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PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


1. The object of the Congress is to promote a healthful sentiment 
among Baptists through free and courteous discussion of current ques- 
tions by suitable persons. 

2. The work of the Congress shall be subject to the control of a 
General Committee of one hundred members or more. The Committee 
shall be composed of persons who have consented to contribute five 
dollars or more annually toward the expenses of the Congress. 

3. The General Committee shall elect a permanent Executive Com- 
mittee of fifteen persons residing in, or near, the city of New York, at 
the meetings of which Executive Committee any member of the General 
Committee may be present and vote; and to this Executive Committee 
shall be intrusted, except as may have been already provided for by the 
General Committee, entire control over the public mectings—e. g., deter- 
mination of the time and place, the number of days and sessions each 
day, selection of the presiding officer, the topics, the appointed writers 
and speakers, the provision for volunteer speakers, and rules of dis- 
cussion. The Executive Committee shall also secure a full stenographic 
report of the proceedings, and funds to meet any other necessary expense. 

4. A Secretary shall be elected, who shall also be Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, and of the public meetings, the expenses of whose 
correspondence, etc., shall be met by a tax levied by the Executive Com- 
mittee upon the General Committee. 

5. The General Committee shall meet in connection with the public 
meetings, and when called together by the Executive Committee. 

6. The Executive Committee shall secure the appointment of a local 
committee in the city or town where a public meeting is to be held, which 
shall provide a suitable place for the Congress, entertainment for the 
officers, and appointees of the Congress. 

7. Any member of a Baptist Congregation may become an Annual 
Member of this Congress, and thus be entitled to all its privileges, and 
to a copy of the published proceedings, by the payment of the sum of 
two dollars. 

RULES OF DISCUSSION 

1. The chairman of the Congress shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee, and on all points of order his decision shall be final. 

2. Any member of a Baptist Congregation who, by sending his card 
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to the Secretary, shall signify his willingness to speak on the topic under 
discussion, may be called upon by the Chairman. 

3. All writers and speakers shall take the platform, address only the 
Chair, and confine themselves to the subject assigned for the occasion. 

4. No person shall speak twice on the same subject. 

5. Readers of papers shall be allowed twenty-five minutes, appointed 
speakers’ twenty minutes, and volunteer speakers ten minutes. The 
Secretary shall notify all participants by stroke of the bell three minutes 
before, and also at the expiration of their time, beyond which no one shall 
be allowed to proceed. 

6. No paper shall be read in the absence of its writer, nor shall any 

_ paper be printed in the Proceedings except it has been read at the meeting. 

7. No resolution or motion shall be entertained at the public con- 

ferences. 


1 Appointed speakers must not use MS, the object of their appointment 
being to encourage the volunteer discussion which follows their addresses. 
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PROFESSOR HerRBerT L. WitteTT, Pu.D.; Will you turn to 
No. 822 in the Hymnal and sing a stanza or two of “My Faith 
Looks up to Thee”? 

(The Congress then joined in song) 


PROFESSOR WILLETT: Members of the Congress: In behalf 
of my colleague in the pastorate of this church, and the members 
of Memorial Church of Christ, and in behalf of the local com- 
mittee, I can bid each of you a most cordial welcome to the 
sessions of the gathering. 

I have pleasure in presenting to you the President of the 
Congress, Dr. John L. Jackson, of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
who will now preside. 


Rey. Dr. Joun L. Jackson: I consider it a great honor to be 
invited to preside over the deliberations of this Congress. This 
is quite likely to be a historic assembly; at least, it is very 
significant that we have here the representatives of three denomi- 
nations who have come together that they might know each 
other better, come into closer fellowship with each other and 
study together some of these fundamental problems of our com- 
mon religion. 

I can assure you that this programme which we have before 
us, which has been so carefully prepared by the committee, will 
afford you a rich feast of good things. 

I will now call upon Brother A. B. Philputt, of Indianapolis, 


to lead us in prayer. 
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( PRAYER) 


Rev. Atzan B. Puitputt: We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, for 
the great good fellowship of this hour and of this Congress, and we pray 
thee that with open minds we may face the problems that meet us in 
our daily life and work in the Master’s cause. We pray thee that our 
hearts may have safe anchorage in Jesus Christ, our Savior, thy Son, 
who came to open the way of life for us and that we may dwell together 
here, not as brethren of separate communes, but as of one family of God. 

We pray thee to bless all the churches represented here; we pray 
thee to bless thy church universal. May we with teachable hearts come 
to thy work, come daily to thy work and to the throne of grace for 
wisdom and for guidance. And we pray thee that thy people everywhere 
may come to see, eye to eye, in the great things that belong to the 
Kingdom of God. 

We pray thee that sweetness and light may be the temper of our 
minds and of all Christian minds, that we may be patient with differences, 
and that we may seize the great essential things of unity which really 
do hold us all and by which we are one church, one people, striving for 
the bringing in of the reign of Jesus Christ on earth. 

And we pray that brotherly love and the spirit of prayer and the © 
spirit of earnest endeavor may mark us all now and always in our 
Christian service through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


PRESIDENT JAcKsoN: According to the custom of this Con- 
gress, at this time the Secretary reads the rules of order. We will 
hear from Dr. Gessler. 


Dr. THeEo. A. K. GESsSLER then read the Rules of Discussion, 
and added: 

Being on the floor I avail myself of this moment for an 
announcement. It is desired that all persons present, interested 
in the discussion of the question of the continuance of joint 
sessions or of a closer drawing together of the religious bodies 
represented in this Congress at this session, shall meet in the 
lecture-room immediately after the close of the present session. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We are now prepared to take up the 
general topic presented to us for the afternoon. The theme is, 
“Does the New Testament Contemplate the Church as an Insti- 
tution?” The first writer is Professor John H. Logan, Ph.D., 
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Hamilton, New York. Will Mr. Logan please step forward and 
take the platform? 


ProFessor JoHN H. Locan, Pu.D. (Baptist), Hamilton, 
N. Y., then presented the following paper: 


DOES THE NEW TESTAMENT CONTEMPLATE THE 
CHURCH: AS AN INSTITUTION? 

We are to discuss for twenty-five minutes the question, “Does 
the New Testament Contemplate the Church as an Institution?” 
Our first task will evidently be to interpret the question clearly. 
After some correspondence with the Secretary of the Congress 
on the subject, I have decided that the committee probably 
wished to have discussed the question, Was that body which was 
usually designated in the New Testament by the word éxkAyoia 
consciously organized as an institution—i.e., did the founders 
intend that the organization called by this name should be a 
permanent thing, without essential changes in its character to 
‘go on forever? If this is not the meaning, there is not much 
meaning to the question, for, of course, there is such a thing 
recognized in the New Testament as a church. They were 
scattered all over Palestine and, in fact, all over the world before 
the end of New Testament times. Did those who established 
them intend them as a permanent order of things, or were they 
meant simply to meet the exigencies of the situation at that time? 
Our difficulty is not in finding the general use of the word, for 
that is perfectly clear; nor in knowing how much new meaning 
the apostles and New Testament writers attached to it; nor yet 
in determining what led the apostles to organize a distinctively 
Christian éxkAnoia ; but in deciding whether or not these men, in 
establishing an organization purely Christian, were consciously 
doing something that would entirely divorce them from Judaism 
and remain a distinct community, organized upon certain and 
unchangeable principles; for this is what we mean by the 
church as an institution. If we find an institution, it had a cer- 
tain unity and rested upon certainly defined offices, institutions, 
laws, beliefs—for nothing else would be an institution. 

The question looks easy enough to one who has not thought 
about it; to the New Testament scholar it proves to be very diffi- 
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cult, for it involves every great question of New Testament 
scholarship—history, exegesis, introduction, even textual criti- 
cism. 

Without attempting a learned examination of the word itself 
—with a good lexicon, Greek, English, and Hebrew concordances, 
and the Bible, including Hebrew, Septuagint, and New Testament 
Greek, anyone can satisfy himself on this point—a few remarks 
will be necessary: (1) In the classics the word is a very demo- 
cratic term. It means “an assembly of the citizens regularly 
summoned,” often “legislative assembly.” (2) It is used in the 
Septuagint to translate one or more Hebrew words which meant 
“congregation,” “assembly,” and in a restricted sense, the “con- 
gregation of Israel”—the whole congregation, which was the 
special people of God. The principal word for which our term 
stands may often be translated by “people of God.” (3) It comes 
into the New Testament, of course, through the Septuagint, and 
as it was the general term of the Septuagint for “the called of 
God,” i. e., for the assembly of God’s chosen people, it is naturally 
used in the New Testament to designate those whom the writers 
consider God’s chosen people, i.e., the Christians. Now it is 
used in the New Testament in all the senses in which it is known, 
either in classical Greek or the Septuagint (vide Concordance). 
As a term for our word church, it has the various meanings of a 
local body in a town or country, of the whole number of Chris- 
tians of a country, of the “saved of God,” of “believers,” of 
“Christianity,” etc. It more frequently, perhaps, refers to local 
communities. But we very frequently attach a meaning to the 
word church that is not included in the New Testament term. 

So far as Jesus is concerned, the concept of church, in our 
sense of the word, was entirely unknown to him. He neither 
founded it nor intended to found it, but it came as a natural result 
of his teachings. The one idea to which he directed his teaching 
was that of the Kingdom of God. John the Baptist’s message was: _ 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand,” by which he meant: “The long _ 
expected and desired political and religious revolution is a thing of 
the immediate future. The rulers of this world shall be dethroned 
and God’s chosen people shall receive the Kingdom.” The King 
would come immediately and establish it. Jesus began with the 
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same message. The Kingdom was at hand, and he was the 
King’s son come to establish it on earth. But he preached as a 
son of Israel, and went about to save what could be saved of the 
national hopes and ideals. He is their Messiah.. He went to 
John for baptism, which meant to him the sealing of his resolu- 
tion to devote himself to a new sort of life. The temptation 
follows naturally upon this; it was a temptation to turn finally 
away from his determination to devote himself to the work of 
establishing the Kingdom of God and give himself to foolish 
attempts at political reform and greatness. Here he thought out 
the Sermon on the Mount, a sort of platform for his Kingdom 
campaign. In his Kingdom messages we have all that he thought 
about a church. The Kingdom of God cannot be scientifically 
defined; his ideas are not clear or harmonious enough for us 
to say he meant this or that. He left definition to the scribes, and 
contented himself by saying, “It is like.” If we wanted to define 
Jesus’ thought of the Kingdom we would have to say something 
like this: His mind was always especially full of the Psalms. 
His thought was set on the full establishing of that relation 
between God and his chosen people Israel which God had said 
should some day exist—when Israel should have no other thought 
than that of serving him. Jesus wanted to bring God and Israel 
together—to see realized in the nation all that God wanted his 
people to be. His whole heart was wrapped up with the 
thought that he was something to Israel that Israel deeply needed, 
that his Kingdom was the highest good. Just when his messianic 
consciousness began to develop, and just what it was, we cannot 
say for certain; it is probable that it was not always entirely 
clear to himself. Any attempt to explain it by saying that he was 
a child of his time, with all the notions then current, must fail, 
because it is far short of the whole truth. His messianic con- 
sciousness was unique, superhuman. His ideas were on the 
whole immeasurably higher than those of the most spiritual Jews 
of the age in which he lived. The Temptation story shows that 
at the very beginning he put under his feet for all time the 
ordinary current view of the Kingdom of God. Sometimes the 
Kingdom is looked upon as already present, at other times as 
deferred to the future; but it was always either present or im- 
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mediately at hand. One thing certain, however: after making 
due allowance for all the later interpretations that find expression 
in the gospels, we are forced to the conclusion that he considered 
himself as the Messiah and that he expected at the last to come 
on the clouds and set up the Kingdom of God and rule over it as 
its king. He neither knew the exact time, nor did he encourage 
the disciples to indulge their curiosity as to the time. His whole 
message was: “It’s coming; be always ready.” His whole 
thought was to be about his Father’s business while it was day. 
He was always conscious of the immediate presence of God in 
his life, and he wanted his disciples to feel this nearness to God, 
this complete mastery of God over their whole life. This was the 
Kingdom of God: doing the will of God and living in fellowship 
with God. But this does not mean that the Kingdom was, in his 
mind, an indefinite, abstract concept; his parable teaching shows 
, plainly that it was looked upon as a real, concrete thing, a thing 
that can be seen, a community, a nation, acting out the principles 
of God’s righteousness and of loving fellowship and brotherhood 
—a redeemed-and regenerated society. It was to come on earth, 
and men were to get into it and seek to make its principles uni- 
versal. Nothing was more real. It was to have a king and 
laws—not in the sense of enactments, but laws in the sense of 
law of cause and effect, for example. In this sense two laws 
were prescribed by him ‘Clove and eservice. In his Kingdom 
these would be carried out perfectly, for the subjects of the 
Kingdom would be perfect. Was there any concept of church 
in all this? Matthew puts the word into his mouth twice, and 
it is not attributed to him elsewhere. It is difficult to say whether 
these were the words of Jesus or merely those of the writer 
who is reporting his discourse. Much can be said on both sides, 
but I take it that they belong to Jesus. The next difficulty lies 
in establishing their meaning. The only sound method of inter- 
pretation must seek to harmonize them with Jesus’ constant and 
general thought. The first of these passages is Matt. 16:18, 
where, in answer to Peter’s declaration of faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, Jesus answered: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I shall build my church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
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against it.” It is significant that in the same breath he uses that 
other expression which is so common in his mouth: 

The author’s MS omits the expression to which reference is made. 

_ —SECRETARY 

The close connection naturally suggests the question whether 
the two expressions were not identical. It seems to me that they 
were. (Thayer thinks that Jesus probably said Bacvdela instead 
of exxrnola.) Jesus was simply comparing his future people to 
a building (a common but figurative use of oixodwuéo ), and he 
declared that this building would be as strong as the gates of 
Hades—a great stronghold. From the very figure which he uses - 
it was indicated that the future church was to be built according 
to some definite plan. The remainder of the passage bears this 
out. Now Jesus probably spoke Aramaic, in which case he used 
-an Aramaic expression. This put him back a little nearer the 
Hebrew word SAD, which was translated in the Septuagint by 
exkAnoia. I can imagine him sitting there, with his eyes down 
in a thoughtful attitude, after Peter had declared him to be the 
Son of God, the Messiah, i. «., the leader and builder of the King- 
dom of God as it had been foretold by the prophets of Israel. 
After a pause he looks up and says: “That’s it, Peter. God has 
revealed the truth to you. Yes, I am the Messiah and I am 
going to build a new 5mp of Israel; it shall incorporate my prin- 
ciples and include my new Israel, reformed and redeemed. I 
am going to build it upon you, and as you are a ‘rock,’ so shall 
my Kingdom be as strong as the stone gate of Hades. The old 
Israel shall be regenerated upon this great truth that you have 
uttered, and because you have seen it and expressed it, you shall 
be the foundation stone of the new Israel, of my Israel.” As 
Jesus used the word, he had in mind not so much an institution, 
an organization—though this is possibly implied—as a community 
of brothers, bound together with the common tie of interest in 
and striving for the coming of the Kingdom—a brotherhood of 
the redeemed. He left it to the future to organize, to build an 
institution, if it should seem necessary. It was a poetic dream, a 
glorious vision not long before his earthly career was over; his 
church was to be the community, the brotherhood, of those who 
were to share in the work of bringing about what he taught them 
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to pray for in the Lord’s prayer. Hence the term is here used 
in an abstract sense. (In all the English versions up to 1572— 
the revision of the “Bishop’s Bible’—the word was translated 
“congregation.” ) 

The reference in Matt., chap. 18, is in the same spirit, though 
an organized community is assumed. There is absolutely no 
objection to the theory that Jesus had in mind the Jewish “con- 
gregation,” for the organization implied is completely in harmony 
with that of the Jewish congregation, but he meant the Jewish 
church of the future, the regenerated church, the church which 
should embody the principles of the Kingdom doctrines—i. e., of 
love and service, for the whole question here is as to the extent 
to which love serves an erring brother. That he had in mind a 
purely Jewish idea is clear from the context: “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” There was a Jewish saying current at the time: 
“Where two are met and engaged in talking about the law (of 
God), God dwells with them.” Further, that he was talking 
about his Kingdom is perfectly clear from the whole context. Of 
course, there is also no objection to taking the word here in its 
original sense and referring it then to the congregation of those 
who should confess Jesus as the Messiah, and this again would 
make it identical with the Kingdom: as soon as there are two 
who have the right attitude to him, there is the Kingdom, or the 
church, in the sense in which Jesus used the expression. Now 
this is in complete harmony with Paul’s use of the terms King- 
dom of God and Church of Christ. In the earlier epistles— 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Thessalonians—the prevailing 
use of exkAnoia is in reference to the local body; in Ephesians 
and Colossians, its use is that of “body of Christ,’ “universal 
brotherhood,” etc., in which sense the word PacwAea as used by 
Jesus might be appropriately used. It is true that Paul generally 
uses Baovreia rod Oeot for the future kingdom, but this, again, 
corresponds to Jesus’ use of the term, in which the Kingdom is 
sometimes looked upon as present, at other times as future. 

But while Jesus certainly did not organize a church in any 
sense, or indicate that such would be done in the future, his 
preaching made this step a necessity for the future. He did 
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organize, in a way, a little band, which he called his “flock,” 
“sheep.” He described in figures his relation to his “flock;” he 
was the vine, they the branches, the Father the vine-dresser. He 
did not, in general, limit his teachings to this band; others shared 
in them, and followed him (Acts 1:15, 21). This band, called 
the pa@yrai, remained with him, after the manner of John’s 
disciples or Elijah’s. He appointed them to a share in his work 
and privileges, and recognized them as his most intimate associ- 
ates in all things, and he was untiring in his efforts to give them 
the specific preparation necessary for planting and spreading the 
work of the Kingdom. This band was the organized Kingdom; 
to it he gave the keys, and the Kingdom was to live in it. As to 
a church in anything like our sense, the Kingdom idea of Jesus 
was entirely too large to harmonize with it. The very work of 
the Kingdom implies the necessity for organization, but no plan 
of organization was included, much less details. He broke away 
from the Jewish church, and Matt. 16:18 may imply that he saw 
the necessity of a formal break with it; but in doing so he left 
nothing to take its place, except a brotherhood, a fellowship of 
men. He spoke of his “family’—those who do the will of God, 
but this excludes the idea of doing things prescribed by men, 
and represents only an inner attitude to God. What he really 
contributed was personality, undying words, and deeds. He fully 
believed that the end of the age was near, but his significance 
does not in any way depend upon this view, for his message was 
not primarily, ““The end will soon be here, therefore be prepared,” 
but, “Be always prepared; and the preparation which he urged 
struck at the very heart and center of all true religion and ethics. 
It was a note of eternity, suited to all times and conditions. 
Jesus was far too iconoclastic in his attitude to customs, organi- 
zations, and even to the Jewish church, to set up a new church 
with laws, ordinances, ete, and any directions that he might 
have given for organizing, however simple, would have become 
in the hands of his disciples as absolute as the Jewish ceremonial 
law was for the Jews. In his Kingdom teaching there is an entire 
lack of laws, rules, ordinances, etc. We have only great moral 
principles, meant to reform individuals and raise them to fellow- 
ship with God. He meant that his little band should get hold 
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of the divine life and hold it fast, without laws to bind them 
down. He filled them so full of himself and of God that they 
were caught up by a holy enthusiasm and swayed by it for sev- 
eral generations, so that in spite of their limitations and mis- 
conceptions they laid eternal foundations. Thus in his simplicity 
was his greatness—no laws but only principles, and principles 
that poured into all life moral and religious values. It was his 
person and his mission that gave new values to life and raised 
him high above all mortals. He looms up grander and mightier 
with the decades and the centuries. His disciples thought that 
he was the Jewish Messiah and that he would soon return upon 
the clouds and assert his rights. He had left this impression upon 
them, for this remained his own view till the very end. He said 
to his judges: “You will see me again.” When he saw a quick 
death before him, it was too late to form a definite plan for the 
future and all that he had to say was: “Wait till you hear from 
me; I will send the Spirit.” And thus he left them, and thus he 
stood and stands as the everlasting rock, whose lofty summit 
is lifted high above the nights and the winters and the storms. 
He professed no new religion, but went down beneath the surface 
and deepened the meaning of the old. His constant charge 
against Pharisaism, which had monopolized the Jewish church, 
was: “You have miserably failed in your duty. You had the 
Kingdom, but it shall be taken from you;” but he tried to save 
Israel and preserve it in its possession of the Kingdom. In 
refusing to accept the scribal interpretations of the law, he struck 
a death-blow to Judaism. In Matt., chap. 5, he puts himself 
above Moses and all the teachers. The whole tenor of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount makes a final separation from Judaism neces- 
sary, for there was too much in it that could never be accepted 
by the leaders. There was no chance from the beginning for its 
acceptance; and if it was not to be lost, there must be a new 
organization for its preservation. 

At the Ascension of Jesus two things were necessary before 
we have a church: the idea of a church, and its realization in an 
organization. Now at first, and for several years, there could 
be no idea of a church as a permanent institution, for the disciples 
had only one thought—the early appearing of their risen Lord. 
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But they were themselves the nucleus of a future church—nothing 
more. All that remained of Christianity were the impressions 
which were buried in their hearts, and the fact that Jesus was 
alive again. They had asked him when he appeared to them: 
“Dost Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” They 
asked this question because it was uppermost in their minds and 
because it had been the burden of his conversation with them 
after the resurrection (Acts, chap. 1). They were altogether 
in the dark in regard to the future. They had no plans. He had 
none, so all he could say was: “Wait till the Spirit comes.” 
“Wait for future developments.” This is the meaning of Paul’s 
claim, upon which he based his apostleship, that Christ appeared 
to him and that still later he had seen into the third heaven—Paul 
had received further instructions even after the baptism of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. So Christ’s Spirit continued to guide the 
apostles as to what steps to take. Their proceeding before Pente- 
cost was the same as after: they met every day for prayer and 
consultation, usually in a private house. All they were decided 
upon was that they were not going to give up. They proceeded 
to close up their broken lines by electing one to take the place of 
Judas. They were getting ready for business. Now comes 
Pentecost and the discourse of Peter to the multitude which had 
been attracted by the unusual scene. The little company of 
disciples receives large additions, and the new converts join in 
the work of spreading the good news. For several years their 
meetings continue to be held principally in private houses, and 
probably for the most part in secret; but they continue also to 
visit the temple and the synagogues, taking part in the worship, 
just as in Jesus’ time; and, as in his case, an important part of 
their work was the healing of the sick and preaching to those 
attracted by their miracles. After a tirne the scribes became 
alarmed or annoyed that this little company was growing so 
rapidly, and some arrests were made, but no severe punishment 
was meted out to them. We know little as to what classes sup- 
plied the converts; there were said to be many priests, and there 
were certainly many poor, some rich, and some few men of 
prominence. The most that can be said of them was that they 
were a society, held together by their common hope, and living in 
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a spirit of the most self-sacrificing brotherly love. It was a 
family of believers. There seems to have been no effort to extend 
the Kingdom outside of Jerusalem until persecution drove many 
of the disciples from the city to their homes in neighboring prov- 
inces. Even then the apostles remained in Jerusalem for some 
time. Finally, hearing of successful work done in other parts by 
the dispersed believers, they sent Peter and John to oversee and 
assist in what was being done. There was a general period of 
prosperity wherever the good news was preached, and sometime 
during this period Saul was converted. Then comes the record 
of his mighty missionary activity which resulted during the next 
twenty or thirty years in the establishing of churches practically 
all over the world. To these churches and to his converts Paul 
wrote numerous letters from various places, almost until his death. 
What were these churches like? The first thing that strikes us in 
the Acts account is the comparative seldomness with which the 
word éxxAyoia occurs, even in accounts of very important events. 
In most cases where it does occur, it is simply a word used by a 
writer at a much later date, when it was so common that he never 
takes the pains to tell us what he means by it. There is no hint 
that it was common in the period which he is describing, and he 
does not attribute its use to the early disciples themselves. If 
we look up the passages in which he uses it, we see at once that 
one of several other words might appropriately be substituted for 
it; e.g., its first occurrence in 1:11: “Great fear came upon the 
church”—no organization is referred to, and “brotherhood” would 
be more appropriate. The next reference, 8:1, 3, refers to the 
“believers” —a better word than church. This is clear from vs. 3: 
“Paul laid waste the whole church—entering into every house,” 
9:31: “The church throughout all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria 
had peace,”—i.e., the “believers; 11:22 refers to the local 
congregation in Jerusalem—it is the best word we could use 
here; 11:26: we must go back to the idea of “brotherhood” 
assembled; Paul and Barnabas met regularly with the disciples 
of Antioch, who, like those of Jerusalem in earlier times, were 
accustomed to meet for worship and who were consequently 
on such occasions an assembly of Christians; 12:1: “Herod 
put forth his hand to afflict certain of the church’—i.e., 
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some prominent “believers”—nothing more. In 15:3, 4, “church” 
is out of place, “faithful,” “brethren,” were better; 20:28 refers 
to the “Christian cause,” the church universal, as we would say. 
It is needless to go farther. The word is used for the most 
part in a very broad sense by the author, and in most cases 
another word—“believers,” “faithful,” “followers of Jesus,” 
“gathering’—would be more appropriate. It occurs in only two 
chapters before the ninth chapter, and after the ninth chapter 
the word ddeAgof is used much more frequently to designate 
the same general concept (9:30; 10:23; II:I, 12, 29; 12:17; 
tha; BS 1p, 22,23; 16:2; 40;-17-6,.10, 18: 18:18, 20;.etc:). 
ddeAgoi is also used frequently by Paul in exactly the same sense 
in which he uses éxxAynoia (but sometimes with this difference, 
that the one looks to the individuals, while the other refers to the 
community as a whole—in both Acts and Paul). The word 
pa@yrat also occurs frequently in Acts in the same sense as 
exxAnoia «= (6:1, 2, 7; 9:1, 19, 26, 38). 

From all that has been said we must conclude that no con- 
structive statement concerning the church of the apostles can be 
made that does not take into account two things: first, these men 
were Jews, striving to maintain all the important elements of 
Judaism; secondly, all they did was under the influence of the 
hope of the early reappearance of the Messiah (zapovofa was the 
coming—not second coming, for they did not think of a second 
coming). Their preaching was, with unimportant exceptions, 
to the Jews whom they hoped to convert. As many, including a 
considerable number of the priests, had been converted very 
early, their hope is easily understood. Failing in this and finding 
the synagogues well adapted to their needs—and knowing nothing 
else—they began slowly to establish a Christian synagogue. (The 
words, synagogue and church were often interchangeably 
used in the LXX, and in the Epistle of James the Christian 
assembly is called a synagogue.) In the course of a few years 
when they began to see that the great body of the people were 
not going to be converted they began to call their assembly the 
“Church of God,” by which they set up the claim that they were 
the only true Israel. Their use of the Old Testament as their 
cuide in all things shows that they had no notion of founding 
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anything new, they were merely the continuers of the old. God 
had clearly recognized this by raising Jesus from the dead. They 
continued to proclaim in the synagogues, when allowed to speak 
therein, “Brethren, we have a new light: Jesus the crucified is 
alive. He is the Messiah and he is coming soon to set up the 
long-promised Kingdom. In order to share in it you must be- 
come his disciples.”’ In their little assemblies, patterned in every 
way after the synagogue (vide Schiirer, s. v. “Synagogue”), 
they did not exclude the Jewish ceremonies, but a new something, 
a hero-worship, absorbed their attention. Now these assemblies 
date back to within a few years of Pentecost, and they may have 
been called “churches” from the very beginning, but if so the 
word meant no more than “meeting,” “band,” fellowship’—not 
even “assembly” could properly be applied to it, for there was 
either no organization or, at most, a very imperfect one. They 
were a “society,” but without constitution or by-laws. Three 
things characterize them: belief in Jesus the Messiah, baptism, 
the “breaking of bread.” Without the intention of forming a 
church those who accepted Jesus had to separate themselves from 
the Jews and form societies of their own where they could find 
sympathy. And so wherever they found acceptance they set up 
the so-called churches in private houses. Baptism and the “break- 
ing of bread” in no way imply an organization. John baptized 
but he did not organize a church. Baptism at first meant only 
that the believer was thus made a disciple. They met very often 
and broke bread every time they assembled, but it was no more 
than an expression of their brotherly love and common hope (a 
Jewish custom; vide Schiirer). 

So long as the expectation that Jesus was soon to appear was 
uppermost in their minds, there was neither need nor possibility 
of a church as an institution. This explains the slow and un- 
conscious development of a church, as well as the entire absence 
from our authorities of a “doctrine” of a church. They had no 
doctrine, no ecclesiastical formulas. The fact that they had some 
organization—deacons, elders (the word “bishop” occurs only 
once in Acts and there Luke puts it in the mouth of Paul)—does 
not show that it was looked upon as a permanent thing. It was 
copied from the synagogue and the very confusion as to the 
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significance of these offices shows the lack of a definite plan of 
organization. This does not mean, of course, that everything was 
left to chance, but only to expediency and necessity. Not until 
long after the apostolic age did the church organization take 
anything like a permanent or final form, and had the apostles 
lived forty years longer it is impossible to tell what final form 
it would have taken under them. 

Not until Paul do we have a concept of church. He was the 
real founder of the Christian church as an institution—not that 
he left it as such, but that he molded the sentiment for it and 
left a finished concept of it. Of course, we have to distinguish 
in his letters between the local assemblies, in regard to which he 
in no way departed from the other apostles, except perhaps by 
improving a little on the organization, without, however, drawing 
any permanent plan of organization, and the church as the uni- 
versal brotherhood of believers. He begins to formulate a dogma 
of the church, due partly to the fact that the whole task of 
making Christianity acceptable to the gentiles, its future possess- 
ors, fell upon him, and partly to his christology. In preserving 
Christianity to the gentiles, he had to differentiate the church 
sharply from Judaism. There were, of course, numerous matters 
of organization, cult, etc., to be settled; hence in his earlier 
epistles, especially in I Cor., we have numerous references to 
them, but even here many important matters of organization 
are left untouched, due to the fact that he had no well-assembled 
ecclesiastical system. It is not even certain that he recognized any 
' regular ministry (e. g., he uses the word érioxoros only once and 
mpecBvrepos not once in all his epistles to churches). However, 
baptism and the “breaking of bread” become fixed. The former 
is given a spiritual interpretation, the latter becomes a technical 
expression for the “Lord’s Supper.” 

As to the church in general, he regards it, just as the apostles 
had regarded themselves, as the “True Israel,” in distinction from 
the “Israel after the Flesh” (I Cor. 10:18; Gal. 6:14). It has 
superseded the Jewish church as the vehicle of inspiration (Eph. 
3:5). It is the only institution that can have direct communion 
with God. With Christ “all things have become new.” “Christ 
is the end of the law.’”’ Hence we have completed that differentia- 
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tion between the old and the new that had gradually been going 
on from the time of John the Baptist. Paul sets up Christ in 
opposition to the law, above it, whereas the other apostles made 
him harmonize with the law in every point, which corresponds 
also with Jesus’ way of thinking. With him Christianity is 
entirely distinct from and independent of Judaism; hence the 
church is also divorced from it and it rises to the dignity of a 
Christian institution. It is the body of Christ, the temple of God, 
the bride of Christ (II Cor. 11:2). These figures show that the 
church has an organic union with Christ and confirm the general 
conception of Paul that without the church there is no salvation. 
All the apostles believed that baptism was necessary to salvation. 
But we must get their view. Paul’s general use of the word 
church makes it practically identical with our word Christianity, 
or perhaps better with Jesus’ use of the term, “Kingdom of God.” 
With the other apostles there was no such thing as the anomalous 
person who accepted Christ without at the same time becoming 
his disciple. The very fact of believing included baptism; belief, 
baptism, and the other Christian practices being so closely united 
in their minds that they could not think of them as being separate 
acts. The word “Church” in Ephesians and Colossians, especially, 
is exactly equal to the expression “belief in Christ.” 

Our authority for churches does not come alone from the 
New Testament. We who know Jesus Christ, the Savior of men 
and the King of heaven, have, aside from the New Testament, 
all the authority we need for any organization necessary to 
express our faith and accomplish our work. We need no other 
authority than the mind of Jesus which is in us, together with 
the need and the privilege. This is the only authority the apostles 
had, and they desired no more. On this authority they organized 
and established little self-governing bodies wherever they could 
find disciples, calling them churches. Paul did the same thing. 
Both he and the author of Acts tell us something about it, but 
we would know it even if they had said nothing as to organiza- 
tion, for it was but common-sense to organize those whom he 
had converted. Another thing: practically it makes not the 
slightest difference to us that the apostles looked for the early 
advent of Jesus to set up the Kingdom. They certainly intended 
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' that their churches should exist till his coming, and this is exactly 
what we think about the church of today. We need not feel 
bound to have the same organization in detail that they had. 
Besides, this is impossible for we do not know enough about the 
internal organization even of the churches of Antioch and Corinth 
as to which we are best informed. What they wanted is what 
we want—that “the kingdom of the world” shall become “the 
Kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.’ 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The second writer on this theme is 
Rey. A. W. Fortune, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Fortune will take 
the platform. 


Rev. A. W. Fortune (Disciple), Cincinnati, Ohio, read as 
follows: 


DOES THE NEW TESTAMENT CONTEMPLATE THE 
CHURCH AS AN INSTITUTION? ; 


Every Christian is vitaliy interested in the answer to this 
question, Did Jesus or the apostles organize the church as an 
institution? If they did found such an institution, did it have the 
definiteness which would indicate that they intended that it should 
remain, as they left it, for all time? Or did Jesus merely plant 
the germ, which developed under the guidance of the apostles 
as circumstances directed, and has continued to develop down to 
our own time? 

For the study of a question, like this, which concerns our 
religious belief, there is need of an open and unprejudiced mind. 
Although some of the churches of today are widely different, yet 
they practically all claim to be conformed to the New Testament 
pattern. To get a correct picture of the New Testament church, 
we must abandon the thought that we are to find a church like 
our own. The one aim must be to find out what the New Testa- 

ment actually teaches. 
WHAT IS MEANT BY THE CHURCH AS AN INSTITUTION? 
"ExxAnola is from éxArros, “called out,’ and primarily means 
“a gathering of citizens called out from their homes into some 
public place,” or an assembly. Among the Greeks éxkAnoia was 
used to mean an assembly of the people convened at the public 
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place of council for the purpose of deliberating. It is so used 
in Acts 19:39. In the Septuagint it is often equivalent to aap 
the assembly of the Israelites. It is used in this sense in Acts 
7:38 and Heb. 2:12. This term, which was well known both to 
Jews and to Greeks, was used to designate the Christian com- 
munity. 

At the close of the second century the Christian éxxAynoia had 
manifestly become institutionalized. There were orderly officials, 
who spake according to their office, and not as they were prompted 
by the spirit. Ordination was not a recognition of grace be- 
stowed by God, but was itself a communication of grace. A 
single bishop was at the head of the church, and there were 
presbyters who were subordinate to him. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were church ordinances, and they were administered by | 
the bishop or by those to whom he gave authority. To be in 
communion with God one must be in fellowship with the church. 
The church of the second century had its “rule of faith” which 
one must believe to become a member. Much stress was placed 
upon apostolic doctrine. The organization and creed of the 
church were believed to be apostolic and hence authoritative. One 
must be a part of the church to have the Spirit of God. “Where 
the church is,” said Irenaeus, “there is the Spirit of God.”2 At 
the close of the second century Christianity was institutionalized. 
Does the New Testament contemplate the church as an institu- 
tion in some such sense, or does it use the term éxxAyoia in a 
loose sense, as designating those who are bound together by a 
common belief in Christ, and by a common purpose to win others 
to this belief? 

In this paper no attempt will be made at a critical study of 
the documents. What is sought is a picture of the church as it 
is given in the New Testament as we have it. But really to 
understand what the New Testament church was, the study must, 
in a measure at least, be historical. Hence this paper will treat 
the subject under the following heads: the church in the teaching 
of Jesus; the church in the Book of Acts; the church in the 
writings of Paul; and the church in the other New Testament 
writings. 


*Tren., III, chap. xxiv. 
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1. The church in the teaching of Jesus—The word éxkdyota 
occurs only twice in the gospels. Once it refers to something 
that is future, and in the other instance there is reflected a very 
simple condition. The Fourth Gospel, which is a very late docu- 
ment, says nothing at all about the church. It places all emphasis 
on the Kingdom of God. 

The first reference in the teaching of Jesus to the church is 
in Matt. 16:18. This was after the confession of Peter at 
Caesarea Philippi. In reply to this confession Jesus said: “And 
I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it.” éxkAyoia was a term that was well known to the 
Jews. It had been used to designate the assembly of the congre- 
gation of Israel. And while the disciples were upon this high 
peak of faith Jesus told them that he would be rejected from the 
assembly of Israel, and that he would establish a community of 
his own followers. 

The other reference to the church in the teaching of Jesus 
is in Matt. 18:15-20. This is in regard to the treatment of an 
offending brother. The organization reflected in this passage is 
the simplest possible. It is a community of brethren without any 
official head. Discipline was the function of all the members of 
the community. In case oi offense there was to be first a private 
conference. If that was of no avail there was to be another 
conference in the presence of two or three witnesses. If the 
guilty party did not respect their judgment the difficulty was to 
be presented to the whole community. If the offender still 
refused to acknowledge his fault, he was to be treated as a 
gentile and a publican. That is, he was to be self-excluded from 
their fellowship. 

Jesus did not organize an éxkAyoia as an institution. He 
called a number of personal followers about him. The name 
used to designate these followers was po@yrai. These men who 
were gathered about him and traveled with him were his pupils. 
Early in his ministry Jesus cal'ed about him the Twelve. These 
were his immediate companions. He instructed them and they 
became his helpers. Later he sent out the Seventy. Jesus in- 
spired his disciples with love and service, but he left them to 
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express their life as circumstances might lead them. Jesus 
organized no éxxAyota, He formulated no constitution, appointed 
no officers, prescribed no rules. He left the life to create its own 
ecclesiastical organization. 

When Jesus called the first disciples the Christian community 
had its beginning. The terms of fellowship were simple. There 
was no doctrinal test. The personality of Jesus was the center 
around which the community was formed. The progress of the 
development of the Christian community under Jesus stopped 
with the calling of personal followers about him; with the vesting 
of the exercising of discipline in the whole community; and 
with the appointment of a custodian of the funds of the society. 
Jesus, however, did imply that his disciples should constitute 
themselves into a more definite éxxAynoia. But he left no instruc- 
tions as to its organization. Under the guidance of his spirit, 
his followers were to work out the details to meet the growing 
and changing wants of the community. 

According to all the synoptists, as well as the apostle Paul, 
Jesus instituted a supper which his disciples were to keep in 
memory of him. And according to the great commission, Jesus 
told his disciples to administer the ordinance of baptism. Al- 
though the idea of fellowship is necessarily present in both of 
these ordinances, yet there is no indication that Jesus gave them 
as church ordinances. The one was simply a memorial which 
was to be kept in memory of him, and the other was the continua- 
tion of an ordinance which had been practiced since the days of 
John the Baptist, and was well known to the Jews even before 
his time. 

2. The church in the Book of Acts—We have found that the 
church did not exist as an institution in the time of Jesus. As 
we study the writings of the church Fathers from Cyprian back 
to the time of the apostles we observe a constant development. It 
would not be strange if the same development should have 
continued back to the time of Jesus himself. A careful study of 
the Book of Acts, which is a history of the early Christian com- 
munity, reveals the fact that there was such a development in 
the apostolic éxxAyota. 

"ExxAnoia is used in Acts to designate the Christian community 
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in a particular place, like Jerusalem or Antioch. It is used in the 
plural to designate a number of churches in a province (16:5). 
It is also used in the singular to include all the believers (9:31). 

The éxxdyoia of the first part of Acts was evidently not an 
institution. It lacked all the elements of an institution. It was 
an inner group in the great Jewish ékkAyoia. It had no organi- 
zation. The first Christians were Jews and then Christians. They 
frequented the temple and the synagogues. They observed the 
Jewish hours of daily prayer, and the Jewish rite of circumcision. 
The early Christians met in private houses for fellowship and 
prayer and the Lord’s Supper. ‘The apostles had general over- 
sight of everything. 

The first notice of any organization within the local church 
is in the sixth chapter of Acts, when seven men were set apart 
to administer the charity of the community. No official title was 
given to these men and it is not known whether the office was 
continued and reproduced in other Christian communities. It 
has generally been held that this was the origin of the diaconate, 
but many scholars today question this view. Some even maintain 
that “the Seven” of the sixth chapter of Acts are the same as 
the “elders” of the eleventh chapter. This is not improbable, as 
the function of both-seems to have been the same. As the 
church was confronted by new needs it developed to meet these 
needs, and it developed along lines with which the people were 
already familiar. The church was planted on Jewish soil, and 
as it took shape it was undoubtedly influenced by the organiza- 
tion and worship of the synagogue. In the selection of “the 
Seven” three elements are observed as regards the Christian 
community. It was under apostolic guidance. The community 
was independent. And a representative system of administration 
was suggested by the surroundings of the people. The apostles 
were the administrators of the Jerusalem community until it 
became so large that it took too much of their time. Then they 
decided to give themselves to the ministry of the Word, and to 
have seven men selected by the community to administer the 
temporal affairs. The number seven was undoubtediy suggested 
by the fact that the Jewish village was ruled by the council of 


the seven. 
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In Acts 11:30 we meet for the first time the elders of the 
church. They are mentioned in connection with the relief which 
was sent by the disciples of Antioch to the church in Jerusalem. 
The writer does not say anything about the origin of this office, 
or even of its function. He simply mentions the elders as being 
the ones in the Jerusalem church to whom relief was sent. Had 
the writer of the Book of Acts considered the elders a necessary 
part of the church, he would doubtless have been more explicit 
in his statements in regard to them. In the fourteenth chapter 
of Acts we are told that Paul and Barnabas returned through 
the cities where they had preached and appointed elders in every 
church. The picture of the church as given in Acts up to this 
point is very simple. It is under the supervision of the apostles 
and, in most cases at least, there are elders to govern the local 
communities. These elders were doubtless patterned after the 
rulers of the synagogues. Just as upon the mission fields today, 
the selection of these elders, in the new communities built up by 
Paul and Barnabas, was determined largely by them. There are 
many references to the Christian éxkdyota up to this point, but 
the institutional element plays a small part. They are com- 
munities of brethren. 

In the fifteenth chapter of Acts there is the first reference to 
any general organization of the church, and this shows that there 
was a lack of organization. The community at Antioch was 
troubled about the rite of circumcision, and “the brethren ap- 
pointed that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about 
this question. .... And when they were come to Jerusalem, 
they were received of the church and the apostles and the elders.” 
The apostles and elders gathered together to consider the matter. 
Peter, who was still the pillar apostle, expressed his opinion in 
regard to the matter under discussion. James, who, perhaps 
because of his relation to Jesus, was leader of the church at 
Jerusalem, expressed his conviction in regard to the best course 
to pursue. “Then it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, 
with the whole church, to choose men out of their company and 
send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas.” With them they 
also sent a letter. But this letter was not the enactment of an 
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ecclesiastical body, binding upon the whole church. It was a 
letter of fellowship and advice to brethren who had appealed for 
guidance in the settlement of a perplexing problem. This appeal 
had been made because this was the original church and most 
of the apostles were there. This did not claim to be an eccleésiasti- 
cal body acting for the whole church, and Paul, in the second 
chapter of Galatians, denies them any such authority. 

According to the picture that is given in the Book of Acts, the 
aim of all preaching was to get men to accept Christ as Savior, 
rather than to get them to become members of an ecclesiastical 
body. But the believers became an é&xAnofa where they had 
fellowship and received help from one another. Anyone who 
believed in Christ and was baptized was considered a part of the 
éxxAyoia. All of these were under supervision of the apostles, 
or missionaries, who founded them, but there were elders who 
had oversight of the local communities. And in the church at 
Jerusalem there was one man who seemed to be at the head of 
the elders, and this church with its elders and apostles had such 
prominence that they sent out men to investigate reports from 
distant Antioch, and the brethren at Antioch later appealed to 
them for a decision on the question of circumcision. Salvation 
through Christ is the chief thing in the Book of Acts. Fellow- 
ship of the brethren is also prominent, but ecclesiasticism has 
little place. Men are commanded to be baptized, but not that 
they may have membership in the church. Surprisingly little is 
said about the Lord’s Supper, and nothing that would designate 
it as a church ordinance. 

3. The church in the writings of Paul—Paul used the term 
éxxAnota in several different senses. He used it to designate the 
body of believers in some particular place (I Thess. 1:14; I Cor. 
1:1, 2). He used it to include a number of congregations 
(I Cor. 16:19). He used in the sense of the assembly of the 
local congregation (I Cor. 14:19, 35). He made use of it in the 
sense of the one universal church (Col. 1:18, 24; Eph. 1:22). 
And he also used it to mean the one universal church as being 
represented in the local church (Gal. 1:13). 

Paul did not give explicit teaching on the organization of the 
church, and it is difficult from the many indirect references to 
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get a definite impression. In I Cor. 12:28 he said: “God hath 
set some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers,” etc. In Eph. 4:11 he says. “And he gave some to be 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers.” But these were not officials in the local 
community. They were appointed by God, by the peculiar gifts 
they possessed, to labor in the church in the broad sense. Paul 
sends greetings to the bishops and deacons of the church at 
Philippi (1:1), and he admonishes the Christians of Thessalonica 
to esteem them that are set over them (I Thess. 5:13). No 
reference is made to official leaders in his letters to the Galatians 
and Corinthians. The omission of these official titles does not 
prove that the church did not have these officers, but it does 
indicate that they did not represent the churches. Paul speaks 
to the whole church, and calls upon the whole church to act. Yet 
a community like that at Corinth could not exist without officials, 
and these were undoubtedly the elders and perhaps deacons. This 
community was much like a little self-governing republic. It 
had charge of discipline and of fraternal relations between the 
community and other Christian communities. Letters seeking 
apostolic advice were prepared and dispatched in its name. The 
church had power to expel unworthy members and it had power 
to restore the penitent. Paul even urged the Corinthian Chris- 
tians to settle their own difficulties and not go before courts of 
law. While Paul recognized the apostles and prophets and 
teachers as being the most important, yet there were those in 
this local community who had the gift of government, and these 
were undoubtedly the elders. 

In the pastoral epistles are given the qualifications of the 
elders and deacons. The qualifications of the deacons indicate 
that their function is serving, and the qualifications of the 
elders or bishops indicate that their function is ruling. The terms 
elder and bishop seem to be used interchangeably, and perhaps the 
first describes the man, and the second his function. This inter- 
change of terms by Paul is in harmony with the other New Testa- 
ment writers. The same officers in the Church at Ephesus are 
alternately called presbyters and bishops in Acts 20:17, 28. In 
I Pet. 5:1, 2, presbyters are urged to teach the flock of God and 
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_ to fulfil the office of bishop. This interchange of terms continued 
after apostolic times. (See Epistle of Clement, ad Cor., 42, 44; 
also Didache, chap. 15.) 

I Tim. 5:17, 18, would almost indicate that there were some 
of the elders who were giving all their time to teaching and were 
being supported by the church. And it might seem, because the 
term bishop is in the singular in Titus 1:7, that this indicates 
that there was one who had been raised above the rest. It, how- 
ever, seems more probable that the article here is generic. With 
the exception of these directions in the pastoral epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, Paul has little to say about the organization 
of the church. Lindsay says: “The apostle Paul sends greeting 
to persons of different sexes and positions in life, but never to 
office-bearers as such. Nor among his many exhortations does 
he allude to the need of organization under hierarchical authority. 
Still less does he prescribe a form of organization which was 
to be uniform throughout the whole church of Christ.” 

Paul speaks of the church as being one, but not in the sense 
of a uniform ecclesiastical organization. It is one because it is 
united to Christ. The church is the body of Christ. The churches 
of Paul’s time were not organized into an outward unity. The 
local congregations which composed the church were far apart 
and there was but little connection between many of them. There 
was no central government which extended over them all, or even 
over those comprised within a given district. The unity was 
inner and spiritual. They shared a common truth and a common 
life. They all partook of the same spiritual food and drank of 
the same spiritual drink. The Church of Paul’s time had to 
struggle with some serious problems, but notwithstanding these, it 
maintained this unity of spirit. 

Pfleiderer said: “An organization of the church in the sense 
of an ecclesiastical institution, was not merely not given by Paul, 
but not even contemplated by him, for the simple reason that he 
expected the zapovota of Christ in the near future.” While 
Paul did more than any other man to give form to the church, 
"yet it is evident that Paul placed but little stress on the church 
as an institution. The thing that concerned him was not one’s 
relation to the church, but one’s relation to Christ. He nowhere 
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tells how to become a member of the church, but the very center 
of his message is the way to become justified with God. It is 
true that Paul recognized the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and placed considerable emphasis upon them, but 
he did not emphasize them as church ordinances. Baptism, with 
Paul, symbolizes the bestowal of divine grace through union with 
Christ. According to Paul we are baptized into Christ rather 
than into the church. According to Paul baptism symbolizes 
the moral renewal. It symbolizes death to sin and resurrection 
to newness of life. With Paul the idea of fellowship is in the 
Lord’s Supper, but the important feature is the memorial. Paul 
condemns the Corinthians, not so much for lack of fellowship 
as for lack of discerning the Lord’s body. He speaks of the cup 
as being a communion, but it is “a communion of the blood of 
Christ.” The thing of supreme importance to Paul was the 
life consecrated to Christ, and the church and its organization 
were of value only as it helped in this. It was not an end, but 
only a means to an end. 

4. The church in the other New Testament writings.—The 
other New Testament writers furnish but little additional ma- 
terial in regard to the church. As already pointed out, in I Pet. 
5:1, 2, the elders are admonished to tend the flock of God exer- 
cising the oversight. In this connection Peter calls himself a 
fellow-elder. In James the Christian assembly is called ovvaywy} 
rather than éxxAyoia but the sick are instructed to call for the 
elders of the church who shall pray over them. The Second 
Epistle of John purports to have been written by “the elder unto 
the elect lady and her children,’ and at the close there are 
greetings from “the children of thine elect sister.” It is possible 
that the elect lady is the church but by no means certain. The 
Third Epistle of John purports to have been written by “the elder 
unto Gaius the beloved.” These writers have nothing to say 
about the prophets and teachers and evangelists of which Paul 
spoke. Neither is there any mention of the deacons in their 
writings. There is no reference to the fact that one man has 
been placed over the presbyters in the control of the churches, 
unless the angel of the seven churches in Asia be so regarded 
which is quite improbable. 
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In a careful reading of these general letters one must be 
impressed with the little that is said about the church. They are 
exhortations to right living in view of the greatness of our calling. 
Much is said about false teachers, but these are not denounced 
as not accepting the teachings of the church. They are denounced 
as denying the Master himself and walking after their own lusts. — 


SUMMARY 


The church in the time of Jesus was not an institution. The 
thing of supreme importance with him was the Kingdom of God. 
This was the center of his teaching. It was this for which he 
taught his disciples to pray. And it was this for which he gave 
up his life. The followers of Jesus naturally formed a com- 
munity, but this was a secondary thing. The thing of vital 
interest with Jesus was to get men in right relation with God. 
The church was not an institution in the early days of its history, 
but as time passed, it more and more approached the institutional. 
The Christian community at first was a band of brethren of 
spiritual equality, without much formal organization. It was 
like a family. They met in private houses. Both spiritual and 
material matters were discussed and decided in common. -Some 
individuals, either because of age, or ability, or promirience, 
became leaders. These were finally called elders or bishops. As 
the churches increased in size matters were left less to the entire 
body, and the organization became more definite. The officers 
were elected and they exalted their office. There was perhaps no 
uniform church government in New Testament times. The 
churches were scattered and there was but little communication 
between some of them. The New Testament age covers con- 
siderable time and different conditions are described in early and 
later times. In the Pastoral Epistles there seems to be a some- 
what fixed order of church government, but there is not a fixed 
order applying to all churches of the apostlic age. 

It would perhaps be overstating it to say the New Testament 
writers had no interest in the church as an institution, but this 
certainly was a secondary interest. They emphasized the lordship 
- of Jesus and the necessity of following the leading of his spirit. 
They took it for granted that those who were following Jesus 
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were a part of the church, and any organization they had was 
simply a means of helping these followers to best do Christ’s 
will. When we get that conception of the church, Christian 
union will be easy and it will be inevitable. It will be easy 
because the extension of the Kingdom of God will be considered 
of more importance than the building up of our own denomina- 
tion. It will be inevitable because it will be felt that the divided 
condition of the church is not the best organization for the 
bringing in of God’s Kingdom. May the church of Christ so 
breathe in the spirit of Jesus and the apostles that it shall lose 
sight of ecclesiasticism and think only of the winning of the 
world to God. 


oy PRESIDENT JACKSON: We are now to listen to two appointed 
speakers upon this theme. The first is Rev. W. B. Wallace, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Will Mr. Wallace take the platform? 


Rev. Witt1am B. Wattace, D.D. (Baptist), of Cleveland, — 
Ohio, spoke as follows: 


\.DOES THE NEW TESTAMENT CONTEMPLATE THE 
CHURCH AS AN INSTITUTION? 


If we are to answer this question, there must first be an under- 
standing of terms. What do we mean by the “church”? the 
church universal, or the church individual? the church invisible, 
or visible? the church ideal, or actual ? 

In the old Grecian days, when a meeting was desired, the 
people were called to assemble together, and their assembly was 
known as the “ecclesia,” or “called-out.” This term came to be 
used to describe the assembled Christians. I shall assume that 
the local assembly of the “called-out” ones of Christ is what is 
meant by the term “church” in our theme. 

What do we mean by “institution”? When Diogenes was 
looking for a man, he had his idea of manhood and then looked 
for someone to come up to his idea. Does the New Testament 
contemplate the church as an institution? We must first have 
an understanding as to what “institution” is, and then see if 
there be anything in the New Testament contemplation of the 
church that is parallel with that understanding. 
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There are many definitions of the term “institution.” Among 
them I find this one in the Century Dictionary: “An institution 
is an organized society or body of persons usually with a fixed 
place of assemblage and operation, and devoted to a special pur- 
suit or purpose.” If we accept this definition, we notice that 
there are three distinct marks of an institution ; namely, organiza- 
tion, localization, and specialization. It is our task to discover 
if the New Testament contemplates the church as bearing these 
distinctive marks. 


I, ORGANIZATION 


First, does the New Testament contemplate the church as 
marked by organization? Dr. Strong in his Theology quotes 
R. S. Storrs as saying: “When any truth becomes central and 
vital, then comes a desire io utter it.” And Dr. Strong adds: 
“Not only in words, but in organization.” Jesus Christ was 
possessed with a great idea; namely, that through faith in him 
the sons of men could be saved from sin, and the Kingdom of 
God be established on earth. To give expression to this idea, 
Jesus Christ called to his side disciples. In Mark 1:16~20, we 
read of his calling Simon, Andrew, James, and John to follow 
him. Then, too, in Mark 3:14 we have the account of the ap- 
pointing of the Twelve—''that they might be with him, and that 
he might send them forth to preach.” Day after day, by fellow- 
ship, example, and instruction, he filled them with his own pur- 
poses and plans. Luke tells us (Luke 10:1) that he appointed 
seventy others and sent them, two by two, before his face into 
every city and place whither he himself was about to go. 

In the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels is this significant 
statement: “A society, to be plainly visible and unmistakable, 
requires some outward act or sign of distinction by which its 
members can be recognized.”’ In the institutions of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper Jesus supplied this essential of an organization. 

After the resurrection of Christ great growth marks organiza- 
tion in the church. When we turn to the Book of Acts, we find 
a clear-cut picture of an organized body of people at Jerusalein. 
As an organization, the church selects a successor to Judas (Acts 
1:23-26). As an organization, the church has people added to 
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its membership (Acts 2:41). As an organization, the church 
continues in the apostles’ teaching of fellowship and the breaking 
of bread and the prayers (Acts 2:42). As an organization, the 
church makes provision for needy brethren (Acts 11:29). As 
an organization, the church sends forth missionaries to the work 
(Acts 13:3). In the epistles, too, there is a conception of the 
church as an organized body. Letters of Paul, of Peter, of James, 
and of John are addressed to organized bodies of Christians. We 
find Paul using such figures as “God’s building” (1 Cor. 3:9) 
and “the body of Christ” (Eph. 1:23); which go to show that 
he conceived of the church as an organization. 

Does the New Testament contemplate the church as an institu- 
tion? If we understand organization to be one of the marks 
of an institution, we must give an affirmative answer. Jesus had 
an idea, and sought for organized effort to give it expression. 
That organized effort appears during his ministry, and in com- 
pleter form after his resurrection. 


II. LOCALIZATION 


In our definition of an institution we note that “an institution 
has usually a fixed place of assemblage and operation;” that is, 
that it is marked by localization. Does the New Testament 
contemplate the church as localized? Emphatically, yes. In the 
early chapters of the Book of Acts, we have the church at 
Jerusalem, not dealing in “airy nothings,” and having a “local 
habitation and a name.’”’ The church, at the first, meets in the 
house of a prominent member, as the house of Mark (Acts 
12:12), or the house of James (Acts 21:18). As the member- 
ship of the church increases other houses are opened; thus it is 
we find letters addressed to the house congregations, as in Paul’s 
letter to Philemon, and his letter to the Colossians. There seems 
to be a suggestion in James 2:2 of a larger meeting-place for the 
church than the individual houses. 

After persecution came upon the church in Jerusalem, we 
read in Acts 8:4 that the disciples of Christ were scattered abroad 
and went about preaching the word. Grand pioneers they were. 
With God’s “whisper” in their souls, they crossed hostile moun- 
tains and won new territory for the King of kings. As I read 
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the story of their achievement, I seem to be standing by a river, 
deep and broad and free, flowing with majestic movement toward 
the ocean, and I hear the song of the Chattahoochee: 
But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call— 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main; 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


Onward and outward they went, to “water the plain” and make 
the wilderness rejoice and blossom as the rose. Church after 
church came into being, until there was the church at Antioch, 
Gallacia, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Corinth, Rome. Now Paul 
may write his epistles to the churches therein addressed, and 
John may record the message of the Spirit to the seven churches 
of Asia. 
III, SPECIALIZATION 


Recalling our definition of an institution, we find that it is 
devoted “to a special pursuit or purpose.” This certainly is a 
characteristic of the New Testament church. In Eph. 5:23 Paul 
speaks of Christ as the Head of the church, and of the church 
as his body. It is the function of the body to carry out the will 
of the head. One great purpose Christ had; namely, the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God. This desire appeared in his 
prayers, in his works, his teachings, and his commands. 

George Frederick Watts has a famous picture entitled “Mam- 
mon.” It presents a throned figure clad in richest robes, and with 
the face of a blind beast. Beneath his crushing hand is the figure 
of a woman; beneath his cruel foot, the figure of a man. In the 
background there is the smoke of sacrifice. When Jesus Christ 
came into this world he saw false gods sitting on the throne, and 
dedicated himself to the task of casting them down and estab- 
lishing the rule of a king, who “shall come down like rain upon 
the mown grass, and as showers that water the earth.” 
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The church as the body of Christ is specialized to carry out 
this desire of the Head of the church. She is here to establish 
the Kingdom of God. She is to do this intensively. “The King- 
dom of God is within you.” Many of the great sayings of Jesus 
and the great words of the apostle Paul are addressed to Chris- 
tians to cleanse their own hearts and let Christ have supreme 
rule in their lives. 

The New Testament conceives of the church, too, as building 
up the Kingdom of God extensively. “Ye shall be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and in the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” The church is to keep working away until 
the kingdoms of this world shall be the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ; ‘until every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess that Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
Moreover, the New Testament contemplates the church as attain- 
ing this end in a definite manner, namely, by worship and by 
works. 

I have read of a celebrated artist, who had upon his easel 
beautiful gems to tone up his sense of color. It would be a good 
thing if the modern church, in seeking to throw upon the canvas 
of our day and generation pictures that may honor God and bless 
mankind, would keep before her this New Testament conception 
of the church as a worshiping and a working church. 

The early church continued steadfastly in the apostle’s teach- 
ing and fellowship in the breaking of bread and the prayers. The 
New Testament expects the church to continue this custom: “Let 
us consider one another to provoke unto love and good works; 
not forsaking our own assembling together as the custom of 
some is, but consulting one another; and so much the more as 
you see the day drawing nigh” (Heb. 10:24, 25) ; “Speaking one 
to another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” (Eph. 
5:19). 

There is a tendency upon the part of some people in these days 
to emphasize works apart from the public worship in God’s 
house. There are those who seem to feel that they can do God’s 
will and carry out the purposes of Christ without assembling 
themselves in the sanctuary for praise and prayer. This tendency 
is a dangerous one. Says Dr. Forsyth in his Positive Preaching 
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and the Modern Mind, “We may feel that the love of humanity 
could not survive apart not only from our love of Christ, but also 
from the personal communion with Christ in the church, which 
feeds that love.” 

In The Church and the Changing Order Shailer Mathews 
remarks that the one supreme mission of the Church is religious: 
“However much a church may emphasize charitable organizations, 
amusements, employment bureaus, a consciousness of its spiritual 
mission must be its co-ordinating and unifying force.” The church 
must remember the truth of Henry Van Dyke’s parable, “The 
Source,” and know that if she neglects the hour of worship in 
the sanctuary, the day will come when her name will be Ablis— 
forsaken ; no more Salome—City of Peace. 

But while the New Testament contemplates that the church 

should advance in the Kingdom of God through worship, it also 
conceives of the church as carrying on the same task by works. 
The New Testament church throbs with activity. The men that 
make up her membership feel that they are chosen witnesses of 
the grace of God. They meet to sing and pray, and then go 
forth to preach and serve. 
- While, as I have said, there is a tendency now-a-days on the 
part of some people to emphasize works and neglect worship, so, 
on the other hand, with some others there is a tendency to 
emphasize worship and neglect works. There are those whose 
religious life is largely sentimental. They admire Christ as 
one admires a great portrait in a gallery. They seem to forget 
that Christ is a person—not a mere painting; that he is here to 
establish his kingdom, and they are subjects to carry out his will. 
Wendell Phillips used to declare that Christianity is a battle— 
not a dream. He spoke of mummies hidden in the churches; 
metaphysicians dividing the truth according to the north or 
northwestern side of a hair. Said he, “They will never be cruci- 
fied; never hear the Pharisees and Sadducees fretting that their 
time has come; never have the devils of their own age asking to 
be sent unto the swine.” 

Says F. B. Meyer: “If we insist that the supreme test of faith 
is works, and of love, brotherhood, we are as likely as not to be 
‘made to drink Christ’s cup of rejection and be baptized with the 
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baptism of his sufferings.” Surely the church needs to be re- 
minded today that— 


Only Love’s great eyes inspire 
Church, sect, creed to glow with fire. 


Bishop Greer, the new bishop of New York, on returning 
from the Lambeth Conference is reported as saying that “the 
church is a world-force, concerned with the welfare of no one 
class or nation or race, but intent upon the salvation of the world. 
The church is to save the world by serving it. It must contribute 
in every possible way to the happiness and welfare of the human 
race, working through every kind of channel—social, civic, re- 
ligious or of whatever nature—for the common good; that it 
might minister, like its Master, to the manifold needs of man.” 
This conception of the church is in harmony with the New Testa- 
ment view. God haste the day when it shall be the universal 
conception of confessing Christians, and everyone shall be, like 
General Booth, “hungry for hell,’ that he may change hell to 
heaven. 

Kipling has a very suggestive poem entitled, “Jubal and 
Tubal” : 

Jubal sang of the wrath of God 
And the curse of thistle and thorn— 
But Tubal got him a pointed rod, 
And scrabbled the earth for corn. 


Jubal sang of the new-found sea, 
And the souls its waves divide— 

But Tubal hollowed a fallen tree 
And passed to the farther side. 


Jubal sang of the golden years 
When wars and wounds shall cease— 
But Tubal fashioned the hand-flung spears 
And showed his neighbors peace. 


Jubal sang of the cliffs that bar 
And the peaks that none may crown— 
But Tubal clambered by jut and scar 
And there he builded a town. 


God be praised for the Jubals in the church—those who dream 
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and sing and speak; but what is needed in our day is more of the 
Tubal spirit. Let the modern church study the New Testament 
church, and read the story of those early workers who were not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision; who held their lives of no 
account that they might accomplish their course; who shrank 
not from declaring the whole counsel of God, until it shall have 
become possessed with the holy determination to add works to 
worhip, and by deeds make its dreams come true. 

May the Lord give to the modern church more Tubals, who 
shall go forth to change deserts to gardens, to bridge all separat- 
ing seas, and bring the “sullen sundered peoples to earth’s remot- 
est end around the hearthstone of their welcome and the 
home-light of their love,” to hasten the fulfilment of the angelic 
prophecy, “Peace on earth, good-will to men;” and in spite of 
difficulties, and on top of them, to rear, stone by stone, in 
tangible form, the Kingdom of our God. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: I would like to call the attention of 
the Congress to the provision made for a general discussion of 
these themes. After the second prepared speaker delivers his 
message there will be an opportunity for anyone to speak upon 
this theme. It will be necessary, however, for you to send up 
your card to the Secretary. There are pages here, and if you 
will lift your hand with your card, they will bring it forward to 
the Secretary, or you can bring it forward yourself. We hope 
that quite a number will avail themselves of this privilege and 
speak to us upon this theme this afternoon. 

We will now listen to the second appointed speaker, Professor 
Shirley J. Case, of the University of Chicago. 


Proressor SHIRLEY J. Case, Pu.D. (Free Baptist) : 

“If I were asked to answer this question that is before us, in 
a single word without further limiting the definition, my reply 
would be an emphatic affirmative. I should presuppose, to begin 
with, that we ought to find the church idea at least in the New 
Testament, for it is as old as the history of the human race. Man 
is instinctively religious, and in all ages and in all circumstances 
we find him expressing that religious instinct in association with 
his fellow-men. 
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The church idea strikes its roots deep into the soil of human 
history. 

And I have another general reason: I should expect to find 
the church idea in the New Testament because it is the church 
that has given us our New Testament. It is the church that has 
preserved for us the words of the Master and the story of his 
life. How much less rich cur New Testament literature would 
be had there never been a church at Thessalonica, or at Corinth, 
or at Rome, or elsewhere. 

Then I find in the New Testament definite references which 
warrant me in believing that the New Testament contemplated 
the church. Here we find the church mentioned as we have 
already heard today. We find Paul living his whole life for the 
sake of the church. We find him traveling over seas, we find 
him journeying hither and thither, all in the interests of the 
church. 

But, if the question were put more pointedly as it has been 
put by the speakers today, and I were asked just what the New 
Testament idea is in its exact form, I should be somewhat — 
puzzled, puzzled because I do not find in the New Testament 
that the idea has been worked out in its full form; it is there in 
germ. If you turn to the life of those first believers as they 
were assembled in Jerusalem, you do not see them with an estab- 
lished ritual, but you do find them with a burning heart, with a 
soul that is full of the fire of love. You find them ready, after 
they have been touched by the spirit of their Master, to go forth 
in loving service for humanity. You find them there with a mes- — 
sage of social salvation all ready to be delivered, to be worked 
out under the conditions which they shall meet here and there 
and elsewhere. 

I need not say today that we are in difficulty when we turn 
to find the New Testament conception, from the fact that even 
the forms we do find do not always agree among the different 
churches. The church in Jerusalem was not at all like the church 
in gentile territory. You could call the Jewish church in its 
incipient stage scarcely more than a Jewish guild. The disciples 
who gathered in Jerusalem were Jews and loyal to the law of 
Moses, and they resented it very much indeed that the apostle 
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Paul does not require the gentile to accept the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. We do not find a uniformly worked-out system which we 
can apply as the New Testament pattern of the church, but we 
do find that the New Testament has a certain unity in its concep- 
tion of the church’s functions. 

What is the mission of the church idea as contemplated by 
the New Testament? It has the divine sanction of service. It 
is required everywhere that the believers shall live for their 
Master and not for themselves, and that they shall put forth this 
bodiless spirit in a form which shall live and be powerful in the 
world. Now, it has always been recognized by all men that a 
disembodied spirit, while perhaps playing an important part in 
one’s thought and one’s life, for practical purposes is of very 
little use. Therefore, there is only one thing to do when a man 
in this age—or in that age—gets hold of the church idea, the 
germ, and that is for him to give expression in tangible form of 
that which was enthroned in his heart and in his life. Therefore 
we see the early disciples gathering together and using the 
ordinances of baptism as an initiatory rite, not as a magical rite, 
perhaps; yet attaching some special significance to it. We find 
them gathering together and eating a common meal in order 
that they may express their common fellowship. Do they attach 
any extraordinary value to this as an ordinance? Probably not, 
but it has for them a greater value in that it expresses something 
which is within their hearts, something that is deep down in 
their lives—the idea that they must live to minister the ends of 
the gospel. 

Now, can it be said that the church today does conform to the 
New Testament conception in that general and undefined way? 
We sometimes hear people say, “Back to the primitive sim- 
plicity; away with the elaborate organizations of this day and 
generation.” I have no sympathy with that sort of a cry. To 
me it seems that the New Testament church is no more the 
ideal church for this day than is Paul’s method of crossing the 
‘ocean in an old Roman freight boat the ideal way for a modern 
missionary to reach a foreign land. The church of today will 
‘not live by imitating any form of church in the past, for imita- 
tion itself produces death. I remember reading in Dr. Horton’s 
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Yale lectures an illustration in point. He says in the sculpture 
gallery in Rome one may see the busts of the emperors, complete 
or nearly complete, beginning with the early Caesars and coming 
down to the Gothic period. At first one’s eye is greeted by the 
noble marbles of the early Caesars. He follows the decline of 
the art down until he comes to the period of the Gothic emperors, 
and art has disappeared, and one sees there just a caricature of 
a man; scarcely more than the wooden doll of a child, and he 
reflects upon it: he says, “The heir of all the ages, this last 
artist, produced this.” 

It is true always that imitation alone is deadly. It is only 
inner life that can give power and strength. And so it is in the 
church of God. While we revere and respect those early days 
when the disciples were working out, as best they could under 
the circumstances of their age, the ideas which they possessed, 
yet we recognize that the church of today stands on its own feet. 
It is an institution now, in very many senses different from what 
it was years ago. It is not today the same church that it was 
at the time when the Nicene creed was given forth institutionally ; 
it is not the same church today in which our grandfathers wor- 
shiped. It is veritably an ancient institution but it is not an 
antiquated one, and may it never be! If it loses its ability to 
adapt itself to the changing needs of every age, if it forgets 
that its mission is primarily for the ends of the gospel and not 
for its own self-preservation, it will forfeit its right to exist and 
likewise its rights to be called the Church of the Living God, the 
pillar and ground of truth. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: Are there any cards to come forward 
from any who would choose to address us this afternoon? If 
not, perhaps it will be time for us to draw this session to a close. 


Dr. AtBert G. Lawson: Before we are dismissed I hope 
that the Secretary will be kind enough to give again the notice 
which he gave at the opening of the session. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: You are requested, Dr. Gessler, to 
give that notice which was given at the opening of the meeting. 


SECRETARY GESSLER: There is to be this afternoon a meeting 
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of conference to which you are invited, and in this meeting the 
question of entering into a closer union of these denominations 
in congress work is to be discussed. I can hardly tell you what 
form that discussion will take because I do not know how the 
minds of the brethren are turned. The question is one of draw- 
ing together, either in other gatherings similar to this or in a 
more clearly united form. It may profit us to come together to 
discuss the difficulties and to find out what is keeping us apart 
and how we can get closer together. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON: I have also another announcement to 
make: Dr. Mathews, dean of the University of Chicago, would 
like to invite the visiting delegates to take lunch at the Uni- 
versity Commons. All visiting delegates are invited to take 
lunch with the professors of the university tomorrow at half-past 
twelve. They would be glad to have you come at half-past eleven 
and someone will be present to show you about the university 
grounds and buildings. It will be necessary for us to know today 
or at the close of the session this evening how many are going 
to this luncheon. If you will give your names to Dr, Parker or 
to myself, we will be glad to welcome all who are here from a 
distance to the university tomorrow at noon. 

I will again call attention to the session tonight and to the 
sessions on Wednesday and Thursday. I think this will prob- 
ably close this part of our meeting. 

T will ask Doctor Hunt, of Ohio, to step forward and lead us 
in prayer. 

The closing prayer was offered by Dr. Emory W. Hunt, of 
Granville, Ohio, after which an adjournment was taken until 
8 o'clock P. M. 


FIRST DAY 
Evening Session 
November 10, 1908 
8 o’clock P. M. 
PRESIDENT JACKSON: The hour has arrived for the evening 


session of this Congress. Let us sing two verses of Hymn No. 
1,056, “The Church’s One Foundation Is Jesus Christ, Her Lord.” 
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At the conclusion of the hymn, Professor Errett Gates, of 
Chicago, invoked the divine blessing. 


PRESIDENT JAcKson: At the opening of this session, you are 
to have an address of welcome, first by Harry Pratt Judson, 
president of the University of Chicago, and the president of our 
Northern Baptist Convention. He represents the municipality. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


PresipENT Harry. Pratt Jupson, LL.D., THE UNIVERSITY 
or CHICAGO: 


Members of the Congress, Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men: I am asked to extend a welcome to this Congress on behalf 
of this municipality, not because I have the honor to be connected 
with the city government; I have never been a mayor or an alder- 
man or anything of that sort, I am glad to say; but, I suppose, 
because I am a citizen of Chicago and every citizen of Chicago 
is a member of the municipality; and the citizens of Chicago, 
- proud of their city, are intensely jealous of anything that makes 
for its higher life and intensely pained by everything that tends 
toward the lower life of this great mass of people. And, in that 
sense, I am sure that I represent the municipality in its better 
sense in welcoming to our city this Congress with its great themes 
of thought to be freely discussed in this presence. 

I am glad to welcome the Congress because it is a Baptist 
congress, if you please. I understand there are various kinds 
of Baptists who are gathered here tonight. A good friend of 
mine was saying the other day that he has learned of late that 
among different Christian bodies there are possibly ninety-five 
points in common and five points of diversity, and if that is true 
I fancy the difference between the old times and our times is 
this: that in the times long past we spent the most of our 
attention on the five points of diversity and now we are learning 
to concentrate our minds on the ninety-five points of unity, 
which occurs to me, as a layman, Mr. President, as being a very 
rational and sensible proposition. 

However these different kinds of Baptists may differ, I 
fancy they are alike in some essentials which make a congress a 
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very proper thing to gather in their name. A congress is not 
a legislative body. We are so accustomed to speak of our 
Congress at Washington as the national legislature that we 
forget that the real sense of a congress is by no means a-body 
empowered to make laws, and there is no body of men on God’s 
earth that can make laws for a Baptist, that is, ecclesiastically 
speaking. 

As I understand it, the Baptist is essentially one who believes 
that there should be no creed, no ecclesiastic organization between 
his soul and his Maker. He is bound always to liberty of con- 
science, to liberty of doctrine for himself. Again, he is one who 
believes that between his Church and his Maker there should be 
no creed binding him and no ecclesiastical authority controlling 
him, and so there is no body recognized by Baptists which will 
make laws that bind him or his church. And, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, which I have the honor to represent, is not 
a legislative body; it is simply a body which is the agent of the 
Baptist churches in this country in carrying on their common 
purposes more efficiently. It takes orders, it does not give them; 
it is the servant of the churches and the people, it is not their 
master; and whatever particular form of Baptist you are, I 
fancy you will find that you are that kind of a Baptist. 

We welcome you then here because you are not a law-making 
body, making rules to control the consciences or the intellects of 
the people who form your constituency, but you are a congtess 
in the proper sense of that term, i.e., a deliberative body; and 
we welcome you to Chicago because our city welcomes to its 
borders all who come with thoughts worthy of discussion. 

And in this presence, one of the most important things in our 
churches is to be able to have a forum where we may meet and 
freely discuss the different subjects that engage our thoughts. 
We do not need as a result of that discussion to adopt resolutions ; 
we do not need as a result of that discussion to make rules; we 
do not need as a result of that discussior: to formulate creeds, 
but the air is always cleared by free discussion face to face. I 
have often found that people and groups of people grievously 
misunderstand one another and get into mutual dislike and ill-will, 
owing in a great number of cases to a mere lack of understand- 
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ing; and the best way for a mutual understanding is to come 
together and look one another in the face and say freely out 
what is in the heart, and nine out of ten people who mean the right 
thing, when they do that, will clear away the clouds of misconcep- 
tion and find that after all they are oe eye to eye toward the 
same glorious view. 

And for that reason, then, we welcome this forum of free 
discussion of the great facts that engage the thoughts of all the 
people and all these kinds of Baptists. For all these reasons, then, 
Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of the 
citizenship of Chicago, I extend to this Congress a cordial wel- 
come, a cordial greeting, and the good wishes of our citizens 
interested in the higher life and the higher things of this life, 
with the sincere hope that in these papers and discussions here 
presented we may reach nearer and nearer to truth, because after 
all truth lies at the basis of the life of our nation. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will listen now to an address of 
welcome by Bishop Fallows, who is not only a bishop of the 
Reformed Episcopal church, but the bishop of all of us; he is the 
bishop of this Christian community and therefore he represents 
this community in these words of welcome. 


Ricut Rev. SAMUEL Fa.tLows, D.D., LL.D.: 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the Congress, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I am very much obliged for these gracious words 
which have fallen from the lips of your President, and I need 
not say how highly honored I feel in being the bishop of such 
a glorious body of men and women as I see before me this even- 
ing. 

Now, there is one point in common between the Episcopalian— 
of the right kind, I mean (laughter)— and the Baptists, so far 
as regards former days. We both had to experience rather 
drastic treatment at the hands of the Puritans in the days of old. 
You know something about how it was with the one who was the 
champion of Baptist principles ; and in a Boston newspaper, when 
Bishop Seabury had been consecrated the Bishop of Connecticut, 
there came this declaration: “The most wonderful thing beneath 
the sun! The Stamp Act in Boston and an Episcopal bishop in 
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Connecticut”—and we were not received with very much favor. 

An eminent divine of the Church of England once said, 
“Plato is but the rudiment of an Adam and Aristotle the rubbish 
of Paradise.” An eminent American clergyman said later, “Adam 
was but a raw possibility.” | 

Chicago is the embodiment of all excellences in the view of 
some; in the view of others, like slavery, she is the sum of all 
villanies. 

“Are you sanctified?’ was asked by the good Bishop Hamline 
of the Methodist Episcopal church when the witty and brave 
proven preacher, Peter Cartwright, was indulging in some pleas- 
antry at a session of the Illinois Conference. “Yes, Bishop,” 
was the prompt reply of Cartwright, “in spots.” 

Chicago is sanctified in spots. She is not yet by any means 
perfect, but she is going on by degrees to perfection. And I 
can safely aver that she is sanctified in as many spots as any 
other city on the globe. 

Over against our cardinal crimes, put our colossal charities ; 
over against the repellent, yet needed, features of our stockyards, 
put our art museums; over against our seven thousand saloons, 
put our one thousand churches; over against the discordant cries 
of our streets, put the entrancing symphonies of our orchestral 
hall; over against the pull of our dives to draw our children down, 
put the pull of our common and parochial schools to draw them 
up; over against the materialistic tendency, of our Board of 
Trade, our manufactories, our dealings in stocks and bonds, our 
day-books and ledgers, put the idealistic and elevating teachings 
of our noble universities, diffusing continually “sweetness and 
light ;” over against all the tendencies to ignorance and littleness 
of thought put our magnificent libraries with their garnered 
wealth of knowledge and the gracious and broadening influence 
of the elect leaders of mankind. 

Thus while the forces of evil are astir the forces of good are 
not asleep. There are men in the ministry and in the laity who 
are armed cap-d-pie in the struggle for righteousness. They 
do not fight in intrenchments, but seek out the enemy and give 
him battle. The victory is not always theirs for the millennium 
has not yet come. But they never know when they are beaten, 


- 
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but again and again and again re-form their lines and renew the 
onset. They know the battle is the Lord’s and the issue in the 
end cannot be doubtful. 

Christian Chicago realizes that the whole world is at its 
doors. Every language under heaven is uttered in its ears. _Every 
church is a missionary church. The fields are already white unto 
the harvest. The devout petition of every pastor is, “Lord send 
forth more laborers into thy harvest.” 

I need not say that we all of every faith fully recognize the 
great work the Baptist churches are doing for the welfare of 
the city. They are among the foremost in every movement to 
establish and enlarge the one kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They are true to the gospel teachings and heroic life of Roger 
Williams. They ring out his war cry, “Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” They echo the words of Wayland 
Hoyt, “I am a Christian first and a Baptist next.” 

And what is true of the Baptists is also true of the Disciples 
of Christ in their supreme loyalty to the great Head of the 
church. No king’s pen-knife for them has cut out any leaves 
from the Book of God and the Book of man. An unmutilated 
Bible is in their hands. They stand foursquare to all the world 
in proclaiming their belief in the one indivisible word from Gene- 
sis to Revelation. They have set the pace for us all in their 
earnest and triumphant evangelism. Alexander Campbell with 
his passion for souls is yet preaching in their pulpits. And 

The old time religion 
Is good enough for me, 


is the rapturous song of its incoming multitudes, as, 
Exults the rising soul 
Disburdened of its load 


And swells unutterably full 
Of glory and of God. 


Therefore, brethren praying fervently for the Spirit of the 
living God to lead you into all truth, I now with all my heart, 
and yet voicing but too feebly the sentiments of the entire Chris- 
tian community of Chicago, give you a most hearty welcome to 
our hospitable city. 
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Rev. Joun L. Jackson, D.D.: 


It becomes my duty and my pleasure to thank these gentlemen 
for these gracious words of welcome with which they have 
greeted the Congress. Chicago has a well-earned reputation for 
hospitality—for hospitality to persons and hospitality to ideas. 
I am sure that she will not fail to show herself at her best on 
this occasion. 

I have known something about this Congress for some years, 
about the Baptist side of this Congress, at least, and all I know 
is to its honor. It is true that sometimes it comes into a city and 
stirs up the churches, the pastors and the community, but it does 
all this in the most charming way possible and with the very 
loftiest of purposes. It always proceeds with the presupposition 
that there is something more to learn and something better to do, 
and then it tries, in a humble way, to join forces with all those 
powers that are making for enlightenment and for inspiration. 

This I think is true, that when this Congress closes its ses- 
sions, generally, and I may say always, it carries with it the good 
will of the community and the city where it has built its broad 
platform. We do not mean that all accept its opinion, but we 
mean this: That those who come to listen are interested and 
profited, and go away with kinder sympathies and with a broader 
vision. J am sure that every great denomination requires just 
such a broad and free platform as we have here. Certainly 
Baptists and Disciples do, for we believe in liberty of opinion 
and we demand the right to express our opinion. There are 
many questions, religious, ethical, social, and civic, which we 
cannot bring to our state and national conventions, which we can 
_ most fittingly discuss on a platform like this. And I am satisfied 
that even the birth of our new Northern Baptist Convention will 
not take away from this Congress its peculiar function, its great 
prerogative. 

Not only does every denomination need a platform of this 
character, but it is helpful to every community occasionally to 
have a gathering of this kind. I think I can safely say that into 
whatsoever city this Congress has ever come it has always in- 
spired the minds of the citizens with high and lofty thinking. 
It certainly serves a great purpose, if it leads men to forget for 
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a time their pursuit of wealth and of pleasure and to center 
their attention upon the great problems of religion and of social 
obligation. Everywhere and always this Congress has done that. 

I remember, eleven years ago, when we welcomed this Con- 
gress to Chicago, that after the closing of its sessions those 
themes lingered in our hearts and on our lips for many, many 
days. We discussed them in our ministers’ conferences. We 
preached them from our pulpits. We talked about them in our 
prayer meetings. I am sure that taken all in all the influence 
of that gathering was most beneficent. Hence these brethren 
may well welcome again this noble organization to this city and 
to the Northwest. 

As you all know, the unique feature of this Congress is that 
we have gathered here as representatives of three great denomina- 
tions. We have come together in all seriousness to ask ourselves 
if we cannot come into closer fellowship. First of all, we must 
come to know each other, and where else can we begin this 
friendship more satisfactorily than in this Congress? Where 
else could we meet more fittingly than in this building where 
I think we have the first illustration of the union of two great 
churches in these two denominations? We call it the Memorial 
Church, and it may be a memorial for these denominations for 
many years to come. We have come here honestly and fairly 
to discuss this question, and we wish to hear both sides of it, for 
there are two sides to it. 

I attended our Baptist state convention a few days ago and 
I heard some earnest words of protest against this union. There 
are some things to be said on that side, but many things can be 
said in favor of putting aside as soon as possible these differences 
and coming together in the fellowship of a common service. 

I remember to have read of a woman who attended an auction. 
Crowded into one corner she saw a piece of furniture offered for 
sale which she wanted. She bid two dollars. Somebody off in 
another corner bid two dollars and a half. She bid three dollars; 
three and a half, was bid on the other side. She thought that 
all it was worth, and shook her head. The auctioneer said, “Going, 
going, gone. Knocked down to Mr. Jonathan Jones.” The 
woman cried out, “Jonathan Jones! Why, he is my husband.” 
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Then she turned and said, “Why, you old fool, you have been 
bidding against your wife!” (laughter). 

Now, I think, brethren, we have been bidding against each 
other long enough. Let us strike hands and march forward under 
the banner of the Lord of Hosts. 

We are to hear now a short report from the treasurer of the 
Congress, Dr, Matteson. 

Dr. Matteson then briefly presented the financial needs of the 
Congress. An offering was received. 


BisHop Fatitows: I wish to state to the audience that I 
should like to stay and hear the rest of these important proceed- 
ings, but I am due at another important Baptist convention on 
the West Side this evening. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will sing once more before we com- 
mence with the next part of the programme. Let us rise and sing: 
Hymn No. 654, the first, second, and fifth stanzas. 

(The Congress arose and sang the hymn) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We are now prepared to proceed with 
the discussion of the theme of the evening, “What Are the 
Legitimate Limits of Free Speech in a Republic?’ The first 
writer is Hon. Waliace Heckman of this city. 


Hon. WatiacE Heckman (Free Baptist), Chicago, IIl., 
read the following paper: 


WHAT ARE THE LEGITIMATE LIMITS OF FREE 
SPEECH IN A REPUBLIG? 

It might be replied in brief that its limit is at slander and libel, 
treasonable, immoral utterances, and such as incite to crime. 

Speech, the expression of opinion or the communication of 
‘thought, is so obviously a part of the simple act of living, the 
natural exercise of the faculties, that its fullest and freest use 
outside of obviously essential limitations seems to be a primary 
right, such as that of self-preservation. In its exercise the 
highest pleasure is participated in by multitudes and enthusiasms 
created which remain happy inspirations to high purpose and 
noble action. Such was Henry’s consuming appeal to the Vir- 
-ginians, Washington’s poised far-seeing farewell address, Webs- 
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ter’s overwhelming reply to Hayne, Lincoln’s unanswerable 
arraignment of the right of men to buy and sell other men. A 
foremost dynamic force, it makes up a large part of daily life, 
and more and more so as intelligence and advantages of culture 
extend until the supreme joy is reached in conversation between 
congenial spirits, each enriching the other with new thoughts and 
fresh inspirations. Is it not astonishing that in large communities 
this natural and supreme right—the right of speech—is regarded 
as a gift from the sovereign and limited to the terms of the grant? 
One may there speak what he has been granted permission to say 
and on topics which he has granted permission to speak about. In 
art, in music, in literature, in all that goes to make up civilized 
life, the better part of the Russian people are advanced to a high 
degree of culture, but if we were under Russian law half of us 
would by tomorrow be trudging wearily toward inhospitable 
Alaska for recalling to each other the delights of speech and 
defending the natural right to its enjoyment. In progressive 
Germany they did not, until Maximilian Harden set the example 
last week, discuss the government or emperor. 

In a republic the fullest freedom is afforded as a check on the 
conduct of the men in office, limited only against injury to others 
or the public. Law is public opinion enacted into statute; the 
limitation of public utterance is a limitation founded in public 
opinion. 

Here comment, criticism, censure, praise of public men and 
public affairs are part of the daily thoughts of the intelligent 
citizen, which give to life its freshness and variety. The citizen 
has a clear right freely to discuss the principles and form of 
government, to arraign with fair argument the officers, executives, 
and magistrates, but not to libel them or hold them up to indis- 
criminate contempt. This right has been painfully guarded and 
its product is free government in which it is bedded as a corner- 
stone. 

The federal constitution provides (Art. 1) that “Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press,” and the constitution of Illinois, that “every person may 
freely speak, write and publish on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that liberty... .. And in all trials for libel, 
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both civil and criminal, the truth when published with good 
motives and for justifiable ends shall be a sufficient defense.” 
Government by the people would be impossible without this free- 
dom, and yet a no less distinguished jurist than David Dudley 
Field asserted that “if a constitutional provision on the subject: 
of the press is needed at all it is for its restraint instead of its 
protection” (International Review, July-August, 1876). In the 
course of an article on this subject Mr. Field said: 


The condition of the newspaper press of this country is a subject of 
constant observation and constant complaint. Nobody defends it. The 


mewspapers themselves deplore it..... Jefferson said in his time that 
the press was putrid. It has since become putrescence putrified. The 
first effect is to make cowards of nine-tenths of our public men..... 


Our law of libel, it must be confessed, is imnerfect and our administra- 
tion of it still more so. It is generally assumed that the truth of a story 
is a sufficient reason for publishing it. The assumption is wrong..... 
There are many cases where the truth should not be published. Every- 
where else in the world reputation is protected. It is only here that it 
has lost all protection. The practical result of a civil trial for libel now- 
adays is a reversal of positions and a trial of the plaintiff upon his 
general character instead of a trial of the defendant for libel. 


Jefferson had reason to know something of the treatment 
accorded by newspapers of his time, for it was on the charge of 
libeling him that Croswell was indicted. Croswell published in 
the Wasp, a Federal newspaper, in 1802, that Jefferson paid 
Callender for calling Washington a traitor, a robber, and a 
perjurer; for calling Adams a hoary-headed incendiary; and for 
most grossly slandering the private character of men whom he 
knew to be virtuous. In this celebrated case Alexander Hamilton, 
jealous of the right of free speech, volunteered as counsel for 
the defendant, and, though defeated, conducted the case with 
consummate skill. 

According to President Cleveland, conditions had not im- 
proved in 1885. He said (Keppler letter, December 12, 1885) : 


I have just received your letter with the newspaper clipping which 


caused you so much annoyance. I do not think there ever was a time 


when newspaper writing was so general and so mean as at present, and 
there never was a country under the sun where it flourished as it does 
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in this. The falsehoods daily brought before the people in our news- 
papers, while they are proofs of the mental ingenuity of those engaged 
in newspaper work, are insults to the American love for decency and 
fair play, of which we boast. 


Again at Harvard (November 8, 1886) he said: 


This trait of our national character would not encourage, if their 
extent and tendency were fully appreciated, the silly, mean and cowardly 
lies that every day are found in the columns of certain newspapers 
which violate every instinct of American manliness and with ghoulish 
glee desecrate every sacred relation of private life. 


In fostering liberty of the press perhaps we have forgotten 
or are forgetting necessary vitally essential limitations. Its 
abuses are astounding. To such proportions have the evils of 
newspaper sensationalism grown that a national libel law is 
advocated and federal postal control invoked. The evil does not 
stop at individuals. The public, the children, and that large frac- 
tion of the members of society who are in a sense the wards of 
the strong, are its innocent victims. As a modern critic has 
recently said: 


The sensational newspapers have done many things which our 
ancestors would have thought impossible. They have enormously 
increased the number of those who know crime in all its forms by putting 
before children the faces of murderers and of fallen women, by vivid 
presentations of the rooms in which crimes have been committed, by 
graphic portrayals of nude bodies, decapitated legs, fragments of legs 
and arms; by blood stains on walls, tools of burglary; bludgeons and 
pistols with which men have been put to death. These journals rapidly 
train children to speak the language and understand the methods of 
‘criminals of all sorts. It means a great increase of criminals in the 
future and a bumper harvest for these same criminal journals. 


Under the provision of this clause of the Constitution the gov- 
ernment itself is assailed and its extinguishment boldly advocated. 
This right, like other natural rights, is bounded by those “restric- 
tions on the actions of each individual which the supreme power 
of the state enforces in order that all of its members may follow 
their occupations with greater security.” Its history is interesting. 
In the defense of Thomas Paine, Lord Erskine said, “There is 
one country [meaning England] where man can fairly exercise 
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_his reason on the most important concerns of society, where he 
can boldly publish his judgment on the acts of the puissant and 
most powerful tyrants.” “The liberty of the press,” exclaimed 
Curran, “that sacred palladium which no influence, which no 
power, no minister, no government, which nothing but the deprav- 
ity, or folly, or corruption of a jury can ever destroy.” 


Speech [said Charles James Fox] ought to be completely free. The 
press ought to be completely free. When any man may write and print 
_ what he pleases, though he is liable to be punished if he abused that 
freedom, this is perfect freedom..... I have never heard of any 
danger arising to a free state from the freedom of the press or freedom 
of speech. So far from it, I am perfectly clear that a free state cannot 
exist without both. It is not a law that is to be found in books that 
constitutes, that has constituted, the true principles of freedom in any 
country at any time. No, it is the energy, the boldness of a man’s mind 
which permits him to speak not in private, but in large and popular 
assemblies, that constitutes, that creates in a state the spirit of freedom. 

Give me but the liberty of tine press [said Sheridan] and I will give 
to the minister a venal house of peers. I will give him a corrupt and 
servile house of commons. I will give him the full swing of the patron- 
age of office and of ministerial influence. I will give him all the power: 
that place can confer upon him to purchase by submission and overawe 
resistance, and yet, armed’ with the liberty of the press, I will go forth 
to meet him undismayed. I will attack the mighty fabric he has raised 
with that mightier engine. I will shake down from its height corruption 
and bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter. 

In a free country [said Patterson] the rule should be that each citi- 
zen shall have all but the widest scope and encouragement to make his 
country’s business his own, to communicate his opinion on every detail 
of its multifarious affairs, and of the officers in charge of it, as well as 
to know where his freedom in this particular ends and where the firm 
hand of irresistible authority commands silence. 


No hard and fast rule has been found to define the full right 
of the individual, or the precise language which he may use in 
a particular instance, or which may on the other hand produce 
injurious results. The law has reposed injuries the province of 
_ judging what, in a particular instance, is an infraction of the law, 

and on the other hand charges a defendant with that knowledge 
which the average citizen possesses of that just line where right 
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ceases and the wrong begins. Thus, the calm, deliberate, public 
opinion is the measure of the right. The judgment of the 
average citizen determines the law. 

As Wedderburn declared, “Libel is founded entirely upon 
public opinion. There is no other standard by which it can be 
measured or ascertained. Who then so proper as the people to 
determine the point?” (16 Parl. Hist., 1294). And Camden, 
“Who shall have the care of the liberty of the press—the judges 
or the people of England? The jury are the people of England” 
(29 Parl. Hist.). 

Libels are often judged by their effect rather than the lan- 
guage, and stirring men’s passions and leading them to violent 
courses of conduct is sometimes deemed the gist of the offense 
(22 "Dt: 357). Asan eminent English authority said: 


The difficulty of defining seditious libels, the law restraining them, 
the law that teaches how to foresee and avoid them, would often be 
inscrutable if it were not that in all cases it rests with the jury, that is 
to say, with a certain number of fellow-citizens of the accused fairly 
selected and. capable of judging the dangers of too great liberty, and 
of tyranny on the other hand, to decide not only what is the fact, but 
what is the law. No man can be found guilty of exceeding the limit 
of free speech without this judgment of his community in some form. 


In England, as Lord Erskine observed since Fox’s Act, “Noth- 
ing is punished criminally as libel unless in the opinion of twelve 
honest, independent, and intelligent men it is mischievous and 
ought to be punished... .. Speaking to a jury is in a manner 
speaking to a nation at large and flying for sanctuary to its 
universal justice.” 

The trial of Hone in 1818 was an example of the power of 
juries in the adjustment of common law and circumstances. Hone 
was tried three times in succession for “blasphemous libels.” 
The judges told the jury in plain terms that they were blasphem- 
ous libels, but the defendant, without any assistance of counsel, 
persuaded the jury that the object was not profane, but political, 
and each of the juries in succession, after retiring, gave a verdict 
of not guilty. 

So strictly is this doctrine held to that injunctions against 
libel, asked for on the ground of property being injured, have 
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been refused for the reason that juries only, and not courts, can 
decide whether a statement is libelous. 

The departures from this rule of the final judgments of juries 
upon questions of libel and sedition are limited to, first, the line 
of decisions corrected by Fox’s Act; second, the Act of Parlia- 
ment of March, 1817, known as “The Seditious Meeting Act,” 
limited in its operation for the period of a single year ; third, “The 
Seditious Act” from December 24, 1819, for five years (Bentham, 
Vol. II, p. ) ; fourth, “The Sedition Act,” passed by Congress 
April 30, 1790, to be in force to March 4, 1801. 

Modern instances are not lacking of the adjustment of the 
rule to circumstances. During the rebellion, even in the most 
orderly part of the North, public opinion found one way or an- 
other of suppressing unpatriotic utterances. Over-confident 
freedom of the press both North and South was made to feel 
the power of this control in the demolition of printing plants or 
their military occupation, as in the case of the Chicago Times in 
the winter of 1862. 


Some libels are excused for the reason that they are committed in 
the course of some lawful occupation which ranks higher in the general 
estimation by being a benefit to greater numbers than the injury done, 
which is usually confined to one person only. 


Lord Ellenborough, chief justice, said: 


Every person who publishes a book commits himself to the judgment 
of the public and any one may comment on his performance. Ridicule 
and contempt may be awarded without limit, but imputation of fraud, 
immorality, or corruption, bordering on crime, make the critic amenable 
to an action of libel... .. There are privileged occasions and privileged 
communications. An attack made upon another’s reputation by one who 
is not at the time engaged in any business of his own which the law pro- 


tects is libel. 


The candidate for public office invites investigation of his 
life and character. The Municipal Voters’ League of this city 
was organized some twenty years ago. It had no special authority. 
At first by the selection from each ward of representative citizens 
who should take the initiative in looking after municipal matters, 
and later consisting of an executive committee which selects year 
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after year their own successors, it took upon itself the task of 
breaking up the organized corruption in the common council 
of the city, then notoriously corrupt, impudently purchasable, 
hilariously indifferent to charges of corruption. The league 
assumed the duty of gathering information as to the character, 
occupation, means of livelihood, sources of revenue, and real 
purposes and ambitions of aldermanic candidates. The vast task 
of making this investigation of some four hundred members of 
the community each year, having the information so verified that 
it was safe to make assertions which frequently caused candidates 
to withdraw their names, and others to menace the members of 
our committee with lawsuits for large sums, has been for many 
years bravely assumed and assiduously and insistently and thor- 
oughly performed, and that too by men who are not indifferent 
to their financial risks, and some of whom have been men of 
reasonably substantial fortunes. They rely on, first, the truth- 
fulness of their reports, on which they spare no time or labor 
to make complete and just; second, that no purpose shall exist 
in their work except to give the public accurate information con- 
cerning the characters of candidates for this responsible public 
office ; third, the fairness of the public press, the justice and hon- 
esty of the average citizen who might ultimately be called on the 
jury to pass upon their conduct, the adequate public purpose 
which they seek to serve and the efficiency, industry, and im- 
partiality with which they serve it. In its early history the com- 
mittee of the league trenched consciously close upon the limit of 
their legal privilege in these public utterances and damage suits 
piled up by angry plaintiffs, but no one flinched and no judgment 
was ever gotten. 

In contrast with this and the resultant public service rendered 
by the league will be noted the riotous ebullitions in 1882 of the 
men who pretended to espouse the cause of labor, the men who 
invoked and brought on the riots of 1877. The Haymarket 
murders were the natural and logical outgrowth of these utter- 
ances. The friends of Parsons, Spies, Schwab, Fielden, and the 
rest have always endeavored to carry the impression that these 
men were simply exercising the right of free speech, that their 
prosecution was for a species of political crime. Neither asser- 
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tion has any foundation in fact. This case deserves special 
attention in this connection. The defendants through their 
speeches and newspapers were engaged in the advocacy of a 
propaganda. Note some examples of their utterances :— 


[March 2, 1885] That thing [that happened in Philadelphia] could not 
have happened in Chicago without placing on exhibition on the telegraph 
wires and cornices of houses a dozen cadavers of policemen in pieces for 
each broken skull of a workman. This is due solely to the revolutionary 
propaganda carried on here. 

{March 23] Each working-man ought to have been armed long ago. 
Daggers and revolvers can easily be obtained. Hand grenades are 
cheaply produced. Explosives too can be obtained..... [April 8] A 
number of strikers in Quincy yesterday fired upon their bosses and not 
upon the scabs. This is recommended most emphatically for imitation. 
The working-men ought to take aim at every member of the militia. 
. ... Working-men arm yourselves! [May 7] Before you lies this bliss- 
ful Eden, the road to which leads over the smoking ruins of the old 
world. Your passport to it is that banner which calls to you in flaming 
letters—the word “Anarchy.” [June 20] .... To this end we must be 
wolves and as stich we need sharp teeth. Working-men arm yourselves! 
[October 5, 1885] No day should pass without a report heard from one 
place or another of the finding of a carcass of one of the Pinkertons. 
[January 23, 1886] Therefore, comrades, aim to the death. [May 2, 
1886} The order-scoundrels heamed yesterday in their full glory. Who 
wants to attack capitalism in earnest must overthrow the. bodyguards 
about it. {November 29, 1884] Nothing but an uprising of the people 
and the bursting open of all stores and storehouses to the free access 
of the public and the free application of dynamite to everyone who 
opposes will relieve the world of this infernal nightmare of property 
and wages. [November 29, 1884] Parson’s Resolutions. The Black 
lag ine 8 Resolved that no man shall pay for anything or receive pay 
for anything or deprive himself of what he may desire that he finds 
Olt of use om vacant)... None can eat more than he ought under any 
system, or wear more than one suit of clothes at a time, or occupy more 
than one house..... As this system cannot be introduced against 
existing ignorance, selfishness, and distrust without the force of arms 
and strong explosives, therefore, be it resolved that when all stores, 
storehouses, vacant tenements and transporting property are thrown 
open and held open to the free access of the general public, the good of 
mankind and the saving of people requires that all forcible opposition 
should be dealt with summarily. [January 13, 1885] It is clearly more 
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humane to blow ten men into eternity than to make ten men starve 
to death. [February 21, 1885] Dynamite—of all the good stuff this is the 
stuff. Stuff several pounds of this sublime stuff into an inch pipe, block 
up both ends, insert a cap with a fuse, place this in the immediate 
neighborhood of a lot of rich loafers who live on the sweat of other 


people’s brows and light the fuse..... A pound of this good stuff 
beats a bushel of ballots. [April 18, 1885] The present government must 
be destroyed. .... No government can exist without a head and by 


assassinating the head just as fast as a government head appears, the 
government can be destroyed, and by this same process all other gov- 
ernment can be kept out of existence. .... He alone is free who sub- 
mits to no government. All governments are domineering powers and 
any domineering power is a natural enemy to all mankind..... 
Assassinations will remove the evil from the face of the earth..... 
Assassination properly applied is wise, just, humane, and brave. For 
freedom all things are just. [April 26, 1886] Schwab: For every 
working-man who has died through the pistol of a deputy sheriff let 
ten of these executioners fall. Arm yourselves! [October 11, 1885] 
Spies: To make the movement in which they are engaged a successful 
one it must be a revolutionary one. [February 26, 1885] Parsons: I say 
to you, Arise one and all and let us exterminate them all. Woe to the 
police or the militia whom they send against us! [March 20, 1885] 
Fielden: A few explosives in the city of Chicago would help the cause 
considerably. [February 1886] Engel: Save up $3.00 or $4.00 to buy a 
revolver that is good enough for shooting a policeman down. 


Following these and other like utterances by the defendants 
Mathias J. Degan was killed in the Haymarket by the explosion 
of a bomb. After a careful trial, in which the defendants were 
most ably represented, they were found guilty and the Appellate 
and Supreme Courts, after great deliberation and careful study 
and examination of the evidence, confirmed the judgment. Since 
the abolishment of the distinction between an accessory before 
the fact and principal, these were plain cases of murder by the 
oldest, most accepted definition. Sad as their supreme sentence 
was and always must be to the humane, public opinion has almost 
unanimously recognized that so long as the death penalty is in- 
flicted for any crime the existence of law and order required it 
here; and yet annually there are gathered at the graves of these 
misguided unfortunates a company of men and women who allege 
that they were hanged unjustly and for a political crime and that 
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their execution was a violation of the guaranty of the constitution 
of the right of free speech. They ignore the condition of the 
guaranty of the Illinois constitution, that “every person may 
freely speak, write, and publish on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that liberty.” Similar groups are even now 
urging like extreme and revolutionary doctrine and propaganda 
in this and other cities. Not long ago the writer was invited to 
address an assembly of men and women whom he found to be the 
true descendants of propagandists of the 80’s, preserving with the 
zeal of vestal virgins the smoldering fires of this their religion 
of disorder, utter denial of property right or the necessity or 
desirability of the maintenance of what they term the mere con- 
ventionality of marriage. I do not know that there is any menace 
to the peace and order of society in it, but in all this riotous 
freedom some lines are beginning to make themselves seen. There 
is an awakened realization of the importance in the community 
of an enlightened public opinion; a discovery that moral and 
religious education which formerly accompanied scientific, liter- 
ary, and artistic culture under the direction of religion, when 
education was more or less the province of the church and church- 
men, as in England, and as formerly was the case even in this 
country, has now ceased. By the progress, and it is real progress, 
that has been made education is practically under the control of 
the state from the graded to the high school and from the normal 
school to the university. Provisions deemed essential to the 
preservation of our form of government have prescribed religious 
education in the schools and up to now the moral education 
formerly developed under the co-operation of the churches and 
the churchmen has found no equivalent or adequate substitute. 
The generation which is coming up under this changed condition 
is an experiment. The children of one of our public schools not 
long ago defied discipline by well-organized strike methods. 
These boys and girls will shortly direct and constitute the public 
opinion which shall gauge the moral atmosphere of the future, 
compose the juries that sha!! sit in judgment on these questions, 
and constitute that calm opinion which shall determine the law 
and measure relatively the moral standards of this in comparison 
with other nations. This new time imposes on the churches obli- 
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gations of the gravest nature and raises the question whether it 
does not require co-operation between all the churches in some 
such manner as that in which you are here assembled. It was 
precisely along this line which that great, farsighted educator, 
President Harper, reasoned when he formulated with others the 
organization of the Religious Education Association. It was to 
meet this special need, it was to take advantage of sound co- 
operation of these great influences and vastly multiply their 
efficiency by joint action. This inspiration of his was timely and 
farsighted and ought to be fruitful of advantage to the nation, 
comparable with that of Charles Eliot Norton at the crisis of the 
war—that striking instance of the power of the press upon 
opinion and its wise use. In 1861, when defeats were dishearten- 
ing the North and Union apathy weighed heavily on the heart of 
the great President, Professor Norton conceived the plan of 
conserving and increasing patriotic sentiment and courage. A 
phenomenal master himself in the command of English and 
attached to the Union with an ardent devotion, he sought a 
medium of communication with those like-minded. He organized 
the Loyal Publication Society of America. It consisted of Pro- 
fessor Norton, director ; John Murray Forbes (who so long stood 
for Chicago in Boston and for Boston in Chicago), fund finder; 
and Miss Thayer, secretary and office editor. They subscribed 
for and took all the daily and weekly papers in the United States. 
With a staff of readers they read them through and selected and 
reprinted, with acknowledgment of the sources, every loyal ring- 
ing courageous editorial. These they mailed free in broadside 
form (convenient copy for the country editors) to every paper. 
Accompanying it was the offer of the material for free use in 
the columns of the receiving paper and the whole was each week 
reinforced by a special editorial, usually Mr. Norton’s own. 
Presently these editorials began to be republished by the other 
newspapers throughout the land and so the expression of the 
loyal opinion of the nation was encouraged and multiplied to an 
extent no man can measure. “We had one controlling principle,” 
Professor Norton said. “We stood by Lincoln through thick and 
thin.” This simple plan of work persisted in stout-heartedly, 
with unflagging courage throughout the varying fortunes of that 
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great controversy, with patient good judgment and unwearied 
zeal, touched and opened the very fountains of national hope and 
courage. 

No period has made a more urgent call upon the churches, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
the sodalities, Christian leagues in schools and universities, church 
men’s clubs and social unions, to supplement the education of the 
schools. Measure, if you are able to, the full development of 
education in the West within the lifetime of our university, the 
developed efficiency of the state universities, and all the graded, 
high, and normal schools that lead up to them and their pro- 
gressive correlation, beside the equal growth of private schools. 
How shall this scientific propaganda be infused with spiritual and 
moral energy, and how shall our religious life avail itself of the 
advantages of all this educational and cultural development and 
scientific growth? 

Practical means are being found to curb the evils that attend 
free speech. The government is scrutinizing with greater care, 
and will, and should increasingly, the newspapers which are 
admitted to the mails. The evil, the ignorant, the degenerate 
should find a boundary where they may not offend public morals. 
Vicious greed, even in the form of a great newspaper, should be 
denied any profitable use of the postal service which renders that 
service offensive to decency. The newspaper which advocates 
violence or disorder should be held responsible for the act which 
follows the advice. It is manifestly unfair, as it is illogical, to 
permit papers to encourage violence and incendiarism and then, 
when the mob has burned millions of dollars of property as here 
in the riots of the 70’s and 80’s, compel the city and the citizens in 
general to bear the loss. The state guarantees freedom of speech 
and imposes responsibility for its exercise. Advancing  intelli- 
gence will require, as Mr. David Dudley Field advocated, that 
the name of a responsible individual appear for every newspaper 
registered, and that the name of the writer be put at the foot of 
every article in which reflection is cast on the character of any 
person. Its responsibility, penal and financial, are the basis of 
its right and power. On this responsibility reposes its legal right. 
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The penalties and influence of the community outside the statute 
are considerable. As President Hadley recently observed, 

The modern newspaper has supplemented the political meeting, the 
lecture platform, the courts of law, and other institutions as the agent 
in forming public opinion and the means of educating the average man. 
.... We cannot [he well concludes] have responsible and rational 
government unless we secure a responsible, sober press, and we can- 
~ not have such a press unless the readers learn to demand those qualities 
and resent dishonesty, deception, and unfairness in the newspapers they 
patronize. 


It rests with the community, the men in the pulpit and the 
patrons of the press to give direction and require control of 
those multitudinous issues increasingly spread broadcast and out 
of which comes at last public opinion and the law. By exclusions 
from the mails, enforcement of severe responsibilities, financial 
and penal, the enlightenment of public opinion, and discriminating 
patronage, fit limit is laid down consistent with the advantages of 
free speech. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The next writer on this theme is Pro- 
fessor James Q. Dealey, of Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Will Mr. Dealey please take the platform? 


PROFESSOR JAMES Q. DEatey, PH.D., Rhode Island, presented 
the following paper: 


WHAT ARE THE LEGITIMATE LIMITS OF FREE 
SPEECH. IN A REPUBLIC? 


In these days it is not necessary to vindicate, as a principle, the 
right of free speech. Our forefathers. fought out that battle so 
well that the citizens of every nation enjoying liberty have the 
right to express their thought freely within reasonable bounds. 
This freedom implies not simply the right to speak in public 
_ and private but also the right to use the press and the mails for 
the broader dissemination of thought. 

Naturally there are variations in the amount of liberty granted 
in different parts of the world, but this variation is not determined 
by the form of government but by local conditions, since there 
are monarchies freer than some republics. The term republic, 
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however, as used in the question before us, implies a government 
of comparatively liberal institution like our own, with a trend in 
the direction of larger freedom. 

Our constitutions, national and local, expressly guarantee to 
us freedom of speech, and what few limitations there are may 
be found embodied in acts and statutes in respect to libel, slander, 
and conspiracy. The courts in their decisions distinguish between 
liberty and license, and hold to the principle that no citizen 
through his freedom has the right to injure his fellow, or to 
disturb the public peace. The presumption is always in favor 
of freedom, so that even when a citizen is nearer license than 
liberty he is assumed to be innocent of evil intent, and is given 
the benefit of nine points in the law. Juries hesitate to convict 
even in gross forms of license, suck as incitement to violence and 
the circulation of obscene literature. Though such offenses are 
unlawful and against the peace and good morals of the state, 
they are more usually left to be dealt with by public opinion, in 
preference to fine or imprisonment. This latitude of course finds 
further expression in our legal recognition of privileged persons 
and places, as, for instance, the greater freedom of speech per- 
missible in halls of legislation and justice, and to a less extent 
in political campaigns. Using this principle of the law as a 
basis for comparison, we can now consider whether it also holds 
true in that iarge sphere of social life not covered by the law. 
The principle, it will be remembered, assumes freedom of speech, 
with few limitations, these limitations being neutralized in the 
case of privileged persons and places, and rarely enforced against 
others. 

This principle of freedom, it should be said, is in quite full 
accord with sociological teaching. In rude civilization there are 
numerous prohibitions on individual conduct, and these are 
enforced by stern punishment. As civilization advances, these 
tabus of all sorts give place to regulations, and these grow less 
detailed as progress is made. In higher civilizations regulations 
are generalized, and attention devoted to the development of a 
type of personality that will need neither prohibition nor regula- 
tion. In a free republic, as all men are by theory capable of 
comprehending their rights and obligations, prohibitions and 
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regulations of speech almost reach the vanishing point, for free 
men should have free speech. Even though a few unused to 
freedom should misuse their privilege, we deem it wiser to let 
them do so, than to place irksome restrictions on the many who 
use their freedom with moderation. As a general proposition 
it is deemed wiser to allow men to voice their grievances than 
to suppress them. Some men are like some women; the more 
freely they are allowed to talk of their griefs, the happier they 
become. 

Although our political fathers, under the influence of the 
idealism of the eighteenth century, wisely placed this principle of 
freedom in the constitution, it is somewhat doubtful whether 
even yet public opinion is prepared to apply it to all aspects of 
life, except in purely academic questions. Suppose, for example, 
that a person should learnedly argue that neither Shakspere nor 
Bacon, but Queen Elizabeth, wrote the Shaksperian plays, the 
literary world would be interested, possibly amused, but the 
writer of the new theory would run no risk of being asked to 
resign. If, by contrast, a man avows a belief in economic here- 
sies, shall we say “free silver” for example, let him beware; 
even a college president can hardly do that with impunity. Can 
a man openly confess himself to be in politics an anarchist or a 
socialist, and maintain his place in what we may euphemistically 
call “respectable society”? Does not an atheist suffer in social 
estimation because of his belief? May a person hold “advanced 
views” in respect to marriage and divorce, or advocate moderate 
drinking, and maintain a reputation for religion and morality? 
Yet presumably a man might hold all of these or similar heresies, 
and remain a good man, an excellent citizen, and be religious 
at heart. 

Now the reason for the failure to apply the principle of free 
speech to those aspects of life not covered by the law seems clear 
enough, when one takes into account the economic conditions of 
life and the natural inertia of the human mind. If a man is hired 
by a corporation, he is not supposed to exercise his freedom of 
speech by criticizing its methods or working against its interests. 
He has that privilege if he will first resign. By analogy this 
hired-man theory is made to apply to other occupations also. Any 
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person who receives compensation for services is a hired man. 
A politician therefore must not criticize the party that gives him 
office; the minister or theological teacher must work for His 
denomination; the editor must not voice his own Opinions but 
those of the management; the college teacher must not express 
any views that may hinder endowments or deprive the institution 
of patronage. No one of these must acknowledge that the goods 
sold over the counter of the opposition, are to be compared in 
quality with the excellent “embalmed beef” he is hired to sell. 
Presumably a certain amount of this sort of thing is inevitable 
and necessary. In a transitional age of civilization like this, when 
the old and the new exist side by side, each may well insist on 
its right to survive and take proper precautions to that end. 
Furthermore many persons are well satisfied to be hired on such 
conditions. Life is a constant struggle at best, and an assured 
pay-day deadens radicalism and heresy. If, therefore, a person 
is plainly hired to teach a set of teachings, or to advocate a 
certain policy as against rival systems, he should do so or resign. 
By contract he surrendered his right to free thought, and he has 
no business to claim that and his salary besides. Free speech and 
hire are incompatible, and a man must choose which he. wants. 
But the human mind readily adjusts itself to beliefs allied 
with financial returns; a person who desires his wage and the 
appearance of freedom too should try to persuade himself that he 
is holding great principles taught by better and wiser men in the 
past. The shibboleth of party platform, historic creed, and 
accepted truth, is always a popular test of capacity, and a man 
can get a greater reputation for intellectuality by teaching the 
old than by advocating the new. A person in fact can do this 
sort of thing without conscious deception. The mind often 
seems to be free when it is really a slave to environment. If a 
person is trained to routine and fixed beliefs, and his mentality 
molded to what may be found in print or in commonly accepted 
customs and traditions, his thought is mere repetition, his mind 
works in grooves, and cannot get out of its accustomed ruts. 
Yet he seems to think, he thinks he is thinking, and he probably 
supposes that he has thought out his conclusions, which singularly 
enough harmonize with those of other great men he has studied 
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about. But why cast stones? Perhaps we all live in glass 
houses and the subject had better be changed. 

Yet it seems a pity that this hired-man theory should be made 
applicable to the intellectual life at least. Admit that in the 
present stress and strain of economic life through sheer necessity 
men must frequently forget their freedom, and like soldiers serve 
without hesitation or question. Does it follow that the same com- 
pulsion is to hold in higher occupations? Should a responsible 
political officer be a slave to his constituency and to his party’s 
platform? Is a minister hired by a church, and is he bound to 
preach denominational teachings only? Should a teacher assume 
that he is paid merely to teach conventional knowledge, or what 
an executive board may hint that he should teach? Should a 
judge in his decisions aim to please either trades unions or 
capitalistic interests by a squinting construction of the law? 
Should an editor of a great daily favor a man he despises, and 
advocate a policy he believes to be wrong? Is there such a thing 
as mental prostitution, worthy of greater condemnation under 
the principle of noblesse oblige? Certainly if the hired-man 
theory is to hold in these occupations, limitations innumerable 
will be placed on freedom of speech and the leaders of public 
opinion will be proclaiming “peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” Perhaps, however, our real anxiety should arise not 
from the case of the petty man who works for hire, nor from the 
great thinker whose opinions carry weight whenever expressed, 
but rather in respect to those who are too great to be petty and yet 
must fight for the right of freedom against those who consider 
them to be hired men. Their names do not carry a prestige that 
would win ultimate support against temporary loss, and when they 
become radical or heretical, it is difficult for an institution to 
be generous, since there is a tangible loss to balance against a 
problematical gain. Undoubtedly in many such cases the speaker 
is suppressed ; he is quietly warned that his views are obnoxious, 
and that he better re-examine his arguments before he again 
announces his conclusions. Should he refuse to be amenable to 
suggestion, his salary may be reduced as a hint, he may be 
charged with a desire for notoriety, or his resignation may be 
demanded. These measures are usually effective. As a rule the 
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thinker is not great enough to rise above the storm he has made 
and he sinks into insignificance, broken and defeated. Shall we 
say that truth has been vindicated or the reverse? Unquestion- 
ably all such suppression is prima facie unjust. Not simply is 
the victim suppressed but scores of others, also, who fear to take 
the consequences of a stand like his. Peace has been secured, 
but at the price of liberty, established truth and institutionalism 
have been safeguarded, but at the expense of ultimate larger 
truth and a purified institutional life. 

Yet as against a freedom limited by economic considerations 
there is a real freedom. Arrayed against the mercenary and the 
time-server is the man who is free because his speech is free. In 
economic life he works for the firm with his thought and con- 
science, and has the right within the business to protest against | 
dishonest methods. In political office he serves his country, not 
his party; in the pulpit, his God, not a church; in the editor’s or 
teacher’s chair he proclaims the truth as he understands it, even 
though it may not harmonize with local or other interests. Such 
men may suffer reproach or hardship, or may seriously damage 
and even destroy a business, or a party’s prospects, or the 
prosperity of a church or a college, but what of it? The occa- 
sional wreck and ruin’ of a petty interest, or the martyrdom of 
an individual, is amply atoned for by the idealism and thought 
contributed to society by mea who are really free. It is far better 
to maintain freedom in life, even at the risk of monetary loss or 
human suffering. Freedom must be purchased with blood and 
anguish but it is worth the cost. 

Surely in the mental world, when men receive compensation 
for services, there should be no suspicion of slavery in the con- 
tract. Free thought is too precious a heritage to weigh against 
dollars and cents. An institution or church that purchases its 
existence at the cost of freedom might better die for liberty and 
let thought be free.' This should be true, even though we know 
that every thinker in his conclusions will present a mingled mass 
of truth, half truth, and error. Oh that men, when they think, 
would think truth only! But even though liberty may seem to 
become license, it is far better to adopt the practice of the law 
and not be too eager to bring railing accusations. Our prophets 
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and martyrs have always been put to death by the established 
order in the name of liberty and religion, and it may be that those 
we are most sure are wrong will be listed as great men when we 
are forgotten. Christ who would not call down fire from heaven 
on the village that had refused to receive him, and Gamaliel who 
advised against persecution lest they prove to be fighting against 
God, both believed that truth is its own best defender and needs 
no fallible censor who would burn wheat with the tares. If error 
is expressed, resist it with a larger truth, but never with threat 
and insinuation and excommunication. We, at least, citizens of 
the United States and members of bodies that believe in the 
freedom of the individual conscience, should be more afraid of an 
index expurgatorius than of “modernism.” 

But even if one were to grant the largest liberty to thinkers, 
there are still some natural limitations. The crank in due time 
goes to his own place, ignorance may grow wiser with age, and if 
greater men should utter teachings that to some or to many might 
seem immoral, untrue, and subversive of social order, the remedy 
lies not in a threat to withdraw economic support, but in the pres- 
sure of public opinion. Every man desires the approval of his 
class; the theologian desires the approval of his brethren, the 
scientist, of his fellows, and the philosopher, of other thinkers. 
Whatever others may think, he desires that these at least approve 
him. He might even be pleased at other opposition, provided his 
professional brothers approved his stand, if not his views. Rarely 
will a man run counter to his natural allies and defy public opinion 
en masse; but if he does, if he stands up before the world on 
platform or in pulpit or professional chair, and challenges the 
very foundations of belief and morality, let us not gnash at him 
with our teeth, for he speaks in a privileged place and is a privi- 
leged person. Whether he be fool or prophet we may not know, 
but if arraigned at all, he should be arraigned before the bar of 
reason, and not before executive committee or ecclesiastical 
council. 

It is possible that questions of this sort would never arise if 
thinkers and institutions would adopt the scientific attitude of 
mind. In science all truth is relative, and a law or principle ac- 
cepted today may be rejected tomorrow. Each scientist holds 
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his views subject to amendment or revision when necessity arises, 
nor has he a single teaching the truth of which may not be called 
in question. Under such conditions every new theory arouses 
interest ; its reasonableness is looked at from many points of view, 
it may be attacked with acrimony and resisted by despairing men 
who see their pet theories threatened. It is, however, a battle of 
reason and facts, the best argument wins, and the loser himself 
advocates the winning hypothesis and starts over again in his 
search for truth. 

By contrast, when a person assumes the perfection of law and 
government, or of family, church, or party, and argues that every- 
thing in opposition to the existing system is immoral, wicked, 
and subversive of the truth, he naturally prefers that there be some 
limitations on that kind of free speech, that seems to threaten 
the stability of his theoretically perfect system. Limitations on 
free speech are unnecessary when truth is in question. The need 
for new and better truth today is so clear that it is safer to give 
complete freedom, insisting merely that the discussion be free 
from vituperation, and that the participants have open minds; 
even when the newer teaching seems by implication to be immoral, 
it is better to prove it to be so than to indulge in denunciation ; 
for newer truths often seem immoral to defenders of the old, 
who fail to see that a good may be opposed by a better. 

The real remedy for license is not suppression, nor the multi- 
plicity of limitation and regulation, but a generous policy of 
freedom, a love for truth wherever it may lead, and vigorous 
attempts to develop a type of personality, whose beliefs will not 
depend so much on distorted intellectualism or emotionalism, as 
on sterling character, trained intellect, and spiritual insight. 

It is likely that we need to work away from the hired-man 
theory in our churches more than anywhere else. The college 
world has won for itself a fair amount of freedom; men like 
our President Roosevelt and Governor Hughes are not uncommon 
in political life ; judges on the bench maintain as a whole a reputa- 
tion for fairness in their decisions; and there is a free press, as 
well as a mercenary and a “yellow” journalism. 

But in churches conditions are too often different. The ethics 
of church management is based on a theory of competition, not co- 
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operation and essential unity. There are so many churches that 
competition for membership and support is keen. There is a 
struggle for existence, and each in place of considering itself as 
an instrument for the attainment of larger ends, assumes that 
it is an end of itself, often to the neglect of more important needs, 
It therefore insists that its minister should work for its interests 
irrespective of larger demands, even though, as in Roman legend, 
it is often better to kill than to save, if a nobler purpose is thereby 
attained. The minister, accordingly, must devote himself to the 
task of building up the material interests of his church, and he 
expects promotion in proportion to his capacity to increase mem- 
bership and income. This competitive struggle may to an extent 
be necessary, but the intensity of it belittles religious ideals and 
leads to expurgated teachings, since the more one tries to please 
the many, the more platitudinal must be his thought. Am I rash 
in saying that our highest and freest thought in the main comes 
today from sources other than the churches? Admitting as one 
should the useful work performed by the churches in teaching 
conventional morals and religion, is there not truth in the charge 
that the mass of the religious world views with suspicion its great 
leaders in thought, and casts out from its fellowship the newer 
movements in religion? If this be true, is it not because the 
average minister himself fails to think or to teach the larger 
thought of the times? “Like priest, like people”: on one side his 
church urges him to consider local interests, on the other his 
religious leaders whip him into line for denominational interests, 
and if, perchance, he strays into other denominational pastures and 
finds the grass as good as the blue grass of Kentucky, his brethren 
‘shake their heads sadly and ask whether he studied theology at 
Union or Chicago. 

Is not after all the demand for limitations on free speech 
in matters of religious belief due to the fact that ecclesiasticism 
and denominationalism have dethroned religion and set the form 
above the spirit? It is said that the last years of Sankey’s noble 
life were embittered through the feelings aroused by his change 
of denomination. Like many others he had come to believe that 
the name of the regiment made small difference as long as it 
carried the national flag. Far better would it be if we could forget 
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during the remainder of the century all of our denominational 
differences, and, as idealists, exalt instead the great fundamental 
truths of a world religion that would ultimately bind in vital 
union the best spiritual life of the Orient and the Occident. I 
strongly suspect that if our churches for the next hundred years 
neglected to teach dogmatism and fixed systems of theology, 
and preferably federated themselves for the Christianizing of 
social conditions throughout the world, the gates of St. Peter 
would swing open just as widely and as often as now, and our 
children’s children would be freed from an incubus that deadens 
Christian energy, and makes each church an arena for competitive 
struggle with kindred yet rival organizations. 

In conclusion, may it not be that in order to save denomina- | 
tionalism we have placed too many limitations on religious liberty; 
and that even the body that through Roger Williams proclaimed 
on this hemisphere the doctrine of liberty, is not over-zealous in 
behalf of its offspring? When a brainy young man considers in 
these confusing times the claims of the ministry he hesitates long 
at the prospect. Our seminaries are more noted for their ortho- 
doxy than for their breadth, and three years spent in such an at- 
mosphere is not attractive; nor is the thought of the ordination 
council and its demands any more cheering; nor recognition 
services, fellowships, and the “approval of the brethren,” so often 
negatively expressed by the shrug and the insinuation of unsound- 
ness in the faith. Is it strange that men with a message and a 
vision turn aside for other ways, and leave the beaten path so often 
to the hired man? Stand by the principle of freedom, lessen ' 
-yather than increase limitations, and while there may be some 
license mixed with liberty, there will also be wisdom and prophecy. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We are now to listen to two appointed 
speakers: first, Rev. Bayard Craig, D.D., of Denver, Colo. 

Rev. Bayarp Cratc, D.D. (Disciple), Denver, Colorado: 

Not being a lawyer it will be impossible for me to discuss 
this question in a technical way. In this matter I am a layman. 
I am looking at the question from the standpoint of the citizen, 
and will talk about it in a common-sense way rather than as a 


lawyer. (Laughter.) 
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The question, “What are the legitimate limits of free speech , 
in a republic?” has but little to do with free speech in a religious 
convention or among students in university life, but in a republic 
as large as this, twice as large as this, with a great mass of 
ignorant people, with a great mass of criminal people, un- 
restrained speech of the evil-minded may work widespread 
devastation. 

In a republic or under any form of government, individual 
freedom must be restricted; it must be held within the bounds 
of good citizenship. Our Constitution declares that no law shail 
be passed restraining the right of freedom of speech or of the 
press; nevertheless in this republic we have found it necessary 
to provide limitations. We do not permit the free man in the 
republic the unrestrained use of his property: he may not make 
his property a nuisance; he may not interfere with the rights 
of his neighbor ; he may not use his property in a way to disturb 
the common peace of the common welfare. We do not permit 
him the unlimited use of his own person: he may not steal, he 
may not go naked in the streets, he may not commit an indecency. 

For like reasons we restrain his freedom of speech. All 
weapons are in the hands of the orator. All the resources of 
men may be commanded by the orator for evil as well as for 
good, and we justly put limitations on the use of his great 
power. 

It has been said here tonight that the Fathers had fought out 
this question. I think not. It is one thing to provide a republican 
form of government for a few millions of people burning with 
patriotism, and under the inspiration of that patriotism seeking 
to promote the common good. It is quite another thing to 
provide a democratic government for 80,000,000 or 100,000,000 
people no longer purified by a flaming patriotism, when all evil 
passions assert themselves and where the very leaders of the 
people, led by lust of gold into a debased commercialism, lead 
the people by evil example into wrong paths. No, there are 
problems that we will have to fight out in this, our day. 

We ought to remember also that a republic is peculiarly in- 
dulgent to the right of free speech. Lovers of liberty devised 
the republic to promote individual freedom. Through a thousand 
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years they fought hopelessly against the autocrat and the privi- 
leged classes, but their love for liberty was so relentless that 
a thousand years of defeat could not daunt them; they went on 
for another thousand years until they achieved: the republic. 
When it was achieved, they realized that the weapon by which 
they had won was free speech and a free press. It is not strange 
then that the right of free speech should become the pet child of 
the republic; not strange that it should have a foremost place in 
the Bill of Rights for every would-be free man; and as free 
speech made the birth of the republic possible, we have learned 
by experience that free speech is also essential to its continued 
life and progress. 

No republic is born perfect ; it must learn to amend its consti- 
tution and improve its laws by the wisdom of experience, and 
free speech is necessary to a wholesome discussion that will lead 
to the discovery of wise remedies for the difficulties that may 
have developed and for the solution of new problems that rise 
to vex the people. As the right of free speech is thus found 
necessary to the birth and continued life of the republic it will 
be cherished and guarded with peculiar care. The republic is 
much more likely to be too indulgent in the matter of free speech 
than too strict in the matter of limitations. 

Lawyers and lawmakers must formulate laws restrictive of 
free speech. I have some land out in the Rocky Mountains; I 
want to fence it. A part of it is fenced naturally by precipices 
of rock; in other places there are passes that must be carefully 
guarded. I do not expect to build the fence; I expect to give 
only general directions and let somebody else attend to the details. 
In this difficult subject it is enough to point out in a general way 
where limitations are needed as suggested by the history of 
the republic. 

The government in its structure, its laws, and in the person 
of its representatives needs protection from the destructive speech 
of its own bad citizens. Any individual has the right to protect 
his own life; how much greater the right of a government to 
protect itself when the welfare of so many millions are involved 
in its stability! 

The unrestrained speech of the anarchist and dangerous 
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fanatic has again and again caused riot and bloodshed in America, 
dire results that might have been averted by adequate and prompt 
legal restraint. We passed some stringent laws after the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley and we had learned at an earlier 
date to apply limitations in the case of the Chicago anarchists. 
Our people are well satisfied that these limitations came none too 
soon and wise students of the situation anticipate still more 
stringent limitations to help control our ever-increasing criminal 
and dangerous people. 

If Absalom’s freedom of speech had been checked in time the 
kingdom of David might have been spared the revolution and 
Absalom have saved his own reckless life. 

The government should be protected in the person of its 
representatives at home and abroad. Our courts are safe from 
the abuse of free speech that would destroy their standing and 
efficiency. Something of the same protection should be extended 
to all high government officers not to protect them from just 
criticism but, from the insults and abuse of the malicious and 
evil-minded. 

The individual should he protected. The individual in the 
republic must give up much because his individual right is 
subordinate to the common good; but he has certain rights that 
should be carefully protected by the republic. The Englishman 
has made his house his castle. A citizen can claim no less in a 
republic. He ought to be protected in his home and private life; 
it ought to be free from invasion, even from the American enter- 
prising newspaper reporter. I am not blaming the reporter nor 
am I blaming the editor that under the conditions of his times 
seeks to build up his paper as the laws and public sentiment 
permit. I am thinking of an ideal republic, and in that ideal 
republic I do not believe my fellow-citizen should have the 
privilege of laying in a stock of white paper, putting in a printing 
press and then, in order that he might sell that paper to the 
greatest possible advantage, send a reporter into my home to 
exploit private affairs in the life of myself or my family that are 
within the bounds of law, that do not concern the public, that 
would not benefit the public by publicity, but only add to the 
pain or humiliation or annoyance of the family circle invaded. 
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I know it is claimed the newspaper must have “news.” We 
need a carefully considered definition of that technical term, 
“news,” or it is likely soon to rival the word “liberty” as a shield 
for wrong. Commercial greed has no right to seize on a neigh- 
bor’s private property in some sacred family incident because it 
can be converted into a good story and satisfy prurient curiosity. 

A limitation is also needed to protect the people from the 
poison in the tongue of the bad citizen who would abuse the right 
of free speech. Back of the form of government is the great 
throbbing mass of humanity with their passions, their appetites, 
desires, activities and all that goes to make up their varied life. 
This great mass of people generate that potent thing we know 
as public sentiment. Public sentiment is the controlling power 
in a republic. It formulates the written laws and regulates by 
its unwritten laws. It is a great stream fed by a thousand 
rivulets and springs. The stream may be clear and wholesome 
or polluted and poisonous. The sources that feed the stream 
are the home, the school, the college, the church, the theater, the 
fraternal lodge-room, and above all in effect—the newspapers. 

The health of the republic depends on the purity of public 
sentiment. To keep that sentiment pure its sources should be 
guarded. Free speech and a free press have a controlling in- 
fluence in generating public sentiment; abused, they may lower 
the tone and destroy the high ideals essential to the life and wel- 
fare of the community. How can we maintain right ideals 
concerning the home and good morals if the theater makes a 
heroine of the prostitute ? 

‘Can good citizens in an ideal republic afford to be careless 
as to the effect the playhouse and the newspaper and these other 
sources that I have spoken of have on the formation of a right 
public sentiment? If they are poisoning public sentiment, there 
is a demand for some sort of a corrective. Whether that cor- 
rective shall be found by putting up the truth against the error, 
or whether it be found in formulated laws is not so important, 
so protection is accomplished. mit 

How can we hope to maintain high ideals of life and living 
on the part of people, if the editors of our papers are permitted 
to take the muck heaps of the world and supply their findings 
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for the daily mental bread of the people? How can we hope to 
maintain a correct and high public sentiment when the people’s 
minds are filled with suggestions of evil in their daily readings 
of the scandals, vices, and crimes of the world? 

I know the answer! It is said the people get just the news- 
paper that they want, just the plays that they ask for. Wouldn’t 
it be truer to say that perverted appetite grows by what it feeds 
upon? The dealer in cigarettes creates the appetite that demands 
cigarettes; the dealer in drugs—morphine and cocaine and all 
other pernicious drugs—creates the appetite that he finally feeds. 
In old Rome they fed the people with the slaughter of the arena 
and the people learned to love the taste of blood and demanded 
that sort of entertainment. If we feed the people on the things 
that are mean and scandalous and vile and criminal, we create 
an appetite that demands that kind of food. Proper limitations 
would prevent the stream of public sentiment from thus becom- 
ing perverted to the injury of public morals and the structure of 
society. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We have just one. more address to- 
night, and I am sure you will make a mistake if you go away 
before you hear the thoughtful and eloquent young pastor from 
Buffalo. I ask you to keep your seats if you will and listen for 
the few moments to be occupied in his address. 


Rev. Cart D. Case, Pu.D. (Baptist), Buffalo, N. Y.: 


It is peculiarly fitting that the subject assigned should be 
discussed in a Baptist Congress. Nowhere else in the denomina- 
tion is there such opportunity for unlimited free speech as here. 
As was said in the joint conference this afternoon, nothing is 
too sacred for us to consider. This privilege has, indeed, been 
the heritage of the past into which all three denominations repre- 
sented here, the Disciples, Free Baptists, and Baptists, have 
entered. John Locke—to make a familiar quotation—has declared 
that “Baptists were the first and only expounders of absolute 
liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.” And 
it was Milton who said: “Give me liberty to know, to utter, to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all other liberties ;” 
and this was said in his fight against the efforts of the Star 
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Chamber at press restriction. At the beginning of his Areo- 
pagitica he quotes from Euripides to say: 


This is true liberty, when free-born men 

Having to advise the public may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise; 
Who neither can nor will may hold his peace, 
What can be juster in a state than this? 


There are certain implications in the statement of the subject. 
The first is that there is a contrast between free speech and a 
free press. Mr. Heckman’s treatment this evening of the neces- 
sary limitations of a free press has given great assistance in the 
answer of the question before us. The newspaper is supposed 
to be able to print what the private individual could not promul- 
gate. But technically, before the law, there is no such distinction, 
except that action may be taken on written words without special 
proof of damage done and written words are treated with special 
rigor. There is a greater power in the press than in mere speech, 
and free speech derives its greatest effectiveness in a free press. 
The limitations, therefore, of the press may in general be applied 
to speech. 

The second implication in the statement of the subject is that 
free speech is a source of danger. Both repression and expres- 
sion are dangerous, and the question is how to keep from the - 
one extreme of slander and treason and the other of ignorance 
and slavery. Yet all freedom is dangerous. It is, in fact, 
dangerous to live. We must resolutely find the proper limits of 
speech and such limits are called “legitimate.” This does not 
mean of necessity legal, but it does not mean equitable. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s comparison in one of his campaign letters be- 
tween law and equity is illuminating. Business men are needed 
who will do more than to conduct their business according to 
the strict interpretation of the law. Equity is always higher than 
law. The limits of free speech which are legitimate may not 
be set by statute but may nevertheless be as morally binding, 
and may be as effectively eniorced, as Professor Dealey tonight 
has so well shown, by public sentiment and opinion. 

The third implication of the topic is that the subject of free 
speech has a special relevancy in a republic. This is especially 
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true in a republic like ours in which we have a mixed population 
and such heterogeneous elements. But this condition which need 
not be a permanent one, is not of the essence of democracy. There 
is also the party system of America which may or may not be 
essential to a republic. There are three important characteristics 
of a republic which have special reference to the topic: that the 
will of the people is absolute, that public officials are public 
servants, and that the will of the majority is right. The tremen- 
dous assumption is in the third statement which practically means 
that vor populi is vox dei. But all of these characteristics 
demand at least some free speech. The will of the people needs 
to be based upon intelligence, the deeds of the public official must 
be discussed, the individual who helps to form the majority 
must be trained. 

Agreeing thoroughly with the last speaker that there must 
theoretically be the limitations which he proposes, I should object 
to any enforcement of such rigid ideals lest more harm than 
good result. Let the people cease buying yellow journals and 
yellow journals will cease to exist. At the beginning of my 
study, I felt strongly that the necessary limits should be emphat- 
ically presented. 1 am more inclined now to treat the subject 
from the side of an unlimited free speech, except in so far as 
such free speech is immoral, slanderous, and treasonable. I 
have four reasons to present. 

First, unlimited free speech is an essential to the education 
of the individual citizen. A political campaign sends the whole 
nation to college. Every store and office becomes a seminar of 
political science. Of course there are dangers in too great liberty 
of speech. There is the danger that the man of wrong motives 
may confuse the mind of the voter. There is also the danger 
that in the midst of opposing opinions, the mind shall be be- 
wildered. But the remedy for these evils is not less but more free 
speech. There is also the danger of what Mr. James Bryce calls 
the “fatalism of the multitude,” which leads to the “tyranny of 
the majority.” There is a loss of individualism. There is a feel- 
ing that the majority must be right. Perhaps Mr. Bryce would 
not make the same statement today as when he wrote the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. Certainly the custom of splitting the ticket, 
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of changing party for special issues, of selecting men irrespective 
of party, is growing. Never was this more pronounced, and 
especially in my own state of New York, than in the last election. 
The French representative with our army at Santiago said that 
the characteristic of the American soldier was his initiative. It 
is the development of the individual initiative that will keep 
the American people more and more from voting a certain ticket 
simply to be with the majority. 

Free speech is educative and looks to the future. It pre- 
supposes a progressive government, and a republic must either 
be progressive or die. The difference between an absolute 
monarchy and a republic is the difference between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The one faces the past and 
yields to the authority of yesterday. The other faces the future 
and is waiting for the new light of tomorrow. The principle of 
Protestantism is not an infallible book over against an infallible 
church but the principle of absolute individual independence in 
the investigation of truth and its immediate and practical applica- 
tion to life. Therefore Protestantism must progress. Our own 

republic has advanced rapidly in the last eight years, not because 

alone we had a vigorous president, but because freedom of speech 
has illuminated the public mind and the public voice has given 
its approval. The only way in a republic by which new problems 
secure speedy solution, and new principles become either living 
law or dead issues in one campaign, is by free speech. Free 
speech is the emery wheel to grind off the alloy from the gem of 
truth; it is the chemical reagent to precipitate convictions in the 
fluid thought of the public; it is the telescope to aid us in seeing 
the star of hope. 

Second, unlimited free speech is a necessity to the mutual 
understanding and sympathy of various classes of the govern- 
ment. Legislators must be equable. Labor and capital must be 
better acquainted. North and South must get together. The 
Disciples and Baptists must meet in such assemblies as this. The 
remedy for misunderstandings, even when caused by speech, is 
not less but more free speech. 

Third, free speech is essential as the only permanent antitoxin 
against tyranny. Napoleon muzzled free speech. The Czar, a 
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few years ago, gave a list of topics in which he commanded all 
Russian editors to be silent. Cromwell said, “My government is 
not worth preservation if it cannot stand against paper shot;” 
and yet twice, of his tyranny, he sent a satirist to court to’ be 
tried as a libeler. There is a constant tendency of those in power 
to hold this position at all hazards. There is danger both of 
blinded vision and blunted conscience. Free speech means 
watchfulness on the part of the people and fearfulness on the 
part of the rulers. It means information requested and informa- 
tion discussed, and information judged. 

Fourth, unlimited free speech is essential to allay social unrest. 
There is indeed a grave danger here that free speech may arouse 
. social unrest and create mistrust and suspicion. It is proper to 
comment on matters of public concern, but “slander, meanest 
spawn of hell,” as Tennyson puts it, makes reputation a plaything. 
The imputation of base motives is degrading. We feel that 
Napoleon was right in saying: “A printing-house is a powder 
magazine into which every fool must not be allowed to enter.” 
There is often such gross misrepresentation, such poisoning of 
the public mind. And there is no real redress. No retraction can 
undo the damage done. The suspicion remains, and many do not 
hear of the retraction, and still, even this misuse of free speech 
can only be met effectively by free speech. Let others also speak, 
and the comparison of vituperation with sober judgment will 
be as black to white. If government is right, it will bear investiga- 
tion. If it objects to free speech, the presumption is that some- 
thing is wrong. Anarchy is generally due to a policy of repres- 
sion, as instance Russia in comparison with England. Anarchy 
is not indigenous to a republic. 

In a republic, the man who discusses a lost issue is laughed at. 
In a repressive monarchy he might be a martyr. It is a great 
stock in trade that Eugene Debs has been in prison. In this 
morning’s paper, President Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, is reported as presenting to his organization a full 
account of certain injunction proceedings, although the court 
had forbidden him to refer to it either in writing or spoken words. 

He says that he may be at once cited for contempt of court. 
Nothing could be better for Mr. Gompers’ cause. To be arrested 
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would be a stronger argument for his contention than any verbal 
statement he could make. But such arrest would be a serious 
mistake for the cause of truth. Mr. Bryce in his American 
Commonwealth puts this idea into the following words: 


Under a repressive government, the sense of grievance and injustice 
fans the flame of resistance in a persecuted minority. But in a country 
like this, where the freedom of the press, the right of public meeting, 
and the right of association and agitation have been legally extended 
and are daily exerted more widely than anywhere else in the world, 
there is nothing to awaken that sense. He whom the multitude con- 
demns or ignores has no further court of appeal to look to. Rome has 
spoken. His cause has been heard and judgment has gone against him. 


Here are two examples to illustrate the truth of this conten- 
tion. Dario Papa of Italy, who haa been an ardent admirer of 
republicanism, though a converted Republican, chiefly through 
influence from America, was to make a speech to the assembled 
people in one of the theaters of Milan. A telegram came from 
Crispi’s government to the local authorities not to permit the 
meeting. The authorities replied that it would make less trouble 
to let the meeting go on; that the people wanted to hear Papa. 
The reply came that though he should be allowed to speak, the 
censor must sit on the platform and stop him if he said anything 
against the monarchy. apa described in detail the sufferings of 
the people and at last said: “And all this we owe to the house 
of Savoy!” The censor went across the stage and touched the 
speaker’s arm warningly; but Papa continued: “And you all see 
that I am forbidden by this representative of the house of Savoy 
to say that all this we owe to the house of Savoy.” No one can 
be blind to the fact that the cause of the government would have 
been served far better if no censor had been at the meeting. 

The other illustration is from our own country. John Turner, 
an immigrant, was arrested in 1903, and imprisoned at Ellis 
Island on the charge of being an anarchist. Not that he had 
advocated violence. All he had said in a hall in New York City 
was that he advised a gencral strike. But he was called an 
anarchist because he belonged to an association of anarchists, and 
the law describes an anarchist as one “who disbelieves in or who 
is opposed to all organized government, or who is a member of 
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or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching such 
belief in opposition to all government.” At once a great mass- 
meeting was held in New York and able leaders and speakers took 
part. Ernest Crosby, in an article in the North American Review, 
compared Turner with Peter Kropatkin, Henrik Ibsen, and Leo 
Tolstoy as theoretical anarchists, and John Turner, whom other- 
wise few would have noticed, at once became a public martyr and 
hero whose name was on the lips of all. 

Such are the claims of an unlimited free speech. What about 
securing those limits which all acknowledge are legitimate, not 
by law, but by public opinion? The English audiences are quick 
at expressing their disapproval in a public meeting when the 
discourse is not intelligent or the speaking descends to mere party 
glorification; and they know how to hiss as well as applaud. 
After all, there are no limits to free speech except as immoral or 
treasonable, and then only as manifestly so. The limit to free 
speech must be free speech. The antidote to a free speech of 
license is a free speech of sanity. Let all be free to speak, and 
all be free to dissent. What we want is the quick expression of 
the moral forces of the nation. Where money and political pre- 
ferment do not induce free speech, let patriotism and the love of 
righteousness. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: I have now the pleasure of introducing 
to you the second Vice-President of this Congress, who will lead 
us in the closing prayer, President Joseph W. Mauck, LL.D., of 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Prayer having been offered, the Congress adjourned to recon- 
vene on Wednesday, November 11, 1908, at 2:30 o’clock P. M. 


SECOND DAY 


Afternoon Session 
November 11, 1908 
2:30 o'clock, P. M. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The hour has arrived for opening this 
afternoon session. Let us sing three verses of Hymn No. 450, 
the first, fifth, and sixth stanzas: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 


(The Congress rose and joined in singing the hymn) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will be led in prayer by Dr. Greene, 
of Evanston. 


(Dr. B. A. Greene, of Evanston, IIl., led the Congress in prayer) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: Our theme for study this afternoon is 
“The Doctrine of Atonement in Terms of Modern Thought.” 
The first writer is Rev. B. A. Jenkins, D.D., Kansas City, Mo.” 
Will Mr. Jenkins please step forward and occupy the platform? 


Rev. B. A. Jenxins, D.D. (Disciple), Kansas City, Mo., sub- 
mitted the following paper: 


THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT IN TERMS OF 
MODERN THOUGHT 
Dr. George Gordon says that the age is without a definite and 
systematized theology. And I think most of us will agree that he 
is right. Old things have passed away, and all things have not yet 
become new. Time was when a theological student could choose 
his system: calvinistic, Armenian, what not, and have it all lined 
out for him, ready-made and complete. It was a case of pay 
your money and take your choice. That day has passed. The 
professor’s chair no longer declares: “This is the doctrine. All 
other views are false.” Instead, it says: “We are feeling our way 
along this line. It is in this general direction that the truth lies, 
we think.” Indeed there is no such thing as the New Theology. 
It is not yet born. The age is in travail with it still. 
81 
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So it is, in my judgment, with this question of the atonement. 
The old conceptions, so neatly and systematically sawn, planed, 
jointed, so easy of statement and of comprehension, are no longer 
capable of containing the modern mind. Its free-winged spirit 
scorns in such scant borders to be spanned. We have not yet 
solved this problem. Probably we never shall, completely. One 
element of religion lies in mystery. But certainly the older 
theories have become inadequate, and the age is feeling its way 
after some more rational, if tentative, statement. 

As soon as Christian thought, in the earliest centuries, began 
to formulate doctrines in a more expanded shape than the simple 
words of Scripture, it reached the conclusion, upon this question 
of the atonement, that Christ was delivered as a ransom to Satan 
to purchase man’s immunity from sin and from its consequences. 
Men were the real possessions of Satan, and God bought their 
freedom with the person of Christ. For the first ten centuries, 
roughly stating, this was the accepted doctrine of the church. In 
some quarters it has even been accepted ten centuries later. 

It was in the eleventh century that Anselm modified the doc- 
trine, and mollified it, to this extent, that the ransom was paid by 
Jesus not to Satan but to God. He considered that satisfaction 
was due to God from man, before man could be relieved of the 
consequences of his sin. In view of the enormity of man’s guilt, 
and in view of the greatness of God, no sum could be paid that; 
was not equal to the dignity and power of God himself. As none 
was the equal of God, he himself became man that he might, in 
his infinite mercy offer to himself a fitting discharge of the debt. 

At the time of the Reformation, a still further modification 
was presented. As Anselm’s view was couched in terms of 
commercial law, so the Reformers’ was declared in terms of 
criminal law. The satisfaction owed to God was punishment. 
Suffering, penal suffering, must be endured by someone to satisfy 
the outraged justice of God. Christ undertook to endure it; and 
he bore the penalty for all sins of all men, in all time, even, as 
some of them held, the sufferings of hell. 

A later view that has even been taught within the past genera- 
tion in one great New England Seminary that I know of, is the 
governmental view that the majesty of God’s law must needs 
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be maintained, that it had been outraged by man’s sin, and that 
Jesus took upon himself to suffer the vindication of the law, in 
behalf of man. 

Of these various mechanical, legal, commercial, hard-and-fast 
views, Horace Bushnell long ago said: “The lean kine of judicial 
satisfaction have devoured the good kine of God’s regenerative 
bounty.” And elsewhere he remarks the difficulty that those 
who maintain the judicial, legislative, or substitutionary theories 
have to maintain themselves within their doctrine. They will 
get beyond it, and revel occasionally in such texts as “The love of 
Christ constraineth us ;”’ “Christ liveth in me;” “God commendeth 
his love toward us in that while we are sinners,” etc., etc. So, 
though they hold to the fierce anger of God, inextinguishable 
except by a victim, their hearts are better. 

Bushnell, by the way, is an instance of those thinkers who, 
now and then, since the Middle Ages, in reaction from the 
mechanical theories current in their day, have swung to what 
may be called the moral influence theory, viz., that Christ’s work 
was a revelation of God’s heart of goodness, purity, and love, 
intended not to appease God himself, since he did not need it, 
nor to buy off Satan since his ownership was at least limited, but 
to win man to repentance and to love for God. 

Bushnell adds: “No doctrine of the atoning or reconciling 
jwork of Christ has ever yet been developed that can be said to 
thave received the consent of the Christian world.” And he 
believes that the final doctrine will emerge at the point of “the 
moral view,” and be concluded there. 

I am not at all sure but that this moral view, this purely ethical 
theory of the atoning work of Christ, would find more votaries 
among the men of today who are imbued with the modern spirit, 
than would any more theological conception. I am not sure but 
that the reaction has been so great from the old legalistic concep- 
tions that we have swung to the other extreme of a purely 
prophetic and ethical mission for the great Teacher of Nazareth. 
We have so changed our view of God from governor and king; 
we have so revolted at the conception of “Sinners in the hand of 
an angry God;” we have so altered our interpretation of the 
Hebrew phrase: “The Lord our God is a jealous God visiting 
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the sins of the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation ;” we have so turned and tied to the interpretation of 
God as to that of Father and loving Lord, that we can no longer 
accept the governmental theories. And yet no doctrine has been 
evolved which meets acceptance at the hands of the time-spirit. 
We have, furthermore, so altered our view of Scripture, under 
the modern criticism, and under the new method of biblical theol- 
ogy, that we no longer expect a uniform view of the work of 
Christ among all the New Testament writers, but rather diversi- 
fied views from different writers who ponder upon the same facts. 
Our danger therefore is, is it not, that we shall be left without 
any view other than that Christ’s work was like that of any 
great and good teacher who rebelling against the abuses of his 
time, is bound sooner or later to pay for his protest with his life. 

No doubt the next great solution of this problem is to be 
somewhere along this line. But is the solution reached when the 
analogy of Christ’s life and work to that of other great martyrs 
is traced? We all believe in these days, I think it is safe to say, 
that Christ died to save man from man, not man from God— 
social redemption; that Christ died to save man from self, not 
man from Satan—individual redemption; that Christ died to save 
man from sin, not man from hell—immediate redemption; but is 
it safe to say that the age is to be content with the statement that 
he died, or, for that matter, lived, for these ends, only as Huss, 
Savonarola, Socrates, or Daniel lived and died for man’s re- 
demption ? 

No, there is something greater here, and more mysterious; 
greater as the degree of difference between him and them 
amounted to a difference in kind; more mysterious as the express 
revelation of God in him, the hatred of immaculate purity for 
sin, the suffering of untainted goodness in an atmosphere of 
taint and stain, all are more or less mysterious to the contaminated 
vision of sinful men. | 

The present attempt at a constructive statement upon the 
subject of the atonement—and it cannot be too often emphasized 
that it is only an attempt that has so far been made—must begin, 
it seems to me, somewhere near a point like the following, which 
has become so familiar in the scientific statements of the day: 
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All life and all progress in the world is at the expense of 
sacrifice and death on the part of some one or many. Mere 
physical existence can only be begun and maintained.as the result 
of rapid, repeated, widespread death. Not only we, but all 
creatures rise on stepping-stones of others’ dead selves to higher 
things. The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now, in giving birth to the next day and the next 
generation, and the next era. To put it ever on the lowest plane, 
it is not merely certain rudimentary forms of life that make their 
culminating act the act of reproduction, and with this climax of 
their careers pass off the stage of the living forever; but even 
the highest type of life—man—in giving life to his kind that are 
to follow him, in nurturing them, guarding them, rearing them, 
voluntarily embraces decay and death, if gradual, yet no less sure. 

This sacrifice of life that other life may follow—higher, better 
life or else the universe is all out of gear—is partly involuntary 
and partly voluntary. The struggle for life has its fail in the 
struggle for the life of others. The pouring out of blood for the 
sustenance of the beasts that prey has its opposite motive in the 
pouring out of their hearts’ rich tide by the mothers of the race 
that prays. The awful war of extermination that rages in the 
thick jungles of the tiniest zrass-blades as well as in the greatest 
forests and mountain fastnesses claims not more victims than the 
altars of voluntary vicarious sacrifice upon which the parents of 
all men and many creatures willingly and gladly lay down their 
lives. 

The same principle applies, does it not, in matters higher than 
mere physical existence. There is no advancement in human 
thought, no growth of any great telling movement among men 
except at the cost of life. Advance comes by friction, opposition, 
battle; and these waste life. The scholar burns out. his life with 
his midnight oil. The preacher—if he be really a preacher—dies 
just so much upon the cross, every time he ascends his pulpit. 
The statesman—if he be one, ard not a mere politician—-gives his 
‘life for great ideas just as really through his toil as the soldier 

in his marches and his battles. The man of affairs, that deserts 
| may be watered and conquered, roads built, the earth peopled and 
prospered, gives his life whatever the motive, either in midnight 
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journeys, or meetings, or wastes it in the confinement of a cell- 
like office. The world of thought grows, develops, but at what 
tremendous cost of human life! 

In the same fashion, may it be, is it not true that in the 
world of spirit, growth comes only in the train of death? That 
souls may be uplifted, cleansed, exalted, redeemed, someone or 
many must die. Indeed we have seen many die in the ages past 
for just this purpose. A moral vicarious sacrifice needs little 
illustration beside our own memories of a long and heroic history. 
So far we can understand. But is it not possible that just at 
this point enters the larger sacrifice which we cannot understand 
—a mysterious sacrifice, a death demanded in the very nature 
of things spiritual, that higher life, eternal life, sin-free life 
might be the portion of the race? The necessity for such a sacri- 
fice is no more mysterious, no more awful, than the necessity for 
the wholesale slaughter and the multitudinous self-immolation 
that is going on every hour in the world. 

With this general hint, then, as to how the process of redemp- 
tion is likely to appear to the modern mind, we may attempt to 
trace its course. 

Here is the fact of sin in the world—the one universal problem 
that man had ever grappled with. Everywhere and in all times 
men had struggled with it. They had sacrificed lamb after lamb, 
bullock after bullock, hecatomb after hecatomb, till their temples 
had run red with blood, and yet, like Lady Macbeth, they 
had never been able to wash out the foul stain upon their hands. 
They had a consciousness of their God or their God’s hatred of 
sin, and yet though they had erected priesthoods to intercede 
with him, they had never been able to arrive certainly at a sense 
of forgiveness which was, and perhaps still is, the end and aim 
of all religious service. For one thing, they were uncertain as 
to the character of their God, and his attitude toward rebellious 
children 

Such being the state of affairs, and God seeing it, felt the need 
of a solution for man, of this tragic question; and as a means ) 
to this end, of a full revelation to man of his own heart—its 
hatred toward and horror of sin, its love for and pity toward man. 
So, when the fulness of time had come, when man had reached 
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such maturity as would comprehend, in some measure, his self- 
revelation, the incarnation followed. God chose to reveal his 
qualities not in a book, not in the words of prophets and teachers, 
not in a system of theological statements, not in the works of 
nature. He had already shadowily revealed himself in all these 
ways; and to individual minds, here and there, these revelations 
had been intelligible. But to the great multitude of men there is 
but one book legible and comprehensible, and that is man. Every- 
body could read a man’s life, everybody would read a man’s 
life—so interesting, so fascinating is man to humanity. Hence, 
when God would send his final message to humanity he must 
write in this final and universal language of mankind—a man. 
He did so. He said to the world: “This man is myself. What 
he is I am. - He does always the things that Pieeee me. He and 
Tare one. He that hath seen him hath seen me.” 

Having thus revealed himself fully to men, he proceeded to 
show through this human medium, his attitude toward sin. Never 
in all the world has there been such rebuke of sin as in the mere 
presence of Jesus Christ upon the earth. Not the broken tables 
of the law, not the fiery serpents in the wilderness, not the deluge, 
nor the ashes of Gomorrah have ever carried the conviction of 
God’s unalterable and inappeasable hostility to guilt as has the 
quiet, gentle, calm dignity of Jesus’ sinlessness. The word of 
God is here heard most convincingly not in the earthquake, not 
in the fire and tempest, but in the still small voice of the incarnate 
God. His presence, like that of the Holy Spirit, nay which is 
identical with that of the Holy Spirit, convicts the world of sin 
and judgment. 

And yet, along with this message of hatred toward sin comes 
the major strain, the dominant theme, in the symphony of Jesus’ 
life, of God’s overflowing, inextinguishable love for man—the 
sinner. Individuals heard the strain—Oh, so clearly—the rich 
young ruler, the woman of Samaria, Zaccheus, the publican, 
Simon Peter, the traitor, the poor drab in the Temple—these and 
scores besides heard the new uote, the song of love and forgive- 
ness: “Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” Here 
was no consuming fire of wrath, here was no freezing ice of im- 
penetrable sinlessness, lofty, stark, and aloof. Here was gentle- 
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ness, long-suffering, mercy, love. This was the heart of God. 
Individuals caught the message, the nation caught it, and slowly 
the nations catch it, too. 

But this goodness, this tenderness, this sinlessness, this em- 
bodied mercy, must suffer in the presence of sinfulness. The very 
word long-suffering shows that we have felt some inkling of 
the pains of God. We have suffered, too, have we not, in some 
feeble attempts at a purely moral redemption. We have wrestled 
in soul with an erring brother in the bonds of his sin, with a 
wilful and headstrong child, with a criminal wretch struggling 
to be free of the shackles of long habit. We, now and then, have 
made vicarious atonement, at least in its elements, so far as the 
simple moral motive extends. But we are not God. We did not 
make man. We are not responsible for his well-being, his 
ongoing, in short his redemption. We, therefore, cannot under- 
stand the full agony of creative grief at the moral maladjust- 
ment of the creature. 


We do not know, we cannot tell, 
The pain he had to bear. 


If we suffer in the throes of a rebirth for some friend, parish- 
ioner, or relative, struggling loose from a wicked past, what must 
have been the agonies of Gethsemane, and of the hours upon 
the cross? 

I would not be misunderstood as implying that this sympa- 
thetic moral passion is all there was to the atonement. It is 
about all that we can understand. But at the outset I tried to 
say that, in my judgment, mystery is a legitimate part of religion; 
and because we cannot understand more than this is no reason 
why we should affirm that there is no more. Indeed we cannot 
understand why there should be pain and passion in mere 
physical birth, in intellectual birth, in moral birth. Why then is 
it a thing incredible that we cannot analyze, systematize, theologize 
plainly, mathematically, dogmatically, this mysterious process of 
redemption ? 

The time has gone by, in my judgment, when theologians 
presume God to scan, when they employ with smug certitude 
the phrases, “scheme of redemption,” “plan of salvation,’ and 
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the like. We have come to feel that the scheme, if there is one, 
is too stellar in its scope, the plan, if there is one, is too nearly 
like the Pleiades in proportions for us to outline with a geo- 
metrical exactness, in the size of a printed page. 

That “God hath his mysteries of grace, ways that we cannot 
tell,’ I, for one, firmly believe. That he has thus dealt in the 
profundity of his wisdom, with the problem of sin, I have no 
doubt. That somehow the sufferings of Christ were necessary 
to accomplish his gigantic purpose is altogether in line with the 
best scientific thought of today. That those sufferings fulfilled 
something more than the purpose of erecting a beautiful moral 
ideal of self-forgetfulness, heroism, courage, renunciation, is, I 
believe, the conviction of this present age and of the best thought 
of the age just coming on. What that purpose was we can, no 
doubt, do little more than hint ; but that hint, in harmony with the 
ascent of man, finds its analogue in the struggle for the life of 
others which is one of the leading themes in the natural science, 
social science, political science of the time. 

Poets sometimes reach truer conclusions than philosophers, as 
hearts sometimes are more nearly infallible than heads; and it 
is a modern American, the editor of one of our leading magazines, 
who writes: 

Subtlest thought shall fail and learning falter, 
Churches change, forms perish, systems go; 
But our deep human needs they will not alter, 
Christ no after age shall ere outgrow. — 

Yea, amen, O changeless one, thou only 

Art life’s guide and spiritual goal, 

Thou the light across the dark vale lonely, 
Thou the eternal haven of the soul. 


I do not feel that I have done much more than preach about 
this theme—and a little preachment, at that. I fear that the 
academic philosophers who are here will think it woefully inade- 
quate as a theological statement. And yet, if I have done any- 
thing at all, in my half-hour, it is to give the impression that I 
consider this much more of a theme for preaching than for 
philosophizing ; for, when you philosophers shall fail in stating it, 
we preachers shall succeed in singing it, such an easy and such a 
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winged song it is, so mysteriously beautiful and so beautifully 
mysterious, into its resting-place in the aching, sin-scarred hearts 
of men. I cannot state it in scientific fashion, nor do I believe 
that you can, but I can preach it, after a certain fashion, and by 
God’s grace I intend to go on preaching it, till this poor lisping 
stammering tongue lies silent in the grave; and then I expect to 
hear it both stated and preached in triumphant voices on the 
plains of God. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: ‘The second paper on this theme is by 
Rev. Frederick Lent, New Haven, Conn. Mr. Lent will take 
the platform. 


Rev. FrepertcK Lent, PH.D. (Baptist), of New Haven, 
Conn., presented the following paper: 


THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT IN TERMS OF 
MODERN THOUGHT 


There is only one thing fundamental in a man’s theology, and 
that is his thought of God. This determines his view of atone- 
ment, and every other article of his creed. Anselm’s notion of 
God, which corresponded to the feudal ideas of the age, demanded 
a sufficient reparation for the insult done the honor of God. With 
the transition from feudalism to modern forms of government, 
came the thought of God who must maintain the sanctity of his 
moral government. The theory of penal satisfaction is based on 
the conception of a God who must punish sin. The theories of 
Anselm, Grotius, and the Protestant reformers are passing away, 
because their conceptions of God are outgrown. We are not 
better logicians than they, but we start from different premises. 
We are revolted by the lines of Watts (quoted by Canon Farrar 
in The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought, London, 1900, 
P. 37) : 

Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood 
That calmed God’s frowning face, 
That sprinkled o’er the burning throne 
And turned the wrath to grace. 


Foreign to our thinking are Spurgeon’s words: “Christ took 
the cup in both hands, and at one tremendous draught of Inve 
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drank damnation dry.” We believe in God the Father as he is 
revealed in the teaching, life, and character of Jesus. It is this 
conception of God as Father which shapes the modern view of 
atonement. The thought of Christ being’ punished in our stead 
or dying to satisfy the claims of justice is out of harmony with 
Jesus’ teaching concerning God. The God of Jesus is forgiving, 
generous, and good even to the wicked and ungrateful. Mercy 
is his primary attribute. The whole gospel is given in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It says nothing concerning eternal decrees, 
it has no word about God’s offended honor, or violated law and 
its satisfaction. The parable does not deal with things, but with 
personal relations between Father and Son. It sets forth the 
Father’s pitying, longing love, which awaits the sinful child’s re- 
turn in repentance. It shows how God forgives freely, restoring 
the penitent to favor and fellowship. Jesus taught that we must be 
merciful because God is. “Then came Peter and said to him, 
Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? Until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, until seven times but until seventy times seven” (Matt. 18: 
21-23). Why? Because this is the law of the kingdom of 
heaven ; that is, it is God’s way. St. Paul had the same conception 
of God when he said “Be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving each other, as God in Christ forgave you..... Be 
ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children” (Eph. 4:32— 
5:1). We must forgive freely, without exacting penalty for 
injuries, because God thus forgives. In Jesus’ teaching, the only 
condition of forgiveness is repentance. “It is inconceivable that 
God should forgive the impenitent, and equally inconceivable 
that he should not forgive the penitent. The object of all of 
God’s dealings is to win us to himself. The penitent sinner is 
eagerly welcomed. However seriously one injures you, however 
just and keen your resentment, you cannot cherish anger when 
he comes crushed, groveling at your feet, and doing all he can 


to compensate. 
Who is not with repentance satisfied, 


Is not of heaven or earth. 
To cherish resentment and withhold forgiveness in such a case 
is fatuous and devilish. True penitence is, in short, irresistible. 
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It is the real solvent of past discord” (Marcus Dods, The Atone- 
ment in Modern Religious Thought, p. 182). 

Jesus’ attitude toward sinners shows how God deals with 
them. He simply said to the penitent, “Thy sins are forgiven.” 
The sinful and stained found in him a ready friend. It would 
never occur to one that Jesus required to be propitiated before he 
could pardon. But Jesus was the revelation of God, and what is 
true of him is true of God. The old soldier of Plymouth made 
the mistake of sending to woo Priscilla for him one whom she 
could love as she could not love the grim warrior who sent 
him. Did God make the mistake of sending Jesus, loving, tender, 
forgiving, merciful, so that men find in Christ what is not in the 
Father? Nay, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” he 
said. He came with God’s own passion for men, to seek the lost, 
and call sinners to repentance. So by his life and character he 
showed that God is satisfied, not with the punishment of sin, 
but with the recovery of the sinner. Salvation must be more 
than mere remission of the penalty of sin. It must be the moral 
union of the repentant sinner with God. The work of Jesus 
looks toward a genuine atonement, at-one-ment. 

Jesus as the revealer of God the Father is the final authority 
for our thought of atonement. We cannot go to the Bible as a 
unit of which any text has equal value with every other text. The 
Bible is a record of religious progress. It contains the history of 
the doctrine of atonement in its development from the pagan to 
the Christian point of view. We cannot expect, nor do we find, 
one view only, consistently set forth from first to last. Modern 
historical study of biblical theology finds in the Bible different 
conceptions of the nature of sin, of sacrifice, and of the ground 
of forgiveness. It traces the different teachings to their sources 
in the various periods of time, and finds widely variant views 
current in the same period. It does find, however, that in the 
Old Testament vicarious satisfaction or penal substitution is not 
a characteristic teaching, but rather, incidental and subordinate. 
Even in the Levitical code, sacrifice is efficacious only as it ex- 
presses the heart and mind of the worshiper. The prophetic 
teaching is that of Jesus, free pardon for sin conditioned on 
repentance. It is not unfair to say that Ps. 51 contains the 
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most characteristic teaching of the Old Testament concerning 
sin, sacrifice, and forgiveness. 

The New Testament writers are for the most part in their 
interpretation of Christ’s work in accord with his own thought. 
Yet, if the outlook on our problem be from the narrow opening 
of some single texts, we may arrive at conclusions wholly at 
variance with the teaching of Jesus and the general trend of 
New Testament thought. Our doctrine of atonement must not 
be formulated by a mere systematization of proof texts, but by 
reference to Christ as the ultimate and final authority, in teaching, 
life, and character. 

But did Jesus give an adequate and complete teaching con- 
cerning the forgiveness of sins and the meaning of salvation? It 
would be strange if he did not, when his mission was the redemp- 
tion of men. To whom shall we go for the words of eternal life 
if not to Jesus? The parable of the prodigal son contains all 
that Jesus regarded as essential in setting forth the Father’s 
forgiveness and acceptance of the repentant Son. Is it not true 
that our theclogy must be a return to the gospel of Jesus? We 
are not to find elsewhere supplementary corrective teaching. 
Jesus gave a whole gospel. His work was to reveal the Father, 
and this he accomplished, in what he said, and was, and did. 

It is not certain that Jesus regarded his death as a necessary 
part of his career from the very beginning of his ministry. As 
a result of the hostility which gathered head against him, his 
pondering on the Scriptures and his deep insight into the heart 
of the Father, his unique religious consciousness led him to the 
conviction that death was the inevitable end of his way. He had 
come to devote his life absolutely without stint to the service of 
men, even to death, if need be, to set them free from the bondage 
of sin. As time went on, he saw that to be true to his mission he 
must die. But there is no hint that he ever thought of his suffer- 
ing and death as the vicarious endurance of penalty. It was 
vicarious suffering indeed, but he did not base the forgiveness 
of sins upon it. He regarded his death as the culmination of 
a career, such that it would secure the end he sought, the exempli- 
fication of that relation to God and men which God approves. 
His death as revealing the will of God, and the ideal of life, 
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becomes redemptive for those who accept the truth thus revealed, 
(Compare Burton, “Biblical Doctrine of Atonement,” Biblical 
W orld, June, July, 1908.) 

If we ask how men obtained forgiveness of sin before Jesus 
died, we find that the prophets and Psalmist describe an experi- 
ence in no way different from the religious experience of today. 
They came directly to God, and found mercy, being penitent. 
Isaiah, Micah, Amos, all write in the strongest condemnation of 
the idea that sacrifice is needed to placate God. God asks repent- 
ance, and only repentance. Ezekiel is equally emphatic in declar- 
ing that remission of sins follows repentance. The Psalmist 
stained with bloodguiltiness found pardon, according unto the 
multitude of God’s tender mercies, because he acknowledged his 
trangressions. He offered no sacrifice but that of a broken and 
contrite spirit, because God is pleased with no other. In other 
words, the death of Christ made no change in God. The Psalmist 
knew that God is “good, ready to forgive, and abundant in loving 
kindness to all who call upon him.” Jesus suffered, not to pur- 
chase the pardon of God for men, but to reveal that which was 
eternally in the heart of God. If, before Jesus, men could trust 
God’s merciful love, how much more may we, who look back 
upon the cross! Surely, if Christ’s death had been necessary 
to the pardon of sins, he would have come earlier in the history 
of the world. It is out of the question to suppose that prior to 
his death God exercised forgiveness in anticipation of Calvary’s 
payment of the human debt of sin. There is no hint of it in 
Scripture. If he did, then the prophets and the Psalmist trusted 
a mercy which did not exist, and God was other than he seemed 
to them, who believed in the forgiveness of sins solely because 
of his loving kindness. But we cannot entertain such a thought. 
Rather, we see in the cross of Christ the full light of revelation 
of God’s eternal love, which sent its foregleams through all the 
ages, until in the fulness of time, God sent forth his son. Viewed 
as a sacrifice to appease God, the cross came woefully late. Seen 
as a revelation of eternal atonement, it stand fittingly related to 
all the past and coming ages. 

The full disclosure of God the Father could be made only 
through the cross, and in this, as well as in the historical circum- 
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stances, lies the necessity for the death of Jesus. He must die 
if he would save men. The cross is the only adequate expression 
of that which is fundamental in God, his suffering love in his 
relation to men. Jesus camie preaching the “kingdom of heaven.” 
How often the phrase was on his lips! But does he ever call God 
“king?” Not once. Is God, as Jesus taught of him, less mighty, 
less kingly? No, but the king is Father. The Kingdom of God, 
and the kingship of God are expressed in terms of fatherhood. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son shows the king as first of all 
Father. The joy at the return of the lost indicates the sorrow 
that love felt while he was away. Jesus’ reply to Zebedee’s son’s 
request for royal office shows what he regarded as primary in the 
kingdom of heaven, that is, in God himself. ‘Ye know that 
they who are accounted to rule over the gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great ones exercise authority over them. But it shall 
not be so among you. But whosoever would become great among 
you, shall be your minister and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be servant of all. For the Son of man also came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many” (Mark 10: 42-45). The principle of service, of devo- 
tion even to death, is the law of God’s nature. “Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it brings forth fruit.’ This Jesus saw as the law at the center 
of God’s universe, of God’s being. It is a law of the moral world 
as truly as gravitation is a law of the physical. Bushnell was 
interpreting Jesus when he grounded vicarious sacrifice in prin- 
ciples of universal obligations. So if Jesus revealed the Father 
in his essential nature, he must go to the cross, a voluntary 
sacrifice for the sins of men. Anything less would have left the 
revelation, not merely partial, but totally inadequate, since that 
which is most characteristic of the king, his suffering love, could 
not have been disclosed. The cross revealed to what lengths 
love can go in seeking the redemption of men. It was not a 
brief transaction, a spectacle of suffering whose purpose was to 
appease an angry God. It was rather God’s self-disclosure, 
showing that the cross was in his heart eternally, long before it 


stood on Calvary. ; 
Thus the cross reveals that which is at the center of God’s 
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universe. It shows God. eternally seeking to win men to fellow- 
ship and moral oneness with him; sparing no cost to accomplish 
this. It reveals the upward way of God with man, and the 
sacrifice back of the moral progress of the race. God’s world is 
not blasted, but growing. The “Fall” is not the explanation 
of the incarnation. The work of Christ is not an interpolation, 
but the crowning act in the revelation of God’s eternal process of 
human redemption, in labor, passion, and sacrifice. The incarna- 
tion must have taken place, if there had been no sin, because of 
God’s eternal purpose to perfect man into union with himself. 
Given the fact of sin, then God’s attitude toward men must 
result in the death of the incarnate one, to give full expression 
to God. 

The cross revealed the perfect experience of sonship in a 
human life, and was the manifestation of God’s purpose. The 
cross has cosmic significance. It shows the unwearying self- 
sacrifice of God in his work for the final perfecting of all things. 
When John was on Patmos, he saw the throne of the Almighty 
God the King. The sovereign purpose and work of God was to 
be revealed. Only the lion of the tribe of Judah was able to 
unloose the seals of the book, and make known God’s kingly acts. 
John looked to see the lion, but saw, standing in the midst of 
the throne, a lamb, as it had been slain (Rev., chap. 5). The 
symbolism is plain. The throne means sovereignty, the slain 
lamb, suffering love; it is “in the midst of the throne,” that is, 
eternally at the heart of God’s being and power; it “is in the midst 
of the throne and of the four living creatures, and of the elders ;” 
that is, the cross is the visible center of God’s universe, the secret 
at the very core of all things. Only the cross could fully reveal 
God. 

Because the cross reveals the self-sacrificing love of God, it 
makes plain his righteousness, and exhibits his estimate of the 
sin of men. Here it is seen that God grudges no sacrifice by 
which righteousness can be promoted and how low love will stoop 
to rescue us from the thraldom of sin. Righteousness is seen 
to be his supreme interest. He is not indifferent to sin. The 
only adequate repentance for sin must be made in the light of the, 
cross, which alone shows the infinite sorrow of God, and the 
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pangs he suffers until it be exterminated, and we are wholly 
cleansed from it. 

After a study of atonement in the great literatures of all 
times and lands, Dinsmore finds that the conviction of the world 
is this: . 

If there is a disposition on the part of the injured one to forgive, 
and genuine repentance in the heart of the wrongdoer, there is no 
obstacle to complete pardon, provided the mercy is so granted and accepted 
that the true nature of the wrong is understood by both parties and the 
sanctities of moral obligation receive no weakening.? 


It has been said that Christ must die bearing our punishment 
for sin, that God’s righteousness might be demonstrated, by 
showing that he is not indifferent to sin. But could God not 
show his hatred of sin, and make us feel his righteousness, except 
by the infliction of penalty? How does a child know his mother’s 
estimate of his sin? By the punishment she inflicts upon him, or 
on an innocent person who suffers in his stead? Does he not see 
the heinousness of his wrong because of the suffering it causes 
her? If anything will beget repentance in his heart, it is not 
infliction of the punishment he knows is due, but an appreciation 
of the anguish she endures. God’s hatred of sin could not be 
adequately expressed except by his own suffering. Only infinite 
love could reveal the righteousness of God, and the unspeakable 
awfulness. of sin. One cannot stand at the cross and think 
lightly of sin. The acceptance of free pardon there cannot 
weaken, but must rather strengthen the sanctities of moral 
obligation. For such forgiveness at the cross can come only by the 
repudiation of sin which is condemned in the cross. Such repent- 
ance is the return to moral oneness with God. It is faith which 
God reckons as righteousness, because it is incipient righteous- 
ness, the attitude of obedience and love. It is union with Christ, 
and being thus reconciled to God by the death of his son, we are 
saved through his life. Well said Alexander MacLaren: “A 
Christianity without a dying Christ is a dying Christianity.” “God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


1Dinsmore, Atonement in Literature and Life, p. 164. 
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The conception of God as Father determines also the modern 
view of sin, its nature, its penalty, and the atonement it requires. 
John said, “Sin is lawlessness.” It is either a single act expressive 
of a sinful disposition, or it is the sinful character itself. It is 
not infraction of statute law. It is rather the opposite of love, a 
state of character unlike the divine character. It is alienation 
from the Father. It is not merely something negative, the 
absence of goodness. It is self-affirmation; it is a fixed moral 
preference; it is banishment from the Father’s love and fellow- 
ship. The penalty of sin is therefore in itself. It is guilt, which 
results in moral deterioration, and if persisted in, in eternal 
separation from God. Our idea of God forbids us to think that 
he can have any other end in punishment than the discipline and 
recovery of the sinner. God’s law of action with men is not “an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” We cannot admit that 
he requires so much punishment for so much sin. And on the 
other hand, the nature of sin’s penalty is such that it is impossible 
to transfer it. No one can become guilty in my stead. There 
is no place for penal substitution in the moral constitution of 
things. Penalty can be removed only by the removal of sin itself. 
Atonement cannot be the suffering of penalty viewed as inflicted 
by God for the vindication of law. If sin were merely a debt, or 
insult to a sovereign, then we might think of reparation. Crime 
against statutory law can be visited with statutory punishment. 
But since sin is character, and its penalty is in terms of character, 
Christ cannot take our place in bearing our punishment. Redemp- 
tion must be, not remission of penalty, but emancipation from the 
thraldom of sin itself. This is the work which Jesus does in 
the career by which he revealed God, by life, teaching, character, 
and the crowning act, the death on the cross, issuing in the resur- 
rection and ascended life. Jesus could not take upon him our sin, 
as character, but he could enter into our wretched condition, by 
strong sympathy, and die, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God. A careful study of the New Testament will 
show that Jesus and all the writers regard his death, not as the 
bearing of penalty, but as suffered for the sake of cleansing us 
from sin and reconciling us to God. 


Be the expiatory expressions of Paul and Hebrews what they may, 
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they are from the thought world of late Judaism, but the exposition by 
both writers, of the actual realization of salvation is a transcript of 
moral experience, and is presented in terms expressive of moral par- 
ticipation in the inner life of Jesus, the reproduction in the believer of 
the representative humanity of Christ. , 


If sin is character, then salvation must be in terms of char- 
acter. God must be satisfied in the death of Christ, not because 
it is the vindication of broken law, but because it is the crowning 
act in that work which recovers the sinful from sin, and brings 
the prodigal back to fellowship with the Father. “Unto him that 
loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by his blood; and he made 
us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God and Father; to 
him be the glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will now listen to the appointed 
speakers in the discussion of the theme of this afternoon. Pro- 
fessor Leroy Waterman, of Hillsdale, Mich., will please step 
forward. 


Proressor LEroy WATERMAN, PH.D (Free Baptist), Hills- 
dale, Mich., addressed the Congress as follows: 


Mr. President: There are two general ways of apprehend- 
ing this subject according as we regard it from the de facto or the 
de jure standpoint, as a siatic or a kinetic. We may call the one 
formally constructive, the other inductively reconstructive. 

Under the former we should confine ourselves to a collation 
of statements of the doctrine of atonement that belong exclusively 
to modern times; according to the latter we should endeavor to 
state the essentials for a formulated doctrine of atonement basing 
them upon what is assured as valid for us in modern thought- 
development. I take it for granted that the practical interest 
which brings this body together assures the latter as the intent 
of the theme. 

This practical interest is in fact dominant in our subject, for 
admittedly there is no statement of the atonement in terms of 
modern thought that is generally recognized among the Protes- 
tant churches. And yet here is a teaching respecting which we 
may venture to assert that it has never ceased to form the key- 


2 Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, p. 374. 
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stone in the arch of Christian doctrine, but everyone is aware 
that the force and intelligibility of any doctrine, to the average 
individual, depends upon its being clearly stated in the language 
of the day. It would seem therefore that as Protestants we have 
kept this important doctrine in the language of the Middle Ages 
much as the Catholics have kept their ritual in the language of 
antiquity, but with far less reason or consistency on our part. 
That is, this is so unless there is something in the infallibility of 
the Middle Ages which forbids any change. But while the gener- 
ally accepted statements of the doctrine hail from the Middle 
Ages, yet it could scarcely be said that Protestantism has ever 
agreed on any generally recognized formula of the atonement. 
There seems to be no reason therefore from that quarter to think 
that we have had any final statement of the doctrine. 

The only other authority that could make our task obsolete is 
the Bible itself. So far as the word is concerned, in the New 
Testament we no longer in the Revised Version have to deal 
with “atonement” but have in its stead the less formidable word 
“reconciliation,” and that only in the Pauline epistles. Other 
writers speak of propitiation. Christ himself uses neither one. 
The New Testament contains no authorized or fixed statement 
of atonement. The several writers vary among themselves both 
as to terminology and view-point. We are thus biblically directed 
either to discriminate between the New Testament writers, a 
choice hard indeed to justify, or to formulate our own statement, 
if we would have one; at the same time it is a factor in our under- 
taking not to be overlooked that before the Middle Ages the 
church had already devised a form of the doctrine which we 
could not possibly accept, viz., that Christ’s death was a price 
paid to the Evil One. We are thus true to the Bible, to history, 
and to our own need when we attempt a restatement of the atone- 
ment in terms of modern thought. 

But, of course, if we are expected to formulate something 
here upon which we ourselves and our several constituencies shall 
speedily agree, as in the ancient councils of the church, someone 
must be delegated with unlimited powers for the excommunica- 
tion of the heretics. Fortunately, however, such unanimity is not 
necessary for the justification of this discussion, for, having 
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gotten about as far apart as possible in days that are past on many 
matters, the chances are now all in our favor that every reason- 
able and intelligent effort we make will somehow bring us a 
little nearer together. : 

To formulate the elements for a modern statement of atone- 
ment bids us make two inquiries: first, What is the essential 
meaning in the idea of atonement? and secondly, What is it that 
distinguishes the thought of this age from that of all other 
periods? 

With respect to the first question the term atonement ety- 
mologically signifies at-one-ment, i. e., the act or the result of the 
act that brings about agreement and harmony between parties 
previously at variance. Historically, the word has been applied 
as an equivalent to 425, xaradd\ay#}, ihuopds, Satisfactio, and sub- 
stitutio. Now it is impossible to equate such words as satisfactio 
and xaraAAayy, or JQ5 and substitutio. Indeed these words contain 
mutually contradictory elements, but on the other hand, all these 
terms, in the result each is supposed to accomplish, do find 
agreement in the word atonement, i.e., at-one-ment, so that we 
may say that the historical range of the word confirms the 
etymological significance as its true meaning. But this meaning 
gives no prestige to any statement of the doctrine that has ever 
been made. It is equally indifferent and unchanged whether the 
resistance to be overcome in the act of atonement was due to God’s 
unwillingness or his inability, or whether it came entirely from 
man’s perversity and sinfulness or perchance were there hin- 
drances in the way on both sides. The doctrine merely asserts 
that the great obstacle in the way of the at-one-ment of God and 
man, whatever it was, was overcome through Jesus Christ. 

And what would be lost if no one insisted upon anything 
further than this? Christ is given a unique and necessary place 
in the process of redemption. The sinner may thereby be recon- 
ciled to God and to a godly life. Historically this is exactly 
what has taken place. But what has the church gained by insist- 
ing upon going beyond this as a condition of communion? 
Chiefly numerical increase of sects, the weakness of a divided 
house, a shameful spectacle before the world, and a confusion 
in men’s minds as to there being any vital or necessary truth in 
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the doctrine. This, however, in no sense deters us from seeking 
a statement of the doctrine in terms of modern thought, but in 
some respects makes it imperative. 

We come thus to our second query, What is it that dis- 
tinguishes the thought of today from that of other periods? 
There are those who will point out that there is much of shallow- 
ness and perversity in present-day thought. But, if true, that 
cannot be claimed as a peculiarity of this age. There has been 
too much of that kind of thinking in every age. 

The age has been characterized by many as materialistic, and 
no one would deny that this has been strongly emphasized in 
modern thought, but at the same time idealism has never been 
more strongly emphasized than in this age. Some might char- 
acterize modern thinking by its antinomies, but these are always 
prominent in periods of great thought advancement. 

But, I think, we might agree that modern thought has been 
characterized by the purposeful endeavor to see things as nearly 
as possible as they really are, regardless of personal interest or 
authority, and that this has been true of this age to an extent 
known by no other. In the range of thought this has vastly 
extended the realm and the significance of law. With reference 
to the past it has developed the historical sense and the historical 
method. In the realm of personal relations it has clarified and 
enlarged the ethical sphere including both human and divine 
relations. So that with respect to God it has declared God wholly 
ethical; so ethical that he could not do wrong even to be just; 
so ethical that it declares any attempt on God’s part to pay him- 
self a debt makes satisfacti2 a mere brazen symbol; so ethical 
that propitiation is a word no longer applicable to God, for if 
one desired of God what was truly ethical God himself is so 
ethical that it, by very virtue of that fact, is bound to be one of 
God’s strong desires and so propitiation could have no place. It 
is absurd to propitiate God to do what he already strongly wishes 
to do. But if we desired of God what was not truly ethical, no 
propitiation that could be conceived could ever accomplish its 
object with God. 

If God is angry with us it must be for something morally 
indefensible on our part, and nothing can ever restore his favor 
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but the resolute putting away of such conduct. But when it has 
been so put away, God is ethical enough so that the cause of his 
displeasure being removed his anger also must cease, and nothing 
else could ever make it cease; no attempted substitution by a 
blameless person of conduct due from another can even make 
God feel differently toward the one from whom it is still due. 

God is so ethical and has the highest ethical welfare of the 
universe so at heart that it is impossible adequately to express 
his relations to his creatures by any transaction of the market 
or forensic formula of the courts. But having formed the uni- 
verse with the ethical as its highest object, having planned it with 
that end in view, and having worked consistently for that end 
through all the ages wherever a creature steps out wholeheartedly 
with that end in view, God is with him by virtue of his very 
nature and without any previous canceling of debts or balancing 
of merit. . 

The obstacles to at-one-ment between God and man are there- 
fore not at all to be found in God; they are consequently wholly 
in man. They were great enough to take the life of the innocent 
Son of God, great enough to make the missionary of his message 
a cross-bearer in every age, great enough to take nineteen hundred 
years for his professed followers to begin to see dimly what it 
might mean to have a tru'y Christian state. 

The atoriement therefore, in terms of modern thought as the 
work wrought by Christ, was not an effect wrought on God, but 
the overcoming of the obstacles to the conciliation of God and 
man, which obstacles were wholly in man. 

In mechanical terms, the work of Christ was the overcoming 
of the inertia of human personalities which arose from his seeking 
to give them a new and unwonted motive and direction. In terms 
of elemental affinity, Christ‘s work is the energy of the crucible 
which is able to free the radium of the human spirit from the 
uranium residues wherein it is lost and so render its purified 
energy available for the service of God and of mankind. In 
terms of living organism, the atoning death of Christ stands as 
the violent reaction due to the infusion of his healing life into 
the diseased organism of humanity, whereby health once more 


becomes possible. In terms of personality, the atoning death of 
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Christ is the eager and complete self-sacrifice of that other Elder 
Brother who freely gave the last breath of his matchless life to 
seek out and recover that other Prodigal who was in so far unable 
to come to himself and arise, in that he no longer knew that he 
had a Father of- unlimited resources who loved only his highest 
welfare. The passion of Christ’s life was not to make God ready, 
or to empower him, to forgive men’s sins ; but to make men ready 
to be forgiven of a Father. For God so loved the world. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We have but one more appointed 
speaker and after that there will be discussion by volunteers. It 
will be necessary for you to send your card to the Secretary 
before the other speaker ends. We will now listen to Professor 
Allan Hoben, of Chicago. 


Proressor ALLAN Hosen, PuH.D., (Baptist), Chicago, IIl., 
addressed the Congress as follows: 


Mr. President, and Friends: It is a matter worthy of note 
that in the discussion of this general topic, “The Doctrine of 
Atonement in Terms of Modern Thought,” practically everything 
that has been said should relate to Jesus Christ. It is a tribute 
which we all unconsciously pay, I think, to the position which he 
has taken for himself as Lord and Savior. The subject, however, 
as stated in the programme, is a thoroughly general one, a con- 
sideration of the universal fact of atonement; which fact is of 
course most evident in the experience of Jesus. 

I suppose that these theological terms of ours and attempts at 
statements are the outgrowth always of practical necessity; they 
may not always be notable for their philosophical consistency, 
but they are always related to some practical issue. Atonement, 
therefore, has been variously set forth, both in ethnic religions, 
in Old Testament religion, and in the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. It is a naive supposition of ours that there ever was any 
agreement, either in scriptural times or at any time since atone- 
ment began to engage man’s thought, and probably the supposi- 
tion that we could now reach agreement is equally naive. The 
process which is going on in our minds today is the old effort 
which man’s mind makes when confronted with a vast truth. No 
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one statement, as has been suggested this afternoon, is adequate ; 
no single definition can cover all the items in atonement, 

We feel the charm of the ocean; we sit beside it in wonder ; 
we perhaps ride across its billows, bir when we take a cupful of 
water from it to our home and attempt to say, “This is the ocean,’ 
then our definition fails. 

Now, to turn to the items, the counts of various elements of 
modern thought in which we would hope to describe in part at 
least this great fact of atonement, there are some things which 
may be noticed. The first general feature is the growth of order- 
liness, a scientific method, the progress from cause to effect; the 
substitution of a process which is demonstrable in human thought 
for any mystical statement which gets its strength from symbol- 
ism and type. Modern thought is characterized by an endeavor 
to make truth demonstrable by orderly process. 

A second item under this general head in modern thought is, 
I suppose, the historical method. We find the thought of atone- 
ment in the Old Testament, and we find side by side with its 
priestly exhibition a party who took very little pleasure in the 
priestly interpretation of the idea of atonement. 

Christianity today, if I understand the historical connections, 
relates itself more definitely to this prophetic element than to the 
priestly. We find that the priestly party, in their idea of atone- 
ment, give large place to ceremonial significance, and that the 
operation of this idea is most clearly applied to the restoration 
of one to ceremonial standing before God. On the other hand, 
the prophetic party cries out that “the sacrifices of God are a 
broken and a contrite spirit.” 

The two elements have come over, I suppose, into the New 
Testament, Jesus being more closely allied to the prophetic spirit, 
and perhaps some of those who were subsequent to him dabbling 
unfortunately in the priestly mechanical thought. But we may 
venture to say that the ceremonial element which was allied with 
atonement in the Old Testament would have been forgotten by 
this time had it not been for its transposition into Christianity 
and the interpretation which Christianity made of the life of 
Jesus in terms of that ancient ceremonial. For the followers 
of Jesus beheld him upon the cross, and while Christ’s own inter- 
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pretation of suffering was different from that of current Judaism 
and not regarded as penalty inflicted by God, the temptation was 
almost irresistible for the early Christians to take the spectacle 
which confronted the Christian mind in that first century and to 
make it, by the finest piece of strategy that was conceivable, a 
glorious interpretation in terms of the ancient ritual. Paul did 
this and so significant was his interpretation that the church to 
the present day cannot shake itself free from his very terminology. 
By that act of Christian strategy he was able to overcome the 
stumbling-block of the cross, to make it the central figure, and 
to gather about it truths which are imperishable. He indeed so 
revels in the thought that he rises to higher and more vital 
conceptions than those contained in ancient sacrifice. 

According to the historical method, then, the approach to 
the atonement is not from the eternal counsels of God, is not 
theological, but it is an approach based upon our knowledge, 
however limited or extended, of certain transactions here upon 
the earth; and modern thought begins, not with any proposition 
as to what God would likely do or should have done, but with 
a certain study of what is known to have transpired. 

One other count in modern thought is psychology, and if 
there shall be any modern statement of the atonement, it must 
have reference to psychology which is coming in more and more. 
Psychology is about to have its day. Now, there was in that old 
ceremonial the idea of deliverance. There was in the Old Testa- 
ment, and, I think, in places in the New Testament, the idea of 
substitution. In the Old Testament time there were goats of 
the day of Atonement; one was slain and the other had the sins 
of the people laid upon him. After they had been thus expiated 
he carried them away into the desert. Psychology drops a 
suggestion here which is true for a certain stage of culture. The 
power of suggestion in that spectacle meant much for the attain- 
ment of the moral state desired. We are saying today that to be 
convinced of a thing, to enter into it as a fact, is three-quarters of 
its accomplishment. The thought is allied to exorcism which works 
today not so much with adults as with children and people of a 
low stage of culture. When the parent denounces the imaginary 
naughty child and drives it from the house with considerable 
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flourish, the better self of the real child returns and reigns in 
smiling triumph. Suggestion, the sense of otherness, transmis- 
sion and so renunciation of the naughtiness—that is the process 
which, I doubt not, many of us have found effective. It is an 
ingredient but not an ultimate in the thought of atonement. So 
that the psychological import of one being free from his state 
of sinfulness is at a certain stage of human development a valu- 
able thing, but Paul breaks through and above this into a higher 
territory of unexploited power. Whatever you have to say about 
Paul’s doctrine of atonement, he is always in a realm that is 
fraught with power ; it is always vital. 

Another term in modern thought is biology. Now, biology 
may qualify the antithesis out of which Paul and those who 
followed him got some of their strongest arguments in the matter 
of atonement, for biology perhaps does not credit the Hebrew 
account of a fall; but is looking at a process which is more de- 
terminable and more capabie of being traced than the accounts 
in the early chapters of Genesis. That will affect the statement. 
Further, biology tells us, as has been stated this afternoon, of 
the great vicarious principle to which the atonement in modern 
statement will certainly be related. It tells us of suffering; it 
does not venture to tell us anything as to equivalents in suffering, 
but it tells us the great fact that parenthood in the physical realm, 
parenthood in the mental realm, parenthood in the production of 
character—that is in the ethical realm—all of this is a vicarious 
process. Thus biology is related to the New Testament term, 
travail, the sine qua non of advance, the cost of aggressive good- 
ness in the progress of God’s cause upon this imperfect earth. 

Another point of view in modern thought is that of sociology 
which will reinterpret the old solidarity argument ; will, by a study 
of man as effecting and affected by association, give to us new 
values for such great words as those which enter into the study 
of atonement: faith, showing its social source, showing that we 
have no faith of our own, but we have a faith which is partly our 
labor and largely the product of a community life. It will re- 
interpret sin which in the old terms was the wrong-doing of this 
malefactor who was antisocial, who was against the best things, 
and who himself broke the laws of God. It will interpret sin in 
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terms of social surroundings and in terms of common obligation 
that bind together the supposedly righteous in society to that part 
of society that has gone wrong. It will interpret salvation in 
new terms. Salvation will become, not plucking brands from 
the burning, but giving some attention to the conflagration itself. 

It will tell us of a glorious process in which we must have 
fellowship with Jesus rather than of eschatology. We will look 
back still with a thrill of devout admiration to the enthusiasm 
which possessed the first Christians and then we wili bend down 
in labor to bring in that which they thought would come upon 
the clouds and suddenly from heaven. Atonement will say in 
terms of sociology, “What leaven do you put into the mass, the 
mass out of which alone any given life can make its growth? 
What do you put into it? The atonement must have its social 
interpretation.” 

Down in South Chicago a few years ago a devout minister 
began his labor in that treeless and smoky section of our great 
city; and with him, his wife, who gave herself to the work with- 
out counting the cost. After a few years of visitation and faith- 
ful labor among those people, mostly foreigners, she was worn 
out and died. Then the minister lost his reason. Well, they were 
paying a ransom. Did they pay it to Satan? Modern thought is 
not so sure about Satan. They paid it to the Moloch of modern 
commerce. They paid it to the principle which every child of 
God has to meet today in society, that mammon is greater than 
manhood, and there you get the touch of sociology, upon the 
eternal fact of atonement. Oh, brethren, if Paul should burst 
upon our times with all of his former passion for Jesus and for 
man’s redemption, do you suppose that his attempt to describe 
that matchless love would be without reference to these modern 
economic facts? 

But the hardest thing of all in the modern count, the thing 
that will be most difficult in restatement, is the ethical, the strictly 
ethical content. As has been said this afternoon, and in a way 
which I could not even hope to approach, God practices no decep- 
tion; never puts any colored glasses on his eyes, so he can look 
at people and say they are not what they are but they are what 
they seem to be. There is no magic that could possibly be exer- 
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cised by anyone, much less by him whom we honor as the Son 
of God, to make the slightest deviation in the thought of God to 
see things as they really are. That has been emphasized and 
ethics will take account of that. The father, when the prodigal 
son came home, did not have to find anyone to beat. There has 
grown up in Protestantism because of a mean idea of substitu- 
tion that has nothing of the laying down of one’s own life, which 
the apostle Paul had taught—if indeed he spoke of substitution— 
a habit of thought which promotes within the Protestant church 
and the evangelical wing of the Protestant church a shifting of 
responsibility; a pauperism of manliness; a sloppy morality; a 
hiding behind someone else who you hope will be hit instead 
of you. 

Our churches have more weak brothers who cause ministers 
trouble and who cause business men great anxiety in their deal- 
ings with them, standing behind the proposition that it is not 
morality and not the quality of character that constitute salvation, 
but “a Jesus who stands there to be smitten in my stead.” Breth- 
ren, modern ethics says it is not moral; that is what it says. You 
cannot transfer morality. Why, you cannot transfer education, 
friends, much less morality! I cannot take a young man out to 
the University of Chicago and put a gown on him and say he is 
clothed in the robe of education, meaning by that that he has 
thus been educated. That is all form and ceremony; that is not 
education. We cannot take a man and say, “You are unreliable; 
you are mean; you say unkind things to your wife; you cheat in 
business; but I am going to put the cloak of righteousness on 
you.” It must be an achievement for him. By all that morality 
can ever be he must achieve it; he has got to win it. Now, in his 
winning of that I know no one whom I would set before him but 
Jesus Christ. There is the play of his inspiration, the influence, 
the invitation—ah, yes, the transformation of the personality by 
Jesus, but all in accord with the man’s willing response, his effort, 
his quest. There is no mechanical transfer; substitution in this 
formal view of it is a snare and a delusion. 

Jesus sought to unite all men to God as he himself was. Jesus 
was the unparalleled leader in that which should characterize 
every Christian. That is his own point of view. Jesus was in 
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the 1-th power that which every true Christian must be in some 
power. 

Another count in modern thought is practical efficiency, ptag- 
matism. Does it work, and how much does it work? That is all. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” and our reinterpretation 
must needs spring from our experience in saving effort born of 
the love of Christ and humanity. 

Atonement then, I do not say the atonement of Jesus, I cannot 
compass that, I say atonement, this principle which is illustrated 
in the n-th power in Jesus Christ, is service for mankind under- 
taken as obedience to God in the spirit of love and faith, involving 
suffering because of the imperfect condition of humanity, and 
aiming to bring every member of society into such union with 
God and his fellows as will eventuate in a like service until the 
kingdom of God is fully come. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: I am very happy in having five cards. 
here from five gentlemen who desire to speak, and 1 am sure you 
will be very glad to hear the first one, Professor Foster, of the 
University of Chicago. 


Proressor G. B. Foster, D.D., The University of Chicago: 


I came here with my mind quite made up simply to listen to 
discussions and such interesting matters. But I have been pretty 
strongly urged to take some small part in your discussion, much 
as it seems to me that the illuminating and really edifying 
addresses to which we have listened are pretty nearly all, perhaps, 
that we can say upon the subject in the present state of reflection; 
unless indeed it be a single point at which in a moment or two 
I might possibly find myself able to arrive. The point which I 
shall mention, not because I think it is the most important, but 
almost because I fear if I do not speak of it it won’t be spoken 
of at all (laughter), is: the atonement in terms of modern 
thought. Which atonement? Rather, it is the doctrine of the 
atonement in terms of modern thought. Which doctrine? There 
are a dozen, I suppose, with all those compromises between them 
and insensible gradations of one into another, so that we have left 
a roving commission here to pick out which one we want to state 
in terms of modern thought. 
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In the second place, which modern thought? Is it the radical 
dualism of the Ritchlians? Is it some form of modern monism? 
I am at a loss to tell. Then again, when I am to express it in 
terms of modern thought, is it simply that I am to take one of 
these doctrines of the atonement in its self-identical content and 
talk about it with modern words? Is that all? Is it then a doc- 
trine of atonement which is for substance fixed and final, only 
to translate that content into the jargon of modern thought? Is 
that all? If it is, the whole business does not amount to much. 

Again, is it the doctrine of the atonement at all, or is it the 
fact of atonement, that we are interested in? I take it that the 
reality is not doctrine but fact, the fact of the atonement. Very 
well, then, if it be fact, what is the condition of knowing what the 
fact is? It is not biblical criticism primarily. It is not a philo- 
logical inquiry and I suspect that even archaeology can lend little 
assistance in understanding if it is the fact of the atonement that 
we wish to understand. 

Brethren, here, as well as everywhere else, action precedes 
knowledge. Here as everywhere else, if we are to understand the 
atonement theoretically we must first be it practically. But we 
are living precisely in a time when pain hurts us; we do not like 
suffering. We wish to be insulated from it, and aside from the 
secret certificate-of-deposit-God, we want a doctor for our God 
who will give us and keep us in such a meritorious condition that 
we won’t suffer much. And so long as that is the case, psycholog- 
ically and sociologically and ethically, as my young friend has 
been telling you, we are not in a position to talk about the doctrine 
of the atonement very fully. 

We must get back again and lash down close to the great 
suffering humanity about us until we become bone of its bone 
and flesh of its flesh once more; then, and not until then, shall we 
understand the atonement. 

But having said that, what then is the fact of the atonement? 
We think of Jesus and that is the one to think of first of all; and 
thinking of him—and this is the point that I rose to say, which, 
if I do not say, I am afraid won’t be said—thinking of Jesus, 
what made him suffer? How did he come to suffer? He suffered 
in this way: The moral-order-Jesus is the source of the real 
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agony of the moral-progress-Jesus. The atonement at bottom is 
the pain which the moral order of the world inflicts upon the 
moral progress of the world, and he is the full illustration of that. 
It was a terrible thing for Jesus, in a lonely moment, to have the 
moral order say to him, “Why, Jesus, you are wrong in what 
you are doing.” That was the great suffering. “You are upset- 
ting things that are good,” the best men of his time said to him, 
and there were moments when the moral-order-Jesus, identical 
with the moral order outside of Jesus, took sides against the 
moral-progress-Jesus, and there was the keenest anguish which 
it is possible for a good man to suffer. It belongs to the very 
order of the world itself that the bearer of progress, of the higher 
ideal, should fall a victim to order, to the vulgar reality about 
him. But both moral order and moral progress are in God. Once 
more with the Fathers you must carry up the atonement as having 
its essential condition in Deity himself. God suffers. It is God 
the moral order that requires the atonement; but God the moral 
progress that makes it. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will hear from Professor Franklin 
Johnson. 


PROFESSOR FRANKLIN JoHNSON, D.D., Chicago, III. : 


So far as I know, the New Testament seldom gives any theory 
of the atonement; it always speaks of the atonement simply as a 
fact, with one exception, and I am going to point out that excep- 
tion presently. Equally certain is it that the New Testament 
nearly always regards the atonement as substitutionary. Now, 
it takes a vast amount of learning to put the fact of substitution 
out of the New Testament (laughter), and I have been edified 
and pleased somewhat to find some of my brethren avoiding that 
difficulty and saying that perhaps the writers of the New Testa- 
ment did not know everything about it. Some of them might 
have been off their base a little when they were talking about that 
very immoral theory of substitution, or rather fact of substitution. 

There is one passage, however, in which the apostle Paul 
broaches a theory, the only passage in the New Testament that 
does broach a theory, so far as I know; that is in the third chapter 
of Romans, at the twenty-fourth verse: “Being justified freely 
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by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God sent forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood to 
show his righteousness because of the passing over of the sins 
done beforetime in the forbearance of God, for the showing, I 
say, of his righteousness at this present season that he might 
himself be just and a justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 

That is a somewhat complicated sentence, and I am very happy 
to avail myself of the exposition of it given by Dr. E. D. Burton 
of the Divinity School, in a series of numbered paragraphs of 
which I will read seven only: 


1. In the ages before the coming of Christ, God passed over sins of 
men; i.e., he suffered them in part to go unpunished. 

2. This passing over of sins was an act of forbearance on God’s 
part; i.e., these sins deserved and might justly have received a punish- 
ment which they did not receive. 

3. As a consequence of this passing over of sins in forbearance the 
righteousness of God came under suspicion; i.e, because God did not 
punish sin to the full, the impression was created in men’s minds that 
God was indifferent to sin, was not pained by it, was not indignant at it. 

4. Under these circumstances, accordingly, God’s righteousness hav- 
ing been brought under suspicion by his forbearing to punish sin to the 
full, God made a public. manifestation which had for its object the 
removal of this suspicion and the demonstration to men that he was 
righteous, that he was not indifferent to sin. 

5. This public manifestation consisted in a setting forth of Jesus in 
his blood, i.e., in his death before the eyes of all the world. It need 
scarcely be said that not the visible spectacle of Jesus on the cross, but 
the fact viewed in its moral and historical significance is what is chiefly . 
referred to. 

6. That which this public setting forth of Jesus shedding his blood 
proved is something which was already true, but which having become 
obscured was in this event made manifest. This is implied in the choice 
of the words “set forth” and “showing,” the latter made emphatic 
by its repetition. The death of Christ is in the view of our present 
passage a demonstration. God presents him to the view of men dying, 
not puts him to death. And this presentation demonstrates God’s 
righteousness, not creates or satisfies it. God had not failed to be 
righteous, he had only failed, through forbearance, to convince men that 
he was righteous. The death of Jesus is a demonstration to the world 
that what seems true of God is not true, but that so far from being 
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indifferent to sin it is on the contrary a perpetual pain to him, that he 
perpetually disapproves it, is angry with it. At the same time the 
expression “that he might be righteous” implies that a perpetual “pass- 
ing over” without “demonstration” would not only seem but be 


unrighteous. 

7. In Jesus thus set forth in his blood, thus demonstrating God’s 
righteousness, showing that God is not indifferent to sin, God provides 
himself a propitiation, i.e. makes it possible for him to show mercy 
toward those toward whom otherwise he would have been compelled to 
show wrath. 


That is the first doctrine of the atonement ever announced. 
It comes by revelation at the very dawn of Christian history, and 
it is the last doctrine; it is distinctively the modern doctrine of 
the atonement which Spurgeon preached, which the Wesleys 
preached, which the New England theologians took hold of and 
presented with such cogency. It has its life in the very life of 
God, and it has its life in the very life of man. 

It has been said that there are two great scandals in the ad- 
ministration of God; one is, that he allows sin, passes over sin; 
the other is that he forgives sin, and to avoid the misconstruction 
and the real unrighteousness which this might involve on his part, 
he himself suffers. He takes upon himself the agony and bears it 
to the full. That is my modern theory of the atonement. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will hear from Professor G. B. 
Smith, of the University of Chicago. 


PROFESSOR GERALD B. Situ, Chicago, IIl.: 


I am really here as an illustration of the fact that vicariousness 
in one form is not out of date, for my name was sent up by 
another. (Laughter.) However, I think all of us have certain 
profound convictions on this theme and I, too, have mine, al- 
though many of them have been already voiced in much better 
fashion than I could put the matter myself. 

Not long ago I was taking lunch with two of my college 
classmates. One of them, a young lawyer of remarkably clean 
and upright life, who never drinks, smokes, or indulges in any 
of the personal vices, who is generous-hearted and open-minded 
and sympathetic to all that is good, said to me that when a few 
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years ago one of his fraternity men in college was through the 
seminary and was about to go into the ministry, he asked him 
what he was going to preach. The zealous reply was, “I am going 
to preach Christ and him crucified, and that alone’ And _ this 
young lawyer said, “Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t do that.” 

Now, that is one type of modern mind. I asked him what 
was his objection to his friend’s programme. He said, “If re- 
ligion is going to help us today, you have got to talk to us in 
language that we understand. If you try to preach Christ cruci- 
fied, you have to explain it to us by introducing a lot of New 
Testament exposition discussing the meaning of strange words, 
elucidating the significance of sacrifice, and all the rest. Now 
by the time you have done all this, Christianity seems unreal to 
us.” J am not prepared to say how widely prevalent that par- 
ticular type of modern thought is, but at any rate nothing could. 
be more foreign to the New Testament ideal than to have the 
doctrine of the atonement so presented that it should make the 
Christian religion unreal to men. 

Let us ask in what ways may it become unreal to men today? 
The doctrine of the atonement involves two primary conceptions 
—sin and God. What does sin mean to the modern man? It 
certainly does not mean what our systematic theologians define 
it to mean. Sin for the modern man grows out of the actual, 
social situation in which he finds himself. Sin is not thought of 
so much as an offense against God as it is an offense against men 
who deserve something better than to know oppression and greed. 
I suppose the most powerful book on sin which has appeared in 
the past few months has been written, not by a theologian at all, 
but by a man who is rather indifferent to theology. I refer to 
Professor Ross’s Sin and Society. In that book the author sets 
forth in real and vivid language precisely the social sins which 
make our blood boil today. He has voiced modern thought on 
the subject. 

Now, I think that the first step toward a modern statement of 
the doctrine of the atonement is to bring home to us comfortable 
professing Christians and church members something which turns 
out, strangely enough, to be quite parallel to the old doctrine of 
original sin. When you and I discover that by frequenting 
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bargain counters, by seeking investments for our money which 
shall bring quick returns, we have all unconsciously and thought- 
lessly been sharing in a social sin which brings suffering and death 
to helpless men and women and children, there ought to lie upon 
our souls a burden which will lead us to cry out for redemption. 
That for one thing. We are coming into a new consciousness of 
sin. But it is not the theological sin. It is not the sin against an 
angry God, but the sin against humanity, mankind. 

And then what about God? I suppose modern thought has 
very vague and far-away notions of the God who needed to be 
propitiated in the old sense. Modern thought thinks of our 
world and of the human race in terms of the doctrine of evolution. 
Modern thought must find its God not apart from the universe, 
watching over it, but in its very structure living out his life as 
his world grows and matures. 

Now, the older theologians were very much afraid of what 
they called “patripassionism.” It was thought essential to the 
immutability of God that he should not be permitted to suffer. 
Christ suffered; but not God. And yet even the doctrine of the 
immutability of God could not keep out of sight the religious 
certainty that if God is to be our God he must share the life of 
his children. Now, the God of modern thought is the immanent 
God, the God who is to work out his will and his purpose in this 
world. When we discover that we have been inflicting upon 
this growing world of humanity an irreparable wrong in our 
selfishness and our thoughtlessness, then we know that the God 
whose life is expressing itself in the life of his children must take 
upon himself the burden of our sin, and our atonement with him 
is purchased at tremendous cost. | 

Forgiveness, then, from the modern point of view, is going to 
seem like a more costly thing than from the old point of view. It 
demands the infinite sacrifice of the infinite God constantly. And 
we can know the meaning of that atonement only as—and this is 
Paul’s thought—in union with the atoning God we ourselves shall 
take upon ourselves that work and feel the atoning power which 
can come only through—shall I say substitutionary suffering >— 
let us say vicarious suffering with redemptive power. 
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PRESIDENT JACKSON: We have but two more of these short 
addresses, and I hope that all will remain. We have heard from 
three university men. We are now going to hear from a brother 
from Indianapolis, a Disciple; Rev. W. L. Hayden will please 
step to the platform. 


Rev. W. L. Haypen (Disciple), Indianapolis, Ind. : 


It would be quite impossible for me to listen to so many most 
admirable addresses upon this most vital subject of the gospel 
and not feel inclined to say something. Unfortunately I made 
this remark and somebody sent up my name; that is why I am 
here. (Laughter.) 

But now I want to say that I have been greatly delighted with 
the different phases of the subject that have been presented ; many 
things I would like to say in emphasizing some parts of it, my 
time will not allow, and perhaps it is presumptuous in a man of 
my age, born perhaps the other side of the line that separates 
between the ancient and the modern thought (laughter) to 
attempt to translate anything in the Bible into modern thought. 
(Renewed laughter.) I think I would prefer to follow a little, 
and I am relieved from my embarrassment by the speaker who 
spoke next to the last one, who ventured to get somewhere near 
the divine thought in the matter. 

It seems to me that in a great theme like this, while it is well 
for us to speak in such English that people can understand us, 
it is well enough that we get our thought as near to the divine 
expression as possible. Now, it is true that there is some- 
thing said in the Bible that gives some basis for the different 
theories of atonement, but I was glad to hear the fact emphasized 
that it is in fact and not in theory that the achievement lies in the 
inspired word. I used to try to theorize about it when I began to 
preach. I could not do it very well. I learned some words from 
my professor; I couldn’t use them very satisfactorily. (Laugh- 
ter.) And I could not very well frame a theory that would fit 
all parts of it so it would be satisfactory to my own mind, so I 
concluded to confine myself to stating the facts about it in the 
Bible and in as plain English as I could and with as much heart 
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in it as I could, and so get the people to come under the power 
of the atonement of Christ. 

I heard an old man say (he was old when he said it, and it 
was thirty years ago when I heard it) that there are but three 
facts in theology: the first is the greatness of God, the second is 
the wretchedness of man, and the third is the atonement in Christ. 
I think I may properly say the atonement. (Laughter.) I 
question a little about different atonements. And, if we can only 
understand that Christ is the great medium between God and 
men through which his power to reach and save our fallen race 
has to come to us, we need not in our thought limit the fact of 
the atonement of Christ to his death upon the cross—it means 
more than that. It means God’s reaching us through his son in 
all the ways in which he touched humanity, and I suppose the 
greatest demonstration of his life and power was in the death of 
Jesus Christ upon the cross. Whether I can explain how that 
stands related to the law of God or not, has nothing to do with 
the question. We do understand that it stands in a very close 
relation to bringing a sinner to repentance, and I am inclined 
more and more, if I am going to limit it to any one part of it, 
to the moral influence of the atonement rather than to any other 
theory I have ever heard. 

But now I want to say as I close, I have a thought about it; I 
think it is a modern thought. (Laughter.) Some time ago I 
knew a man who had a son he loved dearly who was just starting 
in a downward course. He had warned him and admonished him, 
and he was taken sick. The father was upon his bed of sickness 
for some time with a fever, and while he was sick he heard that 
this boy had been away in some place of dissipation. When the 
word came to him, his heart was almost broken. He said, “I 
wish you would go out and bring me in a rod.” They brought it 
in and put it up in a corner near his bed. “I wish you would tell 
Charles to come in.” He came in, and then he talked to him. “I 
understand you have been so and so, and so and so?” “Yes.” 
“Didn't I tell you not to go?” “Yes.” “Why did you go?” Well, 
he couldn’t explain it very well. “Well,” he said, “Charles, there 
is the rod. Take it, throw back the cover and lay it upon me until 
you are satisfied. If I have not suffered enough from you, put 
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it upon me until I do.” Charles broke down and said he would 
not go any more. 

I think when the Father was suffering, if God does suffer, it 
was in this way, to know that his son—shall I so speak? I 
believe that is the language of modern thought—had gone from 
him so far that he had to come down to him in the person of his 
only begotten Son and let men see what it caused him to suffer 
because of our lost race, and if that does not win men back to 
God, I do not think there is much hope for them. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will listen now to the closing re- 
marks by Rev. Samuel Batten, of Lincoln, Neb. 


Rev. SAMUEL ZANE BaTTEN, Lincoln, Neb.: 


Mr. President, and Brethren: There are some things that it 
seems are made very plain by the discussion this afternoon: First, 
that there is such a thing as the modern child. And another thing 
is that the older conception of the atonement, the older theories 
of the atonement, probably I had better say, have gone and have 
gone forever. They are simply unbelievable, they are simply 
unpreachable today. That being the case we are driven then to 
form some interpretation of that great fact, if we believe it is a 
fact, and we seek also some interpretation of it, and I want to say, 
brethren, that I believe that it will be a sad day for the church 
of Jesus Christ when doctrine is radical. What we need in our 
time is a great deal more theological thinking than we have now. 
It will be a sad time for the church when we no longer think in 
theological terms. 

Now, I believe I come last on the programme this afternoon, 
and I suppose this is the time to sum up the discussions, and I am 
going to be presumptuous enough to sum up two or three of the 
things. Assuming that there is a modern child, assuming that 
there are certain terms in our modern thought, what are some of 
those elements? 

First, that God is Father, that fatherhood defines the funda- 
mental and the final relation between God and man. 

Another thing is that Jesus Christ is the interpretation, you 
may say, of the very father-heart of God. Not only that, but it 
is in Jesus Christ that all things have been created, the life that 
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we have is life from him, and it is life in him. Not only so, but 
Jesus Christ reveals that which is essential and eternal in the life 
of God. He has not come to save us from God. He has not 
come to change God’s attitude toward the human race. He has 
come, rather, to express that which is eternal in him, and we 
must say that every impulse of love and compassion that throbs 
in the heart of Jesus Christ throbs from eternity in the heart of 
God. 

Then another thing that I think has been made plain here this 
afternoon is, that sin is breaking relations, or, looking at it from 
the other side in its personal aspect, we may say that sin is 
selfishness; it is the desire of the individual to make himself 
supreme, to break away from God, if he will break away from his 
fellows, to injure men, to care nothing for them. 

And then one other thing: righteousness is a matter of right 
relations. If God is a righteous God, that means that God must 
be in certain relations with every creature of his, and they must 
be right relations. Now, if God is love, by the very essence of 
the term, God must love someone. We talk about love as though 
it were something in the air, some vague, some indefinite thing, 
but that is an impossible situation. If a man loves, he loves 
someone, and if God is love, God loves someone, and if God is 
to be a righteous God, he must remain in loving relations with 
his creatures. 

Now, that is one side of it. What is the work, then, that 
Jesus Christ comes to do? What is the very essence, you may say, 
of the atonement? Assuming that the word means reconciliation, 
what is the work that Jesus Christ comes to do? For one thing, 
to reveal and interpret God to the world. 

The devil had been slandering God. He had been saying to 
all mankind, as he said to our first parents, “Why has God for- 
bidden you to eat at that tree? I will tell you why. God knows 
that if you eat of that tree you shall be as he is. Now, he is 
jealous of you. He lives for himself; he wants to keep you down. 
Now, the way for you to be like God is to assert yourself, to be 
cree.” 

Jesus Christ has come to nail that lie of the devil, that God 
lives for himself; he has come to destroy that work of the devil. 
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Not only so, but he has come to reveal that very father-heart of 
God, God loving men, God seeking men, God suffering with men, 
God suffering for men. And we cannot think of a good God that 
did not suffer with his children if those children are in travail; 
we cannot conceive of a good God that did not give himself for 
them even unto death if that were necessary. 

And then just one word with respect to sacrifice: What do 
we mean by it, brethren? It seems to me that the final thought 
is this : that self-sacrifice wherever you find it, whether in God or 
in man, is not merely refusing to do something that is pleasant 
to ourselves ; that is only a very small-part of it. It is the denial 
of our own self; it is the refusal to live for ourselves, in our 
choice of others, in our decision to live for all. And God is the 
God of self-sacrifice because God refuses to live in himself and 
for himself and chooses rather to live in and for and with his 
children. ; 

Now, what is the work then that Jesus does, you say? He 
reveals God as he is; makes us know God’s attitude toward us; 
makes us know that which is fundamental and final in God’s 
being, and so he convicts us of sin. He makes us see that we have 
broken relations. We are not living as children ought to live 
before the Father. He makes us see that we are living in sin 
because when the Son came into the world we refused him and 
chose rather a murderer in his place, and, brethren, we never 
should have known what sin is in this universe but for the suffer- 
ing and the death of Jesus Christ. We did not know that sin was 
such a dreadful thing as that. We had supposed it was simply 
pride, or some innocent thing like that. But sin was a blow at 
God. Man would have killed God if man could have reached 
him as men sold his Son in selfishness. In our determination to 
have our way, in our refusal of the life of God we were willing 
to send Jesus Christ to the cross. 

Now, Jesus Christ, for one thing, then, convicts the world of 
sin. He makes us know what a dreadful thing sin is. And, 
brethren, I believe the church is right when the church has always 
said that there could be for man no salvation without the coming 
and the death and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Not that it was 
necessary for God to be placated, but without that revelation of 
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God in Jesus Christ, man would never have known God as he is. 
Man would never have known sin as it is. Man would never 
have been persuaded to put away his sin and come back to the 
Father. And so it was necessary, it could not have been other- 
wise in God’s universe, that there must be such a revelation of 
God and such a revelation also of man that it is possible for God 
to forgive sin because it has been possible for man to repent of 
this sin. 

And just one word more, brethren, which is this: What is the 
very essence of salvation? Going behind all terms now, what is 
the final thing? Just two statements: The possession of the 
mind of Christ is salvation; and the only salvation, my brother, 
that you can conceive of here or anywhere is the possession of 
the mind of Christ, and the man that has that has the real thing— 
the man that has the spirit of Christ, the man that is in harmony 
with God, the man that is in right relations with his fellows. 
And then it comes back to that other thought that righteousness 
is a matter of right relation and Jesus Christ has come to adjust 
the relations between man and God and between man and his 
brother. 

Just one word, which is the word written by Livingston in 
Africa only a day or two possibly before his translation: “What 
is the atonement of Christ but himself? His own life and death 
and character revealing the infinite love of God for all his chil- 
dren, and drawing all men to himself, not by fear but by good- 
ness.” 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: This evening at eight o’clock we come 
together again, and our theme for discussion is: “What Definite 
Steps Should Be Immediately Taken in the Organic Union of 
Baptists, Free Baptists, and Disciples of Christ?” 

Let us rise and be dismissed with prayer by Dr. Van Doren. 

The closing prayer having been uttered by Dr. Van Doren, an 
adjournment was taken until 8 o'clock p. m. 
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SECOND DAY 
Evening Session 
November 11, 1908 
8 o'clock Pp. M. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The time has arrived for the opening 
of the evening services. Let us rise and sing together Hymn 
No. 95. 

(The Congress rose and joined in singing Hymn No. 95) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will be led in prayer by Dr. Stock- 
dale. 
(The opening prayer was offered by Dr. Stockdale) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We come together in this session of 
our Congress to discuss a question of deep interest to all of us: 
“What Definite Steps Should Be Immediately Taken in the Or- 
ganic Union of Baptists, Free Baptists, and Disciples of Christ?” 
The first writer is Rev. I. J. Spencer, of Lexington, Ky. Will 
Mr. Spencer step forward and take the platform? 


Rev. I. J. Spencer, LL.D., Lexington, Ky., read the following 
paper: 

WHAT DEFINITE STEPS SHOULD BE IMMEDIATELY 
TAKEN TOWARD THE ORGANIC UNION OF 
BAPTISTS, FREE*BAPTISTS, AND DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST? 


Mr. President: I esteem it a great privilege to make a plea for 
Christian union, especially as the religious bodies here represented 
are coming more and more to regard such a union as practicable. 
I am not responsible for the statement of my subject ; but accepted 
it with the mental reservation that I would indicate the immediate 
spiritual, rather than mechanical, steps that ought to be taken. 

I wish to be understood, however, as advocating organic union 
when we are ready for it. But as I believe in a change of heart 
before baptism, so I think the spirit of unity should be so cherished 
that it will easily find channels in which to flow. We do not want 
organic ecclesiasticism. Local church independency amounts to 
a “thus saith the Lord,” with us. 
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I would take every step that can be taken wisely toward 
organic union, but I believe the forcing process should be applied 
inwardly rather than outwardly. The Christian plant is an en- 
dogen and not an exogen; it grows from within outward and not 
from without inward. If there be ice in the river and bitter 
winter in the air, it is useless to employ men to cut the ice for 
steamboat traffic. Before the sun in his journeying reaches his 
summer solstice the ice will melt and disappear. As Daniel 
Webster said of eloquence, so may we speak of Christian union: 
“Tt will come, if it come at all, like the outbursting of a fountain, 
with spontaneous, original, native force.” Its springs are in 
heaven waiting for conduits in human hearts through which to 
flow down in blessing upon the world. Christian union, like 
Jacob’s ladder, the New Jerusalem and every good gift, comes 
down from above. Everything is beautiful in its time. And 
there is a season for every purpose under heaven. 

Having married a couple on a certain occasion, I was asked 
by the bride how I liked the groom. When I had answered, she 
said: “The reason I ask is because I never met him myself until 
Tuesday.” You will not be surprised to hear that they separated. 

The only proper way to approach this theme is in the spirit of 
prayer. We cannot advance except upon our knees. The failure 
of unions made prematurely and unwisely admonish us. Jesus 
himself approached it thus. He prayed to the Father. He did 
not argue with the apostles. The same love that brought him to 
the cross brought him to that prayer. It was a peculiar spiritual 
oneness for which he offered his petition. It was not union in 
any thing, but union in him personally and in the Father. The 
spiritual union, however, was to be so tangible, visible, spectacular, 
and uncontradictable; so simple, commendable, impressive, mag- 
netic, and gracious, that even the wicked world, seeing it, would 
be won to Christ, its divine center. 

The plea of the apostle Paul to the brethren in Ephesus to 
“keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” immediately 
and logically followed the record of his wonderful prayer to the 
Father that they might be strengthened by the Holy Spirit and 
be filled with all the fulness of God. We know that the spirit 
desires union ; and to be led of the spirit is not to be forced apart 
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from, but tenderly drawn toward, the brethren. We must not 
wait for union to come like “irresistible grace.’ We must 
devoutly seek it. 

The next step I would suggest is to create a profound and 
universal conviction of the sin of divisions in the church of God. 
The writer of the Epistles to the Corinthians idealizes his brethren 
as “sanctified,” “called to be saints,” but yet really “carnal” or 
unspiritual and only “babes” in Christ, because they were conten- 
tious. Some said they were of Paul, some of Peter, and others 
of Apollos. He asks, even as the heathen are asking over our 
sectarian divisions, “Is Christ divided?” “Was Paul crucified 
for you?” Will anyone dare to exalt a doctrine, a person, or a 
name—even the name of an apostle—instead of the Crucified? 
“Were ye baptized in the name of Pau!?” Baptism, brethren, is 
nothing except for the name of Christ. Therefore the apostle 
was glad that he had baptized none of the Corinthians, save only 
a few, lest any should say they had been baptized in the name of 
Paul. Then this spiritual physician seeing that as yet they were 
only babes in grace, and suffering from that children’s disease, 
division, from which strong men in Christ are immune, prescribed 
the very milk of the gospel: “Christ crucified . . . . the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.” He further declares that he had 
determined not to know anything among them save Jesus cruci- 
fied. As Saint Paul wrote, in another epistle, that he counted all 
things as refuse for Christ, so should every denominational leader 
in Christendom today. I said recently, to the astonishment of 
some of my friends, that the only hindrance to union and co- 
operation between Baptists and Disciples is ignorance or sin. 
I give as authority the third chapter of First Corinthians. The 
sin of “carnality”—or the ignorance of spiritual babyhood caused 
the trouble. The knowledge of Christ and his sole exaltation was 
the remedy in Corinth and will be in America. This, along with 
the removal of misunderstandings among the brethren here rep- 
resented, would lead to such an affectionate co-operation as 
would convince the world that there is a new power in Christian- 
ity. I think the masses of our people are profoundly ignorant of 
the doctrinal views one of the other. I cannot think the trouble 
is perversity. This leads me to advocate another essen- 
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tial step, namely, religious education of the masses. There are 
a million Disciples of Christ not yet enlisted in our general 
missionary movement. I suppose there are three million Baptists 
not yet co-operating with their great missionary enterprises. It 
should be an education not only in the great truths of Christianity, 
~ but in the organization, mission, motive, and universal progress of 
the church abroad and at home. The Roman Catholics are far 
ahead of us in teaching their religion. Our children are in the 
Bible school one hour a week. Theirs are taught their religion 
six days out of seven. Perhaps nothing is so strategic and pivotal 
in all our churches as religious education such as I have named. 
If it were voted in a great national convention of the three 
bodies here represented to join forces, how long would it be until 
the remote districts would get the news and get it straight? It 
took a hundred years of mistaken instruction to get and keep us 
apart. God grant that within less than ten years the teaching of 
Christ and the cry of the heathen may bring us together. Never- 
theless let us not be impatient or grow weary in well-doing. 
Take two illustrations of misconception on the part of Baptists 
and Free Baptists concerning doctrinal points in the teaching of 
the Disciples. One is the design of baptism, and the other the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. It has been said that from the 
Baptist standpoint these are the chief doctrinal differences between 
them and the Disciples. Now of course no one person, nor even 
ten thousand persons, can speak authoritatively as to what Bap- 
tists, Free Baptists, or Disciples do actually believe. But so far 
as I know the position of the Disciples on these two subjects I 
will here state it, in order to a better understanding of the same. 
In connection with faith and repentance baptism is a divinely 
appointed condition of membership in the church, the body of 
Christ in whom alone we have the remission of sins, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and eternal life. We do not believe in baptismal 
regeneration, but in spiritual regeneration through Christ sym- 
bolized in baptism. We do not preach, “Repent and be baptized 
for the remission of sins ;” but, “Repent and be baptized into the 
name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of sins.” It is not bap- 
tism that saves, but the name of Christ only. There is no other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we may be saved. 
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_ Ananias did not say to Saul at Damascus, “Arise and be baptized 
and wash away thy sins;” but, “Arise and be baptized and wash 
away thy sins calling upon the name of the Lord.’ For it is 
written, “Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved ;” not, whosoever is baptized shall be saved. The name 
of the Lord is the essential, meritorious, and effectual considera- 
tion in connection with baptism and the remission of sins. That 
fact was the reason why the apostle Paul was glad he had baptized 
so few in Corinth lest any should say he had baptized in his own 
name. If Paul had believed in so-called “baptismal regeneration”’ 
he would never have so said. 

And concerning the Hoiy Spirit we believe that he was sent 
to convict the world of sin, righteousness, and the judgment; that 
_he testifies not of himself but of Christ and reveals his will. He 
dwells in the believer, and, if permitted, will abide with him in ex-_ 
ceeding fulness; helping his infirmities and making intercession 
for him according to the will of God. He enlightens, quickens, 
regenerates, leads, comforts, teaches, strengthens the believer with 
might in the inner man; works in him to will and to do the divine 
pleasure; seals sanctifies, and keeps him in living union with 
Christ. No greater gift can be granted to any man than the gift 
of the Spirit of God. Although he uses the word of God in 
conversion and sanctification we believe he also works through 
prayer, through Providence and godly persons; and we would in 
no wise limit his operations to the word or to methods which we 
can analyze and comprehend. 

I am sure I express the essential conviction of the great 
majority of my brethren, the Disciples, in the foregoing state- 
ments of doctrine, although many of them might use different 
verbiage and come closer to the full teaching of Scripture on the 
subject than I have done. I shall not venture or presume to state 
the views of my Baptist brethren on these points for comparison. 

As Dr. Charles H. Dodd suggests, the story of two passengers 
in an old-fashioned stage-coach, having entered at different sta- 
tions and traveling together as strangers in the night, but who 
discovered in the morning that they were brothers, illustrates the 
fact that we, too, have been riding side by side over the long, 
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sad night-ways; but the daybreak reveals the truth that we are 
brethren. 

Another step to real and abiding union in Christ is lowliness. 
Without it men will not learn nor be advanced. The spirit of 
docility, humility, and willingness to serve is strategic. When the 
oft-recurring query arose in the little group of apostles as to who 
should be the greatest, Jesus made a little child reprove them for 
their pride and self-seeking. On the night of his agony in the 
Garden, just preceding his prayer for his disciples and their union 
in him, he taught the most picturesque and beautiful lesson of 
humility. Simon Peter never forgot it and, years afterward, 
writing to his brethren of the dispersion, he said: “All of you 
gird yourselves with humility to serve one another; for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

Let us remember that it was only through the most obedient 
humiliation that Jesus came to his exaltation, to the name above 
every name, and the worship above every worship. His church 
can reach its glory and its sphere among the nations only as it 
girds itself with humility and is willing to serve. Joseph Cook 
declared truly that “the church of the future is the church willing 
to wash the feet of the lowliest saints.” Still another essential, 
without which organic union would fail, is the love of God. This 
love is the best proof of a regenerate church membership. Would 
it not indicate more love for the three bodies mentioned to join 
ranks than to remain separate? Does the world think that any 
custom, history, tradition, or any mere segment of doctrine is 
worthy of a place as exalted as Christ? Have any of us been 
baptized into any name but the name of Christ? If so I am sure 
it was “alien immersion,” without the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
and such a subject needs not a re-baptism but a real baptism into 
the name of Christ. Did not our Lord inquire, when he made 
Simon Peter a shepherd, as well as a fisherman, concerning this 
greatest thing in the world, a regnant love for the personal Christ? 

Soon after the Chicago fire I saw a large mass of steel tools, 
iron instruments, and implements that had been melted together 
in the heat of that fierce conflagration. The peculiar character 
of each could be recognized, but the individual parts could not be 
separated. So when the love of God shall have melted our hearts 
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they will cohere in Christ and no doctrine nor doctor of divinity 
can force them apart. As illustrating the fact that love repre- 
sents the manhood of the church and the Christian, Paul says: 
“When I was a child I spake as a child; I thought asachild. But 
when I became a man I put away childish things.” When love 
is wanting “we see through a glass darkly,” but when it prevails 
“we see face to face.” Is our manhood still delaying? 

Another step in the process of the right kind of getting to- 
gether is superlative loyalty to Christ. As the spokes of a wheel 
approach each other as they approach the hub, so do we as we 
draw near in loyalty to our Lord. It means his absolute and 
exclusive supremacy. Elijah and Moses must disappear from the 
vision and Jesus only abide. You cannot serve God and denomina- 
tion. You cannot be suffered even to bid farewell to sectarian 
leaders that are in the rear. You cannot in safety go back to 
bury your own history, traditions, and shibboleths. Let the dead 
bury their dead. If any man hate not his father’s creed and his 
mother’s sect he is not worthy of his Lord. Except a man forsake 
all that he hath he cannot be Jesus’ disciple. Except he sell all, 
he cannot buy the priceless pearl. \ 

But one says: “I cannot conscientiously sacrifice my principles 
for the sake of union.” Brethren, if any man’s principles stand 
between him and Christian union then the sooner he adopts a new 
set of principles the better. Whatever is my own I may give 
away. My ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, jealousy, idolatry, or 
pride, I may freely and legitimately surrender. But the glorious 
gospel, given me in trust, I must sacredly administer. Jesus him- 
self was never loyal to any mere thing. He never centered 
himself and his disciples about any point or segment of truth. 
He was loyal to the Father. All authority is his and where he 
speaks we speak; and where he is silent we are silent. 

Still another imperative step is Christian liberty. I imagine 
I hear some persons say: “We are Baptists, Free Baptists, and 
Disciples of Christ and were never in bondage to any man. 
Liberty is one of the foremost principles of our religion.” But 
if ye were free ye would not resist his will, obstruct the answer 
to his prayer, and put him to shame before the world. Whom God 
hath set free is free indeed and none can bind; and whom he hath 
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bound none can set free. That may sound like Calvinism; but 
it was not so intended. Certain it is that the best freemen in 
Christ have been his best bond-servants from the days of Paul 
until now. In speaking of the providential meaning of the 
present movement toward unity, Dr. Dodd of Baltimore quotes 
Prince Albert as saying: “Young men, find out God’s plan in your 
generation and fall in with it.’ And then he adds: “We are 
caught in nothing less than the flood-tide of the Holy Spirit's 
fulfilling will)... . I see nothing half so supernatural in this 
day of ours as this impulse toward fraternity and solidarity. It 
is impossible to resist it. I look upon it as the spiritual miracle 
of the times.” 

From India, China, and Japan comes the pathetic cry: “We 
would see Jesus!” and the Master, pleased, said the hour had come 
that he should be glorified. But instead of presenting Christ, 
who makes free, men lift up their denominational standards that 
obscure the view. The orientals want unity in the faith and get 
division. But as someone has said: “We cannot export what we 
do not import.” The Japanese say: “We are poor and cannot 
afford your American luxury of division. We want a united 
church of Christ in Japan.” 

The man of Macedonia still stands across the sounding seas 
and calls for help. “Give us loaves!” the heathen cry, and we 
answer: “Trouble me not. The door is now shut and my de- 
nominational children are with me in bed. I cannot rise and give 
thee.” But the importunate cry sounds on and waxes louder and 
louder. It haunts our dreams. It troubles our conscience. Let 
us, in God’s name arise and give them “as many as they need.” 
How suggestive is the determination of the apostles and elders 
and the whole church in Jerusalem—this erstwhile narrow and 
bigoted church—to send fraternal delegates to Antioch to carry a 
lowly, loving, loyal, and liberty-breathing message: “It seemeth 
good to the Holy Spirit, and to us, to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things.” And how the whole church 
at Antioch “rejoiced for the consolation.” Let us deal likewise 
one with another. 

Briefly I would suggest the following recommendations: 

1. Let us heed the missionaries’ pleading that the denomina- 
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tions of the West shall not be bound upon the East. Let us 
encourage our missionary boards to promote union in every place 
where it shall seem wise and commendable. 

2. Let us confirm all those who have gone forward to Chris- 
tian union, and rejoice in the moral and spiritual transformations 
resulting from such union. In western Canada, for example, 
confirmed skeptics have been converted through it and are now 
teaching in Sunday schools. 

3. Let us inaugurate a great campaign of education among 
our people—an exchange of pulpits, of Bible-school literature, of 
fraternal delegations to all our missionary gatherings; an ex- 
change of writers for the pages of our religious journals; an 
exchange of cheering missionary tidings, and a free exchange 
of our religious editors. 

4. Let us resolve to be courteous always, and to practice the 


whole of the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, item by 


item. 

Let us send to each other whole baskets of the delicious, beauti- 
ful, and wholesome fruits of the Spirit and determine that never 
again will we misrepresent one another. And let us remember 
that no writer has any authority to speak or act for the Baptists, 
Free Baptists, or Discipies, and that we should not hold the entire 
body to account for what one of its members does or says. It is 
not scientific. It is not legal. It is not scriptural. It is not fair. 
Rather, do as some of us used to do down in Kentucky: hold 
each man personally responsible for himself only. 

5. 1 rejoice with you all at the overtures of the Baptists and 
Free Baptists, which they made after the adjournment yesterday, 
to the Disciples to join their Congress on equal terms, in every 
way, and thus to make it both ours and theirs. 

I am happy, too, at the hearty, prompt, and unanimous accept- 


ance on the part of the Disciples present—both sides vatiing 


unanimously to recommend the coalition to all who are absent but 
have a voice in the management of either institution. 

So may it be that, whether Baptists, Free Baptists, or Dis- 
ciples, “all are yours and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” He 
that heareth these sayings of Christ concerning union and doeth 
them is wise and is building upon the Rock. 
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PresIpeNT JAcKsSON: The next speaker, Rev. Carter E. Cate, 
of Providence, R. I., is absent, I understand. There is some ex- 
planation, I believe, which the Secretary will make. . 

Tue Secretary: It is very unfortunate that we should 
ever have a failure in the Congress programme. It happens very 
seldom, I am proud to say. It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
one of the three men, each of whom was appointed to represent 
his own denomination, has failed. The following letter was 
received after my arrival in this city: 


158 Elmwood avenue, ProviweNce, R. I. 
November 7, 1908 
Theo. A. R. Gessler, D.D., Landing, N. J.: 
Dear BrorHer: I regret exceedingly that on account of sickness I 
shall not be able to attend the Congress in Chicago next week. 
Cordially yours, 
CarTER E. CATE 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: Before the address of Brother Crandall, 
we will have a word from Doctor Gates. 


PROFESSOR ERRETT GATES: 

I have been asked by the treasurer of the Baptist committee 
to take his place in a brief statement to you regarding the financial 
needs of the Congress committee. I suppose I am asked to do 
this in his place because a new broom sweeps a little cleaner, and 
out of this splendid audience tonight it seems to me that we ought 
to receive an abundance, a superabundance of help to put the 
Executive Committee of the Baptist Congress squarely upon its 
feet in this matter. 

Do you know that every good and great thing costs something ? 
Everything that is desirable and worth while to you, you pay for; 
and the cheapest thing, the least expensive thing in all your life, 
yer will bear me witness, is your religion. Everything else costs 
more, he house you live in, the clothes you wear, the splendid 
dinners you give, the theaters you go to; everything else costs 
you more then your religion. It has cost something to bring these 
splendid representatives from the various denominations to this 
platform. We have concentrated here and boiled down the 
selected intelligence ‘and piety of three denominations: the finest 
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collection of speakers and thinkers I think I have ever been in the 
presence of upon a Christian platform. What is it costing you? 
Your car fare down here? It ought to cost you more than that. 

And then it is worth something also to get the testimony which 
we Disciples have been seeking from you Baptists that you are 
not afraid of us. It was a supreme and a sublime act of confidence 

in the Disciples on the part of your Baptists that you threw open 
your arms and the splendid programme of this Congress, and said, 
“Come in and say anything you want to say. Tell your story 
about baptism and the operation of the Holy Spirit. Come in. 
If you have anything distinctive and peculiar in your doctrines to 
state, we Baptists will give you a chance to state them.” And, I 
think, this good Baptist brotherhood has demonstrated that they 
are no longer afraid of us. They were afraid of us seventy-five 
or one hundred years ago. They closed church doors on us then, ° 
but we are now entering upon a new epoch. The Baptists are 
now opening church doors, and bigger doors than the church 
doors; they are opening congress doors, which represent many 
churches. 

And, as a Disciple of Christ, this occasion is a kind of con- 
firmation of long-deferred hopes—an answer to prayers that have 
been ascending from my heart for many years, and I am willing 
to help pay for it all. It is worth something, this demonstration, 
this testimony that has been given us by our Baptist brethren. 

And now, if the ushers will come forward and will wait upon 
the audience, I feel sure that your response will be equal to the 
speech I have made. (Laughter.) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We have a provision in our rules of 
order for voluntary speakers; and in case anyone would like to 
address the meeting upon the theme of the meeting, it will be 
necessary for him to send his name to the Secretary and when he 
speaks for him to come to the platform. I hope that while the 
next speaker is addressing us, several will send their cards for- 
ward. I will ask Dr. Johnson on this side of the house and Dr. 
Gates on the other side of the house to walk down the aisle and 
bring a little moral and physical suasion to bear upon these 
friends to address us at the close of Dr. Crandall’s address. 
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~ You will now listen to Dr. Crandall, who was at one time 
pastor of this church and who is now at Minneapolis. 


Rev. L. A. CranDALL, D.D. (Baptist), Minneapolis, Minn.: 

With the indulgence of this flint-hearted Secretary who looks 
at his watch before I begin, I want to say some thing before I 
begin, and I will say it, not to the Congress but to such members 
of the Memorial Church of Christ and Baptists and Disciples as 
may be present here tonight. 

_ Thad the honor to be pastor of some of these people for twelve 
years. I cannot stand on this platform tonight without feelings 
of the profoundest emotion. I saw these walls rise, brick by 
brick. I built my life into the life of some of these people for 
long years and I have a word that I want to say in order that all 
conjecture concerning my own attitude toward this union may be 
put at rest. It is this: If in the providence of God I should be 
seized by those fatal ministerial diseases, sore throat and a 
swollen bank account, so that I should be compelled to give up the 
continuance of the Christian ministry and move to Chicago, I 
should take great delight in putting my letter into this church. 

I believe in the organization. I love many of the men and 
women whom I have known through many years; and I should 
love all the rest, I am sure, if I only had a chance, and I hold 
in respect and hold in the warmest place in my heart the honored 
pastors of this organization. 

Having said this much, I proceed to the discussion of the 
question before us. If anybody has any doubt as to my attitude 
in the matter, I will relieve their minds at the close if they will 

approach me personally. 


WHAT IMMEDIATE STEPS CAN BE TAKEN TOWARD 
ORGANIC UNION BETWEEN BAPTISTS, 
FREE BAPTISTS; AND DISCIPLES? 


The only relief afforded to the unhappy victim who, in a 
moment of weakness, has consented to write upon this subject, 
lies in the suggestion implicit in that word “steps.” This little 
monosyllable indicates that the framers of the question simply 
desire to know how the task of bringing three distinct ecclesias- 
tical bodies into organic unity may be begun. They have fixed 
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no time limit, neither do they specify how many steps may be 
taken ; for all of which one reader, at least, is profoundly grateful. 

Tt is not difficult to point out the evils arising from the divi- 
sions of Christendom. No abnormal degree of perspicuity is 
required to recognize the weakness and inefficiency directly trace- 
able to sectarianism. The beauty of fraternalism, the strength 
that comes from unity, the undying pathos of our Lord’s plea 
that his disciples should be one—all this has been set forth in 
eloquent speech and repeatedly. To every plea for the unity of 
Christendom we devoutly say “Amen and Amen!” 

But it is one thing to fill the soul with entrancing visions and 
quite another to realize them. The question as to desirability is 
easily settled, but that of possibility still remains to perplex us. 
The Ways and Means Committee never lacks something to do. 
When the orator has finished his impassioned plea leaving the 
hearts of his hearers glowing with desire, the little word, “how?” 
thrusts itself to the front to dampen ardor and compel thought- 
fulness. The question before us is not to be answered by rhetoric, 
however brilliant. It is cold and merciless, summoning us out of 
the realm of imagination and dreams to the calm, passionless 
consideration of facts. 

Organic union is a life process. Bodies may be one in law and 
two in fact. We are all familiar with the process of grafting by 
which two living forms are made to share a common life, and 
we have also seen the Christmas evergreen bearing oranges. In 
one case the union was vital, in the other mechanical. Legislation 
cannot produce organic union. Ecclesiastical bodies generated 
and developed by antagonistic convictions, bodies which hold to 
interpretations of the teaching of Jesus that differ fundamentally, 
cannot become one in fact, no matter what is decided by ecclesias- 
tical vote. All growth is from within. Any real progress in the 
unification of Christendom must follow this law. 

This is not saying that all Christians must think alike and 
believe alike before Christ’s prayer for unity can be answered. 
Absolute uniformity means deadly monotony. Paul was not a 
replica of Peter and James aud John; brothers in the flesh as well 
as in the gospel of the Son of God differed sharply in personal 
characteristics. Each leaf of the tree has its individuality differ- 
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entiating it from every other leaf, but they are all organically 
united. When two brethren agree exactly on every point of 
doctrine it is safe to assume that one of them is more chameleon 
than man. It is as foolish to seek exact duplicates in the King- 
dom of God as in nature. The unity which we seek is not of 
identity but in diversity. 

, Having said this, we are only at the beginning of our troubles. 
How much and how vital diversity may coexist with real unity? 
What are the fundamentals upon which there must be agreement? 
To pass from the general to the specific, is there such agreement 
among the denominations named in the question before us as 
admits of organic unity? The answer that comes back is a mix- 
ture of negatives and affirmatives, and it may take a “rising vote” 
to determine which party is in the majority. It will not do to 
assume that all who vote in the negative are pugnacious irrecon- 
_ cilables. Such there are in every denomination ; men who worship 
God by abusing their brethren, to whom mote-pulling is the su- 
preme business of life and whose confidence in their own 
omniscience never faileth. But there are many of kindly disposi- 
_ tion, lovers of their brethren, fair-minded, manly men, who 
sincerely believe that the differences between us are so radical 
that organic union is impossible. No real organic union can ever 
be brought about until the great majority of each body is con- 
vinced that we are already essentially one in our interpretation 
of Christian truth. 

So far as this question concerns Baptists and Free Baptists it 
1s now being answered. State organizations in each denomination 
have already voted or will soon vote upon a proposition which 
contemplates the unification of the missionary operations of the 
two bodies. If the vote be favorable, we may expect the prompt 
consolidation of denominational agencies in home and foreign 
missionary operations. When this has been accomplished union 
of local bodies will follow as a matter of course. Should union 
im missionary operations not be effected at the present time, or- 
ganic union of the two bodies would be delayed but not perma- 
nently defeated. Ecclesiastical unity must, sooner or later, grow 
out of essential unity. That such essential unity now exists 
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between the two denominations named is the profound conviction 
of the great majority in each body. 

At but two points have Baptists and Free Baptists ever dis- 
agreed. We must not forget the views of Benjamin Randall, 
founder of the Free Baptist denomination, views which made him 
persona non grata to his Baptist brethren of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, had become very generally accepted by 
Baptists by the middle of the nineteenth century. This is no 
unauthorized guess, but the testimony of our most trusted his- 
torians. Benedict, writing in 1848, says, ““We must bear in mind 
that all were set down as Arminians who did not come up to the 
highest point of hyper-Calvinism. Our old ministers in this 
region, half a century since, would have denounced as unsound 
in the faith, the great mass of our community of the present day, 
both in Europe and America, Fuller and Hall among the rest.” 
This same Baptist historian points to hyper-Calvinism as one of 
“the three great evils among Baptists,” and says that it “has been 
the bane of the denomination for about two centuries past.” The 
original cause of division exists only as a memory. The dogma 
which consigned non-elect infants dying in infancy to endless 
torments is found now only in museums for theological antiquities. 

The only other question over which these denominations have 
contended concerns the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. Here 
also time has done its work. Fifty years ago the “communion 
question” was a live issue, but it is such no longer. In spite of the 
fundamental Baptist doctrine of “soul-liberty,” and our insistence 
upon the autonomy of the local church, the hand of fellowship 
was withdrawn from churches that practiced open-communion, 
and when George F. Pentecost administered the sacred emblems 
to the kindly Quakeress, Sarah Smiley, he was left in no doubt 
as to the desirability of changing his ecclesiastical relations. But 
yesterday is not today. Slowly but surely Baptists have come to 
practice what they have all the time professed, and to leave to 
each church the conduct of its own affairs and to the individual 
his right of private judgment. 

Turning now to the consideration of organic union between 
the Baptists and the Disciples of Christ, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with serious difficulties in attempting to determine the 
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likeness or unlikeness of these two bodies. Neither denomination 
has an authoritative confession of faith. Each insists that the 
Bible is the only “rule of faith and practice.’”’ We may not lay 
the creed of one alongside the creed of another and arrive at our 
conclusions by comparative study, for neither body confesses to 
the ownership of any such article. Creeds have been made for 
Baptists, but Baptists as a denomination have not made any creed. 
In our quest for information as to that which differentiates Bap- 
tists or Disciples from other communions or from each other we 
must trust to individual expressions in literature or conversation ; 
expressions that may or may not be representative. 

Passing by, as unimportant, minor differences in church pro- 
cedure, let us come directly to the consideration of the chief 
obstacle in the way of organic union of these two denominations. 
In writing to Rev. J. H. Shakespeare of London, secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, but a few weeks ago, 
I ventured to ask his opinion of the wisdom of inviting the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to join in the meeting of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance to be held in this country in 1911. In reply he said that if 
the Disciples in America hold to baptismal regeneration, as do the 
Disciples of Great Britain, English Baptists would not favor such 
invitation. The assertion that English Disciples believe in bap- 
tismal regeneration is his assertion, not mine. 

Frank statement has ever characterized the utterances made 
on the platform of this Congress, and the settlement of the ques- 
tion before us is not to be brought about by the suppression of 
real issues or by mere billing and cooing. The whole history of 
Baptists has been a protest against sacramentarianism, and Bap- 
tists of today are even more settled in their opposition than were 
their fathers. Nothing is more repugnant to the profoundest 
convictions of Baptists than the assumption that the regeneration 
of a human soul is produced by a physical substance or an out- 
ward ceremony. Personally, I have no doubt that the great 
majority, if not all, of our Disciple brethren share in this hostility. 
The men in the Disciple ministry who have honored me with 
their friendship seem to lay as much stress upon the necessity of 
spiritual renewal as do Baptists. But declarations born of the 
heat of doctrinal controversies are on record which seem to 
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commit this or that Disciple leader and teacher to views regarding 
the efficiency of baptism in which Baptists could not share. The 
writer in preparing this paper took occasion to ask a Disciple 
friend this question: “Do Disciples believe in baptismal regenera- 
tion?” The answer was “No; but some of our people have used 
expressions which come pretty close to it.” 

After this not altogether purposeless meandering, let us come 
directly to the question under discussion. 

1. As a practical illustration of that which may be done and 
is now being done toward organic union of the bodies under 
consideration, permit me to call attention to action taken at the 
recent meeting of the Minnesota Baptist State Convention. After 
voting unanimously to approve of the proposed consolidation of 
the work being done by the national home and foreign mission 
societies of Baptists and Free Baptists, this body adopted, with 
but one dissenting vote, the following resolutions: 


First, differences, if still existing, may be left where the New Testa- 
ment leaves them, to the teaching of the Scriptures under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Second, it is recommended that the constitution of the Minnesota 
Baptist State Convention be so amended as to admit to membership 
Free Baptists on the same terms as Baptists. 

Third, that the Missionary work of the Minnesota Free Baptist 
Meeting be adopted and carried on by the Minnesota Baptist State Con- 
vention, as the missionary agent of the two bodies thus united. 


It was also provided that this union shall go into effect Janu- 
ary I, 1909, or as soon afterward as ratified by both of the parties 
concerned. It will be seen by this action that so far as the Bap- 
tists and Free Baptists of Minnesota are concerned, organic union 
is likely to change from a theory to a condition in the immediate 
future. 

Not quite content with this step toward union, the Minnesota 
convention adopted the following minute regarding relations with 
the Disciples of Christ: 

Recognizing the growing sense of unity quite generally manifest 
between Baptists and Disciples of Christ, and believing that this senti- 
ment, so in harmony with the spirit and purpose of our Lord, and so 
essential to the complete evangelization of the world, should be fostered 
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and encouraged in every possible way; therefore, we representatives of 
the two bodies named, in the state of Minnesota, do hereby propose 
the following resolutions, as indicating a program of possible co-opera- 
tion and affiliation: 

1. That in the future we avoid the duplication of churches in towns 
and villages where there is not a manifest need for two churches, and 
that in locating churches in the larger cities we each have regard for 
the territory previously occupied by the other body. 

2. That in places where both bodies are represented by organized 
churches, and where it is evident that one could do the work better than 
two, we encourage their union upon some basis to be mutually agreed 
upon by the local congregations, in conference with chosen representa- 
tives of each state body, and that we pledge our hearty support to all such 
undertakings. 

3. That in places where one body has a church and the other has 
none, each encourage unaffiliated members to unite with the local church, 
with the full understanding that they have the right to hold individual 
judgments regarding matters of opinion and practice wherein the two 
bodies may seem to differ. 

4. That we encourage also every movement looking toward the 
closer mutual acquaintance of the two bodies by holding union services 
whenever and wherever expedient, by frequent exchange of pulpits, by 
fraternal greetings extended through chosen representatives of each 
body in the general state gatherings of the other body, by open and 
platform discussion of the questions involved in the union of the two, 
and by all other means calculated to promote the cause for which our 
Lord so earnestly prayed. 


It will be seen that this does not propose immediate organic 
union, but it seeks a state of affairs definitely better than those 
now existing. It is needless to say that two immersionist bodies 
cannot occupy the same place at the same time without resultant 
friction. They appeal to the same constituency, and they are so 
much alike that each wonders at the obtuseness or obstinacy of the 
other. Both are eager and aggressive, and clashing is inevitable. 
We of Minnesota are undertaking to declare a truce from war- 
fare. We propose to try to understand each other better with 
the distinct hope in our hearts that we shall learn in the near 
future that no valid reasons exist why we should live apart. 

2. If we would put on the three-league boots of progress 
toward organic unity, let us be kindly in our judgments. We are 
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brethren, not ecclesiatical Irishmen armed with shillalahs, exercis- 
ing ourselves at a Donnybrook Fair. Let us assume the best 
about each rather than the worst. Why take it for granted that 
nothing good can possibly come out of the Baptist or of the 
Disciple Nazareth? If a Disciple church and a Baptist church — 
find that they are in practical accord and decide that the interests 
of Christ’s kingdom can be served by their union, why not await 
the result of the experiment in a spirit of kindliness and good-will, 
instead of calling them harsh names and clubbing them over the 
head with ecclesiastical bludgeons? You cannot convert a soul 
from the error of its ways with an axe. It is quite possible, also, 
that events may abundantly justify the union, and we shall be 
found fighting against God. Is it not conceivable that while union 
between Baptists and Free Baptists begins with the general or- 
ganizations and proceeds toward the local church, union between 
Baptists and Disciples may commence at the other end of the line? 

Nothing will so surely and so rapidly promote organic unity 
as the growth, in all of our hearts, of the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus. When we come to be like him in all things we shall 
be like each other. Then will the high-priestly prayer be answered, 
and the unity of life will reveal itself in unity of organization. 
For the speedy coming of that hour let us hope and pray and labor. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: 1 am very glad to say that I have the 
names of six gentlemen here and perhaps that is as many as we 
can hear from tonight; that is, gentlemen who are willing to 
address us upon this theme, and they are all leaders of their 
denominations. First I will ask Dr. Joseph William Mauck, who 
is president of the general conference of the Free Baptists and 
Vice-president of this Congress, to address you. 


Dr. JosepH W. Mauck, LL.D., Hillsdale, Mich. ; 

No one can regret more than myself the absence of Dr. Cate 
who was appointed to represent in a formal way the Free Baptists 
upon this discussion. With the sincere hope that the illness re- 
ported is not serious, I will venture to make the suggestion that 
it may be providential that the Free Baptists are shut out from 
the argument here because they have been so very ably represented 
in the discussion. Because yesterday our good friend from 
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Kentucky who had the first paper of the evening was kind enough 
to say that he got his first instruction in Greek from a Free Bap- 
tist college; and I believe there is a brother editor among the 
colleges who has suggested recently that Dr. Crandall was at one 
time a Free Baptist and had not altogether gotten over it. Dr. 
Crandall, whom I knew so intimately in college, when he was a 
Free Baptist, full-fledged, not only by profession but by birth, 
has so ably presented the matter that I feel the Free Baptists have 
been treated very fairly indeed. 

I told the Doctor this evening I would not do anything more 
than to say I had known him intimately in college and I would 
not go any farther than that, nor rehearse against him the sins 
of his youth. (Laughter.) 

It was about one year ago in a beautiful church and before 
a great audience in the city of Baltimore that I had the honor of 
reading a paper upon this very theme. Had I known that Dr. 
Cate was to have been absent, I would have been tempted perhaps 
to telegraph for the manuscript and spring that upon you tonight 
in his stead, but you will be mercifully spared. 

As to what the next step should be, I am admonished by what 
was said about a year ago tonight, that the steps that were then 
suggested have in some measure already been taken and that we 
stand tonight regarding this question upon advanced ground as 
compared with one year ago. I should think, then, in the first 
place, that the next step should be more of the same kind. 

A matter of history which will apply to our good Disciple 
brethren is now recalled as arising in the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve from the Free Baptist and the Disciples in 
conference in the city of Brooklyn three years ago, when two 
members of the Free Baptist committee had believed that the line 
of least resistance on the matter of denominational union would 
be with them, that they themselves, after a conference, graciously 
agreed that the Free Baptists should discontinue for a time their 
deliberations with them and try out the question with the Baptists 
first. Why was it? It was primarily because there was not 
between the two bodies that personal acquaintance, the members 
of one with the members of the other, which is after all the prime 
condition of any union in my judgment. That was the unanimous 
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conclusion, I believe, of twenty-four men who had been appointed 
by their respective national bodies. ) 

Taking that as a suggestion, I would say that one of the next 
steps is to have another congress like this. With all due regard 
to the editors of papers and addresses without papers which have — 
been presented here, I venture the assertion that more progress 
has been made on the matter of the union of these three bodies 
back in the lobbies and in these halls and at the hotels, and in our 
homes, since yesterday morning than even by the programme 
itself, because there we find enriched and liberalized the personal 
acquaintance without which there can be no organic union. Since 
coming into this meeting this afternoon I have been exceedingly 
gratified by what I believe is a public notice that the Disciple 
brethren have accepted the invitation, if it has been given, for 
the other two bodies to be united in this Baptist Congress. I _ 
believe it was some broad-minded liberal Baptist that suggested 
there might be a change in the organization and possibly in the 
name of the Baptist Congress, in order that we might here all 
three be represented. I devoutly hoped and expressed the hope 
that such would not be the case. Certainly one of the most 
fruitful sources of division and of a continuance of division has 
been a pride in name. “Oh, we love the old name so much.” It 
is so difficult for us in effecting any organization to decide upon 
that one thing which after all is only incidental. When we can, 
as Disciple and Free Baptist, without a change of name, come in 
and work under another name, a name of our older and larger 
brethren, we will have given a concrete example of what it means 
to push to the rear the mere matter of name. 

We all talk about it on the platform, but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I hope in these future congresses, Mr. President, we shall 
have the privilege of discussing this matter in the Baptist 
Congress. 

I may say again that in that union, to which Dr. Crandall has 
referred, which gives promise of early fruitage between the 
Baptists and the Free Baptists, when the Free Baptists come 
in to you brethren to become a part of you, they expect to be 
known as Baptists. They expect that that distinguishing word, 
which formerly was “Free Will,” one syllable of which was cut 
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off some years ago on the part of a good many of us, will 
possibly be elided and we shall be known as Baptists. 

If there shall come a time when the other people should come 
in and not be called Baptists, and we then—we Baptists, as we 
will all be then, we two Baptists—if we see fit then to change 
the name, that is a matter for the future. Upon that I am entirely 
indifferent myself. 

A rather startling suggestion was made to me just before I 
came into the building, that, in suggesting steps to be taken here- 
after, I should undertake to enlighten some of the people here as 
to the nature of the proposed union between the Free Baptists 
and the Baptists, as being a starting-point for a clearer under- 
standing of the situation as it is between those two bodies, be- 
cause this brother said he knew of a number, probably fifteen 
clergymen, who had no idea as to the character of the proposed 
basis of union between the two bodies upon which the Baptist 
conventions and the constituent bodies of the Free Baptists’ 
general conference are now taking action. 

Briefly, in about three minutes, I will say as a result of the 
conferences that have been held between the representatives, on 
the one side, of the three great bodies, the Baptist societies, home 
mission, foreign mission, and publication, and on the other side, 
the one organized general conference of Free Baptists, which 
itself is an incorporated body, there was proposed last March a 
basis of union or co-operation in mission work, as Dr. Crandall 
has very fitly called it, and from that basis of union I propose to 
make a few very brief quotations. And first, for a reason which 
I need not state, the largest part, probably four-fifths of the 
printed form in that basis of union, is composed of a historic and 
documental statement which I shall not attempt to read, but this 
gives a historic statement as to what divided the people, what had 
been their history meanwhile, and their present state, and that 
present state has been expressed very nicely in what a good many 
of us know to this day as the Brooklyn Declaration, made by the 
joint committees in the city of Brooklyn three years ago this 
month. That statement is this: 


Resolved, that the Baptists and Free Baptists are so closely related 
by a history which long was common, and has always been kindred, 
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_that they enjoy closer fellowship and a greater similarity in genius and 
spirit than are common between two Christian bodies. It is recognized 
as a fact that the original occasion and cause of separation between our 
two bodies have practically disappeared, and that in all the essentials 
of Christian doctrine as well as of church administration and polity we 
are substantially one. 


To that was added by the joint committees in Boston last 
March this statement: 

“Differences, if still existing, may be left, where the New 
Testament leads them, to the teaching of the Scriptures under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit,” which we all agree to be pretty 
good authority. 

Now, having made that statement we are now voting upon the 
question of a proposed union in our missionary work upon the 
following basis: 


1. It is recommended that the constitutions of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and the 
American Baptist Publication Society, be so changed as to admit to 
membership Free Baptists on the same terms as Baptists. 


That looks like the Free Baptist going into the Baptist Society. 


2. That the general missionary work of the Free Baptists be adopted 
and carried on by the American Baptist Missionary Union, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Missionary Society, the American Baptist Publication 
Society, as the missionary agencies of the bodies thus united. 

3. That the churches of the united bodies will be expected to con- 
tribute to general missions through the above agencies and the repre- 
sentatives of these agencies shall have equal standing in all the churches. 

4. That all the missionaries and pastors of the united bodies shall 
be recognized as on the same footing in all denominational activities. 

5. That this union shall go into effect January 1, 1900, provided that 
previous to that time the Free Baptists shall have approved it and three- 
fourths of the Baptist state conventions, where there are yearly meetings 
or associations of Free Baptists, shall have approved it. 

6. It is suggested that in states where the Free Baptists equal 25 
per cent. of the Baptists, or more, the two organizations be consoli- 
dated into one new society to be called “The United Baptist Convention 
of the State of .’ and as a subtitle “Union of Baptist and Free 


Baptist Societies.” 
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That is a proposed basis of union between the two bodies, for 
co-operation in mission work under Baptist auspices. I have 
already expressed my dissent from the sentiment which would 
seem to ask us to be called with them the United Baptists. Per- 
sonally, I hope we shall never have Baptists, Free Baptists, and 
United Baptists—in other words, not have three names where we 
should have but one and where we are attempting to reduce the 
number. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply state this: my time is up and I will 
not attempt to elaborate it further than to say that I believe, with 
two exceptions, the constituent bodies of our general conference 
which have acted upon this at all have approved it; and as 1 
stated tonight I believe all the Baptist state conventions but one, 
which I believe deferred it for a year, have already approved it. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, one of the next best steps is to keep 
stepping forward on the present basis of union between the two 
with the prayerful hope that something similar shall take in the 
Disciple brethren if they do not meanwhile decide to take us all 
in themselves. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: I now have great pleasure in calling 
upon Dr. Willett, who is minister of this church. 


Dr. Hersert L. WILLETT: 


Mr. President, and Members of the Congress: I am not sure 
that I can make a contribution to the thought of the evening more 
concretely or informingly than by speaking a single word with 
reference to the method by which the union of the two bodies of 
Disciples and Baptists has been accomplished in the case of 
Memorial Church. 

I want to say to you and I can speak, I am sure, for my col- 
league, Dr. Van Doren, and for all the members of Memorial 
Church, that it is a great satisfaction to us to welcome this 
Congress to this church. It has been a great pleasure to us to- 
night to have Dr. Crandall upon this platform. Dr. Crandall is 
most dear to this people. We cannot wish him any of those forms 
of ill fortune of which he has spoken, but if anything should take 
him away from Minneapolis we might wish indeed that it would 
bring him to Chicago and we should welcome him anew with the 
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greatest possible heartiness into the fellowship of this church. I 
am not quite sure but that Dr. Van Doren and myself might have 
grave misgivings if Dr. Crandall should return. Perhaps there 
would have to be a change in the ministerial order, or perhaps ¢ a 
third minister instead of two. (Laughter.) 

That situation which we face today has come upon us in most 
gradual and wonderful fashion. I do not think that a year ago 
anybody could possibly have prophesied that we should be today 
one united church. It came about, as it seems to us, and we can- 
not but look upon it with a kind of solemn and humble joy, as if 
it were the movement of the Divine Spirit. We had been thinking 
of building a new church, those of us who were of the Disciple 
brotherhood. For that new church we looked about to find a 
suitable location. The more we thought of the different groups 
of our own membership, the more'this particular location seemed 
to us the best place. As we came to think over the problem of a 
definite location, there came to us one day a suggestion from a 
member of this congregation that we have a union service here, 
and that the minister of the First Christian Church should preach. 
The suggestion was rather facetiously given at first, and the 
answer was, “Why, certainly the minister can preach here and 
bring his congregation along.” And that which was almost 
laughingly mentioned came to be a matter of serious concern 
presently, and before we knew it, there had been definite steps 
taken for the union of the two bodies of people. 

It was very interesting to watch that process of union. A 
group of twelve men was chosen from each of the two churches. 
These were not churches that were declining ; they each had large 
purposes for the future; one possessed a building, the other did 
not. It seemed not less than pathetic that two churches so closely 
united in the great essentials of Christian life should organize 
two different plants within speaking distance of each other. It 
seemed to us as if it would be one of the tragedies of latter-day 
Christianity, and as we met together for conference over the 
question, we were prepared 1o consider the differences most likely 
to interfere with union. 

We came, Baptists and Disciples, with lists of those things 
to which we were prepared to hold with tenacity and with no 
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possible compromise on either side. When we had faced that 
list from both sides, we discovered that there were only three 
things that needed to be discussed, or at the most four ; three that 
were essential from the point of view of doctrine, and one from 
that of administration. The first was the question of a name. 
We both agreed we did not wish to adopt a name in which the 
denominational significance of either of the former bodies should 
be emphasized. The Disciples said, “We must not have a name in 
which the word ‘Baptist’ is used, because that is not a New Testa- 
ment term.” The Baptists said, “We do not wish a name in which 
the term ‘Christian Church’ occurs because that is not a New 
Testament epithet.” And the Disciples came with a sudden sense 
of surprise to discover that this was perfectly true. And so we 
thought the situation over. Here was a memorial church, a 
memorial of no individual, but of a great and earnest struggle, 
of most memorable sacrifice. We thought that a very admirable 
local name for the church, and all the churches are churches of 
Christ. Some of us thought that possibly the word Union Church 
might be wise, but at last we decided upon “Memorial Church of 
Christ ;’ that means everything that any of us have in mind, and 
that was almost instantly approved. 

The second point was the question of the admission of mem- 
bers to the church. Our Baptist friends were very insistent, and 
rightly insistent, I think, upon the fact that they wanted to stand 
definitely for a regenerated church membership. The Disciples 
said, “Not less do we. We should not think of anything else 
than this.” But the Baptists said, “Possibly your method of 
admitting members simply by asking them to confess their faith 
in Jesus and to be baptized might give the suggestion that there 
was some indifference to that question of regenerated church 
membership. Would you be willing to have the question of every 
member who presents a letter or who presents his confession of 
faith submitted to the official body of the church? Not to put 
him under the test of a Christian experience, but to make sure of 
his motive in coming into the church and his conviction of Chris- 
tian obligation?” The Disciples said they would be very glad 
to do that. That precisely voices our own conception of the legiti- 
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macy and the necessity for close inquiry with reference to the 
motives and purposes of all who enter the church. 

The third point concerned the communion service; the Dis- 
ciples said, “We should like to have a weekly communion service. 
We have been accustomed to celebrate the Lord’s Supper every 
Lord’s Day.” One after ancther of the Baptists, I think to the 
number of three in the group of twelve, arose and said, “We 
come from Baptist churches that celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
every week. There is no question, so far as we are concerned, 
upon that point.” It is not an obligatory matter ; it never has been 
among the Disciples. Therefore upon that question, all agreed 
without dissent. 

The fourth point concerned the administration of the church, 
especially as to the missionary offerings. What kind of a church 
is this to be? Is it to be a Baptist church? Is it to be a Disciple 
church? What is to be its order and life? We said from the very 
start, “This church is not to be a separate institution. We do not 
propose under any circumstances to make here the beginning of a 
third denomination. What we propose is that this church shall 
be absolutely in line with all the great missionary and philan- 
thropic interests of both these peoples.” This church, therefore, 
stands always and everywhere for the great Baptist interests ; its 
missionary associations, its philanthropic enterprises, its benevo- 
lences of all kinds. These are a part of the budget and the purpose 
of this church. Equally do we stand by those great enterprises 
that belong to the Disciples of Christ. In all things that concern 
the larger work of these two bodies of people, this church is in 
perfect accord with them, and we have found it a very comforting 
thing to observe how easily adjustable that matter is. This church 
finds itself, therefore, not divorced from either of these brother- 
hoods, only possessed of a new set of associations. We are all 
of us here in this church in closest relationship with a great 
brotherhood on this side or that, which we did not know before, 
whose interests have become suddenly ours. In this experiment, 
only a few months old as yet, and still moving on with great sim- 
plicity and beauty, frictionless in its operation thus far, and 
bidding fair to settle itself into ever more admirable working 
order, in this experiment we have no desire to pose as an example 
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to others. None the less, we do have a very deep and earnest 
wish that this might be a contribution to that unity of the people 
of God, between at least these two great bodies, and that what 
we have tried to do here, and are doing, might become in some 
manner exemplary in those communities where it is possible, upon 
such simple and obvious terms as we have here adopted, to take 
up the task of uniting these two bodies of Christians which ought 
so much to be one. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: There is no one who can better repre- 
sent the great Baptist brotherhood than Dr. A. G. Lawson who 
will be the next speaker. 


Dr. ALBERT G. LAwson (New York City) : 

Mr. President: It hardly seems gracious to say that I did not 
write my own name, and yet I am only too glad to speak tonight 
a few moments upon this question. I have a peculiar kind of 
fitting in urging Christian unity. My mother was trained in the 
Episcopal church, my father in the Reformed Dutch church, 
while I went to the Methodist Sunday school in the morning and 
to the Presbyterian in the afternoon. (Laughter.) I am now a 
member of the Memorial Church of Christ of New York City, of 
which Dr. Edward Judson 1s pastor. It does not use the word 
“Baptist” and has its communion service every Lord’s Day. 

Some years ago in New York, when our Episcopalian friends 
were discussing the question of high church and low church, a 
bright young rector having charge of their Seaman’s Bethel work 
said nothing until he was called up, and then he said, “With me 
it is entirely a matter of tide: when it is high tide, I am high 
church; when it is low tide, I am low church.” (Laughter.) 

Now, if by the grace of God we get into our hearts a recogni- 
tion of the genuine meaning of what is called the infilling of the 
spirit of God, with the desires, with the hopes, with the convic- 
tions that many of us cherish tonight, the tide will come steadily 
up and up and up, until the waters rise over obstructions that may 
seem tonight most formidable, and they will be put out of the 
way. 

There are difficulties, and we cannot quite do as a Scotch 
minister who, commenting on a certain passage, said, “Brethren, 
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the passage is full of diffikilties. We will boldly face the diffikil- 
ties and pass on.” (Laughter.) We must meet them frankly and 
try to get them out of the way. The brethren who have read 
tonight are right; we cannot afford to make believe that there 
are no hindrances, no difficulties, no misapprehensions. -There 
are cantankerous men on both sides, and we must discount all this 
in advance. We need a clear vision in recognition of the fact 
that our Lord is leading in the direction of unity, and a clear 
recognition of the fact that we as his followers need a deeper 
passion for him in his leadership for the things which are choice 
to him. With the vision and the passion as clearly and as steadily 
as is possible for honest men who have conviction, we must move 
in the direction the vision and the passion inspire us to go. We 
are so near together that for us, more than for other bodies who 
talk about union, it is a sad shame, in the presence of a heathen 
world, that we should not be one. We are so alike in our clear 
consciousness that there is nothing in heaven or on earth that has 
a right to stand between the intelligent soul and the wonderful 
God who gave Jesus Christ for the redemption of that soul. We 
are so clearly at one upon those things that are most vital and 
most clearly apprehended by our people, it is indeed sad that we 
should so long have kept apart. We can afford to say as to the 
Free Baptist position, that we, who call ourselves Baptists, have 
come to the place where Benjamin Randall stood. With open 
eyes and warm hearts, with earnest and honest convictions, we are 
standing there today, and we thank God for it. 

Let us recognize, and hesitate not to say it freely and clearly, 
the things about which we are agreed are more and more im- 
portant than those about which we differ. Now, because we love 
him, let us face toward that which we know to be right and move 
as intelligently and as promptly as possible to emphasize our 
unity in Christ. 

Dr. Crandall has shown us the action of our brethren in Min- 
nesota. May every one of our state conventions take like action. 

Brethren, the millions of the heathen, if figures can be trusted, 
are increasing, not decreasing. The overmastering power of sec- 
tarianism, as manifested in this country by two great denomina- 
tions, is increasing, not decreasing. There has been no generation 
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when it seemed so absolutely necessary that those who see clearly 
their God, and who so tenaciously hold themselves as account- 
able only to God, should clasp hands together in missionary work 
on the foreign field, on the home field, in the state, and in the city 
in every way possible, and in every kind of opportunity possible, 
to seek each the other’s good and rejoice whenever there may be 
such a blessed fellowship as has been secured and revealed before 
us in these two churches tonight. 

May I live long enough to see the fulfilling of all this in our 
own land, and, whatever the name may be—I am not concerned 
about names, but I am concerned that God shall keep us in the 
unity of the Spirit with His Son. Having the Spirit of Christ we 
may be assured that we are his and that he will keep us. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will now hear from Dr. Henry M. 
Ford, D.D., corresponding secretary of the General Conference 
of Free Baptists. 


Dr. Henry M. Forp: 


I am as surprised and delighted as you are over the fraternal 
spirit and brotherly feeling in this meeting. It amounts to almost 
a revelation. I supposed that Free Baptists were ahead in lib- 
erality and fraternity and brotherhood, but I did not know that 
the Free Baptists will have to give the palm to the Disciples and 
Baptists. 

I am reminded of the story of the Englishman that went out 
hunting foxes and the dogs scared up a fox, and they disappeared 
over the hill. The Englishman lumbered on after them and 
finally came upon a countryman to whom he said, “Did you see a 
fox and a dog going aiong here?” “Yes, I did,” was the reply. 
“Well, how did it go?” “Well, it was about neck and neck but 
T guess the dog was a little ahead.” (Laughter.) I do not know 
but the Disciples and the Baptists are a little ahead in this spirit 
of liberality and union. 

But the Free Baptists have voted on this basis of union and we 
have the requisite votes and now we are waiting to hear the Bride- 
groom’s voice. We hope our Baptist brethren will not do like the 
young man I heard of not long since—I do not believe they will— 
who asked his girl to have him and she said, “Yes.” “Well,” he 
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said, “I will look around and if I do not see anybody I like any 
better I will let you know.” (Laughter.) We do not believe our 
Baptist brethren will do that. We are as Free Baptists in the 
attitude of the little Scotch maid. Abraham met her one morning 
and said, “Betsy, the Lord has revealed it unto me that it is his 
will that I should marry thee.” And she meekly folded her hands 
and said, “Abraham, the will of the Lord be done.” (Laughter.) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will now listen to Dr. J. H. Garri- 
son, editor of the Christian Evangelist, St. Louis. 


Dr. J. H. Garrison: 


Mr. President: I must say with some of the other brethren 
that I have been drafted and have not volunteered for this service, 
pleasant and delightful as it is. I may say, however, that I feel 
quite at home in an assembly of this kind, an assembly of Bap- 
tists, Free Baptists, and Disciples. The fact is, I got my start 
as a Baptist. I was, in my boyhood days, a loyal member of the 
Baptist church, and my father and mother, and, as far as I 
know, the generations back, were of that faith, so that you see 
I am feeling quite at home tonight in the company of Baptists. 

I might say, with Paul, “When I was a child, I spake as a 
child,” and so forth. (Laughter.) 

I was struck with the quotation which one of the brethren 
made from Dr. Shakespeare of England, and I wondered if he 
was in any way related to the poet Shakspere, and drew from his 
imagination. If I had not been a resident of England myself, 
and a pastor of a church for two years in that country, I 
might have thought that he had done so; but I fear there is 
some ground for the remark which he made. You will under- 
stand that, when I tell you that I myself, loyal Disciple as I am, 
was not permitted to sit at the Communion Table with these 
brethren that called themselves by the same name, in England, 
and I suppose it must be those brethren to whom he refers whose 
extreme exclusiveness might cause them to be misunderstood 
upon that subject. There is an ocean between us, and they have 
gotten very far away from the teaching of the great body of 
their brethren in this country. 

I would like to say, in this connection, that I indorse Brother 
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Spencer’s address from beginning to end. I have been forty 
years—young a man as I am—editing a paper among the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and I think I know the sentiment of the people. 
That is a representative statement of our position which he has 
given you. 

One of the brethren made a very wise remark tonight when he 
said that we should not take too seriously statements of individ- 
uals; and that is especially true, brethren, if we go back to the 
period of religious debates, for you know we used to do a good 
deal of that. If you go back to the literature of those days, when 
we used to discuss questions as this: “The church to which I, 
John Brown, belong, is a true church of Jesus Christ.” A Baptist 
would affirm that of himself, and a Disciple would affirm that the 
church to which he belonged was a church of Christ, and each of 
them would deny that the church to which the other belonged 
was a church of Christ! Now, if you go back to that period and 
read our literature you will find very extreme statements in the 
newspapers of both religious bodies. I suggest that we ought to 
come down to this side of the War period, therefore, when we be- 
gin to quote from each other as authority for each other’s position. 

Now, brethren, on this subject of union, I cannot tell you how 
deeply I feel. It has been a hobby of mine for a long, long while. 
I have told you that I was a member of the Baptists. Do you 
know what won me to my present position? It was the simple 
plea for the union of God’s people upon the broad basis of 
simple New Testament Christianity in order that we might make 
a united opposition to the evil forces of the world. That is what 
won me—the plea for union—and now, when I come into a meet- 
ing like this and see that the spirit of union is among all the 
people, and when I go to a meeting like that which I attended in 
New York City, three years ago, and find that the spirit of union 
is dominating all our Protestantism today, I thank God that I 
have lived through these years to see this better day. 

I have no sort of doubt at all, though Brother Crandall and I 
may not live to see the time, that this union shall be consummated. 
Brethren, it is coming, just as sure as you and I are here tonight, 
it is coming. It cannot be otherwise. It is going to take place 
under the law of spiritual gravitation; “And I, if I be lifted up, 
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will draw all men to me.” Is not Jesus Christ drawing us all 
nearer to him, and is it possible for us to get nearer to him, 
without getting nearer to each other? 

_ The fact is, I have said for years, concerning Baptists and 
Disciples, that there is no way for progress in either religious 
body except through approximation to each other. Every other 
line of progress is shut off. To go forward along right lines is 
to come nearer to each other and into closer fellowship with each 
other. The very law of our growth then means growing unity. 
It cannot be otherwise. It is a law of God in his universe. There 
are two forces that are making for unity; the one internal and 
the other external: The internal, as I have said, is that law of 
affinity and growth toward Jesus Christ, growing more like him 
and more like each other as the days go by. . 

Now, that process is one that we cannot control. As long as 
we cultivate our religious life, and grow in grace and the knowl- 
edge of the truth, that process will go on and we shall go along 
converging lines until we shall feel our elbows touch in our march 
to the City of God. 

The other force is the great need of the world. Oh, the great- 
ness of that pressure! Who has ever caught a vision of the 
abominations of heathenism; who has ever borne upon his heart 
the burden of sorrow and agony of the heathen world; who has 
ever looked upon it, seen it, and felt it, and then has turned to 
our Own country and seen the evils that are intrenched in our own 
civilization and has not felt the imperative need for a united 
church to confront these united forces of evil? I believe, there- 
fore, that under the operation of these two mighty forces Jesus 
Christ is drawing us together in Him, and we who are here to- 
night, many of us, I believe, shall live to see these three bodies 
marching forward to the sweet music of the church to bring in 
the universal reign of Jesus Christ. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: One more short address and we will be 
dismissed. The next speaker hails from Boston. We must know 
what Boston says before we can do anything else. Let us hear 
from Rey. J. Stanley Durkee, who is a Free Baptist. 


Rev. J. Stantey Durkee, Pu.D., Boston: 
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Mr. President: Standing before a great audience of ministers 
and laymen a few days ago in Massachusetts, a gentleman who 
wished to defer the matter of union said, “Why, Free Baptist 
stands for the sovereignty of the human will. We cannot unite 
with them.” The marvelous upheaval of the gray matter that 
produced that sentence! 

Dr. Crandall is rather crowing over Minnesota. You know 
the country was saved over there where there is a granite shaft 
going up into the heavens marking the spot that we love to call 
Bunker Hill. Massachusetts has been leading Minnesota; I did 
not dare to stand up when he called for volunteers. Let me tell 
you how: First, let me say that the Baptist and Free Baptist 
state conferences in New England and throughout the West 
have voted so far that Baptists and Free Baptists tonight can 
say the union is assured on the basis laid down; and on January 
I, 1909, the two denominations move on to the one platform of 
union for missionary work, both foreign and home work. And 
the last of those declarations shall be fulfilled in states where 
Free Baptists represent 25 per cent. of the Baptists. It shall 
be a union with another name. We are glad that in very few 
states that is accomplished. I am a Baptist and I do not want 
another name or another adjective added on, either before or 
after. 

Three weeks ago the Massachusetts Free Baptist Association 
voted that a committee consisting of thirty-six be appointed to 
meet a similar committee of thirty-six appointed by the Baptists 
of that state to bring about the union of the two doctrines in 
1909. The Baptists, two weeks ago, by a tremendous cheer, fol- 
lowed by the old song, “Blessed Be the Tie that Binds,” carried 
it on their side; and tonight over in Boston, next to that grave- 
yard that Professor Matthews spoke about, that literary grave- 
yard, they are just simply waiting for the appointment of the 
committees and 1909 to come, to bring about that last union. 

Massachusetts reaches her hands, not across the seas, but 
over the lakes, not over the ferry at Detroit, but through the 
new tunnel, to shake hands with Minnesota on the great union 
of our two denominations. 

I have always been interested in the strange development of 
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people. We were driven apart by an overdose of Calvinism and 
an overdose of Arminianism. The Baptists said, “We do not 
believe that everybody is called of God or that God loves every- 
body,” but they acted just as if they did believe it; and they have 
grown to represent five millions in this country. The Free 
Baptists said, “We do believe that God loves everybody and calls 
everybody, and every man must decide for himself,” but they 
acted as if they did not believe it. And they have been a small 
denomination, but they have been the yeast in the meal, and the 
whole is leavened, as Dr. Lawson has so sweetly and wonder- 
fully told you out of his heart. 

Now, the day is here, and 1909 is very close. Free Baptists 
and Baptists stand on the threshold of union. Jesus prayed for it. 
Doctrinal unitizing is invited, business sagacity demands it, lonely 
pastors on lonely fields implore it, and prophecy has a voice in 
this matter which says, “Now is the accepted time. Behold now 
is the day of consolidation.” 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: This will close our very interesting 
session. I will ask Dr. Lawson to close the convention in prayer. 


Dr. Albert G. Lawson offered the closing prayer and the 
Congress adjourned to reconvene at 10 o’clock a. M., Thursday, 
November 12, 1908. 


THIRD DAY 


Morning Session 
November 12, 1908 
10:00 o'clock A.M. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The hour has arrived for the beginning 
of this morning session. We will be led in prayer by Brother 
Curry of Omaha. 


Rev. E. R. Curry, of Omaha, offered the opening prayer. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will now proceed immediately to 
the discussion of the theme before us this morning, which is: 
“Ts Psycho-Therapeutics a Function of the Church?” The first 
writer is Robert MacDonald, of Brooklyn. 


Rev. Ropert MacDona tp, D.D. (Baptist), read the follow- 
ing paper: 


IS .PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS A FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH? 


The church evidently thinks so, if widespread interest among 
the churches can be taken as an indication. It is safe to say that 
more series of sermons are being preached just now upon psycho- 
therapeutics than upon any other adaptation of the Gospel as 
solvent for the world’s ills. Reports have come from one source 
and another of such declarations from many states, in fact as 
far west as Oregon and California, and as far south as Florida 
and Texas, while in many New England cities and towns appre- 
ciative sermons have been preached or are announced for the 
coming winter. In Boston and vicinity, for instance, according 
to a periodical that has surveyed the field, a full two dozen 
churches, including Episcopalian, Congregational, Baptist, Uni- 
tarian, and Universalist, are promised Sabbath or week-night 
discussions of psycho-therapeutics. 

Then quite a little personal work is being done in the applica- 
tion of these remedial principles. One of the older and most con- 
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servative of our ministers writes of remarkable results in treat- 
ing a woman who had not swallowed solid food for fourteen 
years. His full word is, “There is great reason for religious 
rejoicing in these new discoveries and their implications. I find 
inspiration, health, and joy in the whole thing as it appears to 
me. Of course it changes nothing theological or, at least, I so 
think, but it enriches experience wonderfully.” Another clergy- 
man, possibly the most prominent in the denomination, writes that 
he rejoices in this coming-in of scientific Christianity, and that 
he has for a year or more privately held a clinic in his church 
study an hour a day for all who chose to come. One of the 
younger clergy said a few weeks ago: “I have preached these 
principles and offered to apply them to whoever felt the need of 
such remedy. And would you believe that in four weeks I have 
got into closer touch with my people than during the entire four 
years of my pastorate.” 
I have now coming to my home a young eee ae of another 
denomination and another city, to be freed of an evil habit, be- 
cause he said, “I have the conviction that my Christian influence 
will be immensely increased in putting these principles into my 
church, but I want them first put into me—I want to be benefited 
that I may benefit others.” ; 
Psycho-therapeutics inciease ministerial efficiency in opening 
the way to a congregation’s confidence, as no other application 
of the gospel can. A friendly critic, when recently told that 
each person treated was prayed with, and that suggestions of 
Christian truth were offered, said: “Why, then, the new name, 
Emmanuel Movement? Why not the old gospel of Christ, for 
that is what it is.’ My answer was, “The new name advertises 
the old cure.” It surely does, in enabling the minister to get at 
the people. How unsatisfactory is much of our pastoral visita- 
tion, to ourselves at least, and at times doubtless to our people, 
just because we seldom gain their confidence. They will not 
disclose their ills, bad habits, shortcomings, because the minister 
does not represent to them positive, practical, remedial helpful- 
ness. But let it be known he has a remedy for their ills and can 
relieve their worries, nervousness, bad habits, and they cease 
to talk of the weather, the fashions, their neighbors, and their 
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busy social, domestic, or mercantile life, and are communicative 
of their ills instead. The meaningless term “pastor” becomes 
meaningful to them. They see him as a confidant, a father con- 
fessor, a friend. 

It even presents a welcome substitute for so-called pastoral 
visitation. Instead of the minister going the rounds of perfunc- 
tory calling, often finding his parishoners not in, or engaged in 
other things, and if visible, in no frame of mind to talk upon the 
deep things of life, the parishoner now calls on him if there be a 
crying need to be satisfied. All ministers know how vast the 
difference between seeking a person and striving for an opening 
to get at his difficulty, and the being sought for by that person 
that religious aid be had. We all know the value of a heart to 
heart talk with one who can enter into our grief sympathetically. 
It relaxes and rests us. The old restrictions become unloosed. 
We experience ease and a sense of freedom. And if the person 
to whom we confide the secret of our discontent has the ability 
to help us out of our misery, our very confidence in him has cura- 
tive force. 

But will the people come? Yes! They will, and if you are 
known as one who through this new “God with us” remedy can 
be consulted on all possible troubles, people will come in greater 
numbers than you can take care of. They will come though they 
never saw you before, and even though they have pastors of 
their own. But frequently the request is, “Do not tell my minister 
about thir. I would not have him know for the world that I have 
this trouble or that I came to see you.” “Why not?” “Because he, 
having no remedy to offer, does not invite my confidence and 
theretore cannot share my secret.” 

I had most significant evidence of this recently. A gentleman 
of the legal profession asked for a conference. He came at the 
appointed time, and for two hours poured out his heart to a 
stranger, revealing that he was a Sunday-school teacher and 
a church officer. He told me of domestic trouble, of business 
worries, of nervousness, and of sleeplessness. But he also said, 
“T could not tell this to my own minister, for though a learned 
man he is cold and cynical and unsympathetic.” I found he was 
seriously contemplating Christian Science because his friends 
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in that faith had a buoyancy of spirit, a joy of heart and of face 
that he had not. “I am worried,” he explained, “and distracted 
and sick, and while it would be terrible to leave the old church I 
will be forced to unless I can get help.” He never would have 
come those thirty miles into a strange city and given his confi- 
dence to a strange man had he read of that man being a gospel 
preacher, however eloquent. What brought him was the report 
that over in Brooklyn was a minister who could dispel his des- 
pondency and cure his miserable, dyspeptic, sleepless condition. 

Hear the case of an inebriate that illustrates the same idea. 
Five conferences changed him from a shambling-gaited, blear- 
eyed, devil-haunted wretch into a strong man. In ten days he 
was changed from a living disgrace to his church and his Chris- 
tian profession to an honor to his church, his Lord, and his own 
humanity. He has been restored to his church, attends the serv- 
ices each Sabbath morning, and on Sabbath evenings the church 
of the man who put him on his feet. 

Scores of similar remedies in behalf of all conceivable ailments 
and bad habits could be mentioned, no one of which would have 
sought out church or minister because he could give them the 
simple gospel of the Son of God, but for the practical curative 
ability the church and ministry embodied to their thought. 

If psycho-therapeutics is not a legitimate church function, it 
ought to be made so, and that quickly, to enable the minister to 
become more effective and indispensable, the sick soul more use- 
ful, and the church more attractive and helpful. 

Such is the immediate gain, all along the line; to the minister, 
to the troubled soul, to the church, which is made in reality what 
it was intended by its apostolic founders to be, namely, the world’s 
most humanitarian institution. 

The beneficial influence upon the minister cannot well be 
estimated. It imparts a knowledge of men to which he was be- 
fore a stranger, and it gives him a hold upon himself and the 
community amazing to contemplate. In short, no other mental 
or religious exercise can, in so brief a time, impart so liberal 
an education. 

A further reason for it to be made a function of the church 
is because it makes for the reintroduction of the mystical element 
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into religion. A momentous little book has recently been pub- 
lished by Dr. Newman Smyth entitled, The Passing Protestant- 
ism and Coming Catholicism, in which, among other weighty 
causes given to explain the decadence of the church, are these: 
That the contact is broken between the current of thought in the 
church and the general mental activity of the day. Also that 
much religion is withdrawing from the churches. Upon this 
latter point his sad confession is: 


In almost any community there may be found considerable numbers 
of people who are not in their habit of mind irreligious, nor without 
faith in their hearts, but they belong to no church, confess no creed and 
rarely attend public worship. There is a kind of religious literature, 
not generally known among our church membership, seldom recognized 
by theologians, but to be found in the book stores and having large 
sales, a literature that is somewhat mystical, quietistic, and spiritual, but 
neither churchly nor very distinctively Christian. The spread of this 
kind of literature outside the church is a noteworthy phenomena. The 
older mysticism, the former quietism flourished within the church. 
Now it springs up outside the churches and beyond their creeds. 


Now what do we mean by that mysticism that used to flourish 
inside the church and which we desire to see recognized by the 
church as being a legitimate factor in religion? Well, it takes 
us back to the years between the fifth and eleventh centuries 
when mysticism reigned supreme. The mystic strove to know 
God directly through contemplation. He saw the fulness of life 
to be in God, therefore the fruition of all ecstatic experience to 
be in suffusing the soul with contemplation of God. He brought 
the object of worship into the present, and conceived of religion 
as a life rather than a dogma. Scholasticism, which had its use 
in the eleventh century, saw religion to be a dogma, not a life. 
The scholastic tried to demonstrate God’s existence. The mystic 
sought to know God. The immediacy of religious experience, the 
filling of the soul with the presence of God was his endeavor. 
Schleiermacher, at the beginning of the last century, whom 
Zeller, the historian of Greek philosophy, called the greatest 
theologian of the Protestant church since the Reformation, was 
the great mystic, due to his early Moravian training. To him 
religion was a feeling—the feeling of absolute dependence on 
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God. It fused and tempered all his scholasticism, inherited in 
terms of vigorism from Immanuel Kant, in terms of romanticism 
from Goethe, in terms of aestheticism from Schlegel and Schiller, 
and made him the greatest court preacher in Europe. It tempered 
his scholasticism, I say, as did mysticism temper the scholasticism 
of the years between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. But 
the trouble with the ancient mysticism, as with the modern as 
embodied in the Christian Science, New Thought, and faith-cure 
movements, was that it was too purely ascetic. Having a higher 
and more immediate means of access to God than through knowl- 
edge, scholarship, and institution, it made intellectual and institu- 
tional approach unnecessary. Thus it never concerned itself with 
a philosophic basis for its belief. It constructed no system of 
doctrine. It was indifferent to civic responsibility and the duties 
of social life. It, in the olden days, meant complete intellectual 
stagnation. No wonder scholasticism came in as a correction of 
mysticism. Today we have the same dilemma to confront. Chris- 
tian Science has, however, builded an institution, its only ecclesi- 
astical achievement. New Thought, numbering over one and a 
half million disciples in the United States, seven-eighths of 
whom were formerly communicants of the conservative evangeli- 
ca! denominations, is ascetic through and through. Its advocates 
are each year withdrawing in large numbers from Christian 
church to become mystics. They have wearied of ecclesiasticism, 
dogmatism, formal and often mechanical modes of worship, but 
alas, also of missions, of extended charities, of relations of 
brotherhood, of necessary organization for the perpetuation of 
the religious institution. All are thrown over for a quietistic, 
meditative, aspirational approach to God, satisfying spiritual 
hunger, inspiring and warming the intellectual life, and to some 
extent remedying bodily ills. 

Now if psycho-therapeutics is not a church function, it is high 
time it was so, for its religious side is as necessary to its efficiency 
in reconstructing life as is its mental. Henry Drummond once 
said, “No reconciliation is needed between evolution and Chris- 
tianity, as they are the two sides of the same cosmic reality, 
having the same author, the same end, the same spirit.” So of 
psychology and Christianity. They are by nature related, inas- 
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much as both have to do with the physic side of life. The tend- 
ency today is toward the reinvesting of the individual with greater 
significance than he was ever before conscious of meriting. We 
have passed through the biological stage of adjustment with no 
inconsiderable gain to all concerned. We have thrashed over 
the sociological problem with its egoistic and altruistic extremes 
and with large advantage to the other man in the metwork of 
social relationships. The coming decade will witness the complete 
swinging of the life pendulum, from the biological upward, and 
from the sociological inward, toward the individual, toward his 
divine possibilities of power and his imperial rights as a child of 
God. The scientific medium of this consideration will be psy- 
chology. It is already occupying the field with the world’s eyes 
riveted upon its investigations and findings. Its companion in the 
research will be Christianity. They are by nature related as both 
have to do with the psychic side of life. Revelation will furnish 
the rich content to the psychologic form. Psychology uncovers 
the potential depths of being in the human sphere. Christianity 
imparts to those depths infinite meaning. Psychology reveals 
the mental forces that shall be instrumental in the reconstruction 
of the life personal. Christianity shows those forces to be of 
divine origin. Psychology discovers the limitless subconscious 
human capacity. Christianity draws the curtain still farther aside 
and reveals that realm of the individual limitless to be the finite 
manifestation of the universal life that is creative and remedial 
unto all the universe, including man. Psychology, because inter- 
ested in all psychic conditions, asks for evidence of personal 
immortality the other side of death. Christianity has for near 
two thousand years had acquaintance with the unseen world and 
waits to lay its evidence before every inquiring mind and bring its 
assurances of the divine friendliness to every lonely troubled 
heart. 

But only now is the church awaking to the remedial power 
within its reach. Under what has become known as the Em- 
manuel Movement the remedial work goes on. It is a distinct- 
ively practical movement for the curing of our ills. Here for the 
first time psychology and Christianity openly join hands and 
demonstrate their willingness to work together in a God-inten- 
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tioned unit. For the first time physician and priest combine in 
psycho-therapeutics against the ravages of disease. 

In close connection with this emphasis upon the mystical side 
of religion reintroduced into the church is the demand that the 
church give practical, tangible help to the entire life of man as 
did Jesus of Nazareth in the old Galilean days. Dr. Worchester 
exclaims : 


A large and ever increasing number of intelligent people feel that 
the church has outgrown or is outgrowing her usefulness, because the 
church is no longer indispensable to men. Unquestionably one: of the 
great motives of all human belief is the practical motive, believing 
because it is good and useful to believe. The good religion has done 
the world and is still doing is one of the chief reasons man believes in 
religion, and the more good any particular religion or church is able to 
do the more men will believe in it, and the less visible good the church 
does, the less men will believe in it! 


This practical, remedial measure, so richly operative when 
Jesus walked the earth, is the lost something we are trying to 
reclaim, that Christianity may be a more highly prized factor in 
life. That lost something is that Christianity has a redeeming 
power for the cure of the body as truly as for the cure of the soul. 
Preparation for living as a disembodied spirit the other side of 
the grave is a weak, vague appeal to a man who cares only for 
living on this side. The proclamation of cure for a spiritual 
nature he is not conscious of possessing is wasted energy com- 
pared with the cure of a body whose maladies hold him in painful 
bondage every hour of the day—the body looks so much bigger 
and more important to the majority of mortals than does the 
spirit that spiritual appeal falls often on deaf ears. The church 
must presenta motive as compelling as does the world with its 
appeals of pleasure and sense gratification. Its opportunity is 
in the assurance of health, present, temperate, physical health. 
That strikes hard; it awakens his interest and his response. Yes, 
but he must become whole in spirit first. Well, he will pay the 
price and submit to the spiritual treatment if it bear practical 
tangible fruitage in the achieving of health. 

That is how the church meets the demand of the hour, in 
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possessing a more substantial content and meaning for the man 
of the world. 

It is surprising how much the New Testament says about 
the cure of the body. Christ puts it in the very forefront of his 
ministry, giving it such prominence that, did we not know better, 
we might infer it was his chief concern. In only one or two 
cases of hundreds examined in the Gospel of St. Matthew does 
our Lord forgive sins first. When he sends out his twelve 
disciples his charge to them reads thus: “He gave them power 
over unclean spirits to cast them out, to heal all manner of sick- 
ness, and all manner of diseases.” And when he bids them preach 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand he continues: “Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils.” When John sent his 
messengers to determine if he were the Messiah, he answers: 
“Tell John what I see and hear. The blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the poor have 
the gospel preached to them.” He thus puts the healing of the 
body in the very forefront of his ministry and he bids his disciples 
put it in the very forefront of theirs, making it their first concern. 
He, moreover, shows such anxiety to banish disease that he 
pauses not to require faith on the sufferer’s part. Nor does he 
seem to transmit his curative power through a healthy mind to 
a cleansed soul. In many cases there is no telling how many he 
heals involuntarily. In the case of the diseased women the hem 
of his garment is touched. On another occasion we read, “they 
brought all that were diseased that they might touch the hem of 
his garment and as many as touched were made whole.” 

We must not, however, conclude that the health of the body 
was Christ’s supreme concern, nor must it for an instant be the 
church’s chief care. It must be made incidental—a single feature 
in a score of other, all important, concerns. While the church 
should emphasize the influence of religions upon health, it should 
exercise extreme caution and great moderation lest religion de- 
generate into a health cult, and the church become an infirmary 
for nerve-sick bodies instead of a sanitarium for sin-sick souls. 
Never forget that the supreme object of piety is of infinitely 
greater importance than to cure physical ailments. The probe 
of Christianity must go deeper than the flesh. To be physically 
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well is not necessarily to be righteous. Christianity has a vastly 
more important contract on its hands than the cure of pains and 
aches. All therapeutic work must be introductory to a complete 
emancipation of personality from sin unto the full stature of that 
divine manhood embodied in Jesus Christ. Its ambition must be 
nothing more radical than the opening-up to the church of an 
additional field of usefulness, to bridge what Dr. Jefferson, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, calls the world-wide phenom- 
ena of an ever-deepening estrangement between the church and 
large classes of our population, and to help make what Dr. 
Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, calls the 
need for the church to make men comfortable, decent, righteous 
citizens of the world that now is, instead of continuing to be ex- 
cessively addicted to the work of preparing them to live in 
heaven. The step, he exclaims, that is obligatory upon the 
church is to enter more appreciatively and sympathetically into 
the material, intellectual, and spiritual necessities of the people 
in this present life. We may depend upon it, he continues, that 
people will love the church as much as the church loves the 
people. 

A last reason for psycho-therapeutics to be considered a 
church function is that in dealing with the subconscious mind 
we are dealing with the soul, and if it is not the church’s function 
to deal with man’s soul, it ought to be. 

This is undoubtedly the great discovery science has given the 
world without knowing or conceding it. The term subconscious 
mind, we must remember, is a psychological definition of every- 
thing that is attributable to the soul. It is the residential realm 
below the threshold of consciousness, full of limitless power, so 
that Dr. Schofield, of the British Medical Association, exclaimed 
that doubtless it has limits but they have never been discovered. 
The psychologist tells us that this subconscious mind is not 
friendly to inductive processes, that it never investigates nor 
scrutinizes nor reasons, but is always susceptible to deductive 
processes following a clue, iaking a hint or suggestion that an 
inferior or superior intelligence forces upon it for its self-asser- 
tion; then working logically, unerringly, and often swiftly toward 
the desired end. The psychologist further tells us that it has con- 
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trol of every involuntary function and organ of the body. Thus 
it makes or breaks a life in proportion as good influences or bad 
are brought to bear upon it; for they all take root there and grow, 
producing permanent conditions in keeping with those commands 
and inducements. 

Is not this why it has such limitless power? It is the indi- 
vidual manifestation of the universal, the God-mind that is 
omnipotent and omnipresent. That soul-nature would also share 
in the divine omniscience did not a finite intelligence interfere, 
inducing the soul or subconscious mind, which cannot guide itself, 
- to become the prey of poor advice, wrong suggestion, superstition, 
selfish precept, sinful influences. But if evil habit, or diseased, 
obsessed personality is there, it is necessary to thrust aside the 
person’s finite intelligence and intrude a superior intelligence that 
has a helpful remedial suggestion to offer for the soul’s guidance. 

The world’s troubled ones see psycho-therapeutics to be a 
churchly function inasmuch as they are never weary of searching 
out the minister of Christ to unburden their hearts, and ask of 
him, as of no other man in existence, a remedy for their ills. 

What rich content, then, has the psychologist unwittingly re- 
vealed as belonging to the soul; what startling therapeutic power 
to reconstruct the manifold functional working of the life over 
which it has control, and what possibilities of enrichment it can 
realize unto the life plastic enough to receive its rich truths! But 
who so well equipped as the minister of Christ to assume the 
precious responsibility of wielding the truth, that will make over 
the life that appeals for help? 

In conclusion, then, remember two things: First, that the 
diseases remedied by the Emmanuel Movement are diseases of 
personality. They may be fitly designated as psychic ailments. 
See if it be not so. There is hysteria which manifests itself in 
exaggerated emotional displays, such as intense craving of sym- 
pathy or admiration, or in unconscious simulation of various 
diseases, the fruit of an ill-balanced though by no means organi- 
cally diseased brain; hypochondria, or the fixed but groundless 
belief that a person is suffering from some particular disease; 
neurasthenia, which covers a vast variety of nerve weaknesses, 
from mild depression to extreme prostration, which cases a prom- 
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inent nerve specialist states numbered 50,000 a generation ago, 
but have increased to 250,000, although a prominent physician 
recently told me that every man and woman in the United States 
was a neurasthenic—had some form of nerve weakness. Then 
there is psychasthenia in which the person has a sense of in- 
completeness, or strangeness of things in general, and is the 
subject of abnormal fears and all kinds of impracticalities. Then 
there are alcoholism, morphinism, cocainism, which end in intel- 
lectual and moral degeneration and insomnia, one of the most 
terrible curses of modern life, and religious mania and melan- 
cholia in which the sufferer imagines himself to have committed 
the unpardonable sin and that God has abandoned him; fits of 
anger, of hate, of groundless suspicion, which the person is 
powerless to conquer; and finally, suicidal impulses, springing 
sometimes from deep depression, utter despair, or a sense of 
shame and disgust. Of course you recognize every one of these 
ailments to be diseases of personality, resulting from such causes 
as breakdown of religious faith, the growing artificiality of our 
social system; the mad rush for wealth; mental idleness and 
frivolity ; the use of stimulants and narcotics, lack of self-control 
from overwork, or culpable self-indulgence, producing a neurotic 
or disordered system. 

Now who will say it is not a function of the church to look 
after and redeem human personalities—and if the church have 
a nobler function, pray tell me what that function is. That is 
our first concluding thought. Our second is that the curative 
suggestion in the hands of a Christian minister can be filled full 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Whosoever objects to the intro- 
duction of psychology into the church, let me say to him that we 
are introducing only psychologic terms. Subconscious mind, 
suggestion, psycho-therapeutics mean nothing more alarming 
than the soul, good advice, health of spirit. And what does the 
church stand for if not to represent the soul and to embody good 
advice, and to conserve the health of the spirit? It is simply 
using modern terms of true scientific character to help the modern 
man, but to help him with very ancient truth, truth as old as 
eternity. It is, in its last analysis, that splendid Pauline attempt 
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of becoming all to all men that we may win some who might 
otherwise be lost. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The next writer on this theme is Rev. 
J. Stanley Durkee, of Boston. 


Rev. J. Stantey Durkee, Pu.D. (Free Baptist), Boston, 
Mass., submitted the followirig paper: 


IS PSYCHO-THERAPY A FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH? 


The ministry of Jesus Christ was divided between the sick and 
the well. His gospel was the same for both, but differently ad- 
ministered. To the well, he spoke as a well, strong man. The 
legends of the Bedouin tribes in Palestine picture him as the 
noblest of noble men physically, with sandy hair, large blue eyes, 
and a striking, commanding appearance. 

We draw our conception of his weakness and emaciation from 
Isa., chap. 53, where we so wrongly interpret those words, “When 
we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him.” 
The prophet had in mind the first-born son, the athletic pugilist 
of great muscle, powerful frame, and swaggering pride. Among 
the Bedouins even of today, such a one is called “the beauty.” 
Goliath is a prominent example of “the beauty” in Old Testament 
history, as well as Saul, afterward king of Israel. 

When Isaiah wrote “there is no beauty that we should desire 
him,” he meant simply to say, “He shall not win by sheer muscle 
or brute force; he shall win by gentler, more potent methods.” 
The reference is not to the great Servant’s personal presence, 
save to declare that he would not be the prince of pugilists. 

We never read of Jesus Christ being sick. He is reported to 
have been weary, exhausted, hungry, thirsty, sleepy, but never 
sick. The gospels teem with touches of awe that his very physi- 
cal presence produced. He was well and strong! He spoke to the 
well and strong. He called strong, rugged, sea-stained fishermen 
to follow him. They came. They gladly followed. Wherever 
his strength has been revealed it has always attracted strength. 
Had it not been for the mistaken reading of Isaiah and the mood 
of those artists who have painted his face in such distress, he 
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would long ago have become our standard of physical develop- 
ment, as he is our standard of character. Hofmann’s face of 
the boy Christ among the doctors, is, to my mind, the only true 
conception of his strength and beauty. Give that face twenty 
years of the life Jesus led, and the result would be a God-like 
form and face worthy the God-like character he lived. 

As the strong, perfect man, he also ministered to the sick. 
He healed their diseases, and their gratitude opened their hearts 
to hear his words and to believe. I have often wondered how 
many of those five hundred brethren to whom Christ appeared 
after his resurrection were followers he had won to himself by 
first healing their sickness. The gratitude of those restored to 
health by a physician is one of the deep sources of joy to the 
physician, especially if he does not attempt to collect his fees. 

It will be very instructive to glance at the commission Christ 
gave the Seventy as he sent them out two by two through Pales- 
tine, preparing the way for his coming. Matthew tells us the 
command was, “Go preach, saying, The Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast 
out demons.” Ali further instructions related to their personal 
conduct (Matt. 10:5-15). Mark tells us that Jesus sent them 
forth, and that “he gave them power over unclean spirits, . 
and they went out, and preached that men should repent. And 
they cast out many demons, and anointed with oil many that 
were sick and healed them” (Mark 6:7-13). Luke writes the 
Master’s words thus, “heal the sick . . . . and say unto them, the 
Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you” (Luke 10:1-11). We 
notice that in every report the command is, “heal the sick.” 

When we turn to the new church at work, as recorded in the 
Book of Acts, preaching the word and healing the sick are still 
the Christian duties. In chap. 2 we read of the baptism by 
fire, followed by Peter’s great sermon and the conversion of three 
thousand souls. Chap. 3 opens with an account of Peter’s healing 
ministry. All through those years the ministry of preaching and 
healing went side by side. 

The apostle James gives us very clear instructions. “Is any 
among you sick? Let him call for the elders of the church; and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of 
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the Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up” (James 5:14). 

Jesus ministered to the sick, and then sent his followers out 
with the command to do as he had done. When was the com- 
mand abrogated? When did he say to his followers, “Cease your 
ministries to the sick and confine them to the well”? Gradually, 
as the medical fraternity advanced, the healing ministries of 
the church receded, until it came about that the church let go all 
healing ministry and the medical fraternity took all—that is, all 
it could. It has never taken all. It never can take all. There 
are cases of sickness that only those who know Jesus Christ face 
to face can heal. When the complete separation between medi- 
cine and ministry had taken place, then up sprang these health- 
cults, teaching, under crude psychology and cruder philosophy 
or a proud ignorance of both, the healing of the body through 
faith in a formula. How rapidly some of these cults have grown! 

Preachers and physicians united to laugh at them, scorn them, 
anathematize them; but yet they grew, and yet they grow. As 
the ministry and medicine separated, medical schools became more 
and more materialistic—even atheistic. The doctor or the sur- 
geon could find nothing but the body, therefore his drugs or 
his scalpel must cure or kill. How alarming became the condition 
to a thoughtful Christian, few realize. The new health-cults 
flung their challenge to the medical fraternity. “The mind has 
greater healing power than your drugs.” The doctors laughed, 
but began to question. Honest physicians said to each other, 
we have scores of cases in our practice where medicine does more 
harm than good, yet we are helpless. 

Meanwhile psychology was pressing its newer revelations. 
Men discovered that in that vast area of every individual, called 
the subconscious or dissociated self, lay marvelous therapeutic 
powers. Lull to rest the conscious self, the active, thinking, 
choosing self, and there lies, fully open, that great deep of the 
subconscious. It has no power of choice. It takes into itself 
whatever is sufficiently impressed there, and later returns it to 
consciousness as a positive fact. 

With a firm, strong voice, colored with faith and vibrant with 
confidence, let the preacher-physician speak into that open sub- 
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consciousness of his patient truths of health, ambition, faith, love, 
those truths are somehow taken up by the nervous system, by the 
inner life, the subconscious, and result in restoration to health, 
new ambition, new faith in God. 

Hypnotism, the hypnagogic state, suggestion, and autosugges- 
tion have found their scientific places and, properly controlled 
and directed, have produced results in health, hope, and faith to 
thousands, such results that the seeming fairy stories of the 
health-cults have been far outdone. I should like to give you, 
out of my own records, experiences in individual cases where 
cures have been wrought of such a nature as to stagger my own 
belief. In these cures, faith in God, quotations from his word, 
and conversation with him, are found to be of the greatest thera- 
peutic value. Whatever the psychologically trained physician is 
doing in the great clinics of London and Paris and Berlin, the 
fact remains that a psychologically trained preacher and Christian 
worker can bring about equal results and at the same time multi- 
ply his possibilities a thousand fold, of winning the patients to 
Jesus Christ. 

The modern disciple can take in a scientific form what seem- 
ingly those early disciples took in a direct form from their Master 
and go forth to preach the gospel and heal the sick as did they. 
They blindly believed, and impressed men with the fact of their 
power in belief. Cures were effected by this power. The modern 
disciple may scientifically believe and employ all the forces of the 
Master in effecting cures. 

To recapitulate: Jesus Christ spent a large part of his recorded 
ministry in healing the sick. He sent his disciples forth to do as 
he had done. When the new church was established, following 
his ascension, they continued the practice. Modern discoveries in 
psychology have brought to the modern disciple a scientific 
basis upon which to work, taking the cure of diseases out of the 
realm of the miraculous. All this is in line with man’s advance in 
knowledge. . 

Now, because the cure of the sick was the practice and com- 
mand of Christ; because a similar power may now be used in a 
scientific manner corresponding to the spirit of the age; because 
there are multitudes susceptible to the gospel only through this 
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agency; because the practice of this healing power brings the 
modern disciple into closest spiritual relations with those whom 
he would reach, and could not otherwise approach; because it 
restores the preacher to his old position of genuine spiritual 
adviser ; because vast human suffering may be relieved and many 
more be won to our Lord Jesus Christ; because, notwithstanding 
the marvelous advance in medical and surgical skill, there yet 
remains to the human heart an inborn faith in the divine power 
for healing, available to the priests of God; therefore we declare 
that psycho-therapy is a function of the church. 

But to what extent is it a function of the church? Music 
is a function of the church, and education and art! Shall the 
church become teachers in such schools? The specialization of 
these into great professional departments has answered the 
question. The church is vitally concerned in the development of 
these departments, but cannot now, as formerly, take them under 
her own control. Shall there be an exception in the great depart- 
ment of healing ministry? This department, too, has become an 
independent science. Shall every church establish a clinic for 
the treatment of functional disorders? Shall every pastor become 
a physician, spending the major part of his strength in clinical 
work, and every church become a hospital? This, I take it, is the 
real significance of the question under discussion, and to this 
I now address myself. 

That the church has a kealing mission no one will dispute. 
That very few pastors have the qualifications to keep them 
balanced in such a work, is beyond question. Therefore, my first 
recommendation is this: let our divinity schools establish strong 
courses of study in psycho-therapy, and furnish their students 
opportunity to practice the Christian art of healing, as well as the 
Christian art of preaching. This will enable those schools to 
bring about a much-needed reform in pastor training; will teach 
the students how to become personal soul-winners because of 
their Christian conversation with the sick as they seek to cure 
them ; will bring the student to a true realization of the grandeur 
and dignity of his position, as a chosen servant of God, sending 
him to his pastorate clothed with knowledge and power—an am- 
bassador from Jehovah. The sight to make angels weep is the 
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helplessness of most divinity-school graduates in their first par- 
ishes. 

My next recommendation is the grouping of churches for the 
healing ministry in functional disorders. Such a recommendation 
comes from physicians themselves. Such a recommendation is 
forced upon us, by the marvelous spreading of these numerous 
health-cults, that have attained to such numbers and power in 
the name of the Christian religion. Every doctor awake to this 
new, yet old, duty of the church acknowledges that he has scores 
of patients which pastors alone can cure, through psycho-therapy 
as an agent of religion. 

Pastors of the grouping churches should serve allotted times 
in the clinics. Even though physicians do become skilful in 
psycho-therapy, as indications now deciare that they will, yet that 
fact will not set aside the same need of trained pastors for such 
work. Not a separate building or hospital, in which such clinics 
will be held, is needed, but modern churches built for the daily 
‘service of the community, rather than churches built to be closed 
six days in the week that they may gain a holy smell for the 
seventh day. 

I group the churches rather than the denominations, because 
every finger of the twentieth century points to our fearful weak- 
ness in Protestantism, and every voice calls for federation and 
organic union. In calling for such action in the treatment of 
functional disorders, I am not overlooking the care of organic 
diseases. We have wasted so much human grain ripened for the 
harvest, because of our failure just here. We all know the blind 
faith of the sick in the power of a godly pastor. They submit 
to the ministrations of the surgeon or doctor, and then turn to 
the man of God, saying, “Pray for me!” That inborn faith has a 
firm hold in human hearts! Why? Because back of all human 
skill we instinctively seek the skill of the Great Physician. Is it 
not shameful how the church has given over the care of the sick 
to others, and betrayed such faith in her God-given powers? As 
Christianity triumphs in the future, not chaplains of greater or 
less efficiency shall minister in those hospitals wholly under the 
control of outside forces, but pastors, awake, active, godly pastors, 
shall minister by turn in the hospitals of their section, as minis- 
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tered the priests, by course, in the temple at Jerusalem. Each 
pastor, trained for this healing ministry, will be alert to use his 
powers wherever in his own parish and work he goes. His chil- 
dren will become to him a greater personal care. His young, 
people can be awakened and trained to far greater efficiency. His 
whole ministry will be enriched by the new personal contact with 
his people. By this method of grouping churches for healing 
ministrations, the pastor will not be led away from his first 
modern function—that of preaching. Anything that will rob him 
of his pulpit preparation and power will be a calamity of the direst 
sort. To preach was he called. He must preach. Preaching 
has been the pillar of the Protestant world. It hath pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save millions. Every other 
activity of a pastor’s life must be tributary to his preaching. 

The clergyman’s life embraces three offices, that of prophet 
who foretells the things of God; that of physician who heals the 
body and the self; that of preacher, who interprets to his genera- 
tion the will and deeds of God in his generation, and urges a 
personal surrender to him. And now abide prophet, physician, 
and preacher, these three, but the greatest of these is the preacher. 

But what is the place of the medical fraternity in this new 
alignment of forces? Can civilization dispense with such a pro- 
fession? I was in conversation with one of New England’s 
greatest specialists in anaesthesia, a physician with an enormous 
practice. He said, “If the religion of Jesus Christ could find its 
way down into the heart of every man, woman, and child, and 
have its rightful sway there, lawyers and doctors could go to 
farming.” 

Until we reach that glad day, what place shall the doctors hold 
in the healing ministry of the church? I have already revealed his 
exalted place. The minister cannot train himself as a diagnosti- 
cian. The doctor must do that. The minister, therefore, must work 
only after the specialist has discovered the disease and revealed its 
functional depredations. Let the minister be equipped psycho- 
logically and psycho-therapeutically, working hand in hand with 
skilful physicians, and the marvelous results thus far attained 
are but glimmers before the coming day. Why, this new grip of 
Christian truth applied psychologically will revolutionize the study 
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of medicine and eventually bring to the Christian faith, as its 
mightiest ally, the whole medical fraternity. If ministers can be 
trained, after proper diagnosis by a disease specialist, how to bring 
faith and personal communion with our Lord Jesus Christ to bear 
upon the health of that rapidly increasing multitude of people, 
bitterly suffering from functional disorders, and if they can vastly 
allay the sufferings of those cursed with organic diseases, then 
our Christian religion will find a mighty increment of power in 
winning this world to itself. 

As in every forward movement, there is danger from the 
crank, the quack, the religiously insane. Yet the healing ministry 
must go forward, physician and pastor hand in hand. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We will now proceed to hear the 
appointed speakers. The first is Rev. Allan B. Philputt, of 
Indianapolis. 


Rey. ALLAN B. Puitputt (Disciple), Indianapolis, Ind., ad- 
dressed the Congress as follows: 


SHOULD PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS BE PRACTICED 
BY THE CHURCHES? 


In the last few years we have been thrown into a sort of 
hysteria by the rapid progress of Christian Science. Both the 
churches and the medical profession have shared in the surprise 
at the ease with which many intelligent and well-meaning people 
seem to have been drawn away from their old-time ideas and 
swept onward in a movement which, though they could not ex- 
plain it, seemed to meet a need; and the explanation of the rapid 
growth of this cult is doubtless due in large part to the fact, first, 
that it had, though with many absurd incrustations, gotten hold 
of the real principle of healing and helping; and second, because 
it came upon a time when the church was not meeting the every- 
day needs of the people. We were not using, by any manner of 
means, the full spiritual power of the gospel to help and bless the 
lives of the people. 

The onset of this new cult in many communities has been so 
vigorous and sudden that numbers of people have been swept off 
their feet and have come to the conclusion that the old science and 
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the old theology were alike giving way before a blind working 
principle which cannot be rationally accounted for. As a matter 
of fact, we have vastly overrated the influence which Christian 
Science and the new movements generally have attained, and 
have quite failed to recognize the fact, which any sensible person 
must have seen from the beginning, that in the forms in which 
they have come to us their influence must in large measure be 
ephemeral; either they must greatly revise and modify their 
claims and rationale or they must speedily wane when the sober 
second thought of the people has time to assert itself. The truth 
is that in any community of which I have any knowledge, where 
four or five years have elapsed since the coming, in any popular 
way, of these new views, the tide is already arrested, if not on the 
wane. In the community in which I live, which may be, I think, 
representative, there has not been any very convincing evidence 
that the claims of Christian Science have justified themselves by 
results. This is not to say that people have not occasionally been 
helped; that some diseases have not been cured; and that many 
religious derelicts—the flotsam and jetsam of the church member- 
ship—have not found anchorage and interest in the new theories. 
I would not deny this movement any real good that it has done. 
Indeed, it has taught us some lessons we needed to learn, but it 
has not cured disease in the way in which its adherents claim. 
Its votaries when really sick have generally gone back to the old 
programme of resorting to the medical profession; and the per- 
centage of sickness and death among them is practically on a 
par with that among any other class of people similarly situated. 
They, however, have been the pioneers in a movement which is 
destined in other ways and by other channels to affect modern 
thought to no inconsiderable extent. That there is a healing 
power in the mind no one can successfully deny. 

Psycho-therapy is a science and not a religion. By the more 
or less intelligent use of its principles cures have been wrought 
alike by Christian Science healers, by faith and mental healers, by 


Roman Catholic relics, by Buddhist and Mohammedan priests — 


and by evangelical churchmen. 
What has been accomplished under the claims of a particular 
religious dogma has been accomplished even more satisfactorily 
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in the quiet and unostentatious way of science by those who 
profess to make no use of religion at all, such as, for instance, 
Drs. DuBois, Jenet, Berrilon, and Tuckey. These cures, when 
they are successful at all, are made by powers which reside in the 
mirtd, and are not dependent on any special form of religious 
faith. This is not to say that religious faith may not be a key 
to unlock the secret powers, or a most helpful adjunct in the heal- 
ing process. If, however, we consider it with the notion that we 
are dealing with a religious principle instead of a purely scien- 
tific problem, we shall start wrong and never get right. I believe 
that in the course of human progress it was divinely intended 
that the healing art should be differentiated from spiritual leader- 
ship. The great scientific knowledge that has come to us through 
the medical profession has certainly justified its existence as a 
special calling. Any setting of the mind-cure principle that pro- 
fesses to deny the results of biological and physiological investi- 
gation, and the laws of chemistry and the general results of 
laboratory and scientific study, as these pertain to the human body, 
its structure, its growth, and its decay, to the causes of disease 
and of contagion, to proper sanitation and all that, is doomed to 
be relegated to the limbo of the fantastic and the absurd. The 
general results of science will stand. The principle of cause and 
effect and the material laws as well as the psychical which govern 
the human body must ever be acknowledged. No healing by blind 
faith, by so-called divine power upon the part of the healer, can 
long be regarded with confidence. 

As to the question whether the churches should undertake the 
practice of psycho-therapy, I am hardly prepared to say. There 
is a very general feeling that we must meet and stem this tide 
which has set upon us from strange and unexpected sources. But 
as I have already intimated, this particular tide will soon run its 
course. The thing for us to do is to recognize and use, as far as 
possible, the really sound principle beneath all the rubbish of 
error and fanaticism; but it occurs to me that this is largely to be 
done by the medical profession. They at least should add to their 
equipment a knowledge of the psychic laws which influence 
bodily health and be prepared to use them when opportunity offers. 
In fact, I think this will be the next great development in medi- 
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cine. It has long been vaguely known and partially practiced. 
The new thought has simply thrown the emphasis here and the 
development of modern psychology has revealed to us the fact 
that the mind has great powers of which we were but dimly 
aware. Mental therapeutics is bound to receive increased atten- 
tion both in health and disease. The application of the psychic 
element should not be left to bungling experimenters nor to 
healers ignorant of the anatomical structure of the human body. 

I can see here also a very considerable development in the min- 
istry. They too should understand the psychic forces with which 
they have to deal, and this more often for the sake of those who 
are not sick than for those who are. The number of people at any 
given time who are really sick is inconsiderable; and the number 
who might be amenable to psychic influence is still smaller. The 
minister of the gospel cannot, it seems to me, forsake the larger 
duties of his calling and devote himself in any special manner to 
these few. They may come under his influence as a part of his 
general parish work, and when he enters the sick-room or deals 
with a suffering patient, it well becomes him to know how to do 
so in the most intelligent and sympathetic way. If, however, he 
should give himself in a special degree to this matter, I can see 
several dangers ahead. Were he unusually successful in his treat- 
ment of the sick and the nervous, finding this to be his long suit, 
he would naturally throw himself into it to the exclusion of other 
and larger duties. He might become so engrossed in it that he 
would ultimately be curing people who were not sick and other 
parts of his work would suffer. Then if the churches generally 
should undertake the practice of psycho-therapy, in the wake of 
those really ill would come a horde of freaks and fanatics who 
would divert its energies from sober tasks to all sorts of occultism, 
thus bringing the church into disfavor with the more sane and 
sensible people. 

I make no criticism of those churches which have taken hold 
of this work and have given a demonstration. They have been 
exceptionally equipped with men for the task, and they have done 
well to show not only the need but the practicability of the use 
of mental suggestion in certain forms of disorders. Given at any 
time an ideal situation, a minister well born, amply trained, of fine 
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personality, and of magnetic presence, I should say the doors that 
opened to him in this direction were the call of God to service. 

I believe, too, in the very great wisdom of the Emmanuel 
Movement in that it places at the threshold of such experiments a 
capable physician to give his diagnosis and to advise as to further 
treatment. Where, therefore, you have the ideal minister and 
the ideal physician, one willing to give up even an affluent patient 
to the gentler measures of mental suggestion instead of a course 
in materia medica, the opportunity offers for such a combination. 
In great centers where many people are oppressed by the very 
bigness of outward things and the struggle of life, where the 
hopeless, the nervous, and the visionary congregate and live, there 
might be with great propriety such enterprises as those which 
have come in the wake of the Emmanuel Movement. I should 
say, upon the whole, let the minister do what he can, and let the 
ministerial student of the future be trained in psychology and all 
things pertaining thereto. But suddenly to engraft upon our 
present-day church organization a sort of psychic dispensary, 
would be a matter of doubtful wisdom. 

I see in this movement something that is going to bless the 
world. When that glorious early church burst forth resplendent 
upon mankind, it was an avalanche of spiritual power; it had a 
gift for everyone, there was healing and joy in it; it sanctified the 
' people, body, soul, and spirit; it healed their bodies and saved 
their souls. Today the evangelical churches have not seemed to 
have as distinct a message as they once had. People go to church 
mostly to make pleasant social acquaintances; it never occurs to 
them that there is a power there to save their souls, or that they 
need any such saving. “The soul,” they say, “what is that? I 
know nothing about it.’ The Christian Scientists say, “Come 
with us, we will cure your diseases and heal your body.” That 
is definite ; it may be fraud, but it seems to be something here and 
now, and in the first impulse there is a prompting to many to test 
the new theory and see if there be not something worth while in 
it. So that the church of the future will, in my judgment, pay 
less attention to dogma and speculative creed and more to help- 
ing the everyday needs of men and women. This church will 
help the sick, but it will do more than that; mental suggestion 
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may be used upon the well. T he great masses of people, while 
enjoying health of body, are stupid, indifferent, and callous about 
the great things of life. We talk of our system of education; it 
has its merits, but it does not educate. When school days are 
over, and from that very hour, people tend to lapse back to.igno- 
rance, narrowness, and selfishness. Very few are alive or awake 
in more than a tithe of their powers. Knowledge in all its higher 
ranges has little interest for the vast multitudes. They live in 
prejudice and self-content. Life is dull to them because its 
interests are few. 

I can see in the minister of the gospel, who may acquire the 
art of touching and bringing into strength the hidden and quies- 
cent forces and powers of men and women, kindling their best 
and holiest desires to know and to feel, the true physician of the 
soul. That the multitudes should be drawn out of their stupor 
and enlivened with the great thoughts that men have set forth 
and the great deeds they have accomplished, is of more impor- 
tance even than that the sick should be made well. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The last of the appointed speakers is 
Dr. R. P. Johnston, of New York City. 


Rev. R. P. Jonnston, D.D. (Baptist), New York City, ad- 
dressed the Congress as follows: 


IS PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS A. FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH? 


Mr. President: Notwithstanding the somewhat hazy and un- 
certain boundaries of the realms designated by the terms “psy- 
chic” and “therapeutic,” the question before us is one of definite 
and specific limitations. In the discussion we are to essay neither 
a feat of aviation nor an excursion into the fascinating realm of 
the occult, but standing firmly upon solid ground we are to con- 
sider a practical problem in the light of common-sense. 

Please notice the question. It is not, Is there such a thing as 
psychics? not, Is there such a thing as therapeutics? not even, Is 
there such a thing as psycho-therapeutics?—we freely admit at 
the very outset that there are such things. But the question is, 
Shall the church, in addition to her other manifold forms of 
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_ ministry, adopt psycho-therapy as a definite, public, organic 
function? 

But “the church” is composed of “churches,” and as these local 
bodies do the work of “the church,” the question really becomes, 
Shall the individual church adopt psychic healing as one of its 
specific and publicly recognized functions? 

It is quite conceivable that the churches may be in heartiest 
sympathy with every sane and legitimate effort to minimize 
disease and suffering; they may contribute to hospitals and train- 
ing schools; may support the most scientific medical training and 
research in their universities; may foster special institutions of 
research and co-operate in sanitary movements and efforts in 
general, without feeling that it is wise for them to adopt the 
healing of disease as their direct, personal function. It may be 
the duty of members of a church or even of the pastor to practice 
psycho-therapeutics or other systems of therapeutics, and the 
church may wish them God-speed in their ministry without feel- 
ing at all obligated to take up the practice of any system of thera- 
peutics as her public, institutional function. 

It is not, therefore, a question of the church’s sympathy and 
co-operation in the battle against disease and suffering. This has 
been heartily given through all the centuries. It is a question of 
the method of manifesting ner sympathy and co-operation. Is the 
church, as an institution, fitted and equipped to enter upon the 
direct, personal practice of a system of healing? Is it the wisest 
and sanest policy for her to adopt? 

But should the church conclude that the practice of thera- 
peutics is her function, why should she deliberately limit herself 
to this one branch of therapeutics? Why should she discriminate 
against other reputable phases of the healing science and art? 
Is it because this form of healing is more scientific or less? Is it 
more important or less? Is skill more necessary or less? Is it 
more easily acquired or less? Does the church specially select this 
field of healing because she possesses special insight, authority, 
and power in this realm? Is it because diseases of the body— 
organic diseases—are less important or more? Are they less 
frequent, malignant, stubborn, and fatal, or more? Why draw a 
line through the field of disease and say this portion we leave to 
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the scientific practice of medicine and surgery, the other portion 
we claim as the domain of the church? Is all this an effort to be 
sane and scientific or is it the survival and pietistic recrudescence 
of an age-long tendency to associate religion with the occult? Is 
it an effort to commit the church anew to the fascinating philoso- 
phy and practice of occultism? I am not here formulating a 
theory; I am merely seeking for light. 

Against the too hasty and general adoption by the church of 
psycho-therapeutics as her special field and her definite organic 
function, I am persuaded that a word or two of caution would 
not be amiss. 

The first is, can the church afford, just yet, to put her sanction 
upon, and commit herself to, any one of the philosophies under- 
lying this whole movement? The church has not always been 
too careful of her science and she has suffered many times from 
having been compelled to abandon her position and to readjust 
herself to the results of scientific investigations and discoveries. 
Her past experience should at least render her a bit cautious in 
committing herself. 

It is not a display of bitter opposition and narrow conservatism 
to ask for more light. Investigators in the psychic realm are by 
no means of one mind in their conclusions. Weighty authorities 
are placed over against weighty authorities. Some speak confi- 
dently of the science of psycho-therapeutics, while others as 
strenuously deny that it has attained to the dignity of a science. 
Certain well-attested phenomena have emerged from the un- 
sounded and uncharted psychic sea. They are flashes out of 
unknown deeps. But there is no general unanimity in the explana- 
tion and systematization of these strange phenomena. To be sure 
there are rival theories, each laying claim to the dignity of a 
science, but as yet there is no well-attested and reasoned science. 
There may be one some day, but just now there is only chaos. 
The babel of “Christian Science,” “Faith Healing,” “Mind Heal- 
ing,” “New-Thought Therapeutics,” “the Emmanuel Movement,” 
and other not less vociferous claimants of therapeutic power may 
render it probable that we are on the verge of an unexplored 
continent in man, they also render it certain that as yet we are 
fairly ignorant of its nature and extent. It is not altogether 
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certain that these modern movements are not rather a new em- 
phasis and exaggeration of what has long been known, rather 
than the discovery of things hitherto unknown. It is also a ques- 
tion if the attempt to make this new system of healing a-fuinction 
of the church is not an attempt to confine to the church a ministry 
which has hitherto been much broader and much more general 
than the present movement contemplates. 

Men talk today most fascinatingly and learnedly about the 
marvelous subconscious or supraconscious mind. But what is 
this new wonder? Is it a new entity or a new label? Is the sub- 
conscious or supraconscious man a distinct being from the con- 
scious man, or is he the product of the reflex action of the con- 
scious man? Have we not always contended that man was a 
body indwelt by a soul, that he is more than the sum total of his 
visible, ponderable constituents? Have we not always spoken. of 
latent powers, mysterious capacities, wonderful characteristics? 
Does calling these mysterious things by a new name add a great 
deal to our actual stock of knowledge concerning their ultimate 
essence and modes of operation? 

We also hear learned discussions of the power'of mind over 
matter. But have we not for a long time been aware of that 
potent fact? Has not every invention for the utilization of 
nature’s forces and laws been a triumph of mind over matter; 
the steam engine not less than psycho-therapeutics? But have we 
not also been all too conscious of the limitations of the power of 
mind over matter in many directions? Has not the mountain 
refused to move, even though Mohammed or Mrs. Eddy command 
it? Has not cancer refused to cease its gnawings at the heart- 
strings, even though some psycho-therapist has demanded it? 

We are further inducted by awesome whispers into the sanc- 
tum of the strange power of suggestion and of his twin brother, 
or psychic echo, auto-suggestion. But what are they? Are they 
phases of that other over-worked mystery, hypnotism? But what 
is hypnotism? Is it a force radiating from personality, by virtue 
of which a strong or inteiligent personality can subdue in a. 
psychic way a weak or ignorant one? Is auto-suggestion the 
power of a strong, subconscious self over a weak, conscious self? 
If so, have we not always preached or practiced it—not as an 
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organic function of the church, but as a wider human ministry? 
Have we not long known the influence of mind over mind, of 
will over will? Have we not always appealed to men of weak wills 
and strong lusts and appetites to call into power the latent ele- 
ments of their manhood and thus overcome the evil, and have they 
not done so in numberless cases? We have not called it sugges- 
tion, or auto-suggestion, but we have all practiced it and have not 
thought of limiting it to the narrower function of the church. 
It is a broad, human ministry. 

But we are told that certain nervous diseases can be cured by 
suggestion—that courage, purpose, hope may be induced instead 
of fear, confusion, and despair. But from the beginning of social 
life among men has not friend been performing that ministry for 
friend, counselor for client, physician for patient, and minister 
for a perfect host of discouraged, bewildered, baffled, and beaten 

\souls? Has not the ministry and the whole moral teaching force 
f society sought to arouse, inspire, lead back into the right path, 
and put heart and courage and hope into men? They have not 
called it suggestion, but have their efforts been less efficient under 
another name? Why limit and emphasize as a special function 
fof the church ministries which the church and all other friendly 
institutions and forces of society have always performed? 

But we are told that many marvelous cures have been wrought 
by psycho-therapeutics, and we do not doubt the assertion for a 
moment. So have wonderful cures been wrought by surgery and 
medical therapeutics. Shall the church therefore adopt surgery 
and medicine as her organic and personal function? But it is 
insisted that cures have been wrought by psycho-therapy in the 
realm of nervous diseases, when surgery and materia medica were 
powerless. So have cures in this realm been wrought by bread 
pills, by bones of saints, by relics of apostles, by holy coats, by 
miraculous springs, by the incantations of Indian medicine men, 
by the grunts and contortions of howling dervishes, by amulets 
and charms, ikons and images, and by hosts of other artifices 
for working upon a morbid, distempered imagination or for 
directing the currents of the mind and will along some less ego- 
tistic channels. Shall the church take up all this, lay in a supply 
of bones, go into the business of dispensing holy water, amulets, 
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and charms, acquire a wardrobe of holy coats, because, forsooth, 
certain neurasthenics have been cured by these means? 

But what is the healing agency in all these cases? It is time 
that we achieve some rational light on this point: As a-matter 
of fact they have very largely been associated with religion. Are 
we justly to infer from this that the curative agent is divine 
power? If so, then as one surveys the field he is bound to say 
that the Almighty has worked through strange instruments and 
has chosen strange company. In an old book we are told that the 
secrets of the Lord are with them that fear him. But there are 
some modern schools of psycho-therapy which deny the very 
existence of God, and yet they accomplish feats of healing. No 
faith in God is required and yet we are told that without faith it 
is impossible to please him. MHistory bears strong testimony to 
the fact that no integrity of character, no special intelligence, no 
seasoned knowledge of the laws of being are necessary to effect 
cures in this realm. A stock of presumption and a few meaning- 
less phrases seem to go much farther than upright character, 
faith in God, or an intelligent knowledge of the laws of life. Is 
that the way God works? 

But if the healing agency be divine power, then why limit it 
to the field of nervous and functional disorders? Is God power- 
less in other spheres? Ilas he command of the nerves only, or 
is he partial to neurotics? As a matter of fact, many believers in 
psychic healing have claimed, and do yet claim, to perform their 
cures by divine power—they boldly assert direct divine interven- 
tion and draw no limits. But the new movement is more cautious 
and timid. It is not so sure that the remedial agency is divine, or 
that organic diseases ought to be admitted to its sphere of opera- 
tion. Christian Science is false in its premises but consistent in 
its conclusions. The Emmanuel Movement is half true in its 
premises but inconsistent in its conclusions. Sometimes it almost 
claims that it heals by direct divine power. It speaks of God’s 
limitless might. But there it draws back and begins to talk of a 
general law of life underlying all its cures of healing. But its 
position is not happy in either case. For if the healing is due to 
direct divine intervention, then it is inconsistent to limit God to 
one class of ailments. But if a general psychic law underlies all 
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these cures of healing, one can hardly escape the conclusion that 
the sensible course to pursue would be to seek by patient investi- 
gation and experiment to learn the nature of this law and the 
methods of its operation. The whole subject ought, in that case, 
to be approached and investigated in a scientific, rational spirit. 
It needs to be lifted out of the regions of religious mysticism and 
superstitious occultism. 

The point I make is that the law of psychics is just as divine 
as, and no more so than, the law of gravitation. Why then seek 
to invest it with a kind of religious sanctity? Why not say it 
has no special religious significance; why not do away with all 
the ignorance that prevails concerning it? Why seek to make it 
a function of the church? If any man in the church or out of it 
can heal by it, let him do so. It is a species of deception for 
which the church sooner or later must suffer, for her representa- 
_ tions to claim to do in the name of and by virtue of the power of 
religion that which can be done just as effectively without any 
appeal to or relation with religion. Let us be done with double 
dealing and not follow the policy of priest and medicine man, 
by claiming to possess some peculiar, divine power. To my 
thinking it would be infinitely wiser and saner for the church to 
exert her influence toward an intelligent and scientific investiga- 
tion of the great law involved in all forms of psychic healing, 
that whatever of therapeutic value it possesses may be discovered 
and utilized. It is not honest and worthy of her to adopt as one 
of her special functions the practice of hypnotism, word jugglery, 
and the calling up of spirits from the vast deeps of subconscious- 
ness for the purpose of impressing morbid imaginations and 
working on distempered nerves under the assumption that because 
she is the church she possesses special divine power and pre- 
rogatives in a world of law. 

This leads in the next place to the question, if the pressing 
of psycho-therapy to the fore, the overemphasis resulting from 
exalting it into a recognized function of the church, the render- 
ing of it so conspicuous in the thought and life of the community, 
would not, by the very law of suggestion which it invokes, tend 
to create and pander to an unsane, unsound mental and nervous 
condition. Would it not breed more neurotics than it would 
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cure? For diseases which can be healed by suggestion can be 
produced by suggestion. Such an action on the part of the church 
would be regarded by many as a justification to indulge in morbid 
imaginings and as a sanction of divine authority upon the rock- 
bottomed reality of all nervous vagaries, hallucinations, and 
hypochondrias. 

Such an exaltation of the practice of this art into a function 
of the church would catch the imagination and awaken the lively 
interest of persons with unsane tendencies. They would flock 
to the church. The press would give special prominence to this 
phase of church activity, and other saner but not less necessary 
phases of ministry would fall into the background and in many 
cases entirely disappear. Would not the inevitable consequence 
be an unsaneness of mind and spirit and a paralysis of sound 
judgment and discrimination? 2 

Apart from the question of the effect upon the soundness of 
mind in the community, there arises another question of the effect 
of such action on the part of the church upon the support of 
hospitals and sanitoria. The leaders of the movement may at 
present draw a line between functional and organic diseases, but 
will their followers preserve this line? The question already 
arises, why draw a line at all? And with all due deference to 
the ieaders in this art of healing, no satisfactory answer has yet 
been forthcoming. The question will grow more persistent, not 
less ; and the very fountains of supplies for our hospitals and other 
necessary equipment in the scientific battle against disease will | 
be threatened. Who can measure the calamity and the unspeak- 
able pathos of such an effect, not only upon the myriad sick, but 
upon the sound and healthy as well? 

Then, too, there is another phase of the question that is of 
deepest importance. Beyond question, the element of hypnotism 
enters to a greater or less degree into all such systems of thera- 
peutics, whether it be so labeled or not. But what is hypnotism ? 
A scientific definition is not attempted, but practically it is the | 
dominance of one will over another. It is a species of depersonal- 
ization. What effect does it have on the will and character of the 
subject? Many who have most thoroughly gone into this matter 
are of the opinion that hypnotism weakens the will and exerts 
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a deleterious influence upon the character. Many of the most 
scientific and conscientious physicians utterly refuse to employ it. 
It is quite conceivable that a nervous or imaginary disease may be 
cured at too great a cost to personality. To depersonalize the 
patient in order to heal a nervous disease would be to drive out 
one devil only to give a place for seven worse devils. At any 
rate, the church ought to study the matter carefully and exhaust- 
ively before she plunges into a policy that would minister to un- 
saneness of mind, that would tend to sap the support of the 
scientific equipment for the battle against disease, or that might 
leave any portion of society without power to act from the im- 
pulses of normal personality. Again I venture to suggest that 
the adoption of the practice of psycho-therapy as a function of 
the church would open wide doors of opportunity for conscience- 
less fakirism to exploit itself and wax fat upon the credulity and 
superstition of the masses; it would encourage unskilled clumsi- 
ness to work havoc amid the finer mechanisms of the human 
mind and spirit, and would lead to the subtlest temptations and 
in many cases to shameless immoralities, all under the sacred 
sanction of religion. 

Let it freely and gladly be granted that the vast majority of 
ministers in this field would be conscientious, faithful, and above 
reproach. But we cannot for that reason shut our eyes to facts 
clear as day and old as the race. 

The church has never been free from quacks and fakirs. 
Despite all efforts to discourage and curb them, they have con- 
tinued to thrive. Now make psycho-therapy a function of the 
church and you practically dissolve the injunction against them 
and multiply opportunities for them to enter into fruitful fields. 
There would be developed in and out of the church a horde of 
fakirs more hurtful than the great throng of patent-medicine 
venders, nostrum hawkers, and poison dispensers who now afflict 
society and fatten off the ills and ignorance of humanity. Legiti- 
mate practitioners have always frowned upon quackery, but it 
flourishes nevertheless, and under the sanction of the church 
fakirism in the psychic art would thrive more abundantly. 

In addition, every minister who, for lack of fitness or applica- 
tion, finds the ordinary ministries of the pastorate irksome, or his 
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congregations diminishing, would turn to this psychic refuge with 
a sigh of relief—never mind if he be utterly ignorant of psychics 
or of therapeutics; never mind if he be unskilled and without 
fitness for this ministry; he must have a congregation in order 
to hold his place. True, society, guided by experience, demands 
that a man shall make careful and scientific preparation to practice 
medicine, But the church is a divine institution, the minister 
holds his diploma from the Almighty and cannot think of sub- 
mitting to such inferior practical laws and safeguards. “And 
thus, however unfitted, he goes forth with the imprimatur of the 
church upon him, to fumble among the delicate springs of a human 
soul. The proverbial bull in the china closet would be the very 
superlative of fitness in comparison. 

Then again the temptations arising from such a course would 
be inevitable and subtle beyond measure. Keep in mind always 
that this is the function of the church, that hypnotism is one of its 
chief assets and abnormality its field of operation, and it is left 
to your sane judgment and sober common-sense to compute the 
probabilities and weigh the results. And the church, the bride 
of Christ, whose honor and purity are her life, the church is to 
put her sanction upon it all. 

Once more I dare affirm that for the church to adopt psycho- 
therapeutics as her function would be for her to reverse the age- 
long policy in pursuit of which she has attained such notable 
progress and such noble triumphs. It would be a step backward 
and not forward, downward and not upward. 

A glance at history is sufficient to reveal the fact that man has 
progressed just in proportion as the rational element and the 

_scientific method have superseded the irrational and unscientific. 
Twentieth-century civilization is the product of the application of 
rational and scientific principles. The law that applies to society 
in general applies nowhere more forcefully than in the realms of 
religion and medicine. Their territories border upon the realm 
of the occult. These two sister sciences have been overrun, 
harassed, impeded, dishonored, by irrationalism and superstition 
as scarcely no other science has. What struggles have they not 
had to wage against ignorance and credulity, against magic and 
necromancy, against false prophets and conjurors, against charms 
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and superstitions, against occultism in all its myriad guises. But 
slowly they have fought their way through fog and fen, through 
marsh and morass, to the solid ground of common-sense, reason- 
ableness, and law. Many of the worst foes of medicine have 
cloaked themselves under the mantle of religion, and many of 
the bitterest foes of religion have stolen and worn the garb of 
medicine. But the two sisters—healers of the hurts of soul 
and body—have risen together, Godlike and free. They have alike 
become more intelligent, more wise, more scientific. They have 
learned that the universe is one of law; that cause and effect are 
always related, and that man, physical, mental, and spiritual, is 
a creature under law. Magic has slowly been driven back and 
uncrowned, quackery has been discredited. Problems are to be 
solved only by patient investigation and experiment. If there is 
a therapeutic value in psychics, then it too must be differentiated, 
searched out, and applied in the spirit of science, and in the name 
of God and humanity. _ But the church as an institution has no 
special authority, fitness, or equipment to make herself the cus- 
todian of this art of healing. But someone will say, Did not 
Jesus so heal men, and the apostles? But I do not read that they 
confined themselves to functional derangements. If you claim 
that it is the will of Jesus that the church still heal, then show 
your authority by causing an eye that has been taken out to grow 
back ; cause a limb that has been lost to replace itself; raise a few 
dead people to life. Do something that requires a specific inter- 
vention of divine power if you are the custodians of Christ’s 
healing power, and do not confine yourself to a field where men 
who do not believe in God or in Jesus can duplicate your cures. 
Do not claim that you perform certain acts by virtue of certain 
_ religious faiths when men with no religious faith can do the same 
thing. Let your rod swallow the rods of the other magicians. 

I am not affirming that psycho-therapeutics is in itself pure 
superstition. I do not so believe. I regard it as a perfectly 
legitimate field of investigation and practice. I hope to see the 
day when its entire therapeutic efficiency will be scientifically and 
intelligently used against disease. But what I do affirm is that 
the church is unprepared, unfitted, and by the very nature of the 
case is not the proper body to attempt the practice of this art. 
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For her to arrogate to herself this function would be to take a 
long step back toward the slough of magic, fakirism, miracle- 
working quackery and superstition, out of which she has so 
painfully struggled. : 

Just a word more. A mere glance at the history of the 
progress of religion shows that under different names and philoso- 
phies there have always been practicers of the psychic art. They 
have generally flourished when the life of the church was at a 
low ebb, her vision uncertain, her mission indistinct, and her 
faith wavering. Such a period were the centuries before and after 
the coming of Christ, when a belief in magic was almost universal. 
_ Such a period was the Middle Ages when great pilgrimages to 
famous shrines resulted in marvelous cures. In periods, however, 
when the life of the church is virile, her vision clear, her activities 
and purposes definite, her spirit militant, these sicklier forces fall 
into the shadows of the background. 

In modern times the widespread adoption of the evolutionary 
philosophy, the results of historic and literary criticism of the 
sources of our faith, a wider, truer knowledge of the phenomena 
of religious history in general, together with new social problems 
born out of modern conditions, have compelled the church to 
readjust her theology_and philosophy, and to rearrange her plans 
and methods. For a time she has been hesitant, bewildered, con- 
fused. She has been seeking to get her bearings and to work 
out anew her way to the goal of her mission. In these moments 
of perplexity and hesitancy, out of the shadows have emerged 
hosts of would-be-guides, saying to the church, follow us, we will 
be your guide. Many individuals have listened to their claims 
and pleas and have gone after them into the swamp and fog of 
metaphysics and unreason. And now psycho-therapy comes and 
says, “Follow me, I have enough power to cure hysteria; it is 
not much, but it will do. I dare not be consistent in my conclu- 
sions, but ‘consistency is the bugbear of little minds.’ True, 
other men who do not believe in God can do quite as much as we, 
but if we will only call it a divine power and make it a function 
of the church we can keep a few people a long time in darkness. 
For people love to associate religion and occultism.” 

For myself, Mr. President, I hesitate to believe that the 
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leaders in the church, men of sane judgment, will consent to 
abandon the star by which the church has journeyed for centuries, 
- to follow after the flickering will-o’-the-wisps which emerge from 
the unexplored regions of subconsciousness, which are themselves 
the sickly products of decay, and which burn with the strange fires 
of hypnotism, occultism, and superstition. The function of the 
church is saner, deeper, and higher than that of playing the part 
of the high-priestess of exorcism in the unsane realm of neurotics. 


DISCUSSION 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: I have great pleasure now in introduc- 
ing Bishop Fallows, of Chicago. 


Ricut Rev. SAMUEL Fatiows, D.D., LL.D.: 


Mr. President, and Brethren: I should like nothing better 
than to have in cold print before me the eloquent and discursive 
address of my honored brother who has just preceded me. I 
would like exceedingly to have him as a patient in my church 
clinic. I think, perhaps, when I had gone through with the review 
of the address and with a personal interview, that he would not 
differ on any essential point, essential point, understand, any more 
than Dr. MacDonald and Dr. Durkee would differ. I recognize 
fully the thorough need of the scientific understanding of all that 
relates to this great question of psychical healing, and therefore I 
have linked myself with many of the leading neurologists of the 
world in setting forth, on the purely scientific and educational side, 
the great subject of psycho-therapeutics. 

This somewhat formidable word is only about fifteen or six- 
teen years old. For the past fifteen years I have had the privilege 
of lecturing in a prominent medical college in this city on mental 
physiology and psycho-therapeutics. I think this was the first 
chair of the kind ever established in any medical institution in the 
world. And so the term psycho-therapeutics has, as you can 
clearly see, no terrors for me. 

I may briefly answer one point raised by the last speaker, with 
regard to the healing power of the Christian ministry. Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, of sainted memory, answered it some time ago. 
He said in substance to his ministerial brethren: “You are com- 
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- missioned and it is irrefutably commanded by your Divine Master 
to ‘teach and preach and heal.’ Who has taught you that your 
function is not to heal as well as to teach and preach? You say 
that you cannot perform the wonders which the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the apostles performed. You cannot heal all cases of sick- 
ness, and, therefore, you are not to attempt to heal at all. But you 
recognize fully that you are commissioned to preach the gospel 
to every creature and baptize them in the name of the Lord Jesus. | 
You know that your business is to save souls and to bring them 
into the kingdom. Do you save all the souls to whom you preach? 
How many in your congregation have you brought to your 
Master’s feet? Because you have not been the means of convert- 
ing all to whom you have ministered, will you, therefore, abandon 
the ministerial work ?” 

The first two papers which were read, when fairly considered, 
are, in my judgment, perfectly unanswerable, if you take them 
in the full scope of their meaning. When I was consecrated 
bishop, and by your kindness, Mr. President, you know that in 
your graceful introductory remarks of yesterday, you made me a 
bishop of all the ministers in the city of Chicago, one of the 
specific injunctions given me in a most solemn manner was, 
“Heal the sick.” And this injunction is given to every bishop of 
every church of the Episcopal character. I realized after a great 
many years of experience that as a bishop of the church, I had 
been quite neglectful of that fundamental injunction given me. 
I woke up some time ago to the fact that, after teaching five 
hundred graduate physicians, who are now practicing all over 
the country, the fundamental principles of psycho-therapeutics, 
in which were included the power of religious as well as mental 
influence, that I had been instructing others in the principles which 
I had not been specifically practicing myself. I had thought that 
want of time had not afforded me the opportunity. I was put in 
the position of one of Shakspere’s characters, who said, “I can 
better teach twenty what were good to be done than to be one 
of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.” 

Now, in the midst of a busy life, I have found both the time 
and the opportunity to help hundreds of persons in face to face 
interviews who have been suffering from depression, melancholia, 
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religious delusions, want of confidence, worry, and a number of 
other mental and spiritual ailments. A king’s ransom could not 
purchase the joy and exquisite satisfaction I have experienced. I 
have had a genuine revival of religion going on all the time. 

I pray every Sunday, as my church commands me to pray, 
“for all who are in any ways afflicted or distressed in mind, body, 
or estate.” And just as far as possible, I have been answering this 
prayer, made as a general supplication, by bringing the eternal 
laws of God and of his Son, Jesus Christ, to bear upon those who 
are thus afflicted and suffering. 

Do you think there can be any more danger connected with 
the sane, scientific and scriptural method of personal application 
of these great forces which my brethren and myself are making, 
than that inherently belongs to the ministerial life in general? 
What is the keynote of evangelism today? Personal work. Not 
merely official work, not work in the mass, but personal work. 
We have found that our parishoners and others have unburdened 
their souls to us, the accredited ministers of the historic Christ, 
as they have not done even to the most skilled physicians whom 
they have consulted. These skilled physicians and neurologists 
have sent me, on their own accord, patient after patient who they 
knew needed just the religious therapeutical help that I from my 
ministerial training and position could give. 

With here and there an exception the progressive physicians 
and neurologists are recognizing the fact that we are carrying 
out in a legitimate manner the work they themselves are doing. 
There is no quackery or wild fire in it. They do not need any 
clergyman or layman to come to their aid against us as supposed 

intruders in their domain. 

We must remember that persuasion is the main element in this 
personal treatment. Suggestion leased upon the appeal to the 
reason is subsidiary to it. This pertinent and powerful agent 
every minister is continually employing. Suggestion he nearly 
as often uses. He appeals to reason and conscience through the 
conscious nature. These appeals sink into the subconscious part 
of the one undivided self and do their allotted work. 

And now in conclusion: A well-known cult with scarcely a 
single scientific man or woman in it, led by a Chicago Board of 
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Trade man, who was once a member of my congregation, along 
with others having no better previous preparation for healing 
and lecturing, has come to the front for its alleged cures in the 
psychical realm. It has used suggestion although denying it 
and calling it by a pseudo-name to accomplish its results. 

I look into your faces, so many of you college graduates, 
trained men in “the cure of souls,” the best prepared men in the 
world to deal with the deepest questions of the human heart. I 
ask myself and I ask you, can there be any doubt as to your com- 
petency to minister to mind diseased, to inspire confidence in 
God and Christ and self, to bring hope and peace and joy to 
doubting and disordered souls, by pressing home the simple truth 
of an unfailing faith in the power of God and of his divine human 
Son to save them to the uttermost? 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: I have great pleasure in inviting Prof. 
Geo. B. Foster to the platform to address us at this time. 


Proressor Geo. B. Foster: 

My name was given to the chairman before Dr. Johnston 
made his address or I would not have allowed it to appear at all, 
for he made my speech, and all that is left for me to do, if I avoid 
repetition at all, is to take up in a rather optimistic way a chore or 
two that perhaps need to be done, very commonplace items, indeed. 

In the first place, as a historic fact, have we as a church and 
as a people first gone to the Bible and found out what we ought 
to want, or have we first wanted it and then afterward gone to 
the Bible for it? Did we first go to the Bible and find out that 
it would allow slavery and then afterward practice slavery, or 
did we really want to hold slaves and then afterward go to the 
Bible for authority for it? And did we first go to the Bible and 
find out that nerves could be cured by supernatural materialism, 
and then secondly want our nerves cured that way? Did we 
first want to obey Jesus by imitating his cures and then get at it; 
or did we get at it and then go to him for authority on the sub- 
ject? Which was it? And when we went to him for authority 
on the subject, did we have faith enough to go the whole length 
of it, or did we just have that faith which was coincident with the 
experiences that we had already achieved in the matter? 
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And then did we think of another thing, that historical science: 
greatly abbreviates the healing ministry of Jesus as a fact? And 
secondly, that the aggregation and indication of a vast amount of 
this work on his part was supplied to his nobler ministry by his 
later followers who did not rise to his fine level, but dropped back 
again to materialistic materialism, which expected the bodies to 
be healed and made very nice and fine and sound so that they 
could enjoy the good things of this world? 

At all events, is the thing that made the future, and that will 
continue to make the future, to be derived from the healings of 
Christ, from his work upon others in this regard, or is it to be 
derived from that in him on account of which he was crucified 
in an agony of pain? Which is it? 

This whole business is an apostasy from Christ; not a heresy, 
an apostasy. This whole business is sub-Christian, men, pre- 
Christian. It was first physics, and then it is psycho-physics, but 
if we don’t get out of the physical and the psychical, we have not 
got in sight of Christ, the real Christ. What Christ came to do 
was not primarily to relieve the world of pain, but to make the 
world equal to doing something, no matter how much pain it cost. 
Think what a stupid world it would be, what a monotonous thing 
it would be if everybody was therapeutically well! (Laughter.) 

And besides that, if you are going to follow Christ, the way 
that he would heal the nerves of our people today with his fine 
ethical work would be like this: “Men of wealth, this child labor 
now will make neurotics by and by. You scoundrels! Stop this 
child labor! Millionaires, with your secret certificates of deposit, 
you are underpaying poor women. Give them fair wage and 
fewer hours. Treat them like brothers, and they won’t be 
neurotics.” That is what Christ would say to them. And the 
church that turns aside from them to psycho-therapeutics is fall- 
ing below the mind of the Master, and it is entirely too easy, 
entirely too easy. 

Besides, is it such an awful thing to be sick? There is John 
L. Sullivan, the slugger, and there was Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing in her invalid’s chair, singing her enthusiastic song for 
Christ. Can John L. Sullivan’s perfect health keep him from 
being a sinner? Can it keep his hands out of other men’s pockets ? 
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Will the neurotic Elizabeth Barrett Browning have unholy fire 
of lust flashing from her eyes? Oh, my friends, when you rise 
up to the ethical standpoint and see that it is the achievement of 
moral personality that is the great thing, it is not impossible that 
bad nerves shall contribute to it; not impossible. 

What Jesus Christ came to do was not to help us get rid of 
pain and of suffering ; what he came to do was to make us strong 
enough to rise to summits of morality not yet achieved, no matter 
how much pain and suffering it cost us, even if the doing of that 
required us to enter into situations where nerves would be racked 
and would go to pieces. 

And as for the church entering upon this matter, the physi- 
cians have settled that; for the element of good in it all is simply 
this: It has reminded the physicians that man is more than the 
material ; that man is also a psychical being, and they will, as they 
are already doing, steal the thunder of this whole business and 
possibly retire the distinguished and educated clergy from the job. 
That is what the physicians will do, and when the clergy come 
along and say, “But now we are practically out of a job; this 
gospel of ethico-spiritual religion is too hard for this soft age, we 
want you to take us into the boat,’ why, they won’t let them in. 
The only good of it all is once more to call back the thought of 
the physician to the fact that man has mind to be taken into 
account and diseases and other things, and as fast as the phy- 
sicians do this, as they are already doing it, and as it is their office 
to do, the ministry will: have to come back to that harder job of 
morality and religion or else abdicate. 


PRESIDENT JAcKSON: Dr. Craig, of Denver, will now address 
us. 


Dr. BAYARD CRAIG: 

Mr. President, Members of the Congress: When I consented 
to send up my name on this subject I did not know that such 
giants were to speak this morning. After hearing the last of the 
appointed speakers I was reminded of a story I heard out West 
the other day. A minister went to see a man who recently had an 
experience with a tornado and who had come out safe. As he 
told the story to the pastor, the pastor patted him on the back 
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_.and said, “The Lord must have been with you yesterday, my 
brother.” “Well,” he said, “if the Lord was with me yesterday, 
he was going some!” (Laughter.) 

I felt that we were going some in listening to that speech. I 
could not but think, however, that the speaker was using some- 
thing of hypnotism or something of mental suggestion when he 
won such applause to a whirlwind that was creating a cloud of 
dust around a question that I believe is one of the most important 
in the religious world of today. I would not attempt to speak 
upon it, but I feel its vast importance and dare not decline be- 
cause there should be a last favorable word on this question. 

I wish very much that Dr. MacDonald had my time that he 
might help to present in such a beautiful and convincing way the 
great truths of this subject. Brethren, it is not a question of 
bringing psycho-therapeutics as a function into our churches; it 
is already there. Psycho-therapeutics is not only a question of 
making the sick well, but also of keeping the well from getting 
sick. When the Lord Jesus Christ came into our troubled world 
and saw men with the lines of grief and sorrow upon their faces; 
saw the lack of peace that was within their hearts; saw them lost 
and bewildered and saw them afraid of the forces of nature and 
afraid of their fellow-men and afraid of their gods, when he 
came into this troubled world and said to men, “When you pray 
say, ‘Our Father, Who art in Heaven’’”—that was psycho- 
therapeutics. To teach the secret of peace and fearlessness to 
the soul of troubled man. He came that we might have peace, 
and any man or any woman in Chicago or in all the world today 
that knows how to say “Our Father! O thou lover of men, oh, 
thou friend and relentless benefactor; every moment of my life 
thou art caring for me and protecting me. What need I fear? 
Thou art with me.” Every man and every woman that walks in 
the consciousness of that truth has received a large benefit of 
psycho-therapeutics. 

Fear has been driven away, anxiety has been driven away, the 
pulses of life are throbbing in his veins and health is coming in, 
although he may oppose the statements in regard to faith healing 
as vigorously as Dr. Johnston. Consciously he is opposed to 
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faith healing, unconsciously he is enjoying its benefits by living 
a joyous Christian life. 

Jesus healed. He healed all who had faith. I do not say that 
those who had no faith could not be healed, but all who had faith 
were healed. Has humanity changed from that day to this? 
When Jesus said, “According to your faith be it unto you,” did 
he speak to men that had within them different potentialities from 
you and me today? Is Christ the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever? Is human nature the same today that it was then? Then 
who shall forbid my belief in the perpetuity of that law, “Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you”? And with all deference to this 
learned professor who has addressed you just before I came to the 
platform, and with all deference to the argument made by the 
vigorous doctor in his opposition to it, why should a thing which 
Jesus taught by precept and example be called “apostate”? I 
believe they condemned Jesus of Nazareth himself by their argu- 
ments. Magic and wonder-working were rampant in the world 
when Jesus came! How came it then that he took such a dis- 
reputable thing as miracles of healing and made them a function 
of his life, of his ministry, of his church? 


Dr. JOHNSTON: Mr. President, I did not say that. 


Dr. Crate: I thought that was very clearly implied. I do 
not wish to misrepresent you; indeed, I am not saying a word in 
controversy. If my voice takes on that tinge I don’t mean it 
should; I simply say: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” 
and the point of view is so clear and plain to me that I have no 
possible argument about it at all. 

Jesus healed by faith. He will heal by faith today. Science 
comes to tell us that we have in our body, in the white corpuscles 
of the blood, a constabulary that under proper generalship is 
sufficient for the protection of the body and for the healing of 
diseases ; and in the last analysis the reason that Christianity has 
made a civilization that dominates the world is because it came 
into the world to fill up the sources of faith and hope and courage 
in the human heart. And wherever faith and hope and courage 
have been generated by the Christ and by his teaching there is 
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man strong to resist disease, and there is man strong to resist 
sin, and there is man at his best. 

I only beg for sympathy and for the open mind in a great 
question like this for if the truth be in it or half the truth that 
is claimed, it means, not a new fad or a new fashion, but reclaim- 
ing to the church its Christlike and apostolic function, a function 
to convince the world that we do have the commission from 
Almighty God to go out with a message of salvation to man in 
mind and soul and body. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: We have but two more addresses and 
our session this afternoon begins at three o’clock, so we have 
plenty of time to hear these brethren. We will listen now to Rev. 
Thomas Moody from Matadi, Congo, Africa. 


Rev. THomas Moopy: 

Mr. President: Some friend made a mistake by sending up 
my name, and I suppose it is because I represent the foreign field. 
But I believe today in psycho-therapeutics. I believe also in 
Jesus’ commission to preach and to teach and to heal, and I 
think perhaps nine-tenths of all the foreign missionaries that 
go out into the field have something of that thing to do. I can 
only give an illustration or two in a brief way of what we have 
had to do out in Congo in that way. 

I believe today personally that about nine-tenths of the people 
that say they are sick only think they are sick; and if psycho- 
therapeutics or mental healing or science, or any of those things 
have come in and done things to help people, why, I claim it is 
about time that the church took up her part in the doing of that - 
work. 

I remember once when I was going around preaching the 
gospel and teaching the people, and along with that, of course, 
we had the healing of the sick—it comes in continuously, you can- 
not get away from it, the people come to you with all kinds of 
sicknesses, and they imagine you can heal all kinds diseases— 
I remember once coming to a town where there was a man, 
one of our preachers, and he had been sick about three weeks 
when I came there. He looked to be almost a skeleton and 
I was really afraid for him. I asked him what he had been eating 
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_and he said, “Why, I haven’t eaten anything for two weeks,” and 
that accounted for it. I asked him in regard to what medicine he 
had taken and he told me he had not taken any medicine. Well, 
I got hold of that man in that condition, and I examined him as 
thoroughly as I could, and finally I took one of my fowls and had 
his wife cook it and I had him eat it, and then I took some of my 
medicine that I had and gave it to him, and left some more 
with him, and to the surprise of my life, two days after, that 
man walked into the station thirty miles away. Now, it was not 
really the stuff I gave him so much as the soul, as it were, that 
was put into the man. He had something to eat, he had some 
medicine, and then he had some faith, as we will say. I think it 
is Professor Huxley that says it is a question of faith whether a 
man is healed. It is a question of faith, and why? It is not a 
question of whether a thing is true or not true, but it is a question 
of faith, whether a man believes it. And it seems to me that the 
question with Christian Science is whether the person believes it. 
If he believes it, he is healed, although I believe it is a lie. 

Well, that man was healed. I remember another case when 
we were going around, and my wife was with me, and the 
people came to see us in quite large numbers, and quite a number 
were sick. They were given medicine; and by and by somebody 
came along and said, “This man’s wife at the other town is very 
sick,” and so we walked over there, a two-hours’ journey, up 
and down hill and dale, until we arrived at that town. There we 
saw a tremendous crowd of people and the witch doctor was 
there carrying on his native incantations. Well, my wife went 
up there and she said, “I am engonga’—that is, she had been 
doing medical work—and so she went in and the witch doctor 
went out. She went over the case and saw the condition that 
woman was in, as far as we could judge by the books we had 
read and the practice we had had, and we decided that it was 
acute pneumonia. That woman was given something, she was 
spoken to, and medicine with proper directions was left with her, 
and she was healed. 

So, I say, friends, I believe in psycho-therapeutics. I believe 
Jesus commissioned us to preach and teach and heal, and I believe 
also that a lot of the things that you are talking about that the 
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church ought to do, and the way to reach the masses, and a whole 
lot of those things, the missionaries are doing all the time on the 
foreign fields. Why? Because we are carrying out practically 
every injunction of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The closing address will be delivered 
by Doctor Case, of Buffalo. 


Dr. Carw D. Case: 

I want to make a couple of distinctions only, and only speak 
three or four minutes, and the first is this: That as Jesus gave 
his command to teach and to preach and to heal, we understand by 
the gifts of the spirit in Paul’s epistles that these gifts were varied 
and that one man had the gift of teaching and another man had 
the gift of healing. 

I call your attention to the fact that there is a previous ques- 
tion to the one we have been discussing, and that is: What is 
the church? We have practically discussed that question before 
in this Congress; as to whether the New Testament teaches that 
the church is to be considered as an institution. Jesus gave his 
command to individuals and every doctor today who is healing 
the sick is fulfilling that command and we do not feel that 
psycho-therapeutics is the only method of healing the sick in 
obedience to Christ’s command. 

Now, the other thing I want to call your attention to is this: 
Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons in this city was 
once asked what he regarded to be the function of the church and 
he said the function of the church was a threefold one: First, 
it must present the ideal of exalted life; second, the power of a 
self-sacrificing life; third, it furnishes the initiative for new 
social movements. I want you to notice the third phrase which 
is after all the question for consideration. The church has always 
furnished that initiative. You must remember that the kingdom 
of God is the end; that the church is but the means to the end. 
That there are these three great institutions, i. e., the family, the 
state, and the church, that are working toward that same goal. 

In the early period of church history education seemed to be 
a function of the church. The monks were the teachers, but as 
history proceeded the state necessarily took up the function of 
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education, until today the church as a church assumes very little of 
its burden. Similarly in the line of healing, the church originally 
did all the hospital work and a part of the business of the church 
leaders was to visit the sick and render them necessary aid. But 
as the community has been more Christianized, this function has 
been turned over to other agencies, until today very few churches 
or Christian institutions do hospital work. 

May it not be the same in the field of psycho-therapeutics? 
Some agency is needed to take the initiative. But, when the 
public have understood the necessity of psycho-therapeutics, then 
the church may turn aside from this function to other new fields 
of Christian endeavor. 

We know that in the biological evolution of animals certain 
organs are atrophied by disuse and certain functions pass away 
on account of the change of environment. It is so with the 
church. The first two things mentioned by Professor Taylor are 
the permanent function of the church, to furnish a high ideal 
of Christian living, and the power of self-sacrificing devotion. 
As history proceeds and new environment will ever reach fresh 
duties, each temporary function will be succeeded by a new 
temporary function as the church leads civilization along Chris- 
tian lines. y 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: This will close our session. I hope you 
will not forget we come together again at three o’clock this after- 
noon for the closing session. The general theme is “Christ’s 
Prayer for Unity.” 

Closing prayer having been offered by Doctor Ames, an ad- 
journment was taken until three o’clock P. M. 


THIRD DAY 
Afternoon Session 
November 12, 1908 
3 o'clock P. M. 
Dr. Wittert: Will the Congress be in order? We will sing 
two or three stanzas of Hymn No. 1,003. 
(The Congress joined in song.) 
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Dr. Wittetr: Prayer will be offered by Dr. Earle of the 
Belden Avenue Baptist Church. 
(Dr. Earle offered prayer.) 


Dr. Wittett: We have come to the final session of this 
Congress and no theme could be more appropriate for this occa- 
sion than “Christ’s Prayer for Unity.” The first speaker upon 
this theme, representing the Free Baptist Church, is Rev. A. W. 
Jefferson, of Portland, Maine, who will now address you. 


Rev. A. W. JeFrFerson (Free Baptist), of Portland, Me., 
presented the following paper: 


CHRIST'S: PRAYER | BOR, UNELY 


In considering this great prayer of our Lord’s one can appreci- 
ate the reverence shown by the German pietist, Spencer, who 
never chose a text from the seventeenth chapter of John because 
the passage best lends itself to devotional meditation. But if we 
understand the'true nature of this prayer, it is the self-revelation 
of the mind of the Master, and must be reverently studied as a 
source of supreme authority. Christ’s prayer life was, for the 
most part, spent in private devotion, yet there are a few critical 
moments when his pent-up spirit breaks the bonds of retirement 
and reveals the secrets of his fathomless nature. Such moments 
stand solitary in their sublimity. Our Master’s previous discourse 
with his disciples concludes by passing up into communion with 
his God. With a vision, prophetic in its scope, and a love, divine 
in its embrace, he pleads that the ever-widening circle of believers 
may be bound with a triple bond, to himself, to each other, and to 
the world. His oneness with the Father furnished the type, his 
will and purpose, expressed in prayer, the motive, and the redemp- 
tion of the world the grand result. In spite of crude conceptions, 
false interpretations, and serious errors in administration, the 
church has never entirely lost sight of this great ideal which the 
Master lifted before the discordant world. 

As early as the time of the writing of the Didache, or not 
later than the middle of the second century, unity was a burning 
question demanding special prayer. In the ritual for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper appear these significant petitions : 


' 
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As this broken bread was scattered on the face of the mountains, 
and, gathered together, became one, even so may thy church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom. .... Remem- 
ber, Lord, thy church, to deliver it from all evil, and to pect it in thy 
love, and gather it together from the four winds. 


As prayers grow out of conscious needs, these petitions, embodied, 
as they were, in an established ritual, indicate an imminent peril 
confronting the infant church. 

The ancient Catholic church was easily satisfied with a mere 
formal and external unity. It grew up in the midst of a great 
imperial empire, and almost unconsciously absorbed the political 
ideals which that empire lost in its decay. The old forms of 
tyranny survived in an ecclesiastical despotism which held the 
church to its papal center. Caesar had established a political 
imperialism which Charlemagne sought to perpetuate through his 
conquests, and Huldebrand in his dream of a Holy Roman = 
empire. For centuries a mere form of unity secured by the 
Roman hierarchy satisfied Christendom. As a result of the 
Protestant Reformation the old artificial bonds of union were 
forever shattered. But the intense individualism which ran riot 
through the reformed churches was not suited to the work of 
reconstructing a united church. The points of emphasis fell on 
two phases of current thought, neither of which was vital enough 
to strike the discordant elements into even the semblance of har- 
mony. Men began to think for themselves, and when men think 
for themselves they think about governing themselves and democ- 
racy is the result. The impulse which the Reformation gave to 
civil liberty expressed itself in the theocracy which John Calvin 
established in Geneva, and tended to raise mere matters of 
church administration to positions of major importance. In the 
free, plastic life of the apostolic church, adapting itself to new 
problems, customs, and races, the controversialist found the germ 
of almost any form of polity he chose to champion. These heated 
discussions introduced slight differences in church government as 
valid excuses for furthering the work of disruption. 

The recognition of the right of private interpretation of the 
Scriptures sent the scholars back to their books, to study, criticize, 
and reconstruct the doctrines of the church. The Greek Fathers 
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had established the principles of religious philosophy; the Latin 
Fathers had outlined the great systems of doctrine; the Reform- 
ers made themselves masters of the art of creed making, but all 
too soon became the slaves of their own craft. Whatever virtues 
lie in the great historic creeds, and they are many, history clearly 
teaches that they are not foundations upon which to build a united 
church. No man or council of men have either the right or 
authority to fix the beliefs of a divine institution which, like the 
church, was founded for the purpose of giving free expression 
to an ever-growing religious thought and experience. The teach- 
ings of the gospel cannot be stated in a way to make them final. 
They spring from a seed and are ever expressing themselves in 
new leaf, bud, blossom, and flower. Dr. Clark opens his Outlines 
of Christian Theology with this statement, “Theology is pre- 
_ceded by religion, as botany by the life of the plants. Religion is 
the reality of which theology is the study.” Christ founded his 
church on the reality. In Dr. Robertson’s church at Brighton 
there is a memorial window representing Christ among the doc- 
tors of the law; beneath it is a tablet bearing this significant 
inscription, “They were thinking about theology; he was thinking 
about God.” The logic of history makes it self-evident that 
Christ’s purpose for his church can never be realized through 
insistence on anything less important than that vital religion which 
remains fixed in the midst of a changing order. 


Our little systems have their day: 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


If the past attempts to unify Christendom sound loud warn- 
ings, they need not occasion despair or discouragement. ‘Not 
failure but low aim is crime.” The New Testament church, which 
has already received the attention of this Congress, offers the 
only practical solution of this problem. It is evident that at the 
beginning the ecclesia was the simplest form of a religious de- 
mocracy. Christ planted the mustard seed of the kingdom and 
left its growth to the centuries; he hid a kernel deep in the soil 
of human nature; then like the patient husbandman waited for 
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“first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
His supreme concern was not to organize a society, but to discover 
the human soul, and leave to it the creation of an institution 
through which it could find its highest expression. He would 
make high-souled men and send them forth to make a Church. 
As the Holy Spirit is sometimes used by the New Testament 
writers to designate the spirit of Christ continuing in the world, 
so the church is regarded as his visible body, the instrument 
through which the work of redemption is to be consummated. 
Paul has left a few classic passages in which this figure is em- 
ployed. To think of dismembering that body and still having a 
church he looked upon as the height of absurdity. “Is Christ 
divided?” he asks of the contending Corinthians. Facing condi- 
tions which would shatter Protestantism into a thousand frag- 
ments he writes, ‘““Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same . 
spirit. And there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord.”’ The bond of union could not be a matter of tempera- 
ment, for the church was composed of a heterogeneous company, 
representing ali phases of tastes, talents, and beliefs. It could 
not be social, for beside the proud Pharisee stood the despised 
publican. It could not be doctrinal, for the age of creed making 
had not then begun. As President Faunce has aptly said, “The 
unity was that of one Lord, not yet psychologically analyzed, one 
faith not yet metaphysically formulated, one baptism not yet 
etymologically discussed.” It was a common experience of 
redemption, and a mutual recognition of the lordship of Jesus 
which bound the church into a spiritual and visible whole. Paul 
dared to carry this broad principle to its logical and Christian 
conclusion. “Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; 
let not him which eateth not judge him that eateth; for God hath 
Received him. ... . Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us to the glory of God.” Dr. Sanday commenting 
on these passages reminds us that Paul here declares the high 
principle that all whom Christ has received should, without any 
distinction, be accepted into his church. Or to use Cyprian’s 
noble phrase, “The church is the mother of all of whom God is the 
father.” To break fellowship with one of Christ’s most humble 
and immature disciples is to break fellowship with him. Thus 
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in the midst of a narrow and provincial age Paul lifted a standard 
toward which the Christian centuries have raised but lame hands. 

Christ’s prayer calls for a type of union which will make its 
imprint on the world. Not some form which will satisfy the 
church, but which will convince the world, a world devoid of 
spiritual discernment. Granting that the church is now one in 
spirit, it must not be a disembodied spirit if it would fulfil the 
Lord’s command. “As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” Here is a condition within the church which must 
be realized before she can proclaim her evangel with convincing 
power and authority. More convincing than philosophical specu- 
lations, than decrees of ecumenical councils, or the pious homilies 
of the mystics is a united body of believers of whom the world 
must say, “Behold how they love one another.” Here is the one 
irresistible apologetic with which to face and convince a doubting 
world. The disciple who listened to this prayer with the clearest 
spiritual discernment never lost sight of its meaning. Jerome is 
responsible for the tradition that toward the end of John’s life, 
when he was so weak that they carried him to the church to 
preach, he used often to say no more than this, “Little children, 
love one another.” His friends were wearied of this and said, 
“Master, why dost thou always say this?” To which he replied, 
“It is the Lord’s command, and if this alone is done, it is enough.” 

The prayer moves on to the second result which must follow 
the union of believers. “J in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast loved me.’ The 
purpose expressed in vs. 21 was to convince the world that 
Christ was sent of God; now it is that the world may know that 
God not only sent Christ, but loves the world even as he loves 
Christ. The world must first be convinced and then evangelized. 
It is not surprising that the awakening interest in missions, the 
new evangelistic impulse, and the deepening interest in the ques- 
tion of union should appear together, for they are parts of the 
same spiritual quickening. Jesus makes the world’s belief in his 
divine origin and mission, as well as its conception of divine love, 
depend on the previous existence of a church “made perfect in 
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_one.” Many have been the attempts in the past to evangelize the 
unchurched. The Franciscan monks drove their converts to the 
baptismal fonts at the point of the spear; the Reformers gave 
their message with a diversity which would tempt every form of 
taste and thought; the Puritans filled their rude meeting-houses 
by the help of the blue laws; while the church of today taxes her 
ingenuity to devise some new attraction with which to woo the 
world. Is it not time, high time, to give way to the Master’s 
method—close ranks and win the kingdom? 

This prayer raises so high the standard that from every side 
comes the cry, “It is too high; we cannot attain unto it.” But 
happily Christ is not only the “truth and the light” but also the 
“way.” He lifts the standard, prophesies the victory, and bestows 
the power. “And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them, that they may be one, even as we are one.” The glory 
which Christ received from God when it is transmitted to the 
church will strike it into harmony. There are few words in the 
New Testament more common than glory, few more difficult of 
definition. Chrysostom interprets it in this passage as meaning 
the glory of the signs and of the doctrine and of the unity of 
spirit. Augustine makes it the glory of immortality which human 
nature was to receive in Christ. John Calvin defines it as the 
image of God, which, revealed through Christ, begets a new 
spiritual life in the hearts of believers. This last interpretation 
states the truth most clearly. To glorify means to interpret, to 
manifest, and make intelligible. Bosworth glorified Johnson by 
revealing the true character of his hero. Ruskin glorified the 
all-but-forgotten Turner by making intelligible the hidden genius 
of that great artist. Christ glorified God by making him mani- 
fest to the church; the church glorifies the Father and his only 
begotten Son by making them intelligible to the world. Professor 


Drummond puts it in a nutshell: 


The word has many meanings; in ethics it can have but one. Glory 
is character, nothing less, and it can be nothing more. ‘The earth is 
“full of the glory of the Lord” because it is full of his character. The 
“beauty of the Lord” is character..... “The Glory of the Only 
Begotten” is character, the character which is fulness of grace and 
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Cuties We all reflect as a mirror the character of Christ, are 
transformed into the same image from character to character. 


The glory which is to unify the church is Christian character. 
When an intelligent, broad, and deeply spiritual type of character 
is evolved then church federation, co-operation, and organic 
union will follow as naturally as the meadow brook flows from 
the hillside spring. In the clear light of this great high-priestly 
prayer the path of present duty is made plain. The door has been 
opened and no man can shut it. The standard has been lifted 
and no power can lower it. The command has gone forth from 
lips divine and no church of the living God can disobey it. 

During one of the fierce battles of the Civil War a young 
color-bearer ran before the advancing line and planted the colors 
on the ramparts. The colonel seeing his danger ordered him 
back to the line, but disregarding military discipline, he cried, 
“Bring the line up to the colors.” Jesus Christ has planted the 
colors before the advancing line of the church militant; timid 
souls ask him to bring the colors back to the line; he orders the 
church up to the colors. 


Dr. WitLetT: The second paper, representing the Discipies, 
is by Rev. Vernon Stauffer, Angola, Ind. 


Rey. VERNON STAUFFER then read the following paper: 


CHRIST'S PRAYER FOR -UNTLY 


In the upper room in Jerusalem, just before the betrayal, a 
few hours only before the crucifixion, Jesus prayed. Every 
circumstance conspired to make the prayer express the full flood 
of his soul’s deep yearnings. His “hour” had come. He had so 
nearly completed the work which his Father had given him to do 
that he conceived of it as already accomplished. He had glorified 
God on the earth. Another day would see the burden of responsi- 
bility for the world’s redemption transferred from his heart to the 
hearts ot his disciples. How would they bear it? To what end, 
at their hands, would come all his sacrificial planning and his holy 
hopes for humanity? Would his servants—his friends—prove 
true? Would they reincarnate his spirit? Would they perpetuate 
his redemptive ministry and fill up that which was behind of his 
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afflictions, through the self-denying ministries of their own lives? 
Would disaster, in the shape of worldliness or discord, overtake 
his cause? Would the little leaven of sanctified human nature, 
which he was leaving in the world, be able, by the grace of the 
gospel, to leaven the whole lump of humanity and, in the end, 
gather up all things unto himself? Clearly, it was an hour for 
communion with God, an hour for prayer that these who were 
his own in the world, whom he had loved and whom he continued 
to love unto the end, might be equal to the responsibility, might 
be able to complete that which he had begun, and so bring his 
cause to universal beneficence and triumph. And as that prayer 
rises, as one has said, “like some celestial music, through all the 
interwoven notes of different fellowships, the fellowship of the 
Father with the Son, the fellowship of the Master with the dis- 
ciples, the fellowship of the disciples with each other,” we are 
permitted, shall I not say, to press farther back into the region 
of Christ’s own soul than through any other words that ever fell 
from his lips. 

The heart of the prayer is reached in his petition that his 
disciples who then were present with him and those, also, who 
should afterward believe upon him through their word might 
“be one.” Not that his spirit does not truly unburden itself in the 
petitions that his Father should again invest him with the eternal 
glory of which he had emptied himself when he took the form of 
a servant, and that at last all who had been given to him might 
be with him to behold the glory to which his Father had appointed 
him; but, since his mission to the world was primarily and essen- 
tially redemptive, that which affected this, which would bring 
the world to faith in him as its Redeemer, must have been that 
which filied the most central deeps of his soul. To this end had 
he been born, and for this cause came he into the world, to bear 
witness unto the truth, and through this witnessing, in life as 
well as in death, to restore men to the fellowship of the sons of 
God. This was his central message and this his sustaining con- 
solation when he passed to his cross, and humiliation and anguish 
girt him on every side. By the logic of his redemptive mission, 
therefore, as well as by the logic of all the occasions for solicitude 
which were gathered up into the yearnings of that holy hour, 
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this petition for unity constitutes the heart of the Savior’s prayer. 

1. In the interpretation of that petition we notice, first, its dis- 
tinct humanistic interest and concern. He prayed that his dis- 
ciples might be one—to what end? Because he would save his 
cause from the reproach of discord and unlovely strife? No, not 
primarily. For the sake of the exaltation of the church? As- 
suredly not that. Nay, he prayed that “they may all be one that 
the world may believe” (to quote his own words), “that the 
world may know that thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even 
as thou lovedst me.” Here, as always, his interest was not 
theological, it was not ecclesiastical, it was not even doctrinal 
(surely not in the narrow sense of that word), much less was it 
metaphysical ; it was practical, philanthropic, evangelical, steeped 
in his master missionary passion. ‘For their sakes,’ not for the 
sake of ritual or dogma or tradition, he consecrated himself. 
With him the needs, the rights, of manhood came first. Out of 
his boundless, inexhaustible love for men, his compassionate 
yearning for their redemption, he prays this prayer. The Christ 
who defined his life-mission in the simple words: “The Son of 
man came to seek and to save that which was lost; who entered 
into the synagogue where a crowd of pious worshipers “were 
stupidly missing the whole secret of life and doing it in the name 
of religion,” and where, laying hold of a magnificent passage in 
their sacred literature, which to those dull worshipers had become 
a “dead letter,” but into which he breathed again the breath of a 
throbbing life, he affirmed as the proof of his sonship and his 
lordship: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: he hath sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.’”’ The Christ who urged with almost 
impatient earnestness that even such hoary, venerated institutions 
as the Sabbath were made for man, and not, as the punctilious, 
passionless, Pharisaic spirit had it, that man was made for them; 
the same Christ who proclaimed that it was more profitable for a 
man that a great mill-stone should be hanged about his neck 
and that he should be sunk in the depths of the sea, rather than 
to cause one of the little ones that believe upon him to stumble, 
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he it was who prayed this prayer. Does it not seem as though 
there in the upper room, as he prayed to his Father, everything 
else in the world faded from his memory save the faces of men? 
What a holy, humane longing was his! Not that reproach would 
stain his fair cause if division and discord should come, but that 
men would die in unbelief and therefore lose the heritage which 
he purchased for them—that was the thing, one might almost 
venture to affirm, the only thing, that moved him fervently to ask 
God that his disciples might be one. 

What, may I ask, in all these days wherein we are speaking 
so eloquently of the desirability of Christian union, do we know 
about this? And what, may I ask, dare we hope for in the way of 
healing the hurt of division, until we begin truly to share with 
Jesus Christ in his supreme longing and compassion for men? Is 
not this the missing note, the lost chord? Think of it! Even at this 
late day, when it might fairly be supposed that the Christian world 
had grown utterly sick of elaborating definitions, of analyzing 
theories, of resolving and settling opinions, one hears with dismay 
the vociferous protest, in certain quarters, that all this talk about 
Christian union only marks a decadence of religious conviction. 
“Ts it a movement toward Christ, or away from Christ ?’’ we are 
being asked. Men are saying (some men are saying; thank God, 
not many are saying it): “ls it a movement toward a more rigid 
adherence to the principles taught and the practices inculcated in 
the word of Christ; or is it toward a more tolerant spirit, toward 
the principles and the forms of the loosest among those who call 
themselves Christians?” The principles taught and the practices 
inculcated in the word of Christ! In Heaven’s name, what were 
those principles and those practices? Was there anything deeper, 
anything more fundamental in his principles than this: “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me’? And is there anything clearer, anything more 
conspicuous about his personal practice than that he would not 
break a bruised reed, nor quench a smoking flax? Consider how 
he declared himself with reference to those Jewish rulers who 
cast out of the synagogue the man who had been healed of his 
blindness. In the interests of dogma, to preserve intact their 
traditional, conventional orthodoxy, without a qualm of con- 
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science, they cast him out. He might rot in body and be damned 
in spirit for aught they cared. “Must not the doctrine be pre- 
served?” Yes, yes; but is the love of truth alone the touchstone 
of religion? Hear the stern, terrible, overwhelming words of the 
Master as he pronounces the condemnation of those false shep- 
herds: “thieves,” “robbers,” “hirelings”! Was Phillips Brooks 
right when he said: “The love of truth alone is cruel”? Divorced 
from the humane spirit, what fanaticism has it not fostered, what 
schisms has it not produced, of what wanton disregard for the 
rights of manhood has it not been guilty? In the great Shanghai 
Conference, held in China in 1907, one of the speakers, Dr. 
Gibson, gave this apologue: “I went out in the mists of the early 
morning, and saw a tiger. When it came nearer I saw it was a 
man; and when it came close, I found it was my brother!’ Oh, 
my brothers, what can we need more today to spur the lagging 
cause of Christian union, than to “put on, as God’s elect, a heart 
of compassion”? ‘The sense of kinship will come with the sense 
of a consuming, Christ-like service. A church succoring and 
defending the weak will come to unity a thousand-fold more 
quickly than a church defending the faith. The real problem is 
not a problem of method, of adjustments and readjustments ; it 
is a problem of consecration, of sanctification. Here, as else- 
where, Christ is himself the way. To enter into his compassion, 
to have fellowship with him in his sufferings, to have written 
over the tablet of every Christian’s heart his words: “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself, that they themselves also may be sancti- 
fied in truth’—that would dissipate the obstacles which hinder 
the answer to the Savior’s prayer, it would supply the momentum 
needed in our present snail-like motion toward the goal toward 
which we have set our faces, but not yet resolutely. 

The testimony of the great modern mission fields confirms the 
statement. It is there, and not here in America where we hold 
polite conferences and make pretty speeches on Christian union, 
and sing with great gusto: 


We are not divided, 
All one body we— 


but never seem really to get to anything more tangible than the 
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_ making of the speeches and the singing of the song. It is there, 
I say, and not here, that denominational Christianity is actually 
fading away; it is there in the Orient that there is being ushered 
in, with a rapidity that shames us, a new day wherein the instinct 
of solidarity, the sense of fraternity among all Christians is being 
felt irresistibly strong. That result represents an inevitable re- 
action. In the conscious presence of a debased, degraded, ruined 
humanity the church of the Orient is reincarnating the spirit of 
her Lord; she is sharing generously in his compassion, and there- 
fore in the fellowship of ail who love the Lord. In the white 
flame of that intense missionary passion denominational differ- 
ences and schismatic tendencies are being consumed. One in 
devotion, they become one in life. Is it not high time we were 
learning the lesson? Much as I rejoice in this occasion, highly 
honored as I feel to stand in this presence, I do not hesitate to 
say that the cause of Christian unity has far more to hope for 
from those influences and tendencies within the church which 
today are making so strongly for a passionate love for humanity 
and an agonizing ministry of intercession and service on behalf 
of its redemption, than in all the formal conferences which have 
been held, or which may be held, in the interests of a larger and 
a richer fellowship in Christ. It is the “man willing to die who 
becomes the master of the world.” By the same token, it is the 
church which, in its yearning for unity, finds its inspiration, not 
in a concern to conserve its economic interests, nor in the lust 
for power, nor yet in the supreme desire to remove the scandal 
of division, but rather in the greatness and the insistency of its 
longing for the salvation of the world; it is such a church as 
this that comes to feel itself one with the Father and with the 
Savior and with all who love the Lord. Wherefore let our fervent 
prayer be: 
Lord, make me one with Thine own faithful ones, 
Thy saints who love Thee and are loved by Thee, 
Till the day break and till the shadows flee. 
At one with them in alms and orisons; 
At one with him who toiJs and him who runs, 
And him who yearns for union yet to be; 
At one with all who throng the crystal sea, 
And wait the setting of our moons and suns. 
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2. We notice, secondly, the ‘nature of the unity for which 
Christ prayed. Was it organic and vital ; or was it a mere oneness 
of feeling and desire? Was it in the mind and heart of our Lord 
that it should manifest itself openly, legibly, objectively to the 
world? Before we venture to give our answer to the question, 
let us once more attempt to interpret the mind of the Master. 
These were his words: “Neither for these only do I pray, but 
for them also that believe upon me through their word; that they 
all may be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us: that the world may believe that thou 
didst send me.” And then, as though his mind could not free 
itself from the thought, so supremely significant it seemed to him, 
he continued: “That they may be one, even as we are one; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one; that 
the world may know that thou didst send me, and lovedst them, 
even as thou lovedst me.” Mark well those phrases: “One as we 
are one;” “perfected into cne;” “that the world may believe ;” 
“that the world may know.” Spiritual unity? Yes, assuredly: 
one in Christ and in God. Organic unity? Beyond all perad- 
venture. The world is to come to its faith in the saviorhood and 
the lordship of Jesus through the clear and impressive witness it 
bears. Why try to separate the two, any more than to try to 
separate the letter and the spirit of the gospel? Is not the one 
the mold within which the other is contained? Did Paul have the 
mind of Christ, or spake he only as men speak, when he wrote 
his immortal analogy : 

For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body, being many, are one body; so also is Christ. For in 
one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free; and were all made to drink of one Spirit. For 
the body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall say, Because 
I am not the hand, I am not of the body; it is not therefore not of the 
body. And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of 
the body; it is not therefore not of the body. If the whole body were 
an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling? But now hath God set the members each one of them in 
the body, even as it pleased Him. And if they were all one member, 
where were the body? But now they are many members, but one body. 
And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again 
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the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much rather, those 
members of the body which seem to be more feeble are necessary: and 
those parts of the body, which we think to be less honorable, upon 
these we bestow more abundant honor; and our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness; whereas our comely parts have no need: 
but God tempered the body together, giving more abundant honor to 
that part which lacked; that there should be no schism in the body 
[mark the words!]; but that the members should have the same care 
one for another. And whether one member suffereth, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the members rejoice 
with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, and severally members thereof. 


The quotation is long, I grant you; but it is the pure word 
of the Lord, is it not? The body of a man, with all its various 
organs, performing each their various functions, yet tempered 
together into one body, wherein there is no schism, animated by 
one spirit, constituting through the one body and the one spirit— 
one life. How utterly foolish, alongside of that superb concep- 
tion, sounds the statement of one of the most familiar of the 
modern ideals of Christian fellowship—a bundle of sticks tied 
together for the sake of mutual self-preservation, capable of 
being broken if the sticks are taken separately, but resisting every 
pressure if they are bound together. “A body fitly framed and 
knit together through that which every joint supplieth,.... 
according to the working in due measure of each several part,” 
versus a bundle of sticks! To what base uses may not a divine 
ideal come! Would it seem amiss to quote here Bacon’s observa- 
tion in the Advancement of Learning? 


The interpretations of. the Scriptures are of two sorts—methodical 
and solute, or at large. For this divine water .... either is first 
forced up into a cistern, and from thence fetched and derived for use, 
or else it is drawn and received in buckets and vessels immediately where 
it springeth. The former part whereof it seems to be the more ready, 
yet in my judgment is more subject to corrupt. 


Quaint metaphor that: “Forcing the divine water up into a 
cistern, and from thence fetching it and deriving it for use;” but 
wherein has it not been fully warranted with respect to the sub- 
ject now under discussion? Up into the cistern of the denomina- 
tional conception of Christianity have the divine waters of New 
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Testament Christianity been forced, and from the corrupted 
waters of that cistern we have been fetching and deriving the 
ideas which go to bolster up a conception of the church which 
represents the very antithesis of the ideal of the Scriptures: one 
body, one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all. 

Yes, let us begin to say it with emphasis and without equivo- 
cation, no matter what rebukes it administers, no matter what 
traditions it overturns, no matter what shibboleths it repudiates, 
nor what creeds and party standards it flings into the dust: Jesus 
Christ meant a unity visible and invisible, vital and external, 
organic and spiritual, outward as well as inward. The world was 
to see it and to feel it and to be convinced by it. Because of it, 
where every other appeal failed, the unbelieving world was to 
respond to the challenge of Jesus: “Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the very 
work’s sake.” What else can his words mean: “That they may 
be perfected into one that the world may know that thou didst 
send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst Me”? All too 
long we have been making our apologies and drawing out our fine 
distinctions between “spiritual unity” and “structural unity ;” be- 
tween “an invisible oneness” and “an incidental non-conformity.” 
The world mocks at the apologies, and confesses itself hopelessly 
muddled over the fine distinctions. With entire appropriateness 
did Dr. Goodchild represent that skeptical, scoffing world standing, 
listening to our vociferous affirmations that we are not divided, 
and answering with Emerson: “What you do speaks so loud that 
I cannot hear what you say?” 

Are the words with which Principal Fairbairn closed his 
magnificent volume on The Place of Christ in Modern Theology 
too hard for us to hear? 


It were to affirm no paradox, but rather a position capable of the 
clearest historical proof [said he], were we to maintain that the higher 
the theory of the church the meaner the conception of God, or that the 
growth of high church doctrine is always coincident with the decay of 
the highest theistic belief. For an absolute or infallible church means a 
limited God, a God whose working men condition, whose mercies they 
circumscribe, whose grace they regulate and distribute. Their limita- 
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tions are imposed on him; his attributes are not transmuted into their 
energies. They but repeat on a larger scale the sin of Israel—God 
belongs to their church rather than their church to God..... For the 
more worthily churches think of God, the more will they feel the falli- 
bility of their popes and pastors; the more they are possessed with the 
faith of his sufficiency, the less will they build on the idea of their own; 
the more infinitely good and gracious he seems, the less will they be 
able to claim to be his sole and adequate representatives. The virtue 
of a church does not differ from the virtue of a man: all are but 
earthen vessels, even though they be vessels that bear the treasure of 
the Lord. 


From this unworthy, ignoble love of church (I speak not of 
the body of the Lord) God grant we may he speedily delivered! 
To the passion of bringing a lost world to faith in Christ, God 
grant we may be as speedily and effectually committed! 

3. Of the bearing of this divine prayer for unity upon the 
important and inviting theme of the authority of Christ, all this 
I pass over in silence, that I may come in the last few moments 

‘allotted to me to the plain and impressive implication of the 
passage with respect to the office of prayer in bringing about ° 
the consummation for which the Master himself prayed. We go 
back again to that sacred presence-chamber. The heart of the 
great Master is burdened for the welfare of his kingdom after 
he shall have passed into the heavens. As nothing else, he fears 
the danger of schism. Above everything else, he desires that 
his church may be preserved in perfect unity. And what does he 
do? Does he talk with his disciples about it, earnestly admonish- 
ing them, laying down for them a programme marking out for 
them a method? Nay, he meets the great subject with prayer! 
For him, our Lord and Master, this is the first thing, the most 
immediate duty, the most practical and effective method by which 
to attain to the desired result. He has given us an example. Oh, 
for the fulness of faith, the completeness of devotion, to appre- 
hend its tremendous import! Shall we say it today: 


Hushed be the noise and the strife of the schools, 
Volume and pamphlet, sermon and speech, 

The lips of the wise and the prattle of fools: 
Let the Son of man teach! 
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Who has the key of the future but He? 
Who can unravel the knots of the skein? 
We have groaned and have travailed and sought to be free: 
We have travailed in vain! 
Bewildered, dejected, and prone to despair, 
To Him, as at first, do we turn and beseech. 
Our ears are all open: “Give heed to our prayer! 
O Son of man, teach!” 


Ah, he will give heed soon enough when we are ready for the 
lesson. And has not the time now fully come for us to turn to 
him and let him show us the way to do the thing which we desire 
but know how to bring to pass? Despite all the methods we have 
tried—fraternal conferences, campaigns of union evangelism, the 
federation of churches, the exchange of pulpits—none will deny 
that’the movement toward unity still waits for the really powerful 
impulse that shall give it irresistible momentum and speedily 
carry it forward to a triumphant issue. In view of that which 
Jesus did in the upper room, it were well worth while for us to 
consider whether prayer, secret, individual, congregational, uni- 
versal prayer, is not now the church’s first great duty and re- 
source. “In the last analysis the source of power of any spiritual 
movement is God, and the energies of God are released in answer 
to prayer.” More things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of. If the whole church, feeling at least in some small 
sense the necessity of unity as Christ felt it, should give itself to 
prayer, to prayer as a passion, as an entreaty, as the utter engulf- 
ment of the will in the great achievement, prayer that fulfils 
Coleridge’s conception : 


An affirmation and an act 
That bids eternal truth be fact! 


who shall say what blessed results might not quickly follow? 
Where is the ministry of prayer on this behalf magnified as it 
ought to be? Where are the strong cryings and tears? Where 
are the ceaseless supplications and the blood-sweat intercessions ? 
It is our shame that we are leaving to the last that which by 
divine precept and example ought to have come first. Brethren 
and fathers! The cause of Christian unity drags itself painfully 
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_ forward today because the church is not possessed by the spirit 
of prayer on behalf of the great end! In the last analysis, Chris- 
tian unity will come, as every work of God comes, not by. might, 
nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord. To have the imind 
of Christ is to make the solution of the problem immediately 
inevitable. Somehow. in some way, we must see to it that there 
is lifted upon the soul of every follower of Christ the vision of 
that scene in the upper room: the Master in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, praying with impassioned yearning that all who believe 
in him may be one that the world may know that God sent him 
into the world and loves the world even as he is loved of God. 
Thrilled by that vision the church will enter upon a ministry of 
supplication and intercession because of which it shall see the 
travail of its soul, and be satisfied! 


Dr. Wittett: The third of the three papers representing the ; 
Baptists will be read by Rev. Henry M. Sanders, of New York. 


Rev. Henry M. Sanvers, D.D., presented the following 
paper: 
CHRIST’S PRAYER FOR UNITY 


The intercessory prayer of our Lord, recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John’s Gospel, is, in some respects, the most 
precious utterance that ever fell from his lips. We have in it the 
words which Christ addressed to God in the critical hour of his 
life—words in which he uttered the deepest thought and feeling 
‘of his heart concentrated and clarified by the prospect of his 
approaching death. Even among the prayers of Christ this stands 
by itself as that in which he gathered up the retrospect of his past _ 
and surveyed the future of his kingdom; in which, as if already 
dying, he solemnly presented to the Father himself, his work 
and his people. Realizing the solemnity of the occasion, we may 
say with Melanchthon, “There is no voice which has ever been 
heard, either in heaven or on earth, more exalted, more holy, more 
sublime, more fruitful than this prayer offered by the Son of 
God.” It is toward the close of the prayer that he offers the peti- 
tion for the unity of his disciples. 

It is suggestive to find this thought of the unity of his people 
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almost the last that occupied the mind of the Master before his 
passion, as if it were the heaviest burden pressing on his heart. A 
kind of fear concerning the future of his disciples seems to have 
oppressed him. He knew he was leaving them under circum- 
stances which might scatter them like sheep. He knew the 
twelve men so well in the varieties of their temperaments and the 
frailties of their natures. He had often found it necessary to 
rebuke and repress envyings and rivalries among them, and these 
might break out again. Peter, the impulsive and outspoken, 
James, the self-assertive, Thomas, the doubter, might soon come 
to misunderstand each other. Some trifling root of bitterness 
might easily spring up, causing difference and dissension. He 
knew their slowness of spiritual apprehension, their ignorance of 
the comprehensive character of the kingdom he came to establish; 
the temptation to pride and jealousy, the self-seeking which had 
been so manifest in them during his ministry, quarreling so often 
as to preference and precedence and chief seats. 

Well may he have prayed for that sanctifying grace which 
would keep them in loving fellowship. And looking out on the 
world and the work he was intrusting to them, Jesus felt the 
importance of their unity. That alone would give power to their 
testimony concerning him. Out of the mouths of concerted wit- 
nesses would every word be established. A threefold cord is not 
easily broken. If his disciples but held together, testifying the 
same truths, maintaining a loving harmony of spirit, they would 
prove a persuasive power to the whole world of his divine claims 
and mission. And so he offers this prayer for their unity. 

And what kind of unity is it that he seeks for his disciples? 
“That they may be one even as we are.” Whatever the analogy 
means it refers evidently to an association that is very close 
and intimate. How far our Lord, when he spoke these words, 
had in mind the mysterious plurality, yet essential unity of the 
God-head, it is not easy to say. Certainly a number of independ- 
ent beings can never be one in exactly the same sense that God is 
one. Yet something more seems to be implied than mere harmony 
of spirit and sentiment, something akin to organic unity, in which 
every part is quick with the same vital force. So he said a little 
while before, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” So Paul 
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said of himself, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ What- 
_ ever the relation between the Father and the Son consists in, it 
is manifest that the unity between them is inward, essential, vital, 
organic. They are one in feeling, counsel, action, name. The 
same acts are ascribed to both, the same purposes are formed by 
both. The same names are used of both. So in some manner, 
to some degree, at least, is it to be with those who believe on his 
name. In some way his life is blended with ours and fashions it 
to the same holy ends. This unity can only be expressed in terms 
of personality. This is the unity of which he speaks, for which 
he prays, an inner unity brought out of the mysterious com- 
munication of his life with ours, of his person with ours, by 
which they all inhere and cohere, as in the human body, which is 
used in Scripture to illustrate it, by bone and joint, sinew and 
ligament, building up the full stature of a man in Christ. “He 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” 

So Christian union has its originating impulse and continued 
inspiration in the Christian’s union with God. It thus belongs 
to the deepest reality of the Christian life. Oneness with God and 
oneness with one another spring from the same source. Christian 
life is fellowship in its innermost meaning, fellowship with God 
and fellowship with man. The love which unites Christians with 
one another is the reality and result of the love which unites them 
to God. ‘And this commandment have we from him that he that 
loveth God, loveth his brother also.” This fellowship of Christian 
hearts underlies and constitutes the visible church, which is pri- 
marily an assembly of Christians called out and met together 
to express and maintain and perfect the living communion of the 
soul with God and with one another. As such the church is 
manifold. There are various assemblies, many churches, accord- 
ing to the various localities in which they are gathered together. 
In the New Testament more frequent reference is made to these 
individual assemblies than to the general fellowship in which they 
are all participants. But we find in close connection references to 
the “church of God” and “churches of God” (1 Cor. 10:32; 
11:16). Christ is the “head of the church” (Eph. 5:23) ; it is 
“the church of the Living God’? (1 Tim. 3:15) and there are 
also “churches of Christ” (Rom. 16:16), and “churches of the 
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saints” (I Cor. 14:33). The unity and plurality are distinctly 
marked and neither was to the prejudice of the other. 

The unity of the Spiritual Church now exists and has always 
existed. It underlies all differences. It constitutes the church 
invisible. That spiritual body of which Christ is the head, 
between whom there is community of thought, experience, pur- 
pose, movement—in a word, life. This body is independent of 
conditions of time and place and form. It has no outward organi- 
zation. It has never been “constituted.” Its condition of mem- 
bership is not baptism but faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; its 
roster those whose names are written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 
Its sessions are not convened in any material structure but are 
held by those who sit in the heavenlies in Christ Jesus. Its 
baptism is not that of water but of the Holy Spirit; its communion 
not partaking of earthly bread and wine but feeding upon the 
Living Bread which came down from heaven. It has its polity, 
liturgy, discipline, but they are all spiritual. So you can take 
away creed, ceremony, muster-roll, building, polity, minister, all 
such, and you have taken away only what is formal, incidental, 
transient. The church of the Living God, which is the pillar and 
ground of truth, still survives in all the essentials of her divine 
nature. This is the church of the First Born, the corporation of 
regenerated spirits, the body of Christ—the Kingdom of God. 
This is the church invisible, indivisible, universal, immortal, ideal, 
indestructible, against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. This 
church is one, absolute and complete, and always has been and 
always will be. 

Such being the unity of the spiritual church does it not follow 
that we ought forever to strive to realize this unity in outward 
fact, in the churches organized by men on earth? Ought not the 
church of man and the church of Christ, the church organized and 
the church organic, the church of manner and the church of 
matter, the church of form and the church of life to be coincident? 
As a thought craves a word by which to utter itself as a man’s 
spirit demands a body in which to actualize itself, as the will 
hungers for an act in which to liberate itself, so this inner spiritual 


unity demands of necessity an actual embodiment, visible, con- 
crete, organic, 
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And what do we really behold? The church of God divided, 
distorted, distracted, all mangled, torn, and broken. She is indeed 
the church militant, but it is largely internecine strife. Instead of 
working against the world-rulers of darkness and spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in high places, she wars against her own flesh and 
blood, making schism in her own body, tearing herself limb from 
limb. See her manifold and bitter divisions and subdivisions, 
sects and insects, for many of them are as pestiferous as they are 
small and insignificant; her clashing creeds, politics, and schools ; 
all shrieking their various discordant shibboleths “I am of Paul ;” 
“T am of Apollos ;’ “I am of Cephas ;” “I am of Calvin ;” “I am of 
Luther ;’ “I am of Wesley,” thus proving by the apostle’s rebuke 
and stigma their carnality and not their spirituality, their infantile 
weakness and not their manly strength, as they go on emphasizing 
divisions and glorying in them, and justifying them, insisting that . 
they are all of the Lord whereas many of them are of the very 
devil. Can anyone in his senses believe that the present condition 
of Christendom is pleasing to Christ and in accordance with his 
mind and prayer? Who does not feel that our separations and 
sectarianism and alienations are most deplorable and disastrous? 
Who is not infinitely weary of the old acrimonious battles over 
jots and tittles, iotas and prepositions; tithing mint, anise, and 
cummin and forgetting the weightier matters of the law, to say 
nothing of the gospel? Who is not disgusted at the zeal to pros- 
elyte that is out of all proportion to the zeal to Christianize? Who 
that knows his New Testament does not see that heresy there 
(aipecis) does not mean aberration of opinion but the reckless- 
ness of faction and that therefore the worst of all heresies is the 
heresy of hatred, that odium, which to our eternal shame has 
acquired the distinctive title, “theologicum.” And all the while 
that we are disputing and wrangling about the uncertain, and al- 
most always about the infinitely unimportant, the enemy is at our 
gates. For, 

A town at war 
To manage private, anc domestic quarrels, 
*Tis monstrous! 


Is it any wonder then, that Christians of every name are conceiv- 
ing a fresh repugnance against our divided state and a great 
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disgust at our petty, parochial partisanship? that they are deter- 
mined seriously and earnestly to examine anew the reasons which 
have been supposed to justify this religious anarchy, in order to 
bring about a more sensible ordering of our Christianity ; and at 
whatever cost of sentiment, of self-importance, of vested interests, 
set themselves to the task of recovering the lost ideal and restoring 
that unity which the Master designed to be proof to the world of 
his divine character and mission? 

If you want to know all that the church misses by her divisions, 
notice the blessings which Christ specifies in this prayer, as 
accompanying perfect unity. They are three: (1) “The glory 
which Thou gavest me I have given them, that they may be one 
even as we are.” The glory! What is that? It is the blessing that 
lies like the sunlight of a mighty consecration, hallowing, assuring, 
uplifting, inspiring; the supernal splendor which shines down 
when the heavens are clear; the calm delight in the consciousness 
that God is with us; the authentic sanction which accompanies the 
proclamation of the good news; the tokens of divine favor “as 
the smell of a field that the Lord had blessed ;” high festival days 
of power and triumph. Doubt, fear, hesitation all gone! It is 
all so clear that God has uttered his voice, that he has brought 
forth judgment unto victory. That is the glory which would 
attend unity, and without which we plod wearily along, doing our 
work in a mechanical, listless way, laboring at a disadvantage, 
with powers checked, with no clarion peal to guide the moving 
host, no clear voice ringing out at critical moments, “This is the 
way, walk ye in it.’ We push on stumbling, startled, timid, 
unsteady, with no sure message, no explicit sanction, no good 
cheer, no outburst of song, no glad approval. Oh! do we not 
know it, alas! all too well in our churches today? Is that not just 
our condition—the timid faith that is not sure of its steps. The 
cheerless groping, the dull and blind plodding along? It is not that 
we have not much, but we have not the “glory,” the power of 
the Holy Ghost, the abundant life, the full assurance, the joy of 
the Lord which is our strength, the glow and the gladness of 
service. Our work and our testimony have not the sure presence, 
the visible and authentic blessing which would come to a united 
Christendom. 
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(2) And another loss we are warned to expect is “perfection.” 
“I in Thee and Thou in me that they may be made perfect in one.” 
Complete unity of Christians would be a life of association, of 
mutual interchange of gifts, the compactness of the. whole by that 
which every part supplieth making for the increase of the body 
into the building up itself in love.” Each would be raised to full 
power by its combination with the rest. “That they without us 
should not be made perfect.’”’ In union there is perfection as well 
as strength. There would be an immense enrichment of the 
Christian life by the united church appropriating the best things 
that belonged to each contributing sect, as shown in all our hymn- 
books, where are Roman Catholic, Unitarian, Calvinistic, and 
Armenian hymns, which we all sing in sweet unconsciousness of 
their being anything but Christian. In our divided condition 
there is something one-sided, partial, meager, dwarfed, and dwin- 
dled about any one denomination. Each bears the mark of 
incompleteness. It may toil away but it brings forth no fruit 
unto perfection. Each lacks something which another can give. 
Each one possesses some characteristic which would add charm 
and efficiency to every other one. Alone, separated, segregated, 
however many and promising the signs of life, however much 
and vigorous the efforts made, yet all disappointing, missing 
fruition, falling short of completeness, the reason for which is 
found in this prayer, “that they may all be perfect in one.” 

(3) And we know well the third loss we must expect as long 
as Christians are divided as they are. It is given in the prayer, 
“that the world may know that thou hast sent me.” Unity gauges 
the measure of our power to convert the world to Christ. If all 
Christians were gathered into an ordered combination of manifold 
gifts, if only they were welded into an organized host, cohesive, 
compact, and not a mere ragged mob, often a wild and quarrel- 
some mob, rushing along in rough disorder, Oh! what a power 
and persuasion would be ours, what conviction would we work, 
what might we would exert for the pulling down of strongholds! 
Weare finding today, as never before, that the church has a work 
to do that demands that we stand together. You can’t hit a target 
with a hand full of sawdust. A rock that needs fifty men to move 
it cannot be budged if only five men go at it at a time. When a 


—— 
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man wants to strike a blow that will be effective he concentrates 
his fingers into a good, hard fist. We have been fighting Satan 
now these many years with an open hand, with our denominational 
fingers all foolishly distended, and we have made comparatively 
little impression. What a waste of men and money spent on rear- 
ing and maintaining our denominational barriers, which are like 
fences in a crude stage of social evolution. They grow no crops. 
No wheat ripens on stone walls but only deadly nightshade and 
poisoned ivy. What labor they represent that might have gone into 
breadstuffs, to say nothing of the fact that they are not things of 
beauty but joylessnesses forever. Is it anything surprising that 
sensible men, seeing the folly, the waste, the uselessness of these 
barriers, are determined that as far and as fast as possible they 
shall be demolished that the fields may yield a wider and a whiter 
harvest? With a reunited church that competition of sects which, 
in our smaller communities, is often such a scandal, would cease; 
all missionary enterprises, especially in heathen lands, would 
receive a fresh impetus. In the presence of whole nations which 
are to be won to Christ, the divisions of Christendom are a dis- 
heartening spectacle and a disgrace. Our denominational differ- 
ences seem very trivial, for instance, in India, where 200,000,000 
people worship a cow! The consciousness of union would have a 
peculiarly enlarging and inspiring effect. A new thrill of life 
and joy, a new sense of power and hope would come to all. Un- 
believing multitudes would feel it, the cavilings of critics would 
be silenced, the barriers of paganism be overthrown and the world 
lie conquered at the feet of Christ. 

Thus, according to our Lord’s prayer, the threefold loss which 
we experience while we are divided as we are, is the “glory,” the 
“perfection” and the “victory.” The inner unity will still exist, 
promise and presage of outward unity, which knits all believers 
into Christ and baptizes them into one Spirit, but it will be with- 
out marked signals of divine favor, without the crowning gifts, 
without complete conquest. The full sunlight will fall sparely, 
the perfection come rarely, and the victories be few and partial, 
while the world—the solid, massive, wicked world, so fierce and 
so defiant, so stubborn and so unyielding—will remain uncon- 
verted to Christ. 
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It is not within the scope of my purpose to consider the prac- 
tical steps by which reunion can be attained. If history and ex- 
perience teach us anything it is that it cannot be brought about 
by coercion, by proselyting and persecution. The root of that 
theory lies in the claim to exclusive monopoly of spiritual author- 
ity vested in one particular form of ecclesiastical organization. 
The irreducible demand of such, however courteously expressed, 
must be the conditional surrender on the part of all the others. 
But this method has been discredited by experience, has met with 
dire and dismal failure. It has been abundantly tried, not for a 
few years but for successive generations. Europe was devastated 
by religious wars ; multitudes perished on the scaffold, at the stake, 
in dungeons, under hideous torture, and as a result of all this vast 
accumulation of suffering, scandal, ana crime, the grand object of 
uniting Christendom was not only not secured, but was made 
immensely more difficult. For one convert thus made, a hundred 
were alienated. That policy of coercion is futile. Nor can it be 
secured by absorption, by comprehension, the bringing of all 
denominations into any one of them. Overtures and attempts 
have been made in that direction, by some Christian bodies, redu- 
cing the terms of communion as low as possible, making the basis 
of fellowship as wide as was supposed consistent with their 
integrity. That proposal has been made by one of the smaller 
bodies but has been found to be practically fruitless. It is very 
much like asking all the people of the United States to become 
citizens of Rhode Island. The proposition to unite with any 
one denomination, even on the most favorable terms, can hardly 
be offered to churches, often more numerous, more widely dis- 
persed, more powerful, and more efficient than the one making the 
invitation. That method is futile. 

The only method that remains that is at all practicable at 
present, and one that is being applied with happy results in many 
directions, is that of federation—marriage and not mastication. 
It implies the provisional recognition of existing denominations 
or, at least, of so many of ther as fulfil the conditions of federa- 
tion. In pursuance of this policy, the churches belonging to one 
general family—-most closely resembling one another in doctrine, 
polity, ordinances, will unite as rapidly as possible. Out of such 
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federation will come, slowly, perhaps, but surely, ultimate unity. 
This will follow the analogy of our civic growth, in which the 
nation grew out of the confederation of the colonies. That 
analogy might be crowded so as to walk on more than one leg, at 
least, out of the “all four.” It is well known that at the close of 
our Revolutionary War, thirteen states, independent of each other, 
found themselves in a confederation which had the form of gov- 
ernment but denied the power; that in those states commerce 
declined, friction and discontent ripened into open rebellion, and 
general confusion suggested general anarchy ; that in this extrem- 
ity, eleven of the thirteen states sent delegates to Philadelphia, 
who, after four months’ deliberation put forth a Constitution 
which Mr. Gladstone pronounced “The most wonderful produc- 
tion ever struck off at a given time by the brain of man,” under 
which the many were affiliated and the united people became 
prosperous and powerful. In this union of states each common- 
wealth is free to work out its own internal development. Massa- 
chusetts with her Puritan and Louisiana with her French ancestry 
do not interfere with each others’ Sunday, marriage, temperance 
laws and the like, or forms of state, county, and town organiza- 
tion. The peculiar institutions of each are guaranteed by the 
authority of all. And yet we know how steadily and how surely 
this Union has grown into a compact, cohesive, organic nation. 

So church unity does not necessarily involve uniformity. 
There may be the greatest variety and diversity within the limits 
of organic union, as witness the differences among brethren be- 
longing to the same denomination. Liberty, large and generous, 
is consistent with ecclesiastical unity. The distinctions of “High,” 
“Low,” and “Broad” are found in each and all the denomina- 
tions, Roman Catholic included. Men of the fundamental tem- 
peramental differences which appear in human nature have lived 
together in one church in the past and are living so today. No 
plan for Christian unity will gain acceptance or achieve success 
which contemplates the obliteration of all such differences. That 
eternal fact must be taken into account. God has made us differ- 
ent. We do not look alike and we do not think alike, and God 
never meant that we should. He never intended that the great 
orchestrated oratorio of religion should fall into one strain, the 
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various instruments playing one tone and the different voices 
joining in one monotonous note. 

Perhaps we cannot hope to see the end of all our disunion for 
a long time to come. But all we have to do is to go on as we have 
been doing in recent years, and it will come about before we know 
it. For that matter, you can’t stop it—you can’t prevent that 
which God in his good and gracious providence is pushing on with 
powerful pressure. You might as well try to stop time elapsing 
by tying the pendulum or think to prevent sunrise by wringing the 
neck of the cock that announces it. But we can, in our day and 
generation, have a lot and part in this great matter. We can 
refuse any longer to encourage disunion, to justify it, to tolerate 
it. To all fostering party spirit, perpetuating partisan rancor 
we can cry out in the indignant protest of the apostle: “Has 
Christ been parceled into fragments?” 

Oh, my brethren, do your best and utmost, I beseech you, in 
every possible way to break down the barriers between Christ’s 
people. Let us never cease to be pained and penitent about this 
sin of separation. Let us face the facts, let us protest against 
them, let us repudiate them. They should not be, they need not 
be, they will not be. The church left the heart and hands of 
Christ one within and without, one in inward spirit, one in outward 
order, and we should never rest content until that condition is 
restored. To my mind ecclesiastical separation is schism and sin. 
The present condition of the churches of Christ is directly opposed 
to every purpose and principle made known to us in the New 
Testament. The church ought to be one externally. All who are 
in Christ should be ecclesiastically united. Every other arrange- 
ment is a rending of the body of Christ. Those who are one with 
him in spirit ought to be one with him and with one another in 
body. There can be nothing more sad and few things more 
hopeless than the excuses and extenuations which men give for 
the present disordered, unfriendly, even antagonistic condition of 
the church and seek to justify the unhappy and disastrous divi- 
sions, even going so far as to advocate the ridiculous idea that 
the cause of Christ is helped forward by the rivalries of number- 


less sects. 
Oh, I pray you, set your face like a flint against all such 
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captious, specious arguments for a divided Christendom. “Speak, 
exhort, rebuke with all authority” those who still stand out 
against this clear and urgent duty of the Christian brotherhood. 
Be willing to make any concessions, yield any prejudice, defy any 
trivial tradition, ignore any incidental difference, if only we can 
hasten, even in the slightest degree, the time when all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth may be brought together 
and the whole church of God be one, as our Lord prayed it should 
be. “Prophesy, O son of man; say to the wind, Come from the 
four winds, O Breath, and breathe upon these slain that they may 
live,” and there will yet be a shaking among the bones in the 
valley, be they never so dry and never so scattered, and the bones 
wili come together, bone to his bone, and sinew and flesh and skin 
shall come upon them, and the church of God shall stand upon 
its feet, an exceeding great and victorious army. 


CLOSING WORDS 


Dr. Witterr: My brethren, we have come to the close of 
the third of three most notable days in the calendar of this church. 
I cannot but believe that these days have a place as an epoch- 
making event in the history of our common Christian faith. The 
men who have spoken upon this platform, both in the formal 
addresses and in the incidental conferences, have been men repre- 
sentative of widely different points of view and yet they have 
spoken with clearness, precision, Christian charity, and love upon 
these points. 

We have had a very interesting programme and a most admir- 
ably balanced programme. We began with biblical instruction 
upon a great theme, the New Testament organization. We 
proceeded to the discussion of Christian theology at the very 
heart of the gospel. No theme is more impressive than that of 
the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have taken up 
questions of practical utility in the community. The question of 
the limits of free speech in a republic is a question of public 
interest; the question of therapeutics in the church is one of 
practical Christian service. 

We have now come in the last evening’s session and this after- 
noon session to perhaps the most notable theme, that which has 
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had its illustration in the very coming together of these three 
bodies of Christian people, and I cannot but believe that the 
church, visible and invisible, is watching and will watch the inter- 
ests here generated with exceeding interest. I cannot but believe 
that those who love our Lord Jesus Christ and who are among 
the living exemplars of his will, will regard this as a most notable 
epoch in the life of the church. And can we doubt that those 
who have entered into life, those who have joined the choir 
invisible and are looking upon this transaction—can we doubt that 
they are deeply concerned with the issues of these days in the 
deepening of Christian love and the bearing forward of those 
interests which we have upon our hearts? 

That we can come down from this elevation with a sense of 
fairness, with a sense of brotherhood; that we can make these 
moments of fraternity habitual in the days to come; that we can 
‘here organize some practical steps toward that Christian union 
of which we have been thinking and talking, should be certainly 
our desire and prayer. 

The closing words of this Congress will be spoken by repre- 
sentatives of the three bodies of Christian people here assembled. 
The first of these, representative of the Free Baptist brotherhood, 
will be Rev. Benjamin Franklin (Free Baptist), of Minneapolis. 


Rev. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: It gives me pleasure to take this 
platform to speak for myself and, if I may, for my brethren, first 
of all, in expressing my personal appreciation and the appreciation 
of the three kinds of Baptist men who have been here assembled in 
this Congress, our appreciation, I say, of the work which has 
been done by those men who have had to do with the shaping 
of this gathering. We certainly must feel, my brethren, that a 
great amount of hard work has been done in getting together 
such a congress as this. 

I have been delightfully at home during the meetings of 
this session, for three reasons: First, as my friend Rice of 
Minneapolis tells me, because I bear a name which the Disciples 
swear by; secondly, because I was a pastor of a Free Baptist 
church, but now I am a pastor of a Free Baptist and a Baptist 
church. If I could not here be at home, I would like to know 


who can. 
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It was worth while calling this Congress if we listened to 
nothing more, I am sure, than the three speakers of this after- 
noon. I wish I could measure in the sight of heaven the good that 
has come into my own life by listening to a Baptist, a Disciple, 
and a Free Baptist, as they spoke on this prayer of our Lord. My 
brethren, such a congress as this is bound to bring us closer to- 
gether. I shall go back to my city with a heart better prepared to 
sympathize with my people and better fitted, I am sure, for the 
position to which the Lord has called me. 

Now, in this closing word I can do nothing better, I am posi- 
tive, than to state briefly how it comes that I am pastor of a 
Free Baptist and a Baptist church—the First Free Baptist Church 
and the Central Baptist Church of Minneapolis. I state this 
briefly for this reason: it simply shows that when all selfishness 
is laid aside and we come together with a single purpose to do 
Christ’s work, we forget our differences and come to love one 
another and work harmoniously. We have been beginning at 
the wrong end of the proposition. 

Now, the sad news came to the Central Baptist Church at the 
last of August of this year that their pastor was deprived of his 
health and must needs go to the Coast. He had to move out just 
when they were depending upon him to continue his work after 
his vacation. The First Free Baptist Church of Minneapolis had 
arranged to discontinue services in its own building for the month 
of September in order that certain repairs might be made. These 
conditions obtained. A deacon of each of these churches met on 
the street and began to tell each other their experiences in church 
work. They spoke of the difficulties that they were facing. Then 
they said, “Isn’t there some way whereby we can hold union 
service for September and relieve the difficulty of the First Free 
Baptist Church and of the Central Baptist Church?” 

They called a meeting of the boards of deacons and of the 
boards of trustees and arranged to hold all of the services for 
September in the Central Baptist Church. The pastor of the First 
Free Baptist Church, because he was able to do so, that is physi- 
cally able to do so, officiated. 

As that month grew to a close, some of the men got together 
and said, “Hold on. This is too good a thing to give up: We 
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cannot afford to stop; we have enjoyed this. We ought to have 
some plan of continuance.” They called another meeting of the 
board of deacons and board of trustees of both churches and 
arranged this plan which is now working and which is expected 
to work at least until May 1, 1909: The morning service and 
the mid-week service are held in the Central Baptist Church; the 
union young people’s meeting—because they have united—and 
the Sunday evening service, in the First Free Baptist Church; 
the Bible schools, in their separate churches. That plan is work- 
ing sweetly. We even split our choir right in two, and I will tell 
you, brethren, there is nothing that explains harmony after such 
action as that except the dominance of the spirit of God. We 
had to dispose of or dispense with our contralto and bass and 
organist in the First Free Baptist Church; and had to dispense 
with the soprano and the tenor in the Central Baptist Church, and 
mix the choir in order that we might have a union movement, 
and we did it. In harmony, too, and there is a sweet spirit 
going on. 

Just this word: Why is it that we are thus working in har- 
mony today? Because those people got together and worked 
together for one purpose. I tell you when in our Sunday evening 
services one Sunday evening there stood up seven persons to 
begin the Christian life, and deacons of the Central Regular 
Baptist Church and deacons of the First Free Baptist Church 
came forward to talk to those men and women as they were on 
their knees, about Jesus Christ, their Savior, the Central Baptist 
Church and the First Free Baptist Church were welded together 
in such a way as they could not have been by a thousand years of 
voting. 

Now, that is what we need to do, to get acquainted with each 
other. I am delighted to have become acquainted with my breth- 
ren in the ministry and fellow Christians, and those noble men 
who have arranged this Congress on this occasion. 

Dr. WitLETT: The representative of the Disciples of Christ 
in the closing remarks is Dr. Garrison, of St. Louis, the editor of 
the Christian Evangelist. 


Dr. GARRISON : 
Mr. President, and Brethren: I feel on an occasion like this 
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something of the sensation which I have felt on ascending some 
mount of vision and getting a far wide view of the landscape. I 
feel that this has been a mountain top to which we have come, 
and I am sure we have seen visions. Let me mention a few of 
the things which I think we have seen. 

First of all, we have seen that there are others. As I have 
listened to these great and godly men from these other religious 
bodies, many of whom I have not met before, and thank God 
for such men, I have at the same time had a feeling of regret that 
I have been so long deprived of their acquaintance, of their 
friendship, and their fellowship in Christ Jesus. Why should 
it be so? They are my brethren. Why should we not know 
each other better? 

That passage of Paul came to my mind when he was rebuking 
the church at Corinth for their division. Said he, “Why, all 
things are yours. Why do you say, I am of Cephus, and I of 
Apollos, and I am of ‘Paul, taking the little section of truth that 
each one of these may present to me? Why, it is all yours. All 
things are yours.” And all these brethren are mine. These 
great and good men that have spoken to you on this platform 
during this congress belong to me and they belong to you. Why 
should we impoverish ourselves by rearing division walls that 
shut out from each other the goodly life and influence and 
teaching of such men? 

That is the accusation I have against our modern denomina- 
tionalism. It rears up walls of division and impoverishes the 
various members of the church by depriving them of riches 
which belong to them in common. We have seen that on this 
mountain top, the practicability of men coming together with 
differing minds on many minor questions, yet with a common 
faith in Jesus Christ, and discussing their differences in a fraternal 
spirit. That is a great thing for us to see and to realize, that we 
can be brethren and differ; and it suggests to us, as has been 
stated so ably on this platform this afternoon, that it is not neces- 
sary to have uniformity of opinion nor of methods of work and of 
worship in order to be one. We may be one in our common 
faith, in our common Lord and in our common life, with variety 
of opinions and methods of work and of worship ; and if unity 
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is ever to come, and I think it will come, it will be large enough 
_to comprehend all this variety of opinion in teaching and in work. 
So I think we have seen that, come to see it, perhaps, with clearer 
vision during this meeting than ever before. 

We feel, therefore, that we are members one: of another, 
brothers all under a common Master. Not that we are going to 
be one some time, but that we are one now, united together. 

But here is the problem: How can we better manifest that 
unity to the world? That is the practical problem really before 
us. Well, one of the ways is just what we are doing now in 
holding this, union congress in which we come together and speak 
to each other on these great vital problems, and convince ourselves 
as well as others who shall read these proceedings that we after 
all are one in the essential and fundamental things of our Chris- 
tian faith and life. 

Another way we may manifest it is by interchange of pulpits. 
I do not think we are doing enough of that. We may increase 
that largely, I think, and thereby increase the spirit of unity and 
manifest to the world the unity which already exists. Somebody 
has been bold enough to suggest on this platform that we might 
even have an exchange of the editorial tripods; the editors might 
exchange their editorial chairs. However that might be, one 
thing I am sure is practicable, and that is that we editors will 
cease misrepresenting each other and be fair and Christian in our 
criticisms of each other. 

I do not know how much responsibility rests upon religious 
journals for the perpetuation of our divisions, but I am afraid 
there is a great responsibility resting upon us in that respect; 
and I want to say right now, in all frankness, that if any of you 
discover in the paper that I publish, a misrepresentation of another 
religious body, Roman, Protestant, or Catholic, if you will notify 
me of that fact I promise you here and now to make the amende 
honorable. I want to be fair to my brethren and I believe that 
if we quit misrepresenting each other’s opinions, which we often 
do by quoting some cranky and cantankerous editor and represent- 
ing his as the view of the whole people; if we would quit doing 
that and be fair and just to each other, and quote only representa- 
tive men and representative leaders we should do a great deal to 
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promote our greater unity, and to manifest that unity which now 
exists to the world. 

My friends, I feel that in this closing hour we have come into 
the very Holy of Holies. When we come into that upper chamber 
and hear the Master’s prayer—that we all may be one, that the 
world may be redeemed—we are on holy ground. It makes us 
feel, as I think we do not feel often enough and deep enough, 
how godly men we ought to be, how humble men we ought to be, 
how spirit-filled men we ought to be to complete this holy cause 
of union. We have not always gone about it in the right spirit. 
We have tried to argue each other into unity; we have tried to 
drag each other into unity by logic; we have tried to force a 
spirit of unity sometimes, but it is not going to come that way. 
It is going to come by the way of love; it is going to come by 
the way of kindness, and fairness and humility; it is going to 
come in the very spirit of the Master who on that last night before 
his betrayal prayed that they all might be one in him. 

Have you ever noticed, my brethren, that Jesus prayed for the 
sanctification of his discipies before he prayed for their unity? 
Their sanctification by the truth; as he was sanctifying himself for 
their sins, he prayed that they might be sanctified by the truth. 
And do you know, I am coming to feel in these later years of 
my life, that we can do no better thing for the sake of unity, to 
promote unity, than to seek a deeper consecration by the truth 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, putting away our carnality, putting away 
our pride in denomination, our pride of intellect, and in the spirit 
of humility and utter devotion to the cause of Jesus Christ, get 
close to him, and share his life, become one with him. Then I 
believe it will be easy for us to be one with each other. 

I believe that we are on the road to that sort of preparation 
for unity when we study the Master’s prayer and seek to get 
closer to his loving heart. My brethren, the skies are full of the 
signs of promise. When I measure the sentiment that exists 
today in the church with what existed even within my memory, 
I am amazed at the progress that has been made. 

Why, I think I can remember the time when if Dr. Sanders 
had stood on any platform in Christendom and made the mag- 
nificent speech which he made here this afternoon that he would 
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almost have been turned out of the church; at least he would 
have been pelted by the denominational press from one end of 
this country to another. When the Sage of Bethany back yonder 
early in the century lifted up the banner of reform and said, 
“Divisions are sinful and God’s people must get together,” was 
he not scoffed at and abused, and was not the scheme of Christian 
union denounced as Utopian, if not even wicked? “For our de- 
nominationalism,” said they, “is the normal state of the church, 
and God so ordained it.” That was the view less than one hun- 
dred years ago. And I believe the time is coming, if not here 
now, when that great and good man who has been so much 
abused and misunderstood, whatever may have been his mistakes 
or excesses in other regards, will be honored throughout the 
Christian world for his bold advocacy of Christian union and his 
denunciation of the sin of schism in the body of Christ and his 
plea for a permanent and a lasting unity of the church on the 
basis of simple New Testament Christianity. 

Now, here are some of the signs that I see written upon our 
moral heaven: Here is our great Christian Endeavor movement; 
here is our great union Sunday-school movement; here is a 
congress like this, a union congress which would not have been 
possible a few years ago; here is that great meeting yonder in 
New York City three -years ago and another one to meet in a 
few weeks in Philadelphia, when Protestant Christianism in this 
country meet together through their representatives to ask the 
question, “How may this prayer of our Divine Lord be answered 
most speedily?” Oh, that is a sign of the times, my friends, at 
which my heart rejoices, when God’s people can thus come to- 
gether and sit at the feet of the Master and ask how his own 
prayer may be most speedily fulfilled that the world may be 
converted. 

What is the meaning, my brethren, of this coming together, 
of these erstwhile scattered forces of the church there joining 
hands and hearts together in closer union? What is its meaning? 
I remember, in the army, when the scattered portions of the army 
were being brought together and massed at some point, even the 
common soldiers caught its significance and they said to each 
other, “Boys, there is going to be a great battle.” Does not this 
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massing of our Christian powers under the leading of the spirit 
of Jesus Christ mean that our great captain is going to call for 
a forward march? He is massing his followers together for a 
great forward march on the ranks of heathenism and our own 
abominations for the purpose of subduing the whole world to 
the beneficent reign of himself under the divine Father.. That, 
I believe, brethren, is the deepest meaning of this union move- 
ment. It is the conquest of this world in our Lord and Master. 


Dr. WittettT: As representing the Baptists I have pleasure 
in calling upon Dr. W. C. Bitting, of St. Louis. 


Dr. Birtinc: The Congress is making heavy draughts upon 
St. Louis in the closing hour, the preceding speaker being also a 
citizen of that great city. 

In the vibrations of our lives there sometimes come nodes at 
regular intervals. I am experiencing one such this afternoon. A 
few years ago, in the great city of New York, in the interest of a 
great benevolent enterprise, there spoke upon the same platform 
representatives of the Methodist, the Dutch Reformed church, 
the Congregational, the Presbyterian, and the Episcopal churches. 
The speaker was the last in the long list. As nearly always hap- 
pens upon such occasions, the last speaker suffered because of 
the undue prolixity of those who had gone before—I have no 
reference to this afternoon (laughter). He was tempted to say 
as Pat did, when told that he was in danger if he traveled on 
the last car of the train, “Why don’t they leave off the last car?” 
(Laughter). I had the privilege, however, of saying at that 
time that after listening to those representatives of the different 
churches, “I felt like a Metho-Formed-Presby-Gational-Bapto- 
Palian.” I then had the pleasure of sitting down. 

I think it would be impossible to leave this place without hav- 
ing obliterated the sense of denominationalism. In the years gone 
by, our Congress was called by a very distinguished Baptist min- 
ister, “a herd of untamed mustangs prancing in an unfenced 
pasture.” How long it took the originator of that very pictur- 
esque expression to elaborate all the features contained therein, we 
do not stop to say. But the Baptist Congress has always said, 
“We propose to prance.” Alluding to some words of the last 
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speaker I may say that Dr. Sanders has run this identical risk 
of being turned out of churches by saying frequently for many 
years what he said this afternoon. Had he not been the chair- 
man of the Baptist Congress Executive Committee perhaps he 
might have suffered. The Executive Committee has always been 
predisposed against fence building. It has always said that we 
must erect partitions which are to inclose mere closets in which 
men tuck away, to be guarded most jealously, conceptions of the 
Christian church, like neatly tied bundles, well knotted and sealed. 

We have stood for the idea that Christian life and truth are 
not gems but germs. We are not running safe-deposit vaults, 
and are not attired in the livery of some ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, standing outside iron bars to hold fast to things that were 
delivered to us. We are busy growing plants in our own walls, 
and have come here from many places to show what kind of 
flowers we have been growing. We have simply gathered the 
bouquet made of blooms that God himself has grown. 

Now, we are feeling this afternoon the valuable effects of the 
Congress. For, he that turneth an editor from the error of his 
ways shall save a denominational journal and shall hide a multi- 
tude of denominational sins. There is no man, however, in the 
United States who less needed conversion than the editor who 
has just spoken to us. 

In 1890, in New Haven, this Congress discussed this very 
matter of Christian union from the point of view of the Anglican 
quadrilateral. The citizens of the United States refused to be- 
come citizens of Rhode Island at that time. It has been a con- 
tinual desire of the members of the General Committee and of 
the Executive Committee of the Baptist Congress that we should 
show that, while the tones of our voices were not alike, there 
might be uttered the same great truth. That while the great 
theme was the same, there would inevitably be many variations 
Ge at. 

Not many years ago I heard two groups of college boys of 
different fraternities singing their rival fraternity songs—we all 
know what that means. When finally tired and weary with that, 
one of the groups started up “Home, Sweet Home” and the other 
joined in “Sullivan’s Lullaby,” in the same key, and they sang 
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along in perfect harmony. I feel sometimes, when we shout our 
peculiar fraternity songs, that we are trying to rival others, and 
to outdo ourselves in vociferation of loyalty. But, if we can only 
get this note, that the only real home for any Christian mdn is 
in the heart of God, and that one is a rover if he is outside of 
the great and infinite love of the Father, who belongs to others 
as well as himself, we shall be united. 

We peek over one another’s fences and then see what wealth 
of manhood God has in other places than in our own denomina- 
tion. Now, this is just where we are feeling today something of 
the power of our Congress. 

I wish that our intelligent secretary might write an article for 
the papers in which he would show by study of the topics dis- 
cussed by the Baptist Congress how many of these discussions 
have been but the preludes to advances by the Baptist denomina- 
tion. I think he would have the grand finale of such a paper 
best illustrated by the discussions of this meeting of the Congress. 


SECRETARY GESSLER: That would make a pretty good-sized 
book. 


Dr. Bittinc: Well, you need not take in all the history. 
But now that we have gone outside, what are we going to do? 
The editor of one of our newspapers said to me, “The Congress 
had a good function when it started in the Baptist denomina- 
tion.” I can myself remember twenty-four years of it. The 
time was when a man who began to think in the terms of today 
found it difficult to get a hearing. The Congress was organized 
to give him an opportunity to say his say. We did not want 
anything on the safety valve. We wanted a place where what 
was inside of a man’s soul could be talked about. Today the 
difficulty is to get the man who holds to the reactionary and 
extremely conservative side of questions to come to the Congress 
and utter himself. That is the reason we have fallen into dis- 
favor in some quarters. 

Now, is this mission in our own denomination to be given up? 
In some parts of the country some Baptists yet need the Congress. 
Perhaps some Disciples need it also. If all the Disciples and 
Baptists and Free Baptists were like those who have spoken upon 
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this platform, there never would have been any division between 
us. It is the other fellow who is not here who needs this Con- . 
gress. We must take it to him, or get him to come to it. If we 
can get the full ministry of this Congress it will abundantly 
justify us in enlarging its scope, so that we can take in these 
other denominations. 

And so we come to the close of this most delightful session, 
feeling that we are not here to be a mere congress of immer- 
sionists. We are not yet ready to take in Mormons. If all that 
_ these immersionist bodies, here represented, stand for is holding 
fast to a symbolic piece of religious ritualism, we are in the poor- 
est business that ever occupied an aggregation of serious men. 
Now, the problem to be met before the extinction of the Baptist 
Congress, before the amalgamation of the Congress of Disciples 
with that of the Baptists, and the ad:nission of Free Baptists, is, 
How can we deliver ourselves from that characterization as a 
congress of immersionists? - Have we really gotten together? 
I know some Baptists, who, if you ask them why they are Bap- 
tists, drown in the Baptistry while telling you. This is the new 
problem that faces us. But God has given us grace to come to 
this hour, to meet the problems of our past, and to face the prob- 
lems of our future. 

Inter-denominationally we have here stood before problems 
of truth and of ecclesiasticism. Here is a great mountain. On 
the east the clouds have come out of the sea. They have con- 
densed against the cold air of its summit. The floods have run 
down the slope toward the Orient and have corrugated it with 
ravines from top to base. On the north it is precipice, rock, 
lichen, stalactite and stalagmite of ice, deciduous trees. On the 
west is virgin forest from top to bottom, majestic, great, gloomy, 
inviting. On the south it is lawn and flowers and vines and sun- 
shine. Four men stand around that mountain’s base, at each of 
the cardinal points of the compass, and debate about it. They 
write books, they divide mankind into schools of thought, every 
man claiming that his view is the only true view of that mountain. 
At last it occurs to these men, that, as has been so magnificently 
suggested here in the second paper this afternoon, “We mus‘ 
climb; we must climb.” As they work their way toward the top, 
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each hears a rustling in the bushes and becomes conscious that 
somebody else is engaged in the same task. When they come 
out upon the level spot at the top of the mountain, they look into 
one another’s faces and laugh as they think, What fools we were 
at the bottom. Then they clasp their hands, bow their heads, and 
repeat together, “Our Father, who art in heaven! It is the same 
mountain.” 


Dr. WitLtetT: There is a single word of announcement to 
be made in connection with the answer which has been made to 
the overture of the Baptist Congress to the Disciples on the first 
afternoon of our session. Dr. Gates will make that announcement. 


ProFessor Errett GATes: At the mixed gathering of all of 
us, the Free Baptists, Baptists, and Disciples, held the first after- 
noon of this Congress, the following resolutions were introduced 
by Dr. Lawson, I take it on behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the Baptist Congress, as well as on behalf of himself and his 
Baptist brethren: 


Resolved, that we most heartily approve the election of our Dis- 
ciples and Free Baptists ministers to membership in the Executive Com- 
mittee which has already resulted in the enlargement of our programme 
for this Congress; _ 

Resolved, that in order to unite the Disciples Congress with our 
own we request their Executive Committee, in conference with our own 
Executive Committee, to take immediate steps to perfect such a union. 


These resolutions were unanimously approved at a joint meet- 
ing of Baptists and Disciples held at the close of one of the 
sessions of this Congress. 

Since that time a meeting of the Disciples present at this 
Congress was held to consider and formulate a reply to the over- 
ture from our Baptist brethren and the result of this meeting was 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 


Resolved: 1. That we express our deep appreciation of the large 
fraternity and Christian courtesy of the executive committee of the 
Baptist Congress in opening the programme of their Congress to the 
Disciples of Christ and receiving them to equal participation in its 
sessions. 


2. That we recognize a joint Congress as a most necessary and im- 
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portant step and a providential agency in the promotion of closer rela- 
tions between Baptists and Disciples. 

3. That we express to the Executive Committee our hearty accept- 
ances of their invitation and our readiness to join, in the permanent 
organization of a joint Congress on the basis of a representation and 
responsibility to be agreed upon by a joint committee of the two bodies. 

4. That we request the Executive Committee of the Disciples’ Con- 
gress to appoint a committee of three to act in conjunction with a 
similar committee of the Baptist Congress, to formulate the plan of a 
joint Congress which shall be laid before the Disciples’ Congress for 
final action. 


Since the adoption of the above, the following committee has 
been appointed by the Executive Committe of the Disciples Con- 
gress: Rev. I. J. Spencer, Lexington, Ky., chairman; Rev. A. B. 
Philputt, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Errett Gates, Chicago, II. 

This committee now awaits the appointment of a similar 
committee to act in conjunction with it on the part of the Baptist 
Congress. 


Dr. Wittett: The final word of the Congress will be spoken 
by its president, Doctor Jackson. 


PRESIDENT JAcKsoN: I must thank the Congress for coming 
again to Chicago. I thank you on behalf of the pastors of this 
city, the churches, and the community. As often as you come, 
you always do us good and this meeting ‘has been the best of all. 
The coming together of these three bodies has been a new inspira- 
tion to us. How full this gathering has been of good things; 
full of fellowship, of inspiration and of wisdom. Some one asked 
a friend how it was that there was so much wisdom at Harvard. 
The friend said, “That is easy enough to explain. Each fresh- 
man that comes brings with him a little wisdom and the seniors 
do not take anything away.” Now, I think you can afford to 
take some of this wisdom, some of this inspiration away with 
you. This great Congress is rich enough and full enough and 
wise enough to impart some of its goodness and wisdom and in- 
spiration to all of us. Let us take it to our homes and to our 
churches, 

One other word: I want to say as far as Chicago is con- 
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cerned that this union is pretty well consummated. The Baptists 
and Free Baptists are already united. When a Free Baptist 
comes to Chicago, he always comes into our churches. Here is 
one standing opposite me now who is just coming into my church, 
a good loyal Free Baptist. When we and the Disciples come 
together we have the same blessed bond of fellowship. I think 
there is less difference between the Baptists and the Disciples of 
Chicago than between the Baptists of this region and of some 
other parts of this country. 

You know what Bishop Fallows said to us about sanctifica- 
tion. I think the way for us to do is to become sanctified in 
spots. We must come together in spots. We must come together 
here and there as we can, in love, in fellowship, and without 
force. In that way without knowing it we will finally become a 
single denomination. That is our hope and our prayer. Let us 
go back to our churches and to our homes and once more offer 
the prayer of our Lord, that all of his children may be one. 

Let us now close by singing Hymn No 724, the second and 
fourth stanzas. 

(The Congress joined in song.) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON: The closing prayer will be offered by 
Doctor J. M. Philputt. 


Rev. J. M. Puitpurt invoked the Divine blessing as follows: 


CLOSING PRAYER 


Our Heavenly Father, in this closing hour we thank thee with 
united hearts for all that this Congress has meant to us. For the 
inspiration of its great messages; for the sweetness of its blessed fellow- 
ship; for the strength that has come from the widening of our acquaint- 
anceship, and from the touching of one spirit upon another. We bless 
thee especially for the Holy of Holies of this afternoon when we have 
been caught up with a great vision, and we pray thee that this great 
vision may abide with us; that it may be a kind of star by which we 
shall steer our future course and shall ever be to us a source of 
inspiration and comfort. 

And now as we go down from this mount of privilege, as we face 
the mighty tasks that await us in the valley, we pray for divine equip- 
ment, for divine guidance. We thank thee for the word of our Christ, 
“Lo, I am with you always even unto the end of the world.” Make us 
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more conscious of his presence; more sensible of his power, and may 
the Holy Spirit guide us into all truth. 

We thank thee for the blessed fellowship of this Congress and we 
pray that that which has here been begun may become permanent in the 
history of the church, and that this may be but the beginning of a great 
movement for the union of God’s people. 

And now do thou cement our hearts in Christian love. Help us to 
speak the truth, but ever to speak it in the spirit of love, and may the 
burning spirit of our Lord’s prayer abide in all our hearts arid be 
ever our inspiration and help. 

And now, may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
our Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, abide with us ever 
more. Amen. 


And the Congress stood adjourned. 
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"a-qNOTE.—The Fall session of 1891 was transferred to the Spring of 1892. 
This left 'the year 1891 without any report. 
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PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


1. The object of the Congress is to promote a healthful sentiment 
among Baptists through free and courteous discussion of current ques- 
tions by suitable persons. - ; 

2. The work of the Congress shall be subject to the control of a 
General Committee of one hundred members or more. The Committee 
shall be composed of persons who have consented to contribute five 
dollars or more annually toward the expenses of the Congress. 

3. The General Committee shall elect a permanent Executive Com- 
mittee of fifteen persons residing in or near the City of New York, at 
the meetings of which Executive Committee any member of the General 
Committee may be present and vote; and to this Executive Committeé 
shall be entrusted, except as may have been already provided for by the 
General Committee, entire control over the public meetings—e. g., deter- 
mination of the time and place, the number of days and sessions each - 
day, selection of the presiding officer, the topics, the appointed writers 
and speakers, the provision for volunteer speakers, and rules of dis- 
cussion. The Executive Committee shall also secure a full stenographic 
report of the proceedings, and funds to meet any other necessary expense. 

4. A Secretary shall be elected, who shall also be Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, and of the public meetings, the expenses of whose 
correspondence, etc., shall be met by a tax levied by the Executive Com- 
mittee upon the General Committee. 

5. The General Committee shall meet in connection with the public 
meetings, and where called together by the Executive Committee. 

6. The Executive Committee shall secure the appointment of a local 
committee in the city or town where a public meeting is to be held, 
which shall provide a suitable place for the Congress, and entertainment 
for the officers and appointees of the Congress. 

7, Any member of a Baptist Congregation may become an Annual 
Member of this Congress, and thus be entitled to all its privileges, and 
to a copy of the published proceedings, by the payment of the sum of 
two dollars. 

RULES OF DISCUSSION 

1. The Chairman of the Congress shall be appointed by the Executive 

Commitee, and on all points of order his decision shall be final. 
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2. Any member of a Baptist Congregation who, by sending his card 
to the Secretary, shall signify his willingness to speak on the topic under 
discussion, may be called upon by the Chairman. 

3. All writers and speakers shall take the platform, address only the 
Chair, and confine themselves to the subject assigned for the occasion. 

4. No person shall speak twice on the same subject. ; 

5. Readers of papers shall be allowed twenty-five minutes, appointed 
speakers? twenty minutes, and volunteer speakers ten minutes. The 
Secretary shall notify all participants by stroke of the bell three minutes 
before, and also at the expiration of their time, beyond which no one 
shall be allowed to proceed. 

6. No paper shall be read in the absence of its writer, nor shall any 
paper be printed in the proceedings except it has been read at the 
meeting. 

7. No resolution or motion shall be entertained at the public con- 
ferences. 


+ Appointed speakers must not use MS, the object of their appointment 
being to encourage the volunteer discussion which follows their addresses. 
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iKeemebrotessor, We We, MUDLY IED iene oo er Philadelphia, Pa. 
RST VOMGE ELON MAIN GS, “09. aii, sia.0/<cia loloretanalousyeetin vale tare eel aterein ores Providence, R. I. 
Maw rence alka Mic MDS) ste acerensarsce settee efeis enistane is East Orange, N. J. 
HBAS CMe A DOT tin Gusset): Ls cha estore tocotedeunsyelebee ie sesccyecnte, Soha 's 9 0) Waterbury, Conn. 
Neenthelwey ss binederickts Ph Dae bs ant Senco cr aitesand sie eye Sarereke New Haven, Conn. 
NSE CTO mA TO AT CIOs anyon arenas sete ve ettienercte state arenstodeje = oie Baltimore, Md. 
He strco lien Vitam WV tl iatrat Hisspaen caters; sterers nistere etegneve nieces ie e-+ sleverevers Pittsburg, Pa. 
opante Brolessony | ODN Els. <..q iii p liom emiestaw ereinsiteie ial e <)e Hamilton, N. Y. 
ibaa, okwineatorer dy AD RIDES Gee secs canoe aalarkt Gores Helo e Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IoGiebeg TRVEN Ee 1Bho hah is bry ee nt Oeree camino. Oly Mle eee Sr LCS New York City 
MacDonald obert; DO Di Ss: sacthtrse oeiseur wa tarceie eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NineDonalds Mrs «Roberta & wsaaets caren ore rome «cars ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vic osmal dies “William sare... nese euctero event ceciatie iis slate Albany, N. Y. 
TCT DSI se EC GN gis VVeat LS crac sic couse a eRe oee re tire aire tee oy eaMS eee Seattle, Wash. 
INigleeis hve Vinee Am dine wires cco ation aele costars co Chicago, Ill. 
IN Reina yale vane eau Savsess erat + cavartreetareneomine ee ie, bie SIGs: New London, Conn. 
NIST OLIN UTE AT IL. ata a resuss  wvsharmtet ere ate re eveia viaystah oie STORIES New York City 
Mate SWE rOLeSSOL. bus AEs, cnc Merete alse areyste asks ei crenee ole Baltimore, Md. 
Iiganiecern sy NWKs NIB 41D F1D Serene ae ners an a he, Red Bank, N. J. 
Maier eresident: OSs Vis, sls LP) ey scusmcceie es ercnstereeie © eracteree Hillsdale, Mich. 
INLEeSOr a RfOReSSOLMO’ ose MD errncnek oie ealacsincis aoe tm een Upland, Pa. 
MetcaltwvinstkedwarditP och i ace creer ck ee ene Providence, R. I. 
Milbank Miri) Osephi...ccs desccicnnis camer eel ancien New York City 
Moores Addisons: ION send scene egeeer ren ae ee OC rere cece Ite New York City 
Mott} Mirsi Bie Biers cts neore wvciesl Sac tec genes OR SE ME eee New York City 
Mullins, s President) vivo iD) sale le reeten ee eernr tere: Louisville, Ky. 
Murray, Mr. George Wellwood. oii. .scceicccncuccecs sus Montclair, N. J. 
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(SSE A a Chicago, Ill. 
Pein uMeem RANGOON AGM. ks ces ccc es cs ox Tcwnecen New York City 
matsoncwmviavor Charles: Bi... so: ieee cea cacval Men ds. Red Bank, N. J. 
ars Onis GLATIES PNVi ce warelc Gents we wk vans New York City 
TOE Rac oyes hae Se SS D0 Be ea a eee New York City 
Se oon Seg | a Si ee ee ee a eee Pittsburg, Pa. 
a a Cog te nd 9 "SA aS ee ne a New York City 
Rauschenbusch, Professor Walter, D.D................ Rochester, N. Y. 
Piteass Prestuome sn” Dei Is), Di. licac olay bogus ee Rochester, N. Y. 
moscelle ev. WV. Quay, PHiD.. 2... 2... Se ee oe Philadelphia, Pa. 
sa kG 800 ea a ee rege Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Scott, TERETE SRE: GRU ge aoa ean eee North Cambridge, Mass. 
Shalenberger, Hon. William S. POE SAB Mi pcs es Rochester, Pa. 
SEI G ha CUB A) 1 CS Se i ee EEE es cy ll Washington, D. C. 
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© Tomlinson, Rev. E. T., Ph.D.......--01sseeereeeeeeeeee Elizabeth, N. J. 
Torrence, Hon. Francis J.......- sees eee cence re eee ees Pittsburg, Pa. 
Tustin, Hon. Ernest L.........- 00sec erence teen teens Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Waldbach, Rev. William F.........--+ cece rere reece eee eeeees Chicago, Til. 
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Ey ROWAl Sem l saRESCLSViTTL #1) LD Uae. 1h, whens ede uchene helo aeieie SPOR eet or New Britain, Conn. 
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Cant; Nir. AMEE W:. 554). i eeade cA APS RPE aE SOR 5 SRN ATS Gye Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carman, “Rev Ai Six. co's Seley Oe tae eicte eee Cena ones Granville, Ohio 
Garpenters <i y Te) Wire pits sree rete oCet rie eee ernie eter Omaha, Neb. 
Carroll, Professor Mitchells. 0's, .csigg ia em cisicie c's sinp aie Washington, D. C. 
Garver,’ Professors, Wi Olav saad acmmo nen ee eee iaes Louisville, Ky. 
Chamberlain) Revs: Hattie: Ri. c ain eee ee em iene Newton, Mass. 
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CEILS ToS Sin Bo 0] Bh a eg a New York City 
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HEL DEE ad COSA AE 2 VRE SRE dO ae PO TE arc Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Fennell, W. EG a EO aa rE eee, AT EE Hartford, Conn. 
MRM TIT INE Ura ON OV NL ro rcce octet FoeGie 2) son 5) 2 Wie twrosonilaelerwes woecelate ts Cincinnati, Ohio 
Foster, Rev. Allyn K....... ba a eA ROE ERAT RERELOENG Worcester, Mass. 
xeonvaesr yin ssa cycles 5, oc MMB ew o's nce ls on > eyslore peal ...-Haddonfield, N. J. 
esi A 3, SLIP eee are a fare chee as s).eaivis » «4/4 oe ol ol o)Bi oF! she wiateTalehe Boston, Mass. 
rere ede Van Tomb o Ne veyaxe,cSagatls «as pivieicie a\esloates.ais Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Meigs ite ee alin PML are sz avalos vig s.o\e oleate s syetare weloud-atebee ares St. Louis, Mo. 
STOP Uae Ie Wirth chtas Ga oigts «aie > 9 Se Wislere ie owes West Somerville, Mass. 
Reel ee ME SoM Tarte Stays gur-v'sha sie ovecarate leldla sls wayspourel' Cambridge, Mass. 
MeL red nN ALTO), te eietmaieye st. « oi0,e tela eve sleielle sie ewes Sahai Chicago, III. 
Greene, President J. P., D.D..........-- se ee cece eee eee eeees Liberty, Mo. 
Cranes Sh SITS VED 1 GF) Baas neReninpree cian bao Coro e Washington, D. C. 
Greml: Brederick B., DID... i .0.. cence ees sees eee v eee nee. Haverhill, Mass. 
Pernt Mie Dem one ies aise c winler tle; 012 \s[o a vies 210 +'e folejaiet ohalainiale New York City 
Piseeatd, Fe PL, DD... cae eee t enw e nee ceaag cannes Boston, Mass. 
Hare, Rev. J. Madison...........s+eeeeseerer reece eens Jersey City, N. J. 
Hartwell, Mr. F. W.........2-0escercecceerer eee teens Providence, R. I. 


Haskell, Mr. Edward H.........--seeeeeeene cee eeeneeeces Boston, Mass. 
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Hayden; Reve Ws da Nicks na. seas sue ae ee Ui oe Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fenderson mb notessot (Ga Rei DDI. rece aisle aes vate opeiaiere Chicago, Ill. 
TET SOni ge haw: srevsiate seialow ore Bvele oo aeieeie als oe stare wis os Providence, R. I. 
Hobenvebnoressor = Allatiye: Pita ctesiosc o's yar eres) o arevalola ia etoile eee Chicago, IIl. 
Htolmes;» Reva HH. G.2c22 55. es © sik a4 eid aubrarayeteanetelemeebe rare Lawrenceville, Ill. 
ERO ly Olenp UG eel ieennl ALD apes hoes tray abe: heard eo esaganeca aestetaherorelaray.ere Providence, R. I. 
HCHO GMa S GND MELe Scene cage As) ecialee foe ook ca easte cena Meets a Indianapolis, Ind. 
IBMaGISGIe Iktaig devin RS Rename Peces on won oe oo Gg oco oe Atlantic City, N. J. 
ECAR vert Et eeeeccts s cipsiase’4)f min vie 6.0%eye @isvoust'erm ciel ales Houston Heights, Tex. 
re te GR. en ses oa wie ve a Petes Bw he asic Te oe waged Summit, N. J. 
PSUIITIO Siam Lime At it sccrerulcce sais: Saat pau sens eee Ome eo Stee oe om Detroit, Mich. 
MOTOS NEA Gl ae ot srot. ces oo abe cr Soe Seen aera neees = aan ae Wilmington, Del. 
OLE R MELO Vi Oo fe inti, etic crac, Aaynre wehmiera erreeee ait at A eeRIE © wate Ann Arbor, Mich. 
omesmmlhrlinbe: MM ucz oS oearaceeeceina acne sneer Philadelphia, Pa. 
Getty Mla Cee ED eer aesrarciteaucosteatels wera sha evans ie vs rnmiacalioterneeereirerasc Bellevue, Pa. 
TaD Dy ee VaaK er Bicioresesa vers a0. /tors c Ae ed Aaa AOE ae Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Knox, superintendent George Platt... ccc. cccccsacaceees St. Louis, Mo. 
BAW SMALL tismImee nt MDL tenis stata scloriersie sale ave stele ieee eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
awison brincrpal George! Bs. ¢ .-.). 3... deide\s'ele-s ole taste Saxton River, Vt. 
iEnommedicn Rev Jin B...... SOS ora reo o moe oc Greenwich, N. Y. 
fiRes renee Vitae UGS str Se chon. ahd oe Seton ie ees arte See ee New York City 
DEW oeme ircgd Con Ge ER IIT) © yee putah «cova. dees te abataiepedeee vane satchere stoic oie rere Upland, Pa. 
ermal chevaw Mi el EenaetSmtd..'. siavare weraivleze @ assiente ep bueldeie eek Philadelphia, Pa. 
APs veneer ses OREN, ais ciaieks « <icteivic ou strela ve eis eaten Ook Philadelphia, Pa. 
Re vcHGAO nai Wiss LSID. Sic ace sie aus ayavarn 8 aye. cise ie the ssnw toharee Semele Camden, N. J. 
Macimtoshi, Professor Douplas Gs... 6.06. cece nue s New Haven, Conn. 
Vira etre ECC UO NNA Sate niece shes iaicrdiele-ge kes eer ee cle arene Brooklyn, N. Y. 
lis Ges. Veen LS Veal ewe Eiicie cieiheiny slit's is Guy Xie eisvavater she eoeratrcnaucheeeee Detroit, Mich. 
MicGlothiinserOLesSOrg A Wjccie cies widieiee ne ane ae seine eee Louisville, Ky. 
INE CWS cate NOV MUN chentaretiatece siete one. ciciercisinssi et suelo lp See Cincinnati, Ohio 
INDaenldl (ever nd) avr lhct ciate ccsrete cts ¢ vine esersietafera SreieshaitcoRe ena eee Chicago, Ill. 
Nar bleshine yy ik ay ime cL arce emierem ion craleine.t, ck ie eine nite Cambridge, Mass. 
Mathews; sbrotessor ronaller,. al Wiees myc bieaice on moriomeeice Chicago, IIl. 
UNDE S OT ENON (Cae SE disc) oragele once ake ae cteeaeti Retecer chev ereio ra ore ele Marquette, Mich. 
Menriam; “Bal iBs SD: Ds Sa ucaantec acer ene 0 actin ait ses where Boston, Mass. 
Mioody)* Rev: Dhomas accra eee ee ete eer Te ce none New York City 
Moores Mr, sPatils 22. tcc cache ait rte eters rae ea St. Louis, Mo. 


Mosely, Mire Jiolitis scan geeeak icaliemmetrere trate teenie er Needham, Mass. 
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MIO SE aI RG Oe CAS oe Seis IS AOC ER s Eee ae Malden, Mass. 
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Skevington, Rev. Samuel J.......--+.+seeeeee sees eeeeeees Newark, N. J. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BAPTIST CONGRESS, 1909 
FIRST DAY 
Afternoon Session 


Mapison AVENUE Baptist Cuurcu, NEw York City 
Tuesday, November 9, 1909 
3 o'clock P. M. 


Rey. THeo. A. K. Gesster, D.D.: In the absence of Dr. 
Sanders who is the Chairman of the Executive Committee, it is 
my duty to inform you that the Executive Committee has re- 
quested Rev. Leighton Williams, D.D., of this city to act as 
President of these sessions of the Corgress. 


Rey. LeicHton Wittiams, D.D.: The Congress will come 
to order and be led in prayer by Rev. J. Hervey Appleton, of the 
Episcopal church of this city. 


Rev. J. H. Appreton: O Thou who art the truth, in whom is all purity 
and all grace, may thy spirit abide upon us and upon these our brethren 
all, in the deliberations of this Congress. For thy glory are they met 
and to thee above all human reasons or predilection we would look that 
thy grace may lead us into all truth. Move upon our hearts; give us 
the surrendering of even cur choicest thought to the power of thy 
blessed truth. So may the light of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ his Son enter every heart, move every speech, and bring 
all into that blessed unity which shall correspond to the unity of thy 
church triumphant to which we are looking forward and for which we 
are seeking and laboring here on earth. We ask it in the name of 


Jesus Christ our Savior. Amen. 


Tuer Presipent: Dr. Eaton, the pastor of the church, will 
give the address of welcome. 


Dr. Eaton: Mr. President, members of the Congress, visit- 
ing friends: I have been asked by Dr. Sanders to extend to you 
a welcome. He mitigated your sentence, however, by assuring 
me that I must not consume more than two minutes. I therefore 
extend to you on behalf of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church 
a most cordial welcome to our. home. 


| 
us 
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Back of these walls (indicating) is a very beautiful building 
which we place at your disposal. In addition to this we hope that 
you will enjoy being here and will make use of our building as 
seemeth unto you good. You are welcome to this church; you 
are welcome to the city, and to everything else that you and I 
can think of without mentioning. 

And now in closing permit me to say that we are all expecting 
from this Congress a spiritual and intellectual uplift. We expect 
to see unfolded before us a clearer vista of those divine truths 
to which we have surrendered our lives; and perhaps in the light 
of the discussions which are to come we shall get a clearer vision 
of Him for whom and by whom and unto whom are all things 
and in whom all things hold together. 

We are glad you are here, and we hope and pray that this 
Congress will meet the highest expectations of us all. 


THE PresipeNT: On behalf of the Congress it becomes my 
pleasant duty to reply to these words of courteous welcome. 

It has been said that the Baptist Congress often is received 
with suspicion and it departs in high favor and approval. That 
seems to be its history in the past, more, perhaps, than in these 
more recent years, and the reason for it is not far to seek.. For 
we Baptist people, while we do believe in liberty of conscience 
and in liberty of prophesying, have found as a matter of experi- 
ence that this liberty tends rather to union than to disunion; and 
we have therefore come to feel a very high sense of the impor- 
tance of views that seem to us correct views and that are views 
generally held and received by our people. But the Baptist 
Congress has always maintained that liberty of conscience meant 
primarily in practice liberty to differ. Liberty to agree is a very 
unnecessary privilege, if it be a privilege at all; it becomes a real 
privilege when we are allowed to differ and yet hold full rights 
in the fellowship. And yet the Baptist Congress, while it believes 
thus in the widest expression of diversity of views, is not in any 
way careless of the conception of orthodoxy, for orthodoxy is 
a matter of immense importance. It certainly must be as im- 
portant if not more important in religion, as in science, but the 
Baptist Congress has always stood for that scientific idea of the 
method of attaining orthodoxy and maintaining orthodoxy, 
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_ namely, the continual reverent study of the facts and a willing- 
ness always to learn. The Baptist Congress in that attitude has 
gone forward through its twenty-eight years of history, and I 
think has now clearly fixed itself in the affections of our people. 

I remember years ago when I was invited to become its secre- 
tary that I consulted a very well-known leader among our people 
in this city and he said to me, “Don’t accept it.” He said, “It is 
a dying body; it is not likely to last long.” It has lasted a good 
many years since then—more than I like personally to recall 
very often, and it has now proved its right and duty. 

After all, my friends, such a book as that which has had a 
good deal of prominence this last year or so, Edmund Gosse’s 
book, Father and Son, has shown us that the older method of 
seeking and maintaining an orthodox opinion sometimes becomes 
a very sad and bitter failure, as it did between that noble father 
and his son—both admirable men. We have, I say, not lost our 
conception of the value of orthodoxy; we have simply studied 
other methods of maintaining it. 

I would like also to remind the brethren present that the 
Baptist Congress, while not in name founded for the purpose, 
has had a very considerable influence in extending the unity 
~ of our Baptist people.- We, I think, were among the very first 
to become in any sense international. We crossed the border 
into Canada and held one of our sessions—now many years since 
—in Toronto: one of the very best of them. And in our recent 
session at Chicago the Free Baptists and the Disciples of Christ 
were accorded an equal place with our own denomination on the 
platform. We believe in full freedom of discussion; we have, 
however, very strict rules. I think it will be.my duty, in a 
moment, to call upon the secretary to read these rules and to 
remind the audience that while no action is taken in a Baptist 
Congress, no votes are allowed, we do preserve very strict rules 
of order. While we allow full freedom of opinion, we allow 
only the recognized and restricted expression of it within the 
limits and according to the rules prevailing in all deliberative 
bodies. 

[I hope that the meeting may keep up to the high rank of 
those that have preceded it. Permit me to say how deeply I 
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feel the pleasure and honor of presiding over this gathering to 
which you have elected me. 

I will call upon our secretary to read the rules here. 

The Secretary then read the Rules of Discussion. 


Tue PresipENt: Our first topic this afternoon on this rich 
programme is “Can Pragmatism Furnish a Philosophical Basis 
for Theology?” I call first on the writers, and the first of these 
is Professor Melbourne S. Read, Ph.D., of Colgate University. 
(Applause.) 


Proressor MeLpourne S. Reap, Pu.D., of Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, N. Y., then read the following paper: 


DOES PRAGMATISM FURNISH A PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS FOR THEOLOGY? 


The great claim and merit of pragmatism lie in its appeal to 
the realities of experience. These are its realities, and philosophy 
becomes for it the setting-forth of the general conditions under 
which these realities present themselves. On what experience 
frankly shows does this philosophy rest its case. In this it is not 
altogether unique, for there have been and are other empiricisms ; 
but the appeal to experience, one’s whole experience, and nothing 
but experience, is here especially insistent and full of meaning. 
Religious experience takes its place along with other phases of 
experience, none the better and none the worse for being re- 
ligious. And if theology be the result of reflection upon this 
religious experience, we naturally have the expectant inquiry 
which appears as the topic which this paper is to introduce. 

Without attempting an exposition of pragmatist doctrine, it 
is desirable to call to mind some of its main characteristics and 
contentions. 

The springs of the movement are many. First in importance, 
in my judgment, is the view of the human consciousness in terms 
of biological evolution. All preserved variations have a genuine 
utility in the development of the world’s processes. The function 
of knowledge, and of consciousness in general, becomes the 
illumination of the pathway of the organism and its guidance 
along the way. The development of mental processes is justified 
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and secured by the unique and invaluable services they render. 
When once consciousness is looked upon in this way as a product 
and helper in the struggle, like unto the eye, or the vertebral 
column, it becomes difficult to distract one’s attention from this 
its primary significance. Knowledge, feeling, and determination 
here find their origin and their obvious task and opportunity. 
Forms of perception and categories of the understanding lose 
their lordly position of static, immovable domination, and acquire 
a history and a new significance. They become fluid character- 
istics of the knowledge gropings of the race, postulates, hypothe- 
ses, to persist or disappear as their efficiency in interpretation and 
guidance seems to warrant. 3 

Another spring of the movement has been the method of the 
sciences and the practical application of scientific knowledge to 
human needs. For the scientist a theory is true if it works. By 
the tested theory the scientist can control the further develop- 
ment of experience. The applicability of this theory in experi- 
mentation, and in devising new methods of satisfying human 
needs, shows, or makes, its truth. For the scientist then knowl- 
edge is decidedly instrumental in character. 

A third spring of the movement, and somewhat justifying 
its rather peculiar name, goes back farther in the history of 
thought. A worid whose essence consisted. in merely being 
known, or a world standing apart in solid isolation from the 
inner life of man, however satisfactory to the idealist or the realist, 
has ever failed to be taken with deepest seriousness by some 
pragmatic souls. To illustrate the point, I need mention in 
modern philosophy only two names, Kant, who urged for the 
primacy of the practical reason, and Schopenhauer, who held 
that the world is fundamentally will rather than idea. The 
realities of the world of feeling, faith, and determination have 
been also set forth in literature and believed in by humanity as 
being of unquestionable right as worthy as those of reflective 
thought. ; y 

The pragmatic method is that of empirical trial carried out 
consistently in interpreting the realities of experience. Thoughts, 
ideas, judgments, become working hypotheses, instruments by 
which one attempts to control the flow of events. If the tool will 
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not work, does not lead one anywhere, or in any satisfactory way 
control life’s fluid course, it is discarded, no matter what ancient 
trademark the tool may be imprinted with. If the idea fails in 
this practical test an honest soul following the pragmatic method 
will have none of it. If this idea cannot show what it is good 
for, how it differs from some other idea in the practical issues 
of life, it can hardly be taken seriously. Furthermore the idea 
is essentially just what it can show itself to be in the way of 
making a difference. If it makes no difference, then it is just 
indifferent, trifling, of no account. The proper mission of the 
idea, or judgment, as used in pragmatic method, is shown by the 
function of consciousness biologically considered, by the scientist 
in his quiet quests, and by every son es man who tries to be really 
at home in this world. 

This method of course suggests the pragmatist meaning of 
truth—not truth in the abstract, but truths about the world of 
real experience. Ideas, judgments are true when they fulfil their 
proper function, when they become means for ordering well the 
refractory elements of a flowing and overflowing world. That 
hypothesis which enables man to master nature is the true one. 
That conception which enables one satisfactorily to handle, 
change, and direct the fluid experience, is the true one. And not 
only is its truth thus tested by its satisfactory workability, but 
- this constitutes the truth of the conception or really makes it true. 
The agreement of truths with reality is not that of mere mirror- 
ing, but means genuine hearty co-operation in the thick of the 
battle. Judgments become true just in so far as they actually do 
their work satisfactorily in the particular exigencies of under- 
standing the world and controlling life’s experience. 

Experiences are genuine revelations of reality for the prag- 
matist. We find in pragmatism no contrast between reality and 
experience, as Kant and the agnostics would hold, nor indeed 
between an absolute experience and human experiences, of which 
the idealists make so much. Experience is rich in the variety of 
its manifestations but these are all self-characterizations of 
reality. The soul or the knowing process should not be looked 
at as something apart from the real world, but as just as real as 
the world of matter. They are all a part and parcel of the same 
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_ world, as the evolutionist has shown; and when we make distinc- 
tions we make them in reality itself, one aspect of experience 
being set over against another aspect for certain life purposes. 
Indeed these distinctions and the many limitations and conditions 
of the varied experiences are themselves just the forms under 
which reality exists, while experience itself is fully able to take 
account. of these various aspects. Against the old distinction 
between the phenomenal and the real, pragmatism protests, re- 
garding these as but useful distinctions within experience, ex- 
pressing fundamentally for the will and the affections its better 
and worse phases. 

Experiences, we are warned, must not be identified with the 
objective, the material, that of which the physical sciences treat, 
or that which is experienced. A philosophy of reality must not 
be merely a philosophy developed from these physical sciences. 
Nor again should experience be identified with the subjective, the 
conscious as personal, the experimenting aspect. Philosophy 
cannot be merely a following-out of psychology. Experience is 
richer than either of these distinctions for they both come out of 
it when reflection becomes necessary. Philosophy must take 
account of all the riches of experience as represented by the 
mental and social sciences as well as the physical. The pragmatist 
insists on keeping his ear to the ground in order that all the varied 
rumblings and whisperings may be heard. 

The world as a world of knowledge, as a world of action for 
this purpose or that, as a world of feeling and of values—for the 
pragmatist philosophy must be true to all these as features of a 
world really active, changing, developing, through and through. 

Reality reveals itself or experience functions in several ways. 
We may speak of the way of knowledge, or the scientific way. 
Then there is the economic, utilitarian, or technical. Related to 
this is the world of art, the aesthetic-artistic phase of reality. Then 
we have the moral or ethical, and finally the religious aspect of 
reality, or experience as religion. From the pragmatist point of 
view these are all to be considered as valid, each for its purpose. 
As to the purpose and purport of the religious aspect of reality 
some further inquiry must be made. 

I am not aware that we have from the official pragmatists any 
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thoroughgoing statement of the nature, validity, and function of 
religion in the world. Nor is there anything like an attempt 
explicitly to answer the question which is the subject of this 
paper. It is rather from the scattered material available, and still 
more from what seems the drift and meaning of the doctrine, that 
these questions may be definitely considered. 

Certainly it is held, as we have already said, that religious 
experience must be considered as much a part of real immediate 
experience as any other phase or aspect of it. The world is not 
merely a world known through the medium of scientific knowl- 
edge, it is just as really a world aesthetic and artistic, a world of 
moral values and endeavors, a world of economic stress, and 
finally just as really a world of the kind which religious experi- 
ence reveals or makes. In the present as in the past there is the 
great fact of experience experienced religiously. There is a 
candor in pragmatic doctrine at this point which should not be 
overlooked. In its insistence on the realities and values of ex- 
perienced religion it is not surpassed by the religious devotee. 
Whether pragmatism affords a basis for theology or not, there 
is no doubt as to its serious manner in regarding religion. 

For the pragmatist religion has the same claim as have science, 
art, and industry, in that it is on the whole useful and satisfying. 
It really belongs of right in this world because it works. Knowl- 
edge in all its forms, truths—these are justified by, and really 
consist in, instrumental value in achieving, as we have seen. The 
development of the fine arts evolving the ideal products which 
are our delight, moral and social struggle and reform, industrial 
wonder-working with its still more wonderful promise—all these 
for the pragmatist are but experience or reality constantly modi- 
fying itself into more useful and satisfying forms. Religion, 
too, in its progress from primitive crudity through many devious 
ways to its present high vantage ground, is the inevitable ex- 
pression of the human spirit ever making its career in experience 
more satisfying and ever becoming more capable in determining 
the realities of the present and future. It is a necessity in the 
struggle for life, in the interpretation of the world, and in the 
spirit’s part creation of its further world adventures. The prag- 
matic philosophy is thus in line with what seems to be the main 
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trend of religious study in our day, the investigation of actual 
religious experiences giving us our psychologies of religion with 
the inevitable philosophizing thereon. 

Dewey has called religion essentially a sense of ratio between 
what is under our control and what is not. James makes it 
consist of those “feelings and experiences of individual men in 
their solitude so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in 
relation to whatever they may consider the divine.” 

These religious emotions and beliefs have in all the ages been 
potent factors in molding future experience. If we acted by 
sight alone and not also by faith there would hardly be room for 
religion. The further reaches of possible experience, those which 
we cannot with exactness define and control, but which we must 
in a way reckon with, these mysterious phases of reality which 
we experience personally in the way of non-cognitive processes, 
faith, awe, communion, these are in their nature essentially re- 
ligious. These experiences are real, they are and have ever been 
of the greatest service in the evolution of man and society. Their 
very persistence under many forms indicates their vitality and the 
fact that they are products and partners of the actual world in its 
development. They are facts of individual life, are native to the 
human spirit and cannot be let go, they have been tested and 
believed in so far as experience reaches. That which is regarded 
as objective in this experience has been, in its unsophisticated 
state of the tension of sentiment, vague and ill-defined but most 
deeply believed in, while reflection on what these non-controlled 
factors may be has produced all the theologies and all the dogmas 
of religion, which have seemed solutions to the elated but sorely 
perplexed spirit of man. 

This religious experience is very fluid, adapts itself marvel- 
ously to the exigencies of events, has satisfactions unique and 
unspeakably valuable, pieces out the unsatisfactoriness of the 
other phases of reality, has high heaven for its witness and its 
helper, believes in the dark, is satisfied with scant measure, and 
in its triumph over the ills of life issues a challenge to all other 
forms of experience, that it possesses the secret of the world and 
is that which is most satisfactory, works best, is truest. Its values 
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are the supreme values and all else seems something tributary 
or something to be overcome. 

But according to pragmatism there is a deeper meaning in 
the claim of the reality of religious experience. It has not only 
proved a useful expedient in man’s journey through the world, 
not only a refuge and a sustaining comfort when other values 
are blotted out, nor yet merely a spur to high endeavor. It is 
nothing less than a call to remake or help remake the world. Ex- 
perience is as really fluid as it seems and the issues no one can 
safely prophesy more than in small part. Reality is made day 
by day, and moment by moment, as experience modifies itself 
according to the various situations and crises which arise within 
it. The field is free. The results of the races are not outlined 
beforehand on the paper of agreement. The game is not mean- 
ingless. What the religious consciousness needs and calls for, 
that it really has the opportunity to bring to pass. If the world 
is as yet a place of ill repute and shifting satisfactions, it may be 
made by strong endeavor a place where the ideals of the religious 
consciousness shall become a genuine part and parcel of the 
world. The economic stress calls for many inventions for a 
certain control of experience. These really come and the world 
of economic experience is different from what it was, different 
really, and not merely on its surface. It is a genuine remolding 
of elements. It is none other with the world of real experience 
from the artistic or from the ethical point of view. The whole 
process of organic evolution tells the same story of need of re- 
adjustment of control of new beings in a new world. For the 
ideals of religion there is the same opportunity and clear call to 
go up and possess the land. According to the pragmatic concep- 
tion of religion it is a real enterprise which is on foot, a real 
battle which is being or may be fought, and the issue, what of 
that? It is what it is made to be. There is a real chance for 
defeat or for victory. As in the sphere of organic evolution, in 
the realm of scientific research, in that of economic prosperity vs. 
adversity, reality is constantly reasserting the elements called 
the better, and ignoring or destroying the elements called the 
worse; and as this is all a metaphysically real world-struggle, so 
like unto these others is the religious experience with its own 
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peculiar better and worse, its own real struggle to achieve the 
one and conquer the other. Reality is thus to its very core in- 
volved in the religious life, its very quality is in the issue, its 
fortunes thus dependent. The contests are real contests; and the 
ideals of a religious faith valiantly striven for may transform the 
very depths of being. Pragmatism thus lays the deepest stress 
in action upon those very events and deeds which the religious 
spirit of our day is-making so prominent, and regarding as all- 
important. 

When one reflects on the possible consequences of these prag- 
matic views for theological thought, one may at least conclude 
that the world really lends itself to the realization through human 
endeavor of the ideals set up by the religious consciousness of 
man. Whether or not reality actively co-operates in this holy 
enterprise pragmatism does not assert. But it is possible that the 
pragmatic method may indirectly yield something of a satisfactory 
answer. 

And for this we must return to some pragmatic ways of re- 
garding the structure and function of knowledge. The forms of 
perception and the categories of the understanding, to use 
Kantian terms, and the so-called laws of thought, are not fixed 
and unalterable, static molds, as it were, of experience. They 
have had a long evolution, and have developed from timid, 
tentative, as yet ill-formed methods of mastering or controlling 
the flux of events, to the clear, decisive, practically necessary 
methods of determination of the pure reason of man. They are 
not the rationalistic axioms they were once supposed to be, but 
mere postulates after all, racial hypotheses which have been per- 
fected and tested by experience, and have proved and constituted 
their validity in that they have worked. It has proved satis- 
factory to interpret reality in these ways. These ways of judg- 
ing are useful instruments, only relatively fixed, fundamentally 
adjustable. They are the ways by which the spirit of man has 
been able to interpret and control his world. They are the active 
productions of the spirit, justified in experience in so far as that 
experience is regarded as object of knowledge. So with all 
empirically inferred scientific hypotheses. These too are trials 
of the mind to be proved or disproved in the issue. 
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But the spirit of man has never been willing to stop here. In 
Kantian terms the practical reason has always asserted its claims. 
Life is more than knowing. Experience is affectional, appreci- 
ative, and active, as well as cognitive. Pragmatism is the 
champion of these aspects of reality. And if indeed the scien- 
tific interpretation of reality is at bottom itself practical, if it 
proceeds by hypotheses set up in faith to be proved or disproved 
by the issue honestly lived, if truth is fundamentally satis- 
factory, it is not surprising that the spirit of man should have its 
ambition fired to further exploits of interpretation. The faiths 
of the spirit of a moral and religious sort have the same claim 
to be tried as have those of purely scientific intent. They may 
not have as manifold and sharply defined a concrete perceived 
material to work upon, the actively imaginative nature of the 
spirit may be more decidedy manifest, the relative proportions 
between fact and postulated belief may be changed, but after all, 
the exploits of the so-called practical reason or spirit of valued 
faiths in men are not decidedly unlike those of the purely cog- 
nitive sort, there being a difference in degree rather than in kind. 
But what faiths and what beliefs are we entitled to hold as valid, 
on this general certificate of worth? Here pragmatism warns 
us that we must not be too hasty. It does not give, Professor 
Dewey has said, “an uncontrolled field for some special beliefs to 
Pi PoOteith. 3:1 Any one of our beliefs is subject to criticism, 
revision, and even ultimate elimination.” That this does happen 
to beliefs in the wear and tear of experience no one can doubt. 
The pragmatist is entitled on his philosophy to those beliefs, 
projections of the affections and the will, which in any way tend 
to make more satisfactory the actual exigencies of experience. 
Beliefs in the moral order of the world over and above specific 
human endeavor, beliefs in a personal God, the friend and helper 
of men in their struggles, such beliefs it would seem are in accord 
with pragmatic doctrine, just in so far as they make actual con- 
crete experiences of life more full of abiding satisfaction, not 
of the order of the fool’s paradise, but the kind resulting from 
a better grip of life’s realities, making them more amenable to 
ideals. In other words, beliefs that actually work. But the tests 
must be real, and this is not an easy matter for an honest man, 
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not content with empty words with a high sound, and a sickly 
sentimentality. 

If these beliefs, subjected to a fair trial and genuine criticism, 
actually work satisfactorily in any real sense, they become in just 
such measure true. They are true in the sense that they are 
‘really justified in understanding our total experience, hypotheses 
which work in the sense that they really do straighten out life’s 
crooked ways. There is much of faith and comparatively little 
definite proof in them when compared with strict scientific re- 
search; but, if we have interpreted the pragmatic method cor- 
rectly, the difference is one of degree, for all search for truths is 
of one kind, the attempting to find out what will work satis- 
factorily in interpreting and controlling the flux of events. 

A recent critic of pragmatism has maintained that according 
to pragmatic doctrine one is deprived of the right to talk about 
God and belief in him because he is not included within our 
experience, while all truth and meaning according to the prag- 
matist must be confined to matters within human experience. But 
if pragmatism is right in extending the term experience beyond 
that of sense-perception, and if such a hypothesis as that of a 
God of some character should enable one to understand that ex- 
perience better, be more at home with it and better satisfied in 
relation to it, then the gulf between the empirical and the so- 
called transcendent would be in a manner bridged. A God that 
could not be in this manner explanatory of experience, that would 
make no practical difference in experience, such a God would, as 
the critic implies, have no place in the pragmatic philosophy. 
Beliefs that transcend life’s varied experience in the sense of 
making no actual and advantageous differences in it, the prag- 
matist must forego. It is friendly to such beliefs as will submit 
to the test of being really worth something in actual experiences. 
In its scheme of reality and in its epistemology it seeks to give 
them a place and a valid claim. 

There are some doctrines and beliefs, however, which prag- 
matism is not friendly to. The pragmatists one and all repudiate 
the God or Absolute of the monistic idealists. Their reasons for 
this rejection are fundamental, and have been vigorously set forth 
in the controversial literature on the subject. The Absolute is 
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generally held to be a mere abstraction and essentially helpless 
to perform its august tasks. It cannot get into the world of 
reality, and can really make no difference in men’s actual experi- 
ence. With this rejection one loses the basis of that theology 
which has been so dominant in somewhat recent times and of 
which I suppose the late Principal Caird was the chief exponent. 

Pragmatism would fail to recognize as valid the traditional 
intellectualistic proofs of the existence of God. It would be as 
stern a critic of these as Kant himself. And so with the proofs 
of the doctrine of immortality and many a theological dogma. 
Theologies constructed upon such an intellectualistic basis would 
find pragmatism very destructive. Beliefs must be tested in the 
fiery furnace of practical endeavor, and their effective and satis- 
factory usefulness clearly shown. We are called upon to accept 
those beliefs or faith hypotheses which stand this test. 

The theology of pragmatism will not consist of speculative 
reasonings of traditional metaphysics, any more than of the 
piecing-together of supposedly authoritative dogmas. In keeping 
with its method, its conception of truth, and its view of reality, 
it will be essentially an inductive study of concrete religious ex- 
perience and a testing of faith constructions by the facts of 
developing experience, a very decided testing of faith by works. 
It will seek to ascertain common factors in religious experiences, 
and working faiths, to establish those hypotheses which seem 
to be implied in these actual experienced realities, and to bring 
them into harmony with those other phases of reality which are 
within the realm of science, morals, art, and industry. 

The theoretic basis afforded to religion and theology by prag- 
matism is thus akin to that afforded to the subject-matter and 
method of science. It limits theology’s range, questions some of 
its fundamental tenets, makes light of many of its metaphysical 
dogmas and intellectualistic methods, and for this will in turn be 
cavalierly dismissed by many. On the other hand, the new read- 
ing of reality giving religious experience a fundamental signifi- 
cance, the conception of truth and the place of faith coupled 
with test, in science as in religious belief, the patient inductive 
method insisting on finding all values in actual concrete experi- 
ences of actual human beings, these and other features of prag- 
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‘matism will commend it to many who take most seriously the 
_ stress and struggle of the world, who look on religion as an active 
participant in the great world drama, and who believe that theol- 
ogy most valuable which keeps in closest touch with human need 
and human hope. 


THE PresipEeNtT: I will call next on Professor Douglas C. 
Macintosh of the Yale Divinity School, New Haven. 


ProFessor Douctas C. MacintosH, Pu.D., then read as 
follows: 


CAN PRAGMATISM FURNISH A PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS FOR THEOLOGY? 


In order to establish a negative answer to this question one 
would simply have to show either that pragmatism itself is not 
tenable, or else that it can afford theology no adequate support. 
To establish the affirmative, however, it would be necessary to 
show in the first place that pragmatism is in itself tenable, and 
in the second place that it is compatible with and gives some real 
support to theology. But for the would-be theological pragmatist 
himself neither of these positions can be readily accepted as 
established without the other. On the one hand he cannot say 
that pragmatism supports theology unless it is itself tenable, for 
if untenable, so far from being the philosophical basis of theology, 
it cannot be a real basis for anything. On the other hand, the 
person who finds religion essential cannot, on pragmatic prin- 
ciples, accept pragmatism, if it is not at least compatible with the 
fundamentals of religion and theology—unless, indeed, he needs 
pragmatism more than he needs religion. While beginning, then, 
by inquiring whether pragmatism is tenable or not, it must be 
recognized that a final affirmative answer cannot be given until 
we have considered the question of the bearing of pragmatism 
upon the essential affirmations of religious faith. 

The investigation of the question, Is pragmatism tenable? 
involves, of course, the preliminary inquiry, What is pragmatism? 
To answer this question fairly is no small task in itself. 

A common attitude toward the whole pragmatist movement is 
expressed in the criticism, “If it is new, it is nonsense; if it is 
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old, it is obvious.” When it is affirmed that true judgments 
must be ultimately satisfactory, and that none but true judgments 
can be really satisfactory as working principles in the service of 
legitimate human interests; that indeed all true judgments about 
reality are actually or potentially usefil, so that the experienced 
usefulness of a belief indicates with more or less probability its 
truth, most thinkers agree that this is obviously true. There is 
an intimate relation between the truth and the practical utility 
of judgments, but the truth, they say, is something to be estab- 
lished independently of the usefulness ; we test the truth first and 
find it useful afterward. Such a position may be called sem1- 
pragmatism, but it is not pragmatism proper. 

Many of those who criticize pragmatism seem to regard it as 
the doctrine that all satisfactory judgments are true, simply by 
virtue of their giving satisfaction to some particular desire; that 
all judgments found useful in the realization of purposes are, to 
the extent of their usefulness, true. Now it is undoubtedly true 
that much of the popular so-called pragmatism is of this sort. 
And Professor James himself often uses such unguarded ex- 
pressions that he has to complain, in spite of his popular style, 
that he is very generally misunderstood as teaching some such 
doctrine. For example, in his book entitled Pragmatism he says, 
“Truth is only the expedient in the way of our thinking,’? and 
again, “On pragmatic principles we cannot reject any hypothesis 
if consequences useful to life flow from it.”* And yet in his 
latest work, The Meaning of Truth, he characterizes as “silly” 
and “an obvious absurdity” the view attributed to him “that any- 
one who believes a proposition to be true must first have made 
out clearly that its consequences are good, and that his belief 
must primarily be in that fact,”* or “that whatever proves sub- 
jectively expedient in the way of our thinking is ‘true’ in the 
absolute and unrestricted sense of the word.”® Now this doctrine 
which Professor James seems at times to teach, but which he 
strenuously repudiates, is very evidently, as it has been character- 
ized, nonsense. It is what the newspaper wit had in mind when 

+E. E. Slosson, in The Independent, February 21, 1907. 
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he wrote, “The Eskimos would seem to have a strong natural 
leaning toward pragmatism.” But this is better called pseudo- 
pragmatism, for it would be a very superficial judgment which 
would identify the essence of the whole pragmatic movement 
with this absurd doctrine. 

But if the essential nature of pragmatism consists neither in 
the doctrine that all true judgments are useful, nor in the doctrine 
that all useful judgments are true; if it must be differentiated 
from semi-pragmatism, which is obvious, and from pseudo-prag- 
matism, which is nonsense, just what then is it? What escape is 
there from the horns of this dilemma? Now it is the fault of the 
typical absolutist critic of pragmatism that he has a passion for 
expressing every movement and tendency in the form of a uni- 
versal principle, and it is his mistake to suppose that when he 
has refuted the principle he has virtually annihilated the move- 
ment. And it may very well be that the proper pragmatist easily 
avoids both horns of the intellectualist’s dilemma. 

+ The fairest way to answer the question, What is pragmatism? 
is to settle it pragmatically. In pragmatism, then, what is the 
practical attitude? What does it really propose to do? To this 
the answer is that it proposes, in any crisis in which a judgment 
is demanded, to take the most promising suggestion as a working 
hypothesis and test its truth by the way it works. If the hypothe- 
sis has been thoroughly tested and has worked satisfactorily, it 
is properly called not only useful but true. Thus usefulness is 
taken as a mark of truth, although it is not claimed universally, 

that all judgments that are subjectively useful or temporarily 
satisfactory are objectively true. But further, pragmatism takes 
as its working hypothesis that every test there is for truth can be 
stated as a test of working, and that the results of speculation 
are problematic until verified in the experiences of life. 

It will be seen then that pragmatism proper does not make for 
a greater laxity of thought, but rather for a more rigorous and 
extensive application of the principles of scientific method. Now 
in all scientific judgment the predicate is regarded as a mere trial- 
predicate and the judgment is made purely hypothetically at first, 
in order that by acting as if it were true it may be shown by the 
manner of its working whether the best hypothesis was used, that 
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is, whether the best trial-predicate was employed. And prag- 
matism, as we have intimated, does not propose to find a substi- 
tute for science in the study of nature or history, nor to change 
scientific procedure, nor to discredit in any way the results of 
scientific investigation. On the contrary it takes scientific pro- 
cedure as its model, and undertakes to make philosophy, with 
which it is chiefly concerned, more scientific. If there is to be 
thinking about any reality beyond the reach of the phenomenal 
sciences, that thinking must imitate those sciences as far as pos- 
sible ; it must refer to experience wherever possible and find truth 
only through some kind of verification of working hypotheses. 
This surely is a tenable position. 

But pragmatism is young and vigorous, and it has exhibited 
a good many overgrowths and excrescences that will doubtless be 
pruned away in time. To some extent this is already taking 
place. Early pragmatism tended to discredit system, consistency, 
and the so-called theoretical interest. Schiller of Oxford was 
especially pronounced in this respect. But now it is more usual 
to find the practical set forth, not as opposed altogether to the 
theoretical, but as including it as a special type of the practical. 
Science was described by Professor Dewey six years ago as “just 
the forging and arranging of instrumentalities for dealing with 
individual cases of experience.’’® But what shall we say about the 
pursuit of science as something interesting apart from its further 
application; what about the interest in truth for its own sake? 
This is now interpreted as an instance of the shift of interest 
whereby the process of securing means to possible practical ends 
becomes interesting and an end in itself, the original practical 
purpose being lost sight of, and this new purpose being now 
itself an active principle, organizing other activities into its 
service as means. 

It is to be expected also that pragmatists will give up the 
somewhat dogmatic assertion that any particular truth has only 
temporary value. There is a manifest contradiction, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, in stating universally that there is no uni- 
versal truth, assuming that it will be permanently satisfactory 
to hold that no truth will permanently satisfy, that all things else 

®The Logical Conditions of Scientific Treatment of Morality, p. 8. 
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are in a flux but only pragmatism has come to stay. To guard 
his position the pragmatist must say that it is simply his working 
hypothesis that all truths will prove ephemeral ; but as a matter of 
fact he tacitly assumes that some truth at least will be perma- 
nently valid, and he might more consistently adopt as his working 
hypothesis that some human judgments will be abidingly true. 

Again, there is a decided tendency among pragmatists to go 
beyond the hypothesis that the only way to test truth is by an 
experience of its working, and to assert that truth is a species of 
utility. Of course this does not necessarily involve the crass 
utilitarianism that has been charged against pragmatism, but 
which really belongs to what we have styled pseudo-pragmatism. 
And yet it is questionable whether pragmatists may not pre- 
maturely identify their position with this doctrine, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. In the first place the doctrine that truth can be. 
defined accurately and adequately in terms of utility can be estab- 
lished, if at all, only after a thorough analysis of the psychology 
of meaning and of the judging process, and after an adequate 
examination of the representational theory of truth. Again, the 
statement lends itself very readily to misinterpretation on the 
part of critics, thus hindering the acceptance of what truth there is 
in pragmatism. In addition to this, when taken as a principle, it 
tends to lead one into making statements which come dangerously 
near to pseudo-pragmatism. And, lastly, since one can set forth, 
as above, the essence of pragmatism without making use of this 
disputed principle, on the pragmatic ground that no difference 
should be recognized unless it makes a difference, the pragmatist 
should perhaps content himself with the irreducible minimum defi- 
nition of pragmatism as the hypothesis that there is no test of 
truth which is not essentially a test of usefulness in some concrete 
“situation. The necessary, that is, what man really needs to believe 
in order to live as he ought, is true. And this fundamental 
hypothesis of pragmatism is still a working one; it has not been 
shown to be scientifically untenable. 

But even if one should accept the essential postulate of prag- 
matism, it does not follow that he must accept all that can truly 
call itself pragmatism. For even in essential pragmatism wide 
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is the gate and broad is the way that leads to theological destruc- 
tion, and many are they that enter in thereby. 

At the very gateway of pragmatism there is an obvious down- 
ward path whose finger-post points in the direction of animalism. 
It is undoubtedly true that originally consciousness and in man 
the judging process were valuable chiefly as means of better 
adjusting the animal organism to its environment, so that the 
physical life might be preserved and propagated. In that primi- 
tive situation the biological function of judgments, that is, the 
way in which they functioned in the service of the physical life 
of the individual and of the race, was, roughly speaking, an index 
to their truth. But when it is assumed that not only then but now 
and always the only test of truth is its function in man’s struggle 
for physical existence, we have an animalistic pragmatism which 
cannot be adequate to the demands of man unless he is satisfied 
to live simply as an animal. In criticism of this type of prag- 
matism attention may be called to the notorious fact that in 
conscious life new interests are constantly developing, many of 
which are not centered in the fate of the physical organism at all. 
Moreover, these new interests peculiar to man as a spiritual per- 
sonality may lead to a transvaluation of all former values, so 
that instead of life being interpreted in its lowest terms, as the 
physical existence of the individual and of the race, it is inter- 
preted in its highest terms as the spiritual development and 
efficiency of the individual and society. Then instead of con- 
sciousness and judgments being regarded as mere means for 
the promotion of the physical life, the physical life is regarded 
as simply or chiefly instrumental in the promotion of the con- 
scious life in its spiritual aspects. The ideal interests no longer 
exist for the sake of the physical, but the physical life for the 
sake of the ideal. Or, as Professor Montague puts it, “Man 
began to think in order that he might eat; he has evolved to the 
point where he eats in order that he may think.”’ Instead of the 
animalistic type, then, we are led to a humanistic pragmatism, in 
which the truth of judgments is tested by their utility in the 
service of that life of the individual and of society in which all 
the peculiarly and legitimately human interests are recognized as 

"Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VI, p. 480. 
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being of primary importance. Once the ends in view are thor- 
oughly accredited it may be assumed that those judgments that 
are ultimately necessary for the achievement of these ends are 
valid. Thus, in the sense of what is humanly necessary, necessity 
remains the test of the truth of judgments. 

But sometimes humanistic pragmatism presents itself in an 
extremely individuatisiic form. That Dr. Schiller does not en- 
tirely escape this is shown by his assertion that two men “with 

~different fortunes, histories, and temperaments ought not to 
arrive at the same metaphysic, nor can they do so honestly.’ 
But over against individualistic pragmatism which would make 
usefulness or necessity for the individual the sole criterion of 
truth, pragmatism is coming to state more clearly that it is the 
function of ideas in the social situation that is the test of their 
truth. For example, Professor A. W. Moore says, “When the 
pragmatist talks of attention and thought as arising at the point 
of a need for readjustment, this need must not be taken to mean 
the need of some one lone, marooned organism or mind only. 
The readjustment is always in and of a ‘social situation.’”’® The 
humanistic pragmatism then, to be defensible, must be of the 
social rather than of the individualistic type. It is not in merely 
individual but in social utility and necessity that truth is assuredly 
to be found. 

But once more, even this type of humanistic pragmatism may 
vary according to the interests which are recognized as genuinely 
and legitimately human. For example, there may develop on the 
one hand a positivistic pragmatism, in which the distinctly re- 
ligious interest is repudiated, and on the other hand a religious 
pragmatism in which, along with the social, scientific, aesthetic, 
and moral interests, the distinctly religious interest is recognized 
as essentially human and valid, so that judgments which are really” 
indispensable to the promotion of the highest type of religious 
life are regarded as validly claiming our acceptance as true. 

Just here is the crux of the question as to the relation of 
pragmatism to theology. There are some with whom praginatism 
is a methodological principle for accrediting the postulates of 


8 Studies in Humanism, p. 18. 
® Tournal of Philosophy, Vol. VI, pp. 382, 383. 
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religious faith with regard to realities that transcend phenomenal 
experience. There are others who employ their pragmatism to 
discredit speculation and assertions about transcendent reality 
generally; they do not recognize as legitimate and significant for 
philosophy the religious interest which requires to express itself 
theologically. But theistic religion must accept, and, I take it, is 


ready to accept the challenge of pragmatism. Any pragmatic 


philosophy which is to satisfy the whole man at his highest and 
best, and the race at its highest and best cannot afford to ignore 
a religion which meets fundamental spiritual need with abiding 
satisfaction, and which necessarily ‘expresses itself in a theology 
for which it just as necessarily claims objective validity. 

Now pragmatism in alliance with religion is not a new thing 
under the sun. Exactly that which gave to the Ritschlian theol- 
ogy its vitality and appeal was its religious pragmatism. But 
the Ritschlian pragmatism was partial; it was applied to religious 
judgments only, leaving scientific and philosophical judgments 
apparently on an entirely different footing. In keeping with this 
absolute distinction between theoretical and value-judgments, it 
refused to mediate philosophically between its dogmatics on the 
one hand and the sciences and philosophy of nature on the other. 
Its pragmatism was thus dualistic in its tendency. It encouraged 
the impression that certain judgments were valuable and valid 
in theology, but not in philosophy. The outcome in many cases 
was that instead of being a thoroughgoing religious pragmatism 
to the exclusion of positivism, Ritschlianism became a partial and 
dualistic pragmatism, religious in theology and positivistic in 
philosophy. This ignoring of the logical principle of contradic- 
tion is a characteristic of pseudo-pragmatism. Ritschlianism 
began well in its pragmatic doctrine of religious value-judgments ; 
it should have gone farther and recognized the pragmatic char- 
acter of all real live judgments as opposed to fossilized proposi- 
tions, and then, instead of keeping the religious value-judgments 
in unhealthful solitary confinement, it should have brought them 
out into the philosophical arena to try conclusions with other 
judgments about reality. In other words, Ritschlianism made its 
chief mistake in not seeking to mediate between the scientific 
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and religious views of the world, taking the essential ideas of 
religion as working hypotheses in philosophy. 

But it is not to philosophy alone, but to life generally, that we 
must look for the solution of our ultimate problems. The lack 
of finality in speculation is due to the limitations of philosophy 
when abstracted from life. With regard to the most fundamental 
convictions, what is lacking in philosophical demonstration is 
to be made up by the demonstration of life. Reflection can never 
furnish a philosophy of reality which can afford to dispense with 
its bearing upon the. moral well-being of society as a test. And 
indeed, a philosophy that settled all problems apart from life 
would be no servant of life, but a substitute therefor, such as 
mediaeval scholasticism often tended to be. 

Still it must be equally emphasized that it is not to life without 
systematic reflection, such as philosophy is, that we must look. 
That would not be fulness of life that ruled out philosophy. Life 
is to be guided by reflectively developed hypotheses which subse- 
quent life experience either confirms or rejects. Or, to state it 
differently, the verification of consistency is to be regarded as an 
essential part of the verification of life, for, after all, the interest 
in consistency or rationality is the interest in harmonizing the 
various practical interests recognized as valid.?° 

Thus it will be seen that the kind of use one makes of prag- 
matism in philosophy depends upon the kind of interests and 
purposes one has, and so, ultimately, upon the kind of man one is. 
He who uses pragmatism—or pseudo-pragmatism, to speak accu- 
rately—in order to justify the rejection of scientifically obtained 
results in any department of human investigation, is dishonest at 
heart. And on the other hand, as Dr. Schiller significantly says, 

y“A perfect and complete metaphysics is an ideal defined only by 
approximation, and attainable only by the perfecting of life. 
For it would be the theory of such a perfect life.’** And, we may 
add, philosophy must make room for a saving gospel for the 
individual and society, if it is to be pragmatically verified. 

So much then may be expected to result from pragmatism in 

Cf, Professor A. K. Rogers, The Religious Conception of the World, 
p. 7I—a suggestive book in connection with our present topic. 
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epistemology: religious knowledge must be integrated with other 
knowledge in the final philosophy. If we turn now to a very 
brief consideration of the bearing of pragmatism upon ontology, 
we find that the standing of ontology is in dispute among prag- 
matists ; there are some who profess to dispense with it altogether 
as either unimportant or impossible or fictitious. Nevertheless it 
must be evident that wherever there is room for epistemology 
there is room for ontology; if there is knowledge there must be 
reality known. 

Professor Dewey has indicated what he conceives to be the 
pragmatist theory of reality in two articles entitled respectively, 
“The Postulates of Immediate Empiricism,”?? and “Does Reality 
Possess Practical Character?’’** In the former he says that if 
we want to know what anything is we must go to immediate 
experience and ask what the thing in question is experienced 
as. In the latter essay he says that pragmatism means the doctrine 
that reality possesses practical character; that knowing reality 
changes it; that, in fact, knowledge ts reality changing itself in 
a definite way. Now it would be very easy to interpret this in 
terms of a solipsistic pragmatism, according to which reality 
would be just what the individual takes it to be, and individual 
psychology would be the only possible ontology. 

But the charge of solipsism pragmatists meet with a vigorous 
disclaimer,‘* and we are given to understand that it is to social 
psychology that we are to make our ultimate appeal in order to 
know what reality is. The ideas we use are social products; the 
realities we recognize are social achievements, and they are what 
they are to the social consciousness. 

But are we to understand then that this exhausts their whole 
reality? What about realities which we know to exist, but of 
which humanity has never had immediate experience? What 
about the center of the earth, the other side of the moon, and 
the south pole, for instance? It is evident that the postulate of 


“Journal of Philosophy, Vol. II, No. 109. 


* Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James, pp. 
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%4 See, e. g., article by A. W. Moore in Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
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immediate empiricism, while valuable as far as it goes, is not a 
sufficient criterion for the definition of reality so long as it does 
not recognize an experience which transcends not only the indi- 
vidual man but all humanity. Common-sense and pragmatism 
are both right in affirming that we know reality, and that we 
know it as it is, in immediate experience. But it is equally 
compatible with common-sense and pragmatism to say that we 
“do not and cannot know reality completely, because we do not 
experience it fully. But we have to think about this reality which 
transcends immediate human experience and as a matter of fact 
we do think of it and have to think of it as it would be to someone 
to whose experience it was immediately present. Why not 
assume, then, according to pragmatic principles that this neces- 
sary way of thinking it indicates the true way, and that in reality, 
although not present to immediate human experience, it is im- 
mediately present to some experiencing subject? 

To sum up then: We have criticized pragmatism as it is and 
attempted to depict it as it might be and ought to be. Our main 
results are two. Pragmatic epistemology, to be consistent, must 
make room in its philosophy for the essential postulates of the 
religious consciousness. Pragmatic ontology, with its postulate of 
immediate empiricism, to be consistent, must make room for a 
philosophy of reality transcending all human experience. These 
are two points. Taking the shortest distance between these two 
points we get a straight line indicating that pragmatism can 
furnish a philosophical basis for theology. 


Tue PresipeENt: We have heard from Professor Read a 
very lucid presentation of the ground offered by pragmatism for 
theology, and the very searching analysis by Professor Macin- 
tosh. The subject is so clearly before you that I hope the secre- 
tary will have a snowstorm of cards from those who would like 
to take part in the discussion. While you are preparing those 
cards, those already invited to open that discussion will be called 
on, and I will remind them that their time will be five minutes 
less than that given to the readers of the papers. I will call first 
on Professor George B. Foster, of the University of Chicago. 


Proressor GrorcE B. Foster, PH.D.: Mr. President: Inas- 
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much as the authors of these able and instructive papers have 
elected to begin with the conception of pragmatism, and pass to 
its bearing upon theology, I think I shall vary the programme 
by beginning with the conception of theology, and inquire 
whether pragmatism can render any contribution to theology. 

It was remarked by the author of the first paper that no 
definite literature exhibiting the position of pragmatism, or its 
attitude toward theology was in evidence. That is quite true, 
but the reason is significant. Theology being reflection—possibly, 
I should say, speculation—has been historically most alien to 
ptagmatic interests. The pragmatic interest has been in religion 
rather than in theology. In so far as pragmatism has concerned 
itself with theology at all, it has been quite skeptical as to the 
possibility, certainly the justification, of theology. 

Only recently Professor Dewey in a brilliant article in the 
Hibbert Journal, entitled “Is Nature Good?” closed by warning 
the pragmatists that if they took a certain tack, pragmatism 
would go the way of theology, he said, meaning by that, that long 
journey into the bourne whence no traveler returns. 

As a matter of fact, thinkers have never been in agreement 
as to whether there can properly be theology at all or not, and 
very much of the reflection of theologians has had to do with 
the justification of the right of theology to be, with somewhat 
ambiguous success so far. If psychology and history of religions 
observe, describe, and explain the personal and historical religious 
experience; and if—a little in advance of these—the science of 
religion presents, shall I say, the morphology, and physiology 
of religion, its structure and its function; and if, in addition to 
this, the philosophy of religion ascertains the validity of the 
religious idea, and the value of the religious motive, what else 
is there left for theology to do? Is there any other religious 
subject-matter than this? Is there any other method of which 
theology has some sort of esoteric control? Is there a reg’enerate 
logic and epistemology different from the unregenerate? It 
would seem not, and on account of these things one may conclude 
that there is no subject-matter and no method of which theology 
has peculiar and exclusive use. 

The right of our theology to be, therefore, is not the right 
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of so-called pure science, but of so-called applied science; and 
theology must come under the same head with medicine and law 
and pedagogy. Its justification must be found in its practical 
ecclesiastical end, rather than in the independence of its subject- 
matter, or of its method. But it has then the same right to be that 
medicine and law and pedagogy have so long as we have churches 
dependent upon pastors, on the supposition that the reality and 
end with which it has to do are certainly of equal importance with 
that with which these sciences have to do. 

Now, from such a point of view, in its threefold capacity as 
apologetics, dogmatics, ethics, apologetics is concerned with the 
certainty or validity of our religious ideas, and dogmatics with 
the content of our religious faith, looked at from a strictly 
religious point of view, while Christian ethics treats of the same 
content viewed from a practical point of view. It will appear 
therefore that if pragmatism shall have any abiding concern with 
theology, it must be more fully with apologetic theology, than 
with either the dogmatic or ethical theology; for pragmatism 
is a theory of truth, primarily, better, perhaps, it is a search for a 
new criterion of truth; and searching for a new criterion of truth, 
it at the same time, simply as implicated with this search, pensions 
many concepts of reality which have ceased to be true according 
to the pragmatic test of trith. Now, a possible effect of prag- 
matism upon theology so understood, since its effect is yet to 
be seen in the modern world, may perhaps be set forth by ref- 
erence to pragmatism as it cropped up in a religious way in an 
era of the ancient Orient more than 2,500 years ago—not quite 
2,500 years ago. Gautama Buddha was a pragmatist, and I should 
like to indicate to you the situation and outcome of the movement 
then. Preceding him was the period of speculative Brahmanism 
which arrived at a fixed static absolute, at the All-One engulfing 
all existence in the way of the famous story of the lion’s den in 
which all tracks entered, but none returned. Gautama Buddha 
considered his mission as a protest against that absolutism and 
that idealism. Hence he said that it was not his mission at all to 
furnish philosophical metaphysical information concerning the 
last essence of being, or concerning the origin of the world, or 
concerning the origin of good and evil, inasmuch as these specu- 
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lative questions did not in any way vitally bear upon the great 
concern of life as he counted life, namely, release from the pain 
of existence. And so his was a reform, which, like all reforms, 
made progress, not by an addition, but by a subtraction, limiting 
reflection solely to that which had value for experience and 
eliminating all those concepts, however venerable and sacred, 
which interfered with, or did not serve, the progress of vital 
experience as he counted vital. When he was asked certain 
questions about Nirvana even, he said that it did not make any 
difference which way the question was answered, inasmuch as the 
question was not fruitful, either in producing or controlling valu- 
able experience in the world. Such is an illustration from 
Gautama’s pragmatism. It was a reduction of the conceptional 
burden of life in the interests of practical experiences of redemp-_ 
tion and consummation of life as he counted redemption and 
consummation. It has also an adjustment to the skepticism that 
had grown up in his day. 

Now, the outcome of his movement was significant. This 
exclusively practical life on the part of Gautama Buddha ended, 
and I think logically ended, in a system of rules legalistically 
controlling experience, ended in ascetism and monasticism, ended 
in the mechanicizing and in the ecclesiasticizing of life; ended 
in casuistry and a system of external control, and it is simply a 
question now whether exclusive emphasis upon practice, upon 
work, will not terminate in our case in casuistry, asceticism, and 
ecclesiastical control, rather than in precisely just that which we 
have most of all in mind, namely, that we may have life and have 
it more abundantly. I do not say that it will be so. I say it is 
something to think about that we may keep our practicism from 
making life juiceless and joyless. 

Now, our modern pragmatism variously called by radical em- 
piricism, instrumentalism, and humanism is, as a matter of fact, 
neo-positivism; our modern pragmatism is an extension of the 
Darwinian theory of the struggle for existence, and of natural 
selection, to the realm of the spirit. It is biology applied to ideals, 
standards, and judgments. Whereas once there was a mechanical 
explanation of the teleology of organisms, there is now teleologi- 
cal explanation of the mechanism of organisms, and that is the 
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fundamental thing in the whole movement. In psychology prag- 
matism is voluntarism ; in epistemology, it is nominalism; in meta- 
physics, it is agnosticism; in natural philosophy, it is what Oswald 
would call energetics ; in ethics, it is meliorism, utilitarianism ; and 
in every respect it is anthropomorphizing of existence. And the 
only question is, since we cannot escape the anthropomorphizing 
of existence at all—we are built that way-——the only question is 
whether we are going to humanize existence intellectually and 
have rationalism, or sentimentally and have romanticism, or vol- 
untarily and have pragmatism. Voluntaristic humanization of 
existence is making our word-view pragmatic. 

Now, how does all this square with scientific psychology? 
According to scientific psychology, there is a moment of intel- 
lection, of emotion, and of volition in every pulse of human 
consciousness. You cannot alienate either of these moments. 
And their mutual relations are invariable and fixed, except that 
at one time any one of them may be more vividly in evidence 
than the others. But while this is true, it is also the verdict of 
scientific psychology—the great contribution of modern times to 
the study of man—that primacy belongs to the willing moment 
of human nature. Therefore in humanizing reality voluntaristi- 
cally, we do the best that we can do, we make the deepest in us . 
the measure of all things. But inasmuch as we are also intellect 
and feeling, beginning at that central point of will, pragmatism 
must improve upon itself—indeed, it has already done so—by in- 
tellectualizing and emotionalizing reality. That is, then, interpret- 
ing existence in terms of ourselves, we must personize existence. 
But here possibilities burden, perhaps frighten us. Personalities 
such as ours are an outcome of the cosmic process. But may 
they not be transitory by-products? May not the end of the 
human race be—not a temple of the universe—but a museum 
visited curiously, perhaps pathetically, by other bearers of cosmic 
progress, as we now visit the museums of the sub-human and 
pre-human bearers of life? Or may we think of the universe 
as structurally and functionally such that it must ever create and 
conserve the human? Shall we affirm that the essence of the 
world is a personality-producing essence? Or shall we be able 
to go what is perhaps a step farther and contend that personality 
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is not simply the outcome of the cosmic process, not simply a 
temporary phase of the cosmic process, explicable in terms of 
the evolutionary hypothesis, but also Principle of that process? 
It is the modern attitude to this great question which has brought 
on the crisis of all crises in religion. What shall the answer be? 
The human seems to be but a line in the great cosmic poem or 
drama or tragedy—however you wish to think of this everlasting 
mysterious becoming. What right have we to judge the whole 
scheme and process of things, the whole poem or play—some 
would say farce, some vaudeville, but some grand opera, indeed 
—in terms of the line which we are, and on which account alone 
we know? Some hopeful answer to this question is required if 
there is to be a theology at all, such as our churches can live 
upon and work with. 

Now, it is here that pragmatism may come in. Not, however, 
with the assurance which burned in the heart of the faith of 
the fathers and made them a living fire. Pragmatism, this 
definitive formation of specifically English philosophy, courage- 
ously draws the relativistic consequences of the evolutionary 
hypothesis and system. Pragmatism is the doctrine of the evolu- 
tion of the a priori basis of all knowledge and all evaluation. 
Pragmatism holds that these supreme theoretical and practical 
principles are nothing but results of the adaptation of the human 
spirit to the life-conditions of the individual and of the race. 
Therefore the sense and worth of these principles do not consist 
in their being truth that is objectively determined. They are at 
all, and as they are, because they have proven to be effective 
instruments as man has sought to orient and satisfy and fulfil 
himself in his situation. Thus the old theoretical concept of 
truth is gone—seriously gone. No longer the naive task of 
bringing ideas into harmony with reality! The essence of truth 
is not in that. No longer the agreement of ideas among them- 
selves. That is not the basic criterion of truth. But according 
to the pragmatic hypothesis only those ideas are true which 
empirically evince themselves to be usable and effective means 
in the life of conduct. 

Now, applying this pragmatic test to the ideas—those three 
possibilities of interpreting and explaining the world which I was 
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stating a moment ago, which one of those possibilities is most 
serviceable? If, accordingly, the basis of the universe is personal, 
of course we can then have a theology founded upon pragmatism, 
Even if the universe was not personal in this sense, but person- 
ality-producing, we could still have a pragmatic theology. 
This is about my own position at present. 

But, in the vast future transformations and adaptations of 
human nature, will such theistic or approximately theistic hypothe- 
sis—I say hypothesis, for pragmatism knows no “eternal truth”— 
be a needful function of human life? Pragmatism, being relativ- 
ism, is agnostic at this point. It is just there that I would leave 
the matter. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Dr. Foster’s quotation from Dr. Dewey 
suggested a half-humorous reflection: To what other bourne 
would you have theology go than to that from which no traveler 
returns, namely, heaven. (Laughter.) The second appointed 
speaker is Rey. Clifton D. Gray, Ph.D., pastor of the Stoughton 
Street Baptist Church, Boston. (Applause.) 


Rev. Ciirton D. Gray, PH.D: 


CAN PRAGMATISM FURNISH A PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS FOR THEOLOGY? 


I have never realized until the present moment how a solitary 
layman feels who takes part in a discussion where all the other 
speakers are ministers. I am a layman in philosophy, and make 
but little, if any, pretension to technical knowledge in this depart- 
ment. You have been listening to those who are qualified to 
speak as experts. Whatever value there may be in what I have 
to say will be due, not to any contribution of my own, but to the 
fact that my point of view is that of any serious-minded person, 
interested in theology in particular, in so far as it bears directly 
upon personal religion, and in the movements of philosophy in 
general, in so far as they affect the ethical and social temper of 
the present age. This is, I confess at the outset, a very prag- 
matic attitude toward these sciences, and in this respect no doubt 
we are all pragmatists. Whether we are in some other senses 
remains to be seen. 
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Professor James has defined metaphysics in a well-known 
phrase as “an unusually obstinate attempt to think clearly and 
consistently.” One cannot read long in the history of philosophy 
without now and then having the suspicion that it is an unusually 
obstinate attempt to think with neither clearness nor consistency. 
Rightly or wrongly, we somehow feel that Browning’s line, 


Oh, men spin clouds of fuzz where matters end, 


is not altogether unjust to the situation. George Eliot has put it 
even more precisely: 

Small words held mighty meanings: Matter, Force, 

Self, Not-self, Being, Seeming, Space, and Time— 

Plebeian toilers on the dusty road 

Of daily traffic, turned to Genii 

And cloudy giants darkening sun and moon. 


In the light of this, it may seem to some a rather useless task— 
this attempt to bring philosophy down from the stars to the city 
streets. That it is a difficult one cannot be denied, but it ought 
not to be more difficult for the average man to get into touch 
with the “world” of philosophy than it has been for philosophers 
to get into touch with the “world” of the average man. One of 
the greatest needs of philosophy today is its popularization, the 
careful translation of its technical concepts into the language of 
those of ordinary education. For science this is already being 
accomplished; for philosophy it has hardly been begun. This 
reason alone would justify the present discussion, and all the 
more because of the claim of pragmatism to be a popular phi- 
losophy. But there is a still more cogent reason, which I can 
best give you in the classic words of Francis Bacon: “Howsoever 
these things are in men’s depraved judgments and affections, yet 
truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of 
truth, which is the lovemaking or wooing of it, the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human nature.” 
You see, therefore, that it is no idle problem that confronts us. 
The best approach to the discussion of the question at issue 
is a brief survey of the significant events of the world of thought 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. To some of these 
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reference has already been made, but for the sake of clearness I 
_ask you to look at two important considerations. 

1. The first is the growth of the biological sciences, the start- 
ing-point of which, as you know, was the publication just fifty 
years ago of Darwin’s famous book and which has since affected 
every department of human thought. In two rather important 
particulars it has changed greatly our conceptions. (a) That 
old friend of ours, the human mind, with its ancient endowment 
of abstract faculties, has been relegated to the Museum of Philo- 
sophical Antiquities, and we now study in lieu thereof the 
phenomena of consciousness from the biological point of view. 
Thus it has come about that functional psychology has raised the 
black flag against metaphysics, and has claimed not a little of the 
territory formerly under the latter’s suzerainty. Logic, aesthetics, 
and ethics, from this point of view, have become simply elaborated 
forms of the psychology of judgment, feeling, and volition, 
respectively. Even metaphysics has been called upon to abdicate 
and become nothing more than the psychology of cognition. In 
other words, under the influence of the biological sciences the 
attempt is being made to subsume all reality under terms of ex- 
“perience. (0b) No less radical a change has been brought about 
by the same process in the field of history. All human customs, 
sociai, ethical, religious, are subjected to the keenest of analysis, 
and the genetic method is the method of the hour. The result of 
this has been to discredit absolutism in philosophy on the one 
hand and dogmatism in theology on the other. Systematic theol- 
ogy has given place to what the Germans call religions geschicht- 
liche Methode. Truth is no longer conceived of as static, but 
dynamic. The so-called laws of science are seen to be nothing 
more than convenient, shorthand symbols for summing up and 
unifying experience. 

2. While this revolution has been going on in the realm of 
thought, human society has been passing through an equally 
remarkable series of changes. Politically it has been the day of 
democracy, ever growing in strength and becoming more and 
more impatient of authority. It has also been the day of marvel- 
ous achievement in the physical sciences, when men as never 
before have controlled and utilized the forces of nature for their 
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own ends. In consequence of this there has arisen an exalted © 


belief in human power, which refuses to recognize any non- 
human limitations. This in its turn has reacted upon our reflective 
thinking, with the result that we are inclined, as Schopenhauer 
did, to subordinate the intelligence to the will and to set great 
store by the prevailing voluntaristic psychology. The philosophy 
of Friedrich Nietzsche is thoroughly characteristic of an age 
when men believe they have become super-men, and no God is 
worshiped but Success, whose followers are not the weak, but 
the strong. 

This is the milieu in which current theology finds herself. All 
the old props are slipping away. Like a New Bedford whaler, 
tied up to the wharf for the last quarter of a century, and un- 
expectedly put into commission for a new voyage, theology has 
exchanged the quiet harbor of her institutions and axioms for a 
sea full of unknown perils, and is in constant danger of being 
run down by strange craft. It is not that the ship is without a 
rudder, but that theology has not yet gotten her bearings. She 
is still making a circle in the fog. She hears certain sounds, but 
cannot tell exactly whence they come. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that some on board the ship have turned to pragmatism in 
the hope that it may set her once more upon her proper course. 
What is the justification of their hope? 

Pragmatism has many aspects. Giovanni Papini says that it 
cannot be defined, but follows this statement immediately with a 
very full description of its attitude toward almost everything 
under the sun. Perhaps he fairly represents the vigorous Italian 
variety of this popular philosophy. Of two things at least we 
may be certain. Those who have studied pragmatism on the out- 
side have very diverse opinions as to its tendencies. This diver- 
sity of judgment is due in no small measure to the fact that it has 
not been thoroughly worked out. Its supporters have been 
obliged to give so much time to controversial aspects of the sub- 
ject that they have not been able as yet either to clarify their own 
ideas on many vital matters or to present a thoroughly consistent 
theory. We are, therefore, evidently dealing with what is by 
no means a well-defined and certain tendency of modern phi- 
losophy. The baby is yet too young to know what sort of a boy 
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it will turn out to be. The answer to our question depends en- 
tirely upon what we mean by pragmatism. 

Of pragmatism as a method in philosophy many favorable 
things can be said. Men’s ways of thinking are like clothes. The 
latest style is but an ancient one come again into fashion. Long 
ago Plato gave utterance to a famous dictum which has since 
become the watchword of the new movement: dvtwv ypypdrov 
Hétpov dvOpwrov evac (“man is the measure of all things”). 
That which commends it most is its emphasis upon the practical 
character of our knowledge, a matter which philosophers have 
rarely denied, but have frequently forgotten. We cannot too 
quickly banish the abstract from our thinking. Furthermore, 
pragmatism has rendered a most valuable service to philosophy 
by its insistence upon the concrete, psychological nature of our 
human truths. That old Platonic wor!d of innate ideas seems as 
strange to us today as one of Cimabue’s alter-pieces. Thus a 
way has been opened for a process of discrimination between 
matters of opinion which are genuinely vital and matters which 
are of a trivial nature, or, to use a technical phrase, pragmatism 
is a method which determines the relative importance of proposi- 
tions. 

From this standpoint, pragmatism cannot fail to have any- 
thing but a wholesome effect upon theology, who, like her sister 


science, metaphysics, has often wandered in the arid alkali of 


speculation. It is good that both return to the places where men 
dweli. But it may fairly be asked whether this is due to some- 
thing which is peculiar to pragmatism itself, or rather to some- 
thing quite outside this particular movement in philosophy and 
at whose breast other lusty infants beside pragmatism are re- 
ceiving nourishment. Perhaps we shall find that functional psy- 
chology is the nurse of pragmatism as well as of current theology. 

The heart of pragmatism is its theory of the nature of truth. 
That is true, it says, which can be defined in terms of experience. 
This statement in itself is innocent enough, but when it is ex- 
plained serious difficulties present themselves. Starting with 
the practical or instrumental crigin of truth, as disclosed by a 
teleological psychology, pragmatism makes a thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of this to a theory of knowledge. “If truth originates as 
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a means for the control of experience as an instrument to guide 
to useful action, then the obvious test of truth will be its success 
in the accomplishment of its practical purpose.’ In other words, 
truth is that which will “work,” that which is in the long run 
useful, not to the individual alone but to society at large—Was 
fruchtbar ist, das allein ist wahr. The only way, therefore, to 
conceive of truth is to think of the practical consequences which 
follow from possessing true ideas. 

This is the citadel around which the warfare has waged most 
hotly, and not without considerable success on the part of the 
besieging army. From the point of view of abstract logic, the 
keenest attack is a paper by Mr. G. E. Moore recently read before 
the Aristotelian Society of London. We may not enter into the 
pros and cons of this discussion except to remark that the de- 
fenders of pragmatism as a logical theory fail apparently to 
ydistinguish between the real nature of truth and the test of its 
validity, and that they seem to identify the process of proving 
an idea true with the process of making it true. 

Pragmatism has not offered us as yet a theory of knowledge 
that is not open to serious objection, but even if it should ulti- 
mately do so, I have grave doubts whether it will ever furnish 
a philosophical basis for theology. The very form of the ques- 
tion under discussion is highly inconsistent and at variance with 
the fundamental principle which underlies both pragmatism and 


y~ functional psychology. ‘The word “basis” is not to be found in 


the pragmatists’ vocabulary, at least in its usual sense. We mean 
by the word “basis” something fixed, permanent, that upon which 
a structure may be raised, and in the present connection a founda- 
tion upon which to build our reasoned-out thoughts about God, 
duty, and immortality. But pragmatism tells us that we do not 
live in a static world, that truth is not fixed, but fluid, that reality 
itself is something that grows. It is like the rip off No Man’s 
Land where the tide ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. 
The subject-matter of theology itself is carried along with the 
current. It is literally current, flowing theology, here today, 
yonder tomorrow. The only basis that pragmatism can offer to 
theology is that there is no basis. 

We must doubtless become reconciled to this aspect of reality. 
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We have long recognized the gradual and continuous unfolding 
_of Christian doctrine, but not for a moment have we imagined 
that this was a modification in reality itself, but was rather a 
change in our own conceptions of truth. But pragmatism tells 
us that truth itself grows, and that we have something to do 
with its growth. aed 

No one can deny that the study of theology from the func- 
tional point of view has given to faith a philosophic standing 
which it has never before possessed. The postulates of religion 
are seen to rest upon an equally valid basis with those of science, 
all of them being essentially matters of faith and awaiting verifi- 
cation at the bar of experience. The emotional and volitional 
interests, long held in bondage to the tyranny of abstract reason- 
ing, have at last come to their own. The impulses of religion 
seem thus to have been a constituent and even necessary part in 
that slow and never-ending process of development of. which 
the human mind is the highest product. Put to the test of 
serviceability, the place of religion holds its own with science, 
contributing also its share to the successful achievements effectu- 
ated by the ideals of the human race. These are great gains. 
But is this the end of the story? 

The gist of this point of view which I have just outlined can 
best be put in a quotation from a recent book, with the main 
conclusion of which I am totally at variance, for the author of 
which, however, I hold the warmest admiration because of his 
fearless and unsparing honesty in laying bare sume of the deepest 
problems confronting our theology. “If religion stands the test 
by which you try every other human creation—namely, the test 
of contributing to the rich and full development of the ideal 
interest of humanity—if, in a word, religion stands the test of 
workability and of service equally with other subjective creations 
like art and language and morality, what more have we a right 
to demand?” 

This question which Professor Foster asks lays open the 
marrow of the problem at present under discussion. What does 
religion become under the implication of this statement? The 
answer is plain. Such a point of view puts religion into the 
same category with aseptic surgery, symphony concerts, express 
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steamers to Europe, and a thousand other equally valuable prod- 
ucts of human need. What more have we a right to demand? 
It is true that men have made gods just as they have made sign- 
posts. Both have been useful adjuncts to the development of the 
human race, in spite of the fact that neither gods nor signposts 
have always told the truth. The fact that a signpost says the 
distance is one mile when it is really two is not specially impor- 
tant. If you keep on, you will get there anyway. The deeply 
significant thing about a signpost is the direction of the finger. 
It points to something beyond. The deeply significant thing 
about the gods which men have made is that they, like signposts, 
point to something beyond. 

This is precisely what functional psychology denies. Prag- 
matism has a strong aversion for metaphysics. It points to 
nothing beyond. While it indignantly repudiates solipsism, it 
denies the existence of any truth that is trans-experimental. It 
would hardly be fair to say that it is a twentieth-century revival 
of what Carlyle called “pig-philosophy,” but it does shut up 
humanity in a huge prison with no windows open to the greater 
world beyond. The prisoners may dream of the green fields of 
Eden, and functional psychology says that the dreams are just 
as valid as, nay, are reality itself. 

Before closing, I wish to turn aside to make the briefest 
reference to what is, in my mind, the most important aspect of the 
entire subject, but which is only indirectly connected with the 
particular question at issue. I mean the ethical problem. This 
is the point at which pragmatism as a philosophy comes. immedi- 
ately into touch with human life. From the point of view of 
pragmatism absolute truth is a fiction of the mind. The values 
of an action determine its truth, not vice versa. Life consists in 

j.results—by these it is to be judged. Right and wrong do not 
belong to the vocabulary of pragmatism. I am indebted to a 
friend for suggesting a very interesting analogy between the 
ethical aspects of pragmatist philosophy and the Jesuit theory of 
probabilism, both of which are based upon the assumption that 
exact knowledge is impossible. Philosophy makes queer bed- 
fellows. Ignatius Loyola and William James are as far apart 
as black from white, but when the latter says that the true is the 
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expedient in our way of thinking, he is making a statement 
capable of ethical implications not dissimilar to those regulative 
principles which commended themselves to the founder of the 
Society of Jesus. Of all the strange things that have sprung 
out of this wooden horse, the strangest of all is the casuistic 
ethics of the sixteenth-century doctors of the church. 

To sum up the entire matter in a word: Pragmatism cannot 
furnish a philosophical basis for theology without being funda- 
mentally, not only from the logical but from the metaphysical 

y~ point of view, inconsistent with itself. No matter how exalted 
or transcendently holy are the gods it offers us, they are still 
made, not as of old by human hands, but by human minds. Prag- 
matism apparently hesitates to make that leap from the self to 
the not-self, which we all sooner or later must make to avoid the 
insanity of solipsism. On the other hand and over against this 
point of view, the inalienable moment of the deepest religious 
conviction is the belief in the existence of an eternal reality, upon 
whom we may depend, to whom we may go, and of whom 
theology may predicate at least some things of certitude. Our 
highest thoughts about God are more than the palace of music 
reared by Abt Vogler, never to be again! Seated with him at 
the organ, after the last echoes have died away, our souls shall 
sing with his: z 

Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable Name? 

Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made with hands! 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist: 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 


Tue Presiwent: Drs. Johnston and Lawson have been solicit- 
ing cards indicating the willingness of those present to participate 
in the discussion, but up to this moment none has reached the 


chairman. 
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Dr. Rurus P. Jounston: I cannot get any cards, so I will 
hand you my own. 

I am not so sure that pragmatism will furnish a basis for 
theology, but I am sure that it furnishes a solvent for a good deal 
of it, a dissolver for a great deal of it, and I am very much 
interested in the question as to whether pragmatism will furnish, 
not a basis for theology, but a guide, and an assistant in practical 
application of teachings and of doctrines to the life we are trying 
to live. I think that our Savior was a pragmatist when he said, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” and if we should apply that 
test to a vast deal of our dogmatics and of our creeds and of our 
teachings, I wonder how much of them we would have to throw 
overboard in our own denomination. Not trenching on the sub- 
ject that will come, possibly tomorrow evening, how much would 
we have to throw over if we put it to the test of the superi- 
ority of the fruit it produces in the actual practical life of the man 
and woman who make the profession? Whether pragmatism 
will furnish a basis for theology, or not, I do not know, because 
I am neither a philosopher nor a theologian, but I am quite sure 
that if a doctrine which we continue to preach and which we 
hold as divine, and specific in our denomination, does not result 
in a higher type of Christianity than is to be found in other 
denominations, we may take it as pretty sure that the doctrine 
does not meet the highest test of truth. And so it seems to me 
that apart from the philosophical and theological side of this 
question, there is a very practical side of it which we could 
discuss, and which we could put into practice with a great deal of 
benefit to our denomination, as well as in our own individual lives. 


(Applause.) 


THE Presipent: The evening session will take place at eight 
o’clock in this audience room. The topic, one that we may expect 
to attract a large audience, is, “Is the Present Tendency Toward 
a Co-operative Social Order Desirable?” I presume that under 
that long title “Co-operative Social Order,” something like 
socialism is hinted at. The audience will be adjourned after the 
‘benediction by Dr. McArthur. 


Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArtTuur then pronounced the benediction. 
An adjournment was here taken until eight o’clock p. m. 
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FIRST DAY 


Evening Session 
November 9, 1909 
8 o'clock P. M. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will be led in prayer by Rev. Dr. T. 
Edwin Brown, of Philadelphia. 


Dr. T. Epwin Brown then offered prayer. 


THE PREsIDENT: We will proceed at once with the topic of 
the session: “Is the Present Tendency Toward a Co-operative 
Social Order Desirable?” The first reader is Rev. Harrie as 
Chamberlin, of Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Rev. Harrie R. CHAMBERLIN read the following paper: 


IS THE PRESENT TENDENCY TOWARD A 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIAL ORDER DESIRABLE? 


Our theme tonight is not the fact of the drift in modern 
society toward socialism. We assume at the outset, what all 
thoughtful men must perceive, the presence through all our civili- 
zation of a strong impulse toward a co-operative social order 
flooding in like a rising tide. As Dr. Washington Gladden said 
recently, ‘All the signs indicate that modern society is being 
forced by the disastrous failure of the methods of strife to enter- 
tain the possibility of co-operation as the fundamental social law.” 

After we accept that fact I must admit that it may seem to 
some absurd and futile to ask whether that fact is to our liking. 
If we argue that the socialistic tendency is undesirable we may 
find ourselves in the difficult position of Mrs. Partington by the 
seashore facing a similar “tendency.” After all our protests there 
is sure to be some troublesome socialist in the audience to rise 
with the disconcerting question, “But what are you going to do 
about it?” And, on the other hand, if we approve the tendency 
we only lay ourselves open to that dry and biting comment of 
Thomas Carlyle, when someone told him that Margaret Fuller 
had said, “I accept the universe.” Carlyle’s brief response was, 
“Gad, she’d better.” 

There is, however, one other attitude—not acquiescence, but 
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enthusiastic faith in socialism as expressing a large part of our 
hope for the future of the world. I do not approve of everything 
that claims the name of socialism. A Christian ought to under- 
stand above all others that the ideas and ideals of a great move- 
ment have a right to broad and adequate interpretation. Neither 
Christianity nor socialism ought to be judged by the assertions 
and arguments of narrow-minded and intolerant advocates, how- 
ever earnestly such men may claim to be the only orthodox, the 
true defenders of the faith. Socialism as much as Christianity 
has suffered from the hard dogmatism of some of its exponents. 
Socialism also has harbored prosaic souls who have tried to reduce 
its noble vision of the “Comrade Kingdom” to the description of 
certain stiff and mechanical arrangements for the Socialist State— 
arrangements that would make it as a place of residence rather 
less desirable than the heaven of certain Christian writers. But 
socialism broadly and worthily interpreted is more than a new 
system of economics, or a new conception of history, or an 
opportunist political programme with a definite aim, or a specific 
ideal for the future organization of industrial society. Like our 
Christian faith socialism surpasses the eloquence of its most 
brilliant advocates and the insight of its wisest teachers. 

I am prepared to state frankly, therefore, at the outset, that 
I believe the tendency toward a broadly defined socialism is desir- 
able. And I will try to defend my faith by presenting three 
definite contributions that the socialist philosophy has made to 
my Christian interpretation of the social order. Socialism gives 
a clear diagnosis of the inherent wrong of our present economic 
order. In its immediate aims and methods socialism expresses 
the best idealism of our time, and, finally, socialism shows the 
essential part that Christianity must take in the coming stage of 
social evolution, and thereby reveals the next great enterprise of 
the Christian church. 

I. Socialism gives a clear diagnosis of the inherent wrong of 
our present economic order. Not that this evil is the only one - 
in our modern world. Christian teachers maintain with truth that 
there are inherent evils in the hearts of individuals which no 
ideal social arrangements will eradicate. But the socialist replies 
that there is also a fundamental wrong in our present economic 
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system which casts a blight over the lives of all men, good and 
bad, rich and poor alike, and which might be remedied. 

Let me try to show in a paragraph the socialist’s view of our 
modern world. 

Whenever a society reaches the stage of a commercial civili- 
zation, and above all in our own age of machinery, the distribu- 
tion of the products of labor becomes*highly complex. Capital, 
the necessary social tool of production, becomes concentrated in 
relatively few hands. Presently the return paid to capital from 
being the reward of abstinence and industry becomes increasingly 
the reward of foresight and greed and even of chance. Only by 
eternal vigilance can society prevent its public resources, which 
are potential capital, from being appropriated by individuals and 
used for private benefit. From the unearned increment of land 
and public franchises, capital now grows of itself with increasing 
rapidity. And presently its greatest aggregations, becoming 
larger year by year from sheer momentum, come to be inherited 
in fortunate families precisely as was despotic power in a former 
age. And capital then becomes no longer money, but a new kind 
of power, the right of a private individual to tax up to the limit 
of revolt the masses of the people. 

We may not stop to think of the evils that flow indirectly from 
such a capitalistic régime. The appetite for profits grows by 
what it feeds upon. And every movement for social betterment 
finds the interests of capital as such arrayed squarely against it. 
But to speak of the direct social result of capitalism. It is more 
and more completely a denial of that equality of opportunity 
which is democracy. When some men come to citizenship 
equipped with all that wealth can give, and when other men are 
handicapped at the start because they have not had the chance 
to get an adequate education or the opportunity to choose a con- 
genial occupation, when they are hampered by meager wages and 
the constant fear which the possibility of loss of work imposes, 
when the thought of the coming of old age brings only anxiety, 
and dread, there can be no equality. 

Then going deeper to tha! human relation in which a man 
ought to face his fellows as a brother upon equal terms, capitalism 
prevents real brotherhood. In the words of Professor Rauschen- 
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busch, it is “a prime divisive force in actual life. It wedges 
society apart in horizontal strata between which real fellow- 
feeling is paralyzed.” In the simple life of a small community this 
may not be felt so keenly. But in the life of a great modern city 
the barriers are hard as steel. 

Now Christianity has always had a blind perception of some- 
thing wrong in the relations of rich and poor. In the times of 
her clearest insight she has repeatedly developed a spirit of dis- 
trust and antagonism toward wealth. All of the monastic orders, 
founded by earnest Christian men who were seeking in evil times 
to realize in small societies withdrawn from the world the spirit 
of Jesus, made the vow of poverty a prime essential. There 
could be no rich and poor in a truly Christian brotherhood. In 
that morning glow of love and faith in which the Christian 
church in Jerusalem was born, for those who believed, to be “to- 
gether” and to have “all things common” seemed the inevitable 
expression of their new Christian spirit. The fact that as their 
numbers grew the Christian brotherhood could not maintain a 
family relation so naively simple detracts no whit from the ideal 
beauty of the picture. 

And then there is the teaching of Christ himself. It is time 
we were done trying to reconcile the selfishness of individualism 
with the spirit of Jesus. It may be true that the “needle’s eye” 
means only a comparatively small gate through which a humble- 
minded camel might readily pass. Those most caustic words of 
Jesus about the rich that Luke records may perhaps be whittled 
down a good deal by skilful exegesis, or even laid gracefully 
aside by vague references to Ebionitic sources. But the most 
ingenious commentator cannot entirely eliminate a spirit which 
pervades the whole gospel story. What is the obvious reason 
why Jesus would not allow the rich young man to become a 
disciple bringing his wealth with him? The man was worthy and 
sincere. Is not Professor Rauschenbusch’s explanation the most 
natural, when he maintains it was because Jesus knew that one 
rich man would destroy the simple fellowship of their little 
company? Ina phrase, for one man to be rich and his neighbor 
to be poor is unbrotherly. And Christianity is the very spirit of 
brotherliness. That all men are brothers is Jesus’ first deduction 
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from his great teaching that God is the Father of all men. But 
a rich man and a poor man, the rich man living partly on the labor 
of the poor man, cannot be brothers. 

Now socialism points out clearly this inherent contradiction 
between our present economic order and a truly Christian society. 
It has no quarrel with the rich man as an individual. He is often 
a man of great ability, perhaps as an organizer and administrator 
most useful to society. His opportunities of travel and of wide 
acquaintance usually make him personally agreeable and often a 
man of genuine culture. He may even feel the anomaly of his 
position as a rich man and a Christian and endeavor to make to 
society the only reparation in his power by using his wealth 
wisely and for the good of all. But he is none the less the 
product of a system that is evil because it is based upon essential 
injustice. 

And this economic system, urges socialism, because it is un- 
just injures all that it touches. It harms the rich man by putting 
in his hand an unrestrained and lawless power. It narrows and 
debases the life of the poor man whom it daily robs. As the wise 
man said of old and as Dr. Devine has lately verified, “the destruc- 
tion of the poor” is not their laziness or their intemperance, but 
“their poverty.” And-because it is the enthronement of a wrong 
it corrupts the whole community. As Mr. Gifford Pinchot said 
the other day in New Orleans, “The present economic order, 
with its face turned away from equality of opportunity, involves 
a bitter moral wrong, which must be corrected for moral reasons 
and along moral lines.” 

II. Second, in its immediate aims and methods socialism ex- 
presses the best idealism of our time. We need not dwell now 
on the ultimate aims of socialism. To criticize the Utopian 
dreams of individual socialists is quite beside the point. It is 
enough to say that socialism aims at equality of opportunity 
through eliminating the unequal handicap of private capital, and 
seeks to make possible among all men real brotherhood, through 
making labor a direct service to society instead of a competitive 
struggle for personal advantage. Socialist writers are becoming 
more and more modest in their forecasts of the distant future. 
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Interest is now centered on the next steps and the means by which 
these may be realized. 

This, to be sure, marks a striking change in the attitude of 
socialism. It began with the expectation of an almost immediate 
revolution. Mr. John Spargo has described how vivid was this 
hope at the first. 

I remember [he says] that when I joined the Socialist movement, 
many years ago, the Revolution was a very real event, inevitable and 
nigh at hand, to most of us. The more enthusiastic of us dreamed of 
it; we sang songs in the spirit of the Chansons Revolutionaires, one 
of which, as I recall, told plainly enough what we would do “when the 
Revolution comes.” Some comrades actually wanted to have military 
drill at our business meetings, merely that we might be ready for the 
Revolution, which might occur any Monday morning or Friday after- 
noon," 


It is not for us Christians to doubt either the sincerity or the 
high idealism of all this. Our Christian faith began with a very 
similar eschatology. Mindful of our own past we can afford to 
have sympathy for those who, feeling keenly the evil of this 
present age, looked for the bloodiest of revolutions to overturn 
it all in a moment and usher in the better day. Even now there 
crops out occasionally among sincere and tender-hearted Chris- 
tians the expectation and hope for a millennium soon to be ushered 
in by a series of world-catastrophes beside which the dreams of 
the socialist revolution fade into insignificance. 

But just as we Christians have become more modest in our 
knowledge of God’s plans for the future, so the socialist pro- 
gramme is becoming in the minds of its wisest teachers less com- 
prehensive and omniscient. And the socialist, in common with all 
thoughtful men, now trusts in the universal methods of evolu- 
tion. Mr. Spargo, whose earlier expectation I have just quoted, 
writes thus of his present hope: 

What we must bear in mind is that the social fabric of tomorrow, 
like that of yesterday, whose ruins we contemplate today, will not spring 


up complete, in response to our will, but will grow out of social experi- 
ence and needs.* 


4John Spargo, Socialism, p. 324. 
4Tbid., p. 280, 
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So also writes that brilliant English socialist, Mr. H. G. Wells: 


Socialism is no garment made and finished that we can reasonably 
ask the world to wear forthwith. It is not that its essentials remain in 
doubt, it is not that it does not stand for things supremely true, but 
that its proper method and its proper expedients have still to be~es- 
tablished... .. The battle for socialism is to be fought not simply at 
the polls and in the market-place, but at the writing-desk and in the 
study. To many questions the attitude of socialism today is one of 
confessed imperfection’ 


A like change must be noted in the modern socialist’s analysis 
of the factors of social evolution. The first presentation of the 
materialist conception of history was rightly criticized for ignor- 
ing the factor of human will and effort. But to call even Marx’s 
faith in evolution fatalism does his thought injustice. We might 
equally well call the Book of Revelation fatalism. Marx firmly 
believed that the ideal social order would surely come, regardless 
of human help or opposition, and expressed that faith in what we 
call the inadequate terms of science. The author of the Apoca- 
lypse had the same sort of hope, and expressed it in the personal 
language of religion. 

But socialism rapidly learned the same lesson that Chris- 
tianity learned before it. Evolution does go forward. God’s 
purpose in the world is fulfilled. But men are the means. We 
Christians believe in the certain coming of God’s kingdom among 
men. And yet we daily pray, “Thy kingdom come.” And century 
after century brave-hearted men and women have in every land 
laid down their lives in the great world-enterprise of bringing 
that hope to realization. We have learned that faith and works 
go together. Sometimes we can bend all our energies to the task 
of pressing forward toward the high ideal. And sometimes we 
confront the dark waters of an open lead, and can only wait 
until it closes again and the road is clear to the pole of our 
endeavor. Socialism now accepts this paradox which all Chris- 
tians understand. And it too makes the sure expectation of the 
final triumph of the cause the motive to inspire the enthusiastic 
loyalty and devotion of its followers. 


2H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old, p. 222. 
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It is because of this larger interpretation of its own philosophy 
that socialism as a movement is coming now into close touch 
with all the ideal movements of our own time, and its spirit is 
being diffused among all earnest men. Whatever may have been 
true of its early aims as a class movement, it ought now to be 
recognized as wholly a democratic movement. Much objection 
to it has arisen from a false conception that socialism was to be 
imposed upon an unwilling society. It must at last be imposed, 
I fear, upon a few; just as the present law of the land concerning 
burglary has to be imposed today upon a few unusually energetic 
individualists. But socialism must be self-imposed upon the 
great majority of men before it can succeed. And its spirit of 
devotion to the good of all alike, kindling men’s hearts to loyalty 
- and willing service, must permeate the socialist state. Marx him- 
self recognized in part this need, and said to his followers that 
it would take fifty years, “not only to change existing conditions 
but to change yourselves, and make yourselves worthy of political 
power.”* “A compulsory religion,” someone has said, “is the same 
as no religion at all.” In the same sense a compulsory socialism 
is no socialism at all. 

And from the recognition of this truth modern socialism is 
also increasingly opportunist and Fabian. It does not propose to 
wait until all have come up to the socialist ideals of brotherhood 
and mutual service before incorporating the spirit of brother- 
hood into the social order. But each step in the long process 
is made possible by the hearty approval and support of the 
majority of men toward the steps already taken. And the suc- 
cessful working of each application of socialism will prepare the 
way for further advance. 

Like feudalism in the different countries of Europe, socialism 
will probably come in different ways and take on different forms. 
Perhaps only very slowly will these be amalgamated into one. 
It may be that the socialist parties in the various countries will 
have small share in its actual adoption. In England the Liberal 
party is now doing most to further the socialist programme. In 
Germany the Emperor, in his effort to weaken the socialist forces, 
is himself carrying into effect their measures. In the United 

“Quoted in Spargo, op. cit., p. 327. 
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States socialism as a’ political force is still very weak. But it may 
well be that not only the remarkable growth of our great trusts, 
but even such anti-socialist plans as that of the United States 
Steel Corporation in selling stock under favorable conditions to 
their employees may actually prove to be long steps toward 
socialism. When the control of capital and the ownership of 
capital become widely separated socialism is almost here. But 
whether friend or foe be the agency at work, the socialist is 
content if he can only see the cause go forward. The ultimate 
goal may be more distant than we thought at first; it may be 
that we cannot see into the future as far or as clearly as we once 
believed ; but we are on the road. 

ITI. Last, socialism shows the essential part that Christianity 
must take in the coming stage of social evolution, and thereby 
reveals the next great enterprise of the Christian church. The 
finding of a place for religion among the factors of social progress 
has been a curious story. The first evolutionists were not in- 
clined to give it any place at all. Then came a strange doctrine 
perhaps best developed in Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution. 
Civilization, he taught, proceeds in common with all living forms 
according to the law of the survival of the fittest. But as society 
becomes self-conscious in its members the less fit individuals 
become restive at a régime which so completely ignores their 
personal aspirations. The survival of the fittest is a beneficial 
and beautiful law—except to the unfit. But among such unfortu- 
nates Christianity, with its promise of another and happier world 
beyond for the meek and lowly ones of earth, becomes a soothing 
medicine to quiet their restlessness. To use the figure of another, 
it makes the less perfect roses more contented to be prematurely 
plucked for the sake of producing thereby one full-blown Ameri- 
can beauty. So Christianity is useful to evolution in that it 
persuades its adherents patiently to submit to the ruthless sacri- 
fices the stern law of progress demands. 

In comparison with this the ordinary individualist philosophy 
is far more worthy of respect. Here the work given to religion 
is at least honest and humane. Instead of duping its adherents 
to their own destruction religion leads them to strive to mitigate 
as much as possible the stern stress of competition. Like the 
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rule-makers for football, religion tries to get laws adopted which 
will make the game of life somewhat less brutal. It provides 
for certain institutions like Sunday, which from the industrial 
viewpoint is a sort of intermission for rest between the halves. 
Like the football referee, religion tries to penalize certain overt 
acts in the competitive strife as unfair among gentlemen—if 
they are seen. Like the crowded bleachers religion applauds 
courage and endurance, sometimes the pluck of the defeated, 
almost always the success of those who win. And like the 
physician in attendance by prearrangement, religion hurries first 
upon the field to assuage, if may be, the sufferings of those thrown 
down and trampled in the strife. And how many there are beaten 
down in the terrible struggle—the sick and the injured, the ill- 
trained and the inefficient, women and children and old men who © 
can work no longer, all sorts of failures and broken men left 
behind upon the field as our reckless, heartless civilization sweeps 
forward on its triumphant way! To do all this is indeed a noble 
task for religion, and so long as injustice and misery endure 
Christianity must stand ever ready to protect the weak and to 
raise up the fallen. 

But for us Christians who have caught something of Jesus’ 
enthusiasm for the kingdom of God it seems impossible that 
there is no place for us upon the fighting line. For an energy 
so strong and vital as Christianity there must be some essential 
place among the forces that make for social progress. The 
socialist philosophy finds for religion just such a place and makes 
our Christian motive necessary to its success. We have come 
now, Says socialism, to a stage of evolution where other factors 
enter besides the stern law of competition. A new self-respect 
in the individual, the struggle for the life of others side by side 
with the old struggle for personal advantage—these now have 
their place in the law of progress. And the only motive able to 
make these forces effective is religion. 

There is the restraining influence of the new self-respect and 
personal aspiration that religion gives. Malthus a hundred years 
ago showed truly that population will increase to the limit of 
the possibility of human existence. The first inference from this 
was that false one that to help the poor was therefore of no 
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avail. They will only increase in numbers till they are as badly 
off as they were at first. A later and truer observation was that 
the level of what is regarded as a “bare existence” is gradually 
rising. In Malthus’ day it was vastly higher than in the times of 
our first savage ancestors. Since his day it has risen higher’still,. 
and it is yet rising. Whenever a minimum wage is established in 
an industry it recognizes and legalizes the fact that a decent living 
on a less income than that minimum is not possible. And the 
“motive power behind this constant rise of the minimum that 
makes life worth while is a moral and religious one. We see it 
strikingly illustrated in the rapid rise of the standards of living 
in every heathen community where Christianity is established. 
One may note it among the genuine converts in every mission 
church in our cities. Shortly after a man in the slums becomes 
a Christian he is almost sure to move away to a better neighbor- 
hood. Now socialism requires an almost universal demand for 
this higher standard of living. Unless it can supply this insistent 
ambition to all, social progress must drop back to dependence on 
the iron law of struggle. And to provide this aspiration religious 
faith has so far proved to be the only adequate and constant 
motive. 

Finally, in socialism is the first practical recognition of altru- 
ism as a necessary factor in social progress. Since Henry Drum- 
mond developed the doctrine that as civilization advances the 
struggle for the life of others plays an ever-increasing part, this © 
factor of social evolution has in theory been accepted. But only 
socialism has taken it seriously, has shown faith in it as a present 
force among mer, and has prophesied the coming of a time when 
even in the economic field it should become the dominant force. 

Socialism has recalled the large part that altruism has already 
played in history. It has told how even primitive man labored 
and sacrificed first for his family, and by successive steps for 
his tribe, for his nation, for his fellow-men. And on the belief 
that this motive among men is always growing stronger—the 
love of the mother for the child, the care of the father for his 
home, the loyalty of the tribesman to his clan, the devotion of the 
patriot to his nation, all these coming into largest expression in 
the allegiance of the citizen to the socialist state—upon this faith 
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the hope of socialism is based.. And these are every one moral 
motives, fostered above all by our Christian faith, and finding in 
the thought of the Fatherhood of God and the consequent broth- 
erhood of man their perfect justification. Socialism and Chris- 
tianity are thus found to be complementary. Socialism has given 
to a Christianity that too long cherished only an other-worldly 
hope, a new vision of what it will mean when God’s will is done 
on earth. And Christianity alone can give to socialism the 
motives adequate to its realization. 

I have tried to show that socialism gives in clear economic 
terms a genuinely Christian view of our present social order, and 
that it also greatly enriches our Christian thought of that ideal 
society which is to come. Let me briefly summarize my argu- 
ment. Socialism presents a clear diagnosis of the moral wrong 
in our economic system of which Christian consciousness is al- 
ready vaguely aware. Socialism, because*it combines radical 
aims with methods which are evolutionary, democratic, and 
opportunist, is in accord with the only way of social progress. 
And socialism gives to Christianity, as the individualist philosophy 
does not, a significant place among the positive and essential 
forces that are to bring in the new order. 

It has become a commonplace for Christian teachers to assert 
that while socialism would be ideal, yet it will not work without 
the Christian motive. As a socialist I admit that this is true. 
But as a Christian I add that if socialism does express the Chris- 
tian ideal then we ought to begin to supply that motive. Instead 
of treating socialism as only a beautiful dream of the far-distant 
future the Christian ought to be working for its coming. Already 
we delayed too long. Would that we might learn the spirit 
of the young Russian about whom Miss Jane Addams told in 
her Newer Ideals of Peace. He belonged to that strange sect 
called Doukhobors, who believe in non-resistance. On his refusal 
to enter the army he was brought for triai before a judge who 
reasoned with him about the folly of his course, and in return 
received from the young man a homily on the teachings of 
Jesus. “Quite right you are,” said the judge, “from the point of 
abstract virtue, but the time has not yet come for us to practice 
the literal sayings of Christ.” “The time may not have come 
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for you, your Honor,’ 
for us.” 

For all of us who believe that in the strife and the injustice 
and the widespread suffering of our present social order God’s 
will is not being done, but that it ought to be done and in large 
measure can be done, for us the time has come to enter on that 
noblest enterprise. The old order is already dying of its own 
brutality and human cost. The new order is waiting to be born. 
If we Christians really hold in our hands, as we profess to do, 
the leaven that some day will transform society, we ought to 
thrust it deep into the life of our industrial and social order now. 
If the power of a new life for our old world has indeed been 
entrusted to us, then for the love of God and for the love of 
our fellow-men let us begin to use it. 


was the answer, “but the time has come 


THE PRESIDENT: The second writer on the theme is the 
‘highly honored and beloved dean of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, Mr. J. W. A. Stewart. (Applause.) 


Dean j. W. A. Stewart, D.D., Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, then presented the following paper: 


IS THE PRESENT TENDENCY TOWARD A 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIAL ORDER DESIRABLE? 


I would suggest that there is an ambiguity in the question. A 
tendency may be desirable, and yet the specific goal to which it 
tends may not be desirable. Many an enterprise in history, many 
a movement in society has never reached the definite result that 
was aimed at and yet has resulted in untold good, a far greater 
good than the one consciously sought. A tendency in society 
may be desirable because it indicates an awakened conscience, a 
revolt against and a departure from conditions which are evil and 
oppressive; it is a sign that a better day is coming. And the 
tendency itself may have in it large elements of good. The spirit 
it expresses, the comprehensive, general conception for which it 
exists may be vital to human welfare. And yet the specific end 
at which it aims, the specific way by which it would have the good 
accomplished, may be undesirable, may indeed be something which 
would be a serious evil. There may be a wrong way of trying 
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to get at a good thing. To illustrate, the general result, the 
emancipation of women, the throwing-open to her of privilege 
and opportunity is greatly to be desired; but it is by no means so 
clear that the specific end known as “political equality,” the giving 
of the franchise to women is desirable. So here, the present 
tendency toward a co-operative social order may be desirable 
because it represents a struggle toward a better day for the toil- 
ing millions, and yet the specific thing, “a co-operative social 
order,” the thing known as “socialism” may not be desirable. One 
may rejoice in the great social movement of our time, may see in 
it the foregleams of a more righteous social order than the world 
has ever known, and yet one may not be a socialist. 

But I understand the question to mean not simply, is the 
tendency desirable? but is the goal itself, a co-operative social 
order, desirable? Should we pray and talk and work for this 
specific end? 

What then is meant by a co-operative social order? I under- 
stand by it the economic and industrial order known as socialism. 
And by socialism I do not understand only an increase of a 
fraternal spirit among men, or an extension of municipal or 
government ownership of public utilities, or an increase of what 
is known as paternalism in government. This mild diluted kind 
of socialism is not the kind which on the one hand inspires the 
earnest socialist propaganda of our time, or which, on the other 
hand, excites the fears and the deadly opposition of conservative 
minds. By socialism I understand something definite, thorough- 
going, a genuine reconstruction on a new foundation, along new 
lines, of the industrial and economic order. Socialism means 
three things: (1) the replacing of private capital by collective 
capital, the collective instead of private ownership of all the 
instruments of production, land, factories, machinery, tools, 
means of transportation, warehouses, et cetera; (2) corporate 
organization and management of the process of production, in 
the place of private business; “public organization of the labor of 
all on the basis of collective ownership of all the working 
materials of social labor;” (3) distribution of the collective out- 
put of all kinds of manufacture in proportion to the value and 
amount of work done by each worker. 
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Of these three the first and second are the essential factors of 
socialism: as to the third, the basis of distribution of the products 
of labor, socialists are not agreed. But they are agreed as to 
the collective ownership of the instruments of production, and 
the corporate organization and management of the process of 
production. 

Suppose just now, in order to a clear understanding, that we 
are not socialists, how much can we concede to the socialist’s 
position ? 

1. For one thing we gladly acknowledge the genuine Christian 
spirit of many socialists. Socialists today are far from being ali 
alike. There are still plenty of them who strike at true marriage 
and the Christian home, who seem to be enemies of everything 
sacred, whose spirit is very bad. On the other hand, in the ranks 
of socialists Christ has now some of his sincerest followers, the 
purity of whose motives, their magnanimity, their devotion com- 
mand our reverent regard. 

2. For another thing, we can only be in deepest, sincerest 
sympathy with the aim to advance the common man, to raise the 
level of life for the toiling millions. To quote Professor Ely, 
“The labor movement in its broadest terms is the effort of men 
to live the lives of men. It is a systematic organized struggle 
of the masses to obtain primarily more leisure and larger eco- 
nomic resources. But that is not by any means all, because the 
end and purpose of all is a richer existence for the toilers and 
that with respect to mind, soul, and body.” It is at root a 
struggle for the development of manhood, the realization of the 
possibilities of life according to the manifest purpose of the 
Creator. Why should the few have more privileges than they car 
possibly use and the many be cramped and narrowed and find it 
impossible to live lives worthy of men? The progress of mankind 
thus far has meant the gradual emancipation of the toiler, This 
process of emancipation is far from being complete, why should 
it come to a standstill? The Bible idea is that privilege is given. 
to one that he may pass it on to the many. How any man can 
call himself a servant of God and a disciple of Jesus and not be: 
in sympathy with the great struggle of the millions to rise to: 
truer, richer life I do not know. 
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3. For a third thing conditions will and must change. The 
_ status of the toiler is not going to remain what it is, the relations 
of capital and labor are not going to continue as they are. Has 
not even Mr. Carnegie tried to tell us “How Labor Will Absorb 
Capital”? It is not merely that this is a world of change, but it is 
also and especially that we are seeing more and more the advance 
of democracy—democracy, not the rule of one, or of the few, but 
the rule of the people. We already have the political enfranchise- 
ment of the common man. We are all working for the education, 
the enlightenment of the common man. We have political 
equality of men; we are striving for something more like intel- 
lectual equality; think you that we can have these things and 
not have something more like economic equality? Mr. Carnegie 
has written on “Triumphant Democracy ;” do you suppose that 
there are not other triumphs for democracy yet to win? John 
Stuart Mill pointed out that once the few had the wealth and the 
political power; that now the few still have the wealth but the 
many have the political power; and he added that inevitably that 
power will be so used that in the end the many will have the 
wealth as well as the power. This does not forecast spoliation of 
the possessors, or violent revolution, or communism of property ; 
it just means that the evolution of civilized society is going on 
and that some day it will be something better than the world has 
yet known. Moreover not only does the common man now 
possess the franchise, but in addition there is a great and increas- 
ing awakening of public conscience; in a large and growing num- 
ber that conscience is getting very sensitive, it is causing a good 
deal of unrest, it is inciting to discussion, investigation, agitation, 
effort, and that awakened conscience will not let things remain 
as they are. What is really at the root of all this is the principle 
of spiritual equality of all men, enunciated by Jesus Christ. That 
principle of spiritual equality contains exhaustless meaning for 
the life of mankind here and now. 

4. For a fourth thing we concede that the indictment against 
things as they are has sufficient foundation. There is neither time 
nor is there need in this presence for me to cite any of the facts 
which sustain this indictment. We may grant that in the last 
few decades there have been some marked improvements in the 
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condition of the toilers, and that there are movements on foot 
now which will result in further improvement. But granting 
this, the injustice, the inhumanity, the misery which still remain 
are often appalling. Most of you will recall that chapter in 
Brooks’s The Social Unrest entitled “The Inevitableness of the 
Social Question,” in which the author gives quotation after quota- 
tion from a number of the ablest economists, thinkers, and writers 
_of Great Britain, the Continent, and the United States, all of 
them in withering condemnation of the present order. And you 
all recall that chapter in Professor Rauschenbusch’s book, Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis, entitled “The Present Crisis.” That 
chapter is the most effective indictment against things as they are 
that I have ever seen, and the substantial truth of it can hardly 
be called in question. 

5. Further still, we concede that natural resources belong 
primarily not to individuals or corporations, but to the people 
as a whole. Governments have made tremendous mistakes in 
allowing great natural resources to become the property of pri- 
vate owners without sufficiently safeguarding the conditions of 
_ that ownership in the interests of the people at large. I do not 
say that there should not be private ownership of great natural 
resources such as mines and forests, but I do say that the only 
principle which can justify a government in permitting such 
ownership is that that is the most practicable way by which to 
develop these resources and to place them at the service of the 
people. And in permitting this private ownership and develop- 
ment the government should see well to it that the private owner 
is faithful to his tryst, and that the people are not exploited and 
robbed by him, but are efficiently and economically served. Mr. 
Rockefeller accepts this same principle when he says in The 
Worid’s Work, “It is the duty of men of means to maintain the 
title to their property and to administer theit funds until some 
man, or body of men shall rise up: capable of administering for 
the general good the capital of the country better than they can.” 
Efficient administration for the general good is according to this 
“the one and only sufficient guarantee of the title to private capital 
and the right of its control. Where that guarantee is not forth- 
coming the title to a great natural resource should revert to the 
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state, and no longer should the government hand out titles to 
such resources in the reckless way it has done in the past and so 
assist in exploiting and impoverishing the people. 

6. We concede also that there may be and we believe that 
there will be, a considerable extension of governmental and 
municipal control of public utilities. The banks will not always 
be able to prevent a system of national postal savings, nor the 
express companies a parcels-post system, nor the telegraph com- 
panies a telegraph post. Some day the government will be less 
dominated by great money-making interests and will approach 
nearer the ideal of “government of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” and then it will be found that there are several 
utilities upon which all the people depend, the control of which 
the government may very well assume. 

7. Lastly, in this list of concessions we are agreed that the end 
before us in this great social movement is justice, and not charity. 
It is certain that for a long time to come there will be plenty of 
room in society for the exercise of charity, for deeds of phi- 
lanthropy. Indeed the need for this may never cease in man’s life 
on this earth. Further still, I would not for one moment discount 
the value of those great gifts to educational and philanthropic 
objects with which we Americans are familiar. And yet it is as 
clear as day that no number or size of such gifts can solve the 
industrial and economic problem which confronts us. And this 
for the simple reason that charity can never be the foundation of 
a rightly ordered and peaceful society. Only one thing can be 
that foundation—justice. As long as it is believed that the pre- 
vailing system results in injustice, that there are large sections 
of society which do not receive their equitable share of economic 
good, that the labor of the wage-earner is exploited in the interest 
of the profits of capital, so long will there be unrest and conflict 
and bitterness. Some way must be found to prevent the piling- 
up of vast fortunes for which no proportionate service is rendered, 
some way must be found to bring about an equitable distribution 
of the whole product of the industrial and commercial process or 
there will never be such a thing as “peace on earth.” 

These seven points seem perfectly clear: that the spirit of 
many socialists is eminently Christian; that we ought earnestly 
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to seek the advance of the common man; that conditions will and 
_miust change; that the indictment against things as they are is 
well founded; that natural resources belong primarily to the 
people ; that there may be a considerable extension of government 
ownership and control of public utilities; and that nothing but 
justice, equity, can solve the problem of society. Still other 
things might be conceded. But to concede things like these is 
not to adopt socialism as the remedy and the goal. That there 
will be a great deal more of co-operation, that large numbers of 
individuals and of companies, that many capitalists and laborers 
will come together on a co-operative basis, that, as Mr. Carnegie 
prophesies, labor will to a considerable extent absorb capital, this 
I believe. More and more labor will have a voice in the manage- 
ment and control of industry. But all this does not mean that a 
co-operative commonwealth is desirable, that co-operation is to be 
established by law. It is one thing for individuals in the exer- 
cise of their individual liberty, in the control of their own capital 
and labor, to come together in co-operative relations; it would 
be quite another thing to have the capital and enterprise of the 
country taken over by the government and co-operation prac- 
tically enforced upon nearly all. 

As I view it a co-operative commonwealth, the scheme known 
as socialism, is not desirable, and my business now is to tell why 
I hold this view. The question assigned for this paper does not 
require that I propose a solution of the social problem, and there 
is time only to suggest a part of the argument against socialism. 

Let us look first at the question of distribution. How, under 
socialism, shall distribution be made? To each according to his 
need, say some. This would destroy the co-ordination of work 
and reward, and would make charity rather than justice the 
basis of government, would modify we know not how much that 
great stimulus to work which our economic needs supply, and 
would rob multitudes of whatever independence of spirit they 
still possess. Human nature being what it is this method is 
impossible. Shall it then be an equal distribution for all kinds 
of work? This would be unjust, for one kind of work is worth 
more than another, and one worker earns more than another. So 
far as the economic question is concerned this also would do away 
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with equitable reward, and would so far destroy the motive to 
superior work. And how under this method would the disagree- 
able work be done? Shall distribution be made according to the 
amount and value of each one’s work. This will have to be 
if justice is to rule, if there is to be any co-ordination of work 
and reward. But how all the decisions are to be made as to the 
relative values of all the different kinds of work, and how it is 
to be secured that all the people will peacefully accept these 
decisions are questions which are beyond me. From the point 
of view of distribution socialism seems to me nike an impossi- 
bility or an insufferable tyranny. 

Another serious and indeed fatal objection to socialism is 
found when we consider its bearing upon individuality. One of 
the supreme services which Jesus rendered was the emphasis 
he laid upon the worth of the individual man. One of the great- 
est achievements of history is that, in a measure, we have come to 
Jesus’ point of view in this regard and we recognize the im- 
measurable worth of the individual. In this latter time the indi- 
vidual has at last come to his own, and this fact has been the 
motive power of reformation in religion and of the rise and 
progress of democracy. In ancient times the individual existed 
for the sake of the state; now the state exists for the sake of the 
individual. Society is not an end and the individual just a means. 
The individual is the end; the individual personality is the thing 
of intrinsic and supreme worth. True, the individual can only 
come to self-realization in relation to society. The mission of 
the state is to aid the person, to give him room and opportunity. 
Certainly in the past century there has been an excessive indi- 
vidualism and it has wrought untold harm. It is the business of 
government to restrain the excesses of individualism and to 
secure for every man a fair field. Individual enterprise has 
achieved the enormous economic development of the modern 
world. Upon individual initiative and enterprise no check must 
be put excepting only those which justice enjoins. Honestly to 
determine what justice requires and to enforce that is the first 
business of true government. 

Individuality, self-realization requires that a man be at liberty 
to choose his work. If the state assumes the right to dictate to 
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me what my work shall be I am no longer a free man, and the 
state has exactly reversed its function which should be to safe- 
guard my liberty. Can socialism provide for freedom in the 
choice of work? Having chosen his work, individuality requires 
that a man be allowed to pursue it in his own way, to bring to 
bear upon it his own intelligence, his own capacity, his own devo- 
tion. If I am restrained from using my intellectual powers and 
my full capacity for work, if individual initiative and enterprise 
are denied me, if I am only a cog in the enormous wheel known 
as the State, I am not free. Having chosen his work and having 
done it according to his capacity, individuality and justice require 
that a man shall receive his due reward. For the state to enforce 
it that he shall not receive his due reward, but that a part of what 
he has earned shall go to others who have not earned it is wrong. 
In the exercise of his powers and the use he makes of the rewards 
of his labor the man has his probation and is accountable to God. 
Of course this man exists in relation to society and the state must - 
stand for equal liberty to ail. It may be said that the liberty I 
advocate is possessed by only a fraction of our citizenship. What 
then? Shall we take it away from this fraction and reduce all to 
bondage? Or shall we struggle on toward the emancipation of 
all? In other words shall the goal toward which we strive be 
a lessening of individual responsibility, a curtailing of individual 
initiative, a great process of leveling down, or, shall it be a 
process of leveling up, a holding fast by the great principles of 
individuality and liberty which in their present imperfect appli- 
cation have been won at such cost, a relentless struggle until 
these principles are made the concious possession of every man? 
I know that solidarity is as true a principle as individuality, that 
brotherhood is as precious as personal liberty. But brotherhood 
cannot be forced; for beings constituted as we are brotherhood 
can only be built upon the free exercise of individual liberty and 
personal character. There is no short cut to the kingdom of God 
by which the long and tedious process of the making of personal 
character can be evaded. Long before that general sense of 
brotherhood predominates which socialism must presuppose if 
it is not to be the biggest tyranny the world has yet seen—long 
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before that the evils of individualism will be so far overcome 
that socialism will not be needed as a corrective of them. 


Tue Present: I will.now call for the first of the appointed 
speakers who are to take up the discussion for this evening. I 
am very glad to welcome as the first of them Mr. George W. Cole- 
man, whose work at Ford Hall along similar lines to our Congress, 
and among other movements that a great many of us are deeply 
interested in is well known. Brother George W. Coleman, of 
Tremont Temple, Boston. (Applause.) 


Mr. Georce W. CoLeMAN, of Boston, Mass., said: 


IS THE PRESENT TENDENCY TOWARD A 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIAL ORDER DESIRABLE? 


Understanding “a co-operative social order” to mean a democ- 

racy in material things, I believe most profoundly that the present 

tendency in that direction is highly desirable. And these are 
" my reasons for that belief. 

1. The tendency in the direction of a co-operative social order, 
which this discussion takes for granted, is one that is natural, 
logical, and reasonable. It does not aim to destroy our civiliza- 
tion, which has cost so much; it aims to fulfil it. It does not do 
violence to our best instincts; it seeks to develop them. It does 
not look for a better day to come by magic; it expects that day 
will come by gradual processes through much toil and trouble. 

The co-operative social order tallies precisely with our funda- 
mental and almost universal religious beliefs wherein we profess 
to love our neighbors as ourselves and to do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us. The new order waits only 
on an intelligent and sincere application of these elements of 
faith to the world of material things. 

The co-operative social order accords with our democratic 
ideals which acknowledge every man’s inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We have but to safeguard 
these rights of the citizen in the realms of industry, commerce, 
and finance to secure him their substance as well as their shadow; 
for, to be politically free and industrially, commercially, or finan- 
cially enslaved, is to take the shadow for the substance. 
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The co-operative social order is but the necessary outcome 
of our history. Civilization has been working toward this end 
from the beginning. De Tocqueville, years ago in this country, 
foresaw the necessity for it if he did not define its method. It 
will come just as surely as the flower and fruit follow the bud. 

The co-operative social order provides naturally and reason-: 
ably for the satisfaction of that universal unrest of the common 
people so clearly manifest wherever they have any power of 
expression. Just as political democracy was the only thing that 
would satisfy the unrest of the people in the eighteenth century, 
so now nothing less than democracy in material things will satisfy 
the unrest of today. 

And, furthermore the present tendency toward a co-operative 
social order is desirable because all current-day signs tell us that 
the time is already fast ripening for its coming, if indeed the day 
is not already at hand. Surely the quickening can already be felt. 
Very likely we are right now in the midst of it. 

2. The tendency toward, a co-operative social order is ee 
able not oniy because it is natural and reasonable, but also because 
it is necessary. Without it there would be hopelessness, sullen- 
ness, or reckless indifference, whereas now there is the liveliest 
faith, the utmost expectation, and a tremendous activity. It is 
necessary that the people should see a way out of their sorrows 
and distresses even though it may not be the best way. Even mis- 
taken zeal is better than stagnation. 

This tendency toward a co-operative social order is necessary 
in order to save an anti-social order from destroying itself. 
Under the present order of things a system that was perhaps good 
enough in its day has, through the exhaustion of free land, the 
development of manufactures, the growth of great cities, the 
increase of inventions, and the spread of popular education, 
become so overgrown as to be not only incompetent, but grotesque 
and destined to fall of its own weight. Just as the Roman _ 
Empire contained within itself the seeds of its own destruction, so 
has the Empire of Business gone to such extremes that it cannot 
much longer be maintained on its present basis. 

The co-operative social order is necessary in order to save 
society from the enormous wastes of life and capital which the 
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present system entails. The nation is already alarmed over the 
frightful waste of our national resources due to unrestricted 
competition and we sacrifice tens of thousands of lives every year 
through preventable industrial accidents and preventable diseases, 
all for the lack of a co-operative social order. 

It is necessary that the co-operative social order should follow 
political democracy just as democracy, autocracy, serfdom, and 
slavery in turn followed each other. A nation cannot survive as 
half-slave and half-free—democratic in politics and autocratic in 
business. It must be one principle or the other throughout. 

3. And, lastly, the co-operative social order is desirable be- 
cause it is inevitable.. It is a wise man, and fundamentally a 
religious man, who tries to find out in which direction the laws 
of the universe are moving in order that he may keep step with 
them. That is like thinking God’s thoughts after him. 

The present order in the world of material things, which is 
based on the principle of every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost, is out of harmony both with the world of 
science and the world of religion and, looking at it through the 
telescope of the ages, it is not too much to say that it is on its 
last legs. 

The extremes of wealth and poverty between citizens of the 
same municipality, where a few men have their millions and a 
million men have nothing, is fast becoming “impossible,” however 
fine the casuistry may be that supports it. The natural outcome 
of the present order is fast showing itself to be a logical absurdity, 
entirely apart from the right or wrong of it. Such absurd ex- 
tremes cannot continue in the face of popular education. 

It is the demands of our economic life that incite nations to 
war. And here again, the cost of war and preparation for war 
have gone to such lengths as to have become already impossible 
and absurd. While war has grown too expensive to indulge in, 
the expense of preparation for war has become well-nigh insup- 
portable in Europe at least. It is inevitable that some relief 
must be found from this vortex of indebtedness into which an 
unrestricted competitive order is hurrying the nations. 

Then again, on the positive side, a co-operative social order 
is made inevitable through the breaking-down of barriers by 
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means of universal communication and education. Mutual 
acquaintance and knowledge is a forerunner of co-operation. 

And finally the co-operative order becomes inevitable because 
of the very lessons in co-operation which the present order of 
things is teaching us. Commerce and industry have shown us 
very clearly and emphatically that the most widely divergent 
peoples can be united in co-operation for a given end when the 
motive is strong enough. And, what is more, the world of busi- 
ness all unconsciously and unwittingly is developing to a very 
high degree the methods that will be necessary in a co-operative 
society and is also training men to handle vast co-operative enter- 
prises. 

If men are now co-operating on a vast scale to perfect. pro- . 
duction, transportation, and distribution of material things, it is 
only one step farther to co-operate in a distribution of the fruits 
of that co-operative labor—wealth and power. 

I am, therefore, emphatically of the opinion that the present 
tendency toward a co-operative social order is desirable, because 
I believe that tendency is natural, logical, reasonable, necessary, 
and inevitable. 


THE PRESIDENT: The second of the appointed speakers is 
Dr. Herbert S. Johnson, Pastor of the Warren Avenue Baptist 
Church, Boston. (Applause.) 


Dr. Jounson: Mr. President and Gentlemen: Let me say to 
you that I will ask the privilege of defining the question which is 
before us, as the other speakers have done; the line of the argu- 
ment of each one is dependent, of course, on the definition of 
the question. I wish to say that I will speak on it from a slightly 
different point of view than has been presented, namely, from 
the point of view of the masses of the people of the United 
States. I shall not discuss the socialism introduced here tonight 
by the first speaker of the evening, a socialism held by a com- 
paratively small number of all the people, and not by the masses ; 
they know nothing of it whatsoever; but I shall speak to you 
about the socialism with which I myself come continually in con- 
tact as pastor of a church in a great metropolitan center of the 
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United States, and that is the socialism of the masses of the labor- 
ing people of this country. 

One of the old socialists of the world said not long ago that 
we must rid ourselves of the very first idea of religion before 
the great economical problems of the world could be solved, and 
that idea is this—‘‘In the beginning, God.” Another of the great 
socialist leaders of the country has also said that the doctrines 
of modern Christianity are probably as distasteful to the real 
socialist of today as were the heathen rites in the temples of the 
Greeks and the Romans to the ancient Christians. 

As I read the literature of socialism of today, and as I come 
into contact with laboring men, I have come to the opinion that 
the tendency of modern socialism is away from God, and that it 
sets up socialism itself, the organization, or the brotherhood of 
man, in the place of God as the object of worship. Now against 
this type of socialism I wish to say I have the greatest antipathy, 
and that for two reasons. It throws away the two profoundest 
motives that are known to man to induce his greatest activity, his 
productivity, and the development of his individual character. 
This socialism of the masses of the laboring people of today is 
founded upon a sociological falsehood, namely, that a man in the 
co-operative régime when wages have become practically equal, 
under spur of what you might call patriotism, or because of the 
spirit of brotherhood, however that is to come about, will be just 
as energetic in the activity of production as he would be under 
the motive of self-interest. I should hate to have the sun and 
the stars torn out of the sky, and the fields robbed of their corn, 
and the roses robbed of their perfume, and the whole world 
reduced to the bare monotony of the drab desert; so I fight 
against socialism, because I should hate to see the greater evil 
of its bare monotony resulting from destroyed individuality, and 
men changed by the thousand into parasites and sluggards to’ 
be carried along by society as long as society would bear it— 
which would be a precious short time in my opinion. 

If I have learned anything since I left the Theological Sem- 
inary as a result of my contact with men, it is that one of the 
greatest motives known to man to make him active is self-interest. 
I say this of Christian men as well as of non-Christian men. 
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I know a gentleman recognized today as one of the financial 
powers in the United States. Twelve years ago he was a mere 
butterfly of society interested in the breeding of dogs and horses, 
and in the dancing of his beautiful wife. Suddenly he lost his 
fortune. For twelve years this failure, this financial parasite who 
inherited his wealth from his father, has climbed up until he is’ 
vice-president of one of the greatest railroad systems of the 
United States. And what may I ascribe as the spur that induced 
him to show what was in him? It was the compulsion of self- 
interest, and everything that socialism, as I see it, is trying to 
throw out of society. 

Then the second great motive that this socialism of which I 
speak disregards, is the motive, or the series of motives, that in- 
here in the Christian system, in the doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

It is a well-known fact in the history of the world that men in 
their productivity have followed their ideas, or as we ministers 
say, their ideals. If we look into the history of Jacob, a mere 
materialist before he found his God, we will find that while he 
accomplished much in a material way through self-interest, never- 
theless his life was very much like the bare desert about him. 
But that when Jacob found his God he began to build his altars. 
And so has it ever been in the history of the world. Men whose 
minds have been set upon material things, upon cobble-stones, or 
the petty profits of the barnyard, have been builders of chicken 
coops, not builders of cathedrals and palaces. The great archi- 
tects, the great artists, the great moral and philanthropic leaders 
of the world, in almost every case have been men and women who 
have had the clearest and profoundest vision of God. I charge 
against the socialism of today, that is, the practical everyday 
socialism of the laboring man, that it leaves out the profoundest, 
sweetest, finest, and most beautiful of all motives that exist, that 
which we see in the face of Jesus. 

Now I am not bringing anything new to you, but I would like 
to remind you that when you take away religion, even though you 
achieve the ideal material order of a Godless socialism, you have 
left only a miserable husk. 

The last thing I did before coming here tonight, and in leaving 
my home, was to leave a dying woman who loves life; and the 
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first thing that I do when I return to my own parish, and: to my 
own city, is to see that woman if she still be alive; and she will 
ask me to pray ; and what shall I say if there be no God? Suppose 
that you pave your streets of your city with cobble-stones of 
marble or of gold; suppose that the corn grows twice as high, and 
the sky were twice as blue, and the sun were twice as bright; 
without God the world in which we live would be simply a splendid 
tomb. 

I urge you ministers of the gospel in every way to combat 
the present socialism that really exists in American life, in order 
to save the world of the modern practical socialist from being a 
husk, from being a tomb. 

Now, having said this much, let me close by saying that I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with the modern tendencies toward 
co-operation in so far as they mean simply the correction of the 
terrible abuses that exist under the modern order of competition. 
I do not deny them. I meet them every day. I see them in the 
lives of the men, and especially the women, with whom I have to 
daily meet. Oh, the awful contrasts in modern society! Here is 
a great man in the city of New York who for a single set of 
Charles Dickens pays easily the sum of $155,000. There is that 
woman in Lenox, in the Berkshire Hills, a relative of friends of 
mine, who, after a life of selfishness and luxury, dies and leaves 
behind $12,000,000, and not one cent for sweet charity out of all 
those millions. On the other hand, the average working-woman 
in the city of Boston, in the day of prosperity, lives on the line 
of starvation. There are adult women in the city of Boston, 
whose entire working wage is $6.00 a week, $5.00 a week, $4.00 
a week, $3.00 a week, and I know of one case of an adult woman, 
a young girl twenty-one years of age, whose entire working wage 
for six days was $2.50, and out of that she spent 60c for carfare, 
which left for her room, her clothing, her food, her all, $1.90 a 
week. The difference between life and death, between misery 
or wretchedness and happiness, between the wife and the mistress, 
between heaven and hell, is the difference between $6.00 a week 
and $3.00. I say to you, Christian ministers, until the church of 
Jesus Christ comes to the correction of these abuses, until we 
assist in removing these abuses, your evangelistic services are 
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only practically a farce. Why pray? Why urge young women 
to give themselves to Jesus and be good, when you pay them 
$4.00 a week, $3.00 a week, and $2.50 a week? 

Brethren, I do not believe in socialism, but I do believe there 
is work to do. The income tax, the graduated inheritance tax, 
these are some expedients. We need to change the system. 
How? Through socialism? No. But we will find a way, and 
the way at last will be that One who said, “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” (Applause.) 

Tue Presipent: As I listened to my friend, Dr. Johnson, I 
asked myself whether that young girl lost her right hand on the 
Congo. The last address I heard: from Dr. Johnson was one in 
which he depicted the cruelty of King Leopold and his officers 
cutting off the right hands of the people on the Congo. It seems 
that something of that kind is done in our country. My second 
reflection was that Dr. Johnson objects to socialism, but a rose 
by any other name will smell as sweet. 

I have not received many cards but I am glad to say that I 
have received two which bear names of men whom the audience 
will have great pleasure in listening to. They are Professor 
George B. Foster, and Dr. Lemuel Paul Barnes. I will call first 
on Dr. Barnes. 

Dr. Lemuet C. Barnes, D.D., of New York City: I do not 
rise to discuss this question. Perhaps in common with some 
others here I have been thoroughly convinced by the arguments 
that have been presented to us on both sides—convinced that this 
vastly complicated question requires of us much honest, earnest 
study and discussion more than it requires dogmatism. I rise 
not to add anything on either side, but to state a simple fact. 

A few years ago I ran across a statement by a distinguished 
Bostonian to the effect that a large part of the real property of 
that city was already owned co-operatively, in a socialistic way, 
if you prefer that term. It was a mere sentence, no facts were 
given. 

Living in Pittsburg, Pa., a somewhat significant city, I thought 
it might be worth while to find out the exact facts in that respect 
in our city. So the first “survey” of Pittsburg—concerning that 
one item—was made. Going to the official sources, in order to 
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find out how much of the realty was owned socially in the name 
of the municipality, the county, the state, and the nation, and put- 
ting all these items together, after many careful computations with 
the best expert advice of accountants and keen business men, the 
conclusion reached was that 2614 per cent. of the real estate in 
that city was then owned socially. I had had many fears about 
this sort of thing. How perilous it must be to civilization to 
have common ownership of land and other real property! But, 
in view of the enormous estate already owned, managed, and 
enjoyed collectively it occurred to me that since it was safe to 
live in a city with 261% per cent. owned socially, it might not be 
ruinous if, say, 27 per cent. were to be owned that way. 


THE PRESIDENT: Professor George B. Foster, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE B. Foster, Chicago, Ill.: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen: It is not simply that it is on my con- 
science to earn my salt while I am here that I venture to speak 
for a moment or two again, although I look upon that as a very 
serious duty, doubtless more serious than you do from the way in 
which I am undertaking to earn the said salt, but that, to speak 
personally, my interest is increasingly turning to the problem 
which has received such earnest and thoughtful discussion from 
our brethren as one of the spiritual issues both in the world of 
thought and in the world of practice of our country. Philosophi- 
cally, of course, it is a piece of the great problem of the one and 
many, or of the realities and the rights respectively of society 
and the individual. But into that philosophical problem which I 
do not believe can be speculatively but only practically solved, it 
is not my purpose to enter. I am concerned with the subject 
from a little different point of view. 

Society is not an organization. It is an organism. An organi- 
zation is arbitrary. An organism is natural. An organization is 
a product of choice and deliberation; society is as deep as the 
constitution of human nature and the order of the world itself. 
Now, society is not a figure of speech; it is a fact. 

What is an organism? In an organism, and so in a social 
organism, no individual is mere means, but all are at the same 
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time ends, and the goal of humanity is an organism—shall I say 
—a kingdom of moral love in which no individual means but all 
in every respect are ends as well. That is the goal, in other 
words, and I understand this to be the essence of the teaching 
of Jesus. In other words there is the identity of all human inter- 
ests in social organism. In my physical organism, if my little 
finger even be sick, the organism of which that finger is a part 
cannot be well, and so in this social organism, in the long run, 
and in the main, I cannot be up if my brother is down. I cannot 
be well if my brother is sick. I cannot be good if my brother is 
bad. I cannot be innocent if my brother is guilty. 

Now, the first thing of importance that follows from that is 
the arousing of a social conviction that the individual who does 
the economical wrong, is not exclusively responsible for that 
wrong; that the social whole of which he is a part is jointly 
responsible, for it is the social whole that creates the ideals and 
circumstances which have led the man in his love of gain to be 
cruel to his brother. 

The first duty of the hour then is not simply that the church 
should denounce these wrongdoers and should ask them to re- 
pent; the first duty of the hour is, so to speak, collective repent- 
ance of our sins as a whole in this matter, for we have all done 
the wrong deed. - 

There are some words that I thoroughly dislike: “merchant 
prince ;” “railroad magnate,” “oil king;” “coal baron—by Divine 
right,” if you please. (Laughter.) What are we doing with 
princes and magnates and kings and barons in our democratic 


America? (Applause.) But the responsibility does not lie pri- 


marily at their door, but at the door of our social life, and there 
must be a social correction of the matter. 

Now, having said that, I should like to point out the matter 
that gives me pause in the socialistic programme. The constant 
insistence is upon collective ownership of economic goods; but 
it seems to me that the crux of the matter is not there; by a sort 
of violence, perhaps, that end could be consummated. The crux 
of the matter is not in the collective ownership of the economic 
goods, but in the collective production of those goods. What is 
the socialistic motive that will incite men to that work which 
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will produce the goods that are now produced under the present 
motives? That is the real issue. Now, what are the motives that 
obtain today? The love of gain; the need of bread; the social 
standing and preferment; interest and business success. These, 
and such as these of the individualistic character are mainly, as a 
matter of fact, the motives which incite to the production of 
economic goods. 

Now, if socialism provides for collective ownership, how can 
it provide for the collective production of these goods? Suppose 
tomorrow morning this city takes a socialistic régime; there is 
ownership in idea. By what arrangement will men be kept to 
their tasks which will produce goods? The milkman, will he be 
around at four o’clock in the morning? The street sweeper and 
all the rest of them with their common ownership, will they do 
the common work? What is the motive? One of two things: 
There must be an outer compulsion of force, which will keep 
them to their work of production, which logically would land in 
an absolute militarism of labor in this country, and in other coun- 
tries, or there must be an inner compulsion of freedom that will 
keep them at this work. But do you think what kind of character 
that means? Do you think what it means to get this work done 
on the basis of collective ownership on the one hand, and on the 
basis of simple fidelity to vocation on the other? I mean to indi- 
cate that the kind of men that we need for the socialistic régime 
is not in sight yet. What an ideal for life that is: simple fidelity 
to vocation as the incentive that shall keep me at my work; 
positions and possessions assured to me! What does it mean in 
order that there may be socialism? We must put it briefly; we 
must be in possession of an inner world of truth and beauty and 
holiness and fidelity ; but as soon as we are in possession of that 
world we will care comparatively little about the external owner- 
ships of life. After all, as soon as we come to possess the char- 
acter which is necessary that socialism shall be a success, we will 
be comparatively indifferent to the goods that socialism offers us. 
What we need most of all, therefore, is not money, but the moral 
ability to be poor. (Applause.) 


The benediction was pronounced and the Congress adjourned. 


SECOND DAY 


Afternoon Session 
Wednesday, November 10, 1909 


3 o'clock P. M. 


THE PRESIDENT: Brethren, may I invite you to come to order 
for the afternoon session of the Congress. The Congress desires 
to maintain its reputation for punctuality. 

We will be led in prayer by Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, of Brooklyn. 


Dr. Laws offered prayer. 


| THE PreEsipENT: The topic for the afternoon is one of very 
| present as well as perennial interest: “How Is Salvation Medi- 
ated to Us through Christ?” 

The first of the writers is Professor John B. Anderson, of © 
| Colgate University. (Applause.) 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON then read as follows: 


HOW IS SALVATION MEDIATED TO US THROUGH 
CHRIST? 


This paper will not attempt to describe, much less discuss, all 
' the ways in which Christ is the medium of our salvation, as, for 
| example, the transforming effect of his present personal influence 
) as he lives in personal contact with us. We shall instead fix our 
| reverent gaze upon only one peak of the vast mountain-range of 
| truth we are to contemplate and to some extent to explore this 
| afternoon, its most sublime and glorious peak indeed, the Mount 
| Holy Cross, whose foundation is in the deep immutable nature of 
| God and whose summit pierces the blue far above the reach of 
| human vision. Let us seek, then, to answer the question, How is 
| salvation mediated to us through the sufferings and death of 
| Christ? And it should be kept clearly in mind that the brevity 
| of the paper permits only a very incomplete discussion even of 
| this more specialized topic. 

In this paper salvation will mean the deliverance by God of 
} sinful men from sin and from certain of its consequences, namely, 
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evil character, lack of perfect happiness, and the estranged 
relation, though not unloving disposition, of God to the sinner. 
Salvation consists of a threefold blessing divinely bestowed: 
forgiveness, moral perfection together with the serviceableness 
to God and men necessarily bound up with it, and supreme felicity. 

Let us first inquire how moral perfection and supreme felicity 
are mediated to us through the sufferings of Christ? The funda- 
mental fact is that God cannot transform miserable sinners into 
blissful saints except by a process that includes pain for himself. 
This divine suffering is threefold. In the first place, all the 
distress and trouble that come to men in connection with their 
own reformation and moral progress and that are involved also in 
their self-sacrifice for the deliverance of other men from evil 
constitute a part of the consciousness of God in whom we live and 
move and have our being. When men suffer for righteousness’ 
sake he suffers in them what they suffer. The torture and death 
of the martyrs is also the experience of the God who is closer to 
them than their breathing, nearer than hands and feet, the very 
life of their life. In all our affliction in saving others and our- 
selves he is afflicted. Immanence in humanity spells sorrow for 
Deity. In the second place, God suffers the pain arising from 
his perfect moral sensitiveness to human sin. The shock to a 
pure woman suddenly brought into close and painful contact with 
foul obscenity affords to our morally obtuse natures an all too 
inadequate suggestion of the sensitiveness and even anguish of 
God’s holy personality living close up against the badness and 
the wrong of human sin. In the third place, God suffers the 
sorrow of ineffable love, the agony of a breaking heart as he 
bends in compassionate yearning over his sinning and suffering 
human children. He weeps over the world as Jesus over Jeru- 


salem, and his “Spirit makes intercession for us with groanings — 


that cannot be uttered.” The earthly suffering of Christ is a part 
of this wider suffering of God for human betterment and bless- 
ing; and it is God’s experience, not in this case because God is 
immanent in men and therefore in Christ, but because Christ is 
God, thoroughly God and thoroughly man—sublime paradox, 
inscrutable and glorious mystery! 

If, however, we would even attempt to understand the pro- 
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foundest significance of the cross of Christ, our thought must 


_ pass beyond the world of merely local and temporal events and 


endeavor to range over the illimitable vastness of the eternity in 
which the omniscient, prescient God lives his life of perfect 
knowledge and foreknowledge. God looks over his -universe and 
there spread out beneath his all-comprehending gaze is the com- 
plete and circumstantial panorama of its entire history. And, 
still more stupendous and amazing, not only the history of the 


universe in minutest detail, but even the infinite content of the 


consciousness of God, is at every moment known unto him with 
absolute completeness. His infinitely complex life is a unit and 
his consciousness is always a complete experience all at once and 
all together of everything that from eternity belongs to the life 
of God. Therefore the varied sorrows of God felt in the process 
of delivering men from moral evil are endured not temporarily 
but from that beginning which never began. And the crucifixion 
and death of Christ which we look back to as occupying a few 
terrible hours in a distant, bygone time has been for God a per- 
petual crucifixion. There is deep and fearful significance in the 
declaration that Christ is “the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.” From all eternity God has been lifted up upon the 
cross of Calvary. 

It is, then, only by suffering, and by suffering whose extent 
and intensity is utterly unimaginable by man, that God can ransom 
sinful men from their slavery to evil ,habit and character, and 
from present incompleteness of joy, 6 from the misery to 
which sin unchecked is sure to lead at last. God must make us 
good and happy through his own suffering or else leave us to 
sink in sin and be whelmed in woe. Unless he pays the colossal 
price of a self-sacrifice that has no parallel, we are irretrievably 
lost to goodness and fail of our proper and high destiny. 

As has already been stated, the sufferings of Christ are a part 
of the sufferings of God involved in the process of winning men 
out of evil and misery into goodness and joy. This winning 
power of his cross finds its classical expression in the prediction 
of Jesus, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself.” But while the suffering of Christ is a part of the 


-suffering of God for men, yet it is in a unique way the medium 
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of our deliverance from moral evil because it is visible to us. It 
visualizes on the stage of human life the eternal tragedy of Deity 
suffering for humanity. The visible cross has a tremendous moral 
influence all its own. It is one thing for God to suffer invisibly 
in the secret of his divine being or even to tell us of the anguish 
of his spirit through a Hosea or Jeremiah, or through anyone 
else; it is an altogether different thing in its moral influence over 
men for God himself personally to come forth out of his invisible 
' heaven into this world of sin and sorrow and in a human life 
suffer excruciating agony for the sake of men and for the sake 
of men who despised and crucified him. It would seem as if in 
this way alone God’s suffering for men and for righteousness 
could adequately come home to the human conscience and make a 
sufficiently pathetic and powerful appeal to the human heart. Our 
moral renewal and our entrance into fulness of joy is mediated 
to us, therefore, not only through the other suffering of God for 
us, but in an especial and indispensable way through the earthly 
sufferings of Christ. 

Having now gained some glimpse as to how our moral per- 
fection and supreme felicity are mediated to us through the 
sufferings of Christ, let us next inquire how forgiveness is medi- 
_ated to us through his sufferings. All are ready not merely to 
admit but to affirm with solemn gratitude that the sorrowing 
Christ is a medium of our moral renovation and perfecting, but 
many demur at once at the idea that God’s forgiveness requires 
any mediation or can possibly have any. Forgiveness, we are told, 
is as free as the air or as the sunshine. Yet, after all, these 
brethren do not really believe that forgiveness is thus free, but on 
the contrary proclaim to sinning men that the divine forgiveness 
is conditioned and rigidly conditioned. For they teach that God 
forgives men only upon the ethical condition of repentance. In 
other words, although God is a Being of infinite love, he is 
estranged from his impenitent child. Perhaps “estranged” is 
not the best word (the Bible says “wrath” and “indignation”), 
but whatever term may be preferable, the plain fact is that God 
does not forgive certain persons. This means, of course, that he 
is against them, not indeed opposed to their true welfare, but 
against them nevertheless, against them relative to their present 
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character, conduct, and attitude toward the moral order and high- 
est interests of humanity. And this view that God does not 
forgive certain persons is quite correct. For while God is glad 
to change from opposition to harmony, while he is eager to for- 
give, yet he will not do so lightly and still less unscrupulously, 
but only when there exists a solid ethical foundation for forgive- 
ness, a foundation as deep as the moral nature of God. 

And there is a still larger sense in which it is true that forgive- 
ness must rest upon an ethical foundation deep as the moral 
nature of God. Men, as we have seen, must meet an ethical 
condition of forgiveness; but it is equally true that God has 
ethical conditions of forgiveness which he on his side must meet. 

What are these ethical conditions which God must meet in 
order to forgive the sinner? We remark, in the first place, that 
God would not be morally justified in forgiving sinful men except 
in connection with the most effective possible process of making 
them good. It is a fundamental principle that forgiveness or 
pardon should not be bestowed upon wrongdoers, whether chil- 
dren, acquaintances, or criminals, with no regard to the eradication 
of evil propensities and habits and to the formation of right habits 
and good character. Such forgiveness or pardon not only does 
not comport with a worthy self-respect on the part of a good 
father, teacher, acquaintance, or government but it is also harm- 
ful to the offender and hurtful to the family, school, social order, 


or state, as the case may be. Likewise God ought to maintain 


his self-respect. He must honor his own perfection. He must 
vindicate the moral law. He is morally bound to safeguard the 
universal social system and promote the best interests of the 
human race. Forgiveness is no flippant, careless, jaunty act of 
him who is at once responsible for the care of the moral universe 
and is lovingly considerate of the well-being of the individual 
soul. Therefore it would be unjustifiable in God to forgive the 
sinner except in connection with a process which is God’s best 
endeavor for the moral transformation of humanity. 

We remark, in the second place, that if God were unwilling 
to make the illimitable and awful sacrifice of himself which is 
involved in the process of making men good and happy, he would 
be incapacitated for forgiving the sinner, because, in that case, 
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as will be shown later, he would himself be imperfect. Now the 
point here is: Only a perfect being can in the very nature of 
things confer a perfect forgiveness. For indifference to moral 
evil disqualifies a person for the experience of forgiving in any 
worthy sense or measure. A coarse, lewd nature, incapable of 
indignation at that which is vile, cannot have a satisfactory ex- 
perience of forgiving indecency. A heartless man is disqualified 
for the experience of forgiving cruelty. A man with but a slight 
sense of honor can only superficially forgive an offense against 
the finest honorable feelings. In all such and similar cases the 
man cannot properly forgive because he is not sufficiently sensi- 
tive to the evil in the case. His own experience of forgiving 
cannot possibly transcend his perception and feeling of the wrong. 
The forgiver’s experience of forgiving is determined by his 
insight into the real character of the wrong committed and 
to his feeing and reaction against it. Now, perfect insight, feel- 
ing, and reaction in respect to moral evil are possibly only to a 
perfect being. Therefore a perfect and adequate experience of 
forgiving is possible only to an absolutely perfect God; and since 
God would be imperfect if he were unwilling for any self- 
sacrifice for sinners, his moral perfection as an ethical condition 
of forgiving practically means that his suffering for men is an 
ethical condition of his forgiving them. 

We remark, in the third place, that it is in accordance with 
the eternal fitness of things that if God were a sinner he would 
not have the authority to forgive sin. It is true that though we 
men are morally blameworthy we have under certain conditions 
the right, duty, and privilege to forgive those who trespass 
against us. But our forgiveness of them is not the forgiveness 
of the wrong as sin, as an offense against the moral order. It 
would be altogether unfitting and presumptuous for us to profess 
' to forgive a neighbor if we were viewing his action as directed 
against the moral order. To take an extreme illustration, imagine 
the devil, if one were to wrong him, assuming to pardon the 
action against the eternal law of righteousness. While such 
pardon is the prerogative of God alone, yet it would not be fitting 
for him to exercise that prerogative if he were himself morally 
defective or blameworthy. And since he would be blameworthy 
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if unwilling for the extreme of necessary sacrifice for the purpose 


of making men good, it would not be fitting that he should for- 
give men unless he suffered for them. 

It has been assumed above that God would not be perfect if 
he held back. from any sacrifice, even though terrible beyond all 
human conception, that may be necessary for the moral trans-> 
formation of men, and that therefore such necessary suffering on 
his part is a practical ethical condition he must meet or else forfeit 
both his capacity and his right to forgive men. It is desirable at 
this point to examine more closely into the relation of God’s 
self-sacrifice for men and his moral perfection. This examination 
will show more clearly that God’s forgiveness of sinners depends 
upon his practical conformity to certain requirements of his 


| nature. The requirements to be mentioned are not mutually 


exclusive, but the discussion of their mutual relations is forbidden 
by the brevity of this paper. 

First, God is love. Uttermost self-giving is essential to the 
divine perfection. Moral perfection is not static; it is ever in 
the making. God is ever entering into the kingdom of his own 
perfection by continuous self-giving and self-sacrifice. And 
since perfection is prerequisite to the capacity and authority to 
forgive the sinner and since self-sacrificial love is an essential 


element in perfection, God in order to forgive men must undergo 


all the tribulation that accompanies his most effective endeavor 
to make men good. But the glorious truth is that God does sacri- 
fice himself on the altar of man’s need: If the making men good 
and happy requires God to gather into his bosom all the heart- 


aches, all the sorrows, all the anguish ever felt by any and every 


man and endure this inconceivable woe from all eternity; if it 
means incalculable pain to a nature infinitely sensitive to evil; if 
it means the agony of God’s perfect sympathy with his beloved 
offspring going to hideous moral ruin; if it means the inexpress- 
ible yearning of a heart overflowing with tenderness and longing 
—whatever suffering may be involved in God’s living with and in 
men to make them good and happy—a mother is not readier for 
work and weariness and pain in the endeavor to save her child 
from death than is God to endure with superhuman patience the 
measureless woe of a universe. Ah! this is love indeed. When 
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we remember those hours of agony on Golgotha, our hearts are 
filled with a tender and abounding love for him who was nailed] 
for our advantage to the bitter cross. , And our hearts burn within| 
us as we sing: 


When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


' 
| 
| 


Forbid it, Lord! that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ, my God; 

All the vain things that charm me most 
T sacrifice them to his blood. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


But if that was love, if we see there the divine compassion, what 
compassion and what love must it be that leads God to suffer 
Calvary in all its depth of anguish and woe, not only then and 
there, but through eternal ages, and thus to endure not only 
Calvary but also all other of his limitless sorrow? In this light 
the sacrifice of the divine love for sinful men is seen to be so 
terrific as to appear almost impossible even for an infinite God. 
It is an illimitable ocean of love rolling onward out of the dim- 
ness of a past eternity toward the eternity that is to be. 

What a vindication of the moral law, the law of love, is this! 
How God honors love by perfect loving! Surely if anything can 
make it safe to forgive selfishness, it is the love that suffers in- 
finite pain in order to win the sinner out of selfishness. For of 
all God’s ways of purifying men’s hearts and thereby making it 
safe to forgive, the way of self-sacrificial love is the most potent. 

Secondly, God is righteous and thorcughly righteous. The 
river of a renewed moral life for men is the outflow of the 
divine. righteousness as well as of the divine live. For a 
righteous God cannot be content to leave men in their un- 
righteousness without an effort to save them. God’s holiness 
demands the holiest possible universe, and demands not simply 
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that men shall become holy but that God himself shail do all he 
can to win them to holiness. A good God must and will seek to 
make men good. Indeed, he loves righteousness so much that 
in order to bring men out of evil into goodness, he suffers Calvary 
and all the rest of his fathomless woe unceasingly throughout the 
ages. What a love of righteousness is this! And what a vindica- 
tion of violated law, a sublime and unrivaled tribute to the worth 
and honor and rightful supremacy of the eternal law of righteous- 
ness! But anything less than even infinite suffering, if necessary 
for righteousness’ sake, would be a moral defect in God. If he 
put forth the slightest volition not to endure such suffering, 
IcHazop in black letters of doom would have to be inscribed on 
the great white throne, for God’s glory would have departed. 
Lacking that glory because refusing suffering for righteousness’ 
sake, God would have neither the power to feel nor the right 
to confer a perfect forgiveness upon his repentant children. 
Thirdly, God would not have this power or this authority to 
forgive if he did not act always with perfect justice in his relation . 


_ to men and their salvation. By justice is meant what is commonly 


meant by it, namely, the observance of rights, while injustice is 
the violation of rights. Either word may mean also the quality 
of the act or the quality of the man who performs the act. Per- 
fect justice is the complete observance of all the rights of every- 
one concerned in any given case. 

Now, a just character is essential to moral perfection. If God 
were not wholly and invariably just, just to himself and just to 
everyone else, he would not be perfect. He must observe all 


, genuine rights. Real rights never clash. Sometimes they seem 
‘to do so, just as sometimes duties seem to conflict, but a wider, 
more comprehensive view of the situation shows that the kingdom 


of duties cannot be divided against itself and neither can the 


kingdom of rights. This vast and profound theme of the justice 


of God and its relation to human salvation can only be barely 


, touched upon here as a sea-bird touches the great ocean for a 


moment only to fly again the next instant over the deep. Only 


one phase of the subject will engage our attention and, indeed, 
| only one aspect of this one phase. What is not said is needed to 


supplement and balance what is said. Let me, then, suggest for 
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your consideration the great truth that in his relation to our 
salvation God must be just to himself, and that, if he were to 
fail of utmost necessary self-sacrifice to make men good, he 
would not be just to himself and therefore, being in that case 
morally imperfect, he would not be qualified to forgive men. 

God has the right to live his constitutional life and to act out 
what he is. He has therefore the right to love and to promote in 
men the life of love, and he has no right not to love and not to 
promote in men the life of love. Further, he has the right to be 
righteous and to promote righteousness in men and he has no 
right not to be righteous and not to promote righteousness in 
men. Furthermore, he has the right to suffer all sorrow necessary 
in the out-reaching of his love and righteousness to increase love 
and righteousness in a sinful world, and he has no right to hold 
back from any such necessary suffering. In undergoing there- 
fore his unimaginable travail for the new birth of humanity, God 
is respecting his own rights; he is being just to himself at the 
cost of infinite pain. And if God did not suffer all that his love 
for men and his responsibility for promoting righteousness 
demands of him, he would be trespassing upon his own inalien- 
able rights and would be violating the divine justice. But the 
glorious fact is that God is just to himself although at a price 
that is appalling to the human imagination, and absolutely fulfils 
this ethical condition of his power and authority to forgive sin. 

Thus the forgiveness of the sinner is conditioned upon God’s 
fulfilment of the demands upon him of his perfect love, perfect 
righteousness, and perfect justice. God’s love, righteousness, and 
justice require him to seek to make bad men good though the 
endeavor costs him infinite suffering. It is at least partly because 
God fully satisfies this demand which with uncompromising self- 
consistency he makes upon himself that he has the capacity and 
the right to confer an absolutely complete forgiveness of sin. 

The love, righteousness, and justice of God, however, do not 
call upon him to pass through any unnecessary suffering in con- 
nection with making men good. In fact, they forbid it. For un- 
necessary suffering is unmitigated evil and therefore immoral. 
And if we hold that the suffering of Christ is a medium of God’s 
forgiveness, we must regard his suffering as necessary. But why 


: 
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was the cross necessary? It is plain that in the process of bring- 
ing men out of evil into goodness God suffers inevitably and 
terribly. But why was this particular experience of the cross 
necessary? Let us not delude ourselves with the idea that the 
death of Christ was a martyr’s death unavoidable under the 
historical conditions of his career. All reformers do not die a 
violent death. Tyndale did, but Wyclif did not. Huss did, but 
Luther did not. Jeremiah may possibly have come to a violent 
end, but at any rate he was an outspoken, uncompromising 
reformer in Jerusalem itself for about forty years. And in this 


- connection remember the career of the apostle Paul! We simply 


do not know what was from this standpoint inevitable in the case 
of Jesus. Certainly there was no physical necessity for his going 
to Jerusalem when he did or for his not evading arrest. It was 
against his principles to run recklessly into danger. “When they 
persecute you in one city, flee ye to another” was his own counsel. 
to his disciples. He himself several times withdrew from the 
presence of menacing hostility. And we have reason to suppose 
that such a sagacious person could have evaded and outwitted 
his enemies for many years. And we might add, How could any- 
one without his consent kill a person who had the unique power 
to reanimate and raise his own dead body? 

There being no physical necessity for Christ’s violent death 
at the time and place of its occurrence or indeed at all, there must 
have been a moral necessity for it. And this is precisely the view 
that the entire New Testament presents to us. Jesus is repre- 
sented as going up to that particular Passover on purpose to die. 
According to the Fourth Gospel he said, “I lay down my life 
for the sheep. .... No one taketh it away from me, but I lay 
it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again.” The New Testament references to the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice and as in some sense a vicarious 


substitution imply the view that his death uniquely met some 


divine necessity. That it did meet such a necessity we have seen. 
For if God in Christ had traveled the way of the cross, he would 
have omitted that which has been his most effective means of 
transforming mankind. History proves, and our own hearts tell 
us, that without the cross God would not have done and suffered 
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his utmost for a sinful world. Because the cross possesses an un- 
rivaled and indispensable influence over the consciences, affec- 
tions, and lives of men, it is an essential part of God’s self-sacri- 
fice for sinners. Therefore if God held back from Calvary, he 
would be lacking in love, in righteousness, and in justice. With- 
out the cross, then, he would have neither the capacity nor the 
right to forgive sin. The cross being thus essential to God’s 
greatest moral influence upon men and therefore to his forgive- 
ness of them, the incarnation is necessary and Christ, the God- 
man, is a necessary medium of all the elements of our salvation, 
not only of our moral perfection and supreme felicity, but of our 
forgiveness as well. The proposition, that is, God’s satisfaction 
of his own ethical demands upon himself, must be made. The 
ransom must be forthcoming. Without the shedding of the 
blood which is even now being offered up in the heavenly sanc- 
tuary there can be no remission of sin. 


And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My father: 
and he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold, the fire and the 
wood: but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering? And Abraham said, 
God will provide himself the lamb for a burnt-offering, my son. 

And they sing a new song, saying, Worthy art thou... . for thou 
wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of every 
tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation. 

And every created thing which is in the heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth and on the sea, and ali things that are in them, 
heard I saying, Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
be the blessing, and the honor, and the glory, and the dominion, unto 
the ages of the ages. 


Tue PRESIDENT: We will now listen to a paper on the same 
topic by Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 


ProFessor CORNELIUS WOoELFKIN, D.D., Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., then read the following paper: 
HOW IS SALVATION MEDIATED TO US THROUGH 
CHRIST? 


Words are the symbols of ideas. What is the idea behind this 
word, salvation? What content do we express by this term, and 
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how is Christ related to that process? These questions define the 


_ limits of our theme. As I understand the word, salvation means 


the recovery of life from the tyranny and disintegrating power of 
sin, and restoring it with power to achieve the ideal of its crea- 
tion. Salvation is the antithesis of destruction. - Destruction 


implies that we are morally and spiritually insolvent. We are 


in danger and threatened with disaster, unless some reacting 
power intervenes, to save us from our present condition and 
tendency. 

Beginning with man as we find him, we discover a confused 
composite. Human life has multigenerous possibilities hidden 
within it. Its potentialities may unfold in virtues or vices. Its 
diverse qualities set a double stream of tendencies in motion. One 
disposition moves upward toward righteousness, and follows some 
noble, mysterious idealism. The other bias is downward, a kind of 
moral undertow, drifting toward perdition. Both tendencies are 
very real in experience. The upward tendency finds its emphasis 
in our noblest moods and loftiest inspirations. The downward 
tendency meets its sharp accent in self-centered ambitions and 
self-seeking activities. The lower gravitation seems politic. It 
promises to conserve self-interest, while it actually undermines 
our best potencies. The higher idealism seems extravagant in its 
waste of vantage, but it really gains the life eternal. 

These contrary dispositions create antagonism. The animal 
instincts would strangle the spiritual aspirations, while the re- 
ligious impulses would conquer the sensuous indulgences. There 
is a civil strife in the soul. Naturally these tendencies cannot 
remain in perfect balance. One or the other will determine the 
current of life. In most men the downward tide has gained the 
dominant force, and in all men there are times when the activities 
of life drift on this current. When the balance is disturbed, the 
winning force gains strength with cumulative power, like the 
force of gravitation upon a falling body. 

In this condition, life is betrayed into manifold tyrannies. 
Yielding to the baser tempers and appetites, they begin to assert 
the authority of habit over us. The protest of the oversoul be- 
comes weaker and intermittent. The higher ideal may still be 
formally approved, but it is dislocated from life’s activities, and 
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its intrusion is resented as an impertinence. In retirement, the 
sensitiveness of the soul begins to wane. The eye of conscience 
becomes astigmatic; the faith faculty falls dormant; and the will 
is made to grind in the interests of the flesh. This surrender to, 
or compromise with, the lower instincts of our being, is sin. And 
sin includes everything, from an insincere trifling with our high- 
est ideals, to those gross forms of indulgence, wherein men, 
through hardness and lust, fall below the level of the brute beast. 

This retrogression is far from the noble purpose of man’s 
creation. It vetoes the prophecy which inheres in our better self. 
The long reaches of biological development, ever driving upward, 
have endowed human life with mysterious potentialities. Man 
retains many links of union with the organic forms of life in the 
lower stages of creation. But the latencies of mind and soul 
which differentiate him from the animal world about him are 
more emphatic. However we may interpret the Genesis account 
of the beginnings, still “God created man in his own image.” 
That is the continuous preface of every human life. God has 
planted a divinity in all men, wherefore all souls are his. But 
this divinity is only a virtual capacity. It must subdue the nether 
instincts, and bring them into subservience. When this divine 
capacity is denied and resisted, life is on the retreat. The spirit- 
ual capacity atrophies. The divine image, instead of transfiguring 
the personality, becomes eclipsed, distorted, destroyed. 

Sin is the failure to realize the divine ideal. Sin is not 
primarily the transgression of a statute. Statutory law is an 
invention, a mirror revealing conditions, not creating them. To 
exalt the statute to a royal place, and make sin an offense against 
the majesty of law, will tend to subject us to mechanical systems 
of salvation. Sin is a violation of the constitutional law of our 
own highest being. We were made for partnership with God, and 
endowed with capacity to: know him. We were fashioned with 
a view to understand his truth, discover his purpose, co-operate 
with him in service, and ultimately to share his glory. When 
this birthright is bartered, we sin against him and wrong our own 
souls. 

Sin is a miscarriage of the divine purpose. Failing to adjust 
life to the law of progression, it falls a prey to deterioration. 
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With the true center gone, life becomes eccentric. The circles of 
thought, ambition, and activity, contract and become concentric in 
self. Faculties of mind and functions of body may still find 
exercise in art and invention, but the horizon is gone. Life is 
swung out of the current, and becomes an eddy on the side. | 

In the sinful condition, man develops morbid ideas concerning 


_ God. If the inherent retribution of sin is not too poignant and 


immediate, he treats God as a negligible, and laughs off 
responsibility in a shallow agnosticism. But when the punish- 
ment is sharp and proximate, he conceives God as his enemy. If 
God knows, he does not care: or if he cares, he abandons him to 
sorrow and pain. He is ready to curse God and die. He is 
afflicted with a theological insanity. As a demented man imagines 
his best friend a foe, mistakes love for hatred, and misconstrues 
a benevolent motive for a deadly purpose, so the sinful soul enter- 
tains a caricature of God in his mind, and in resentment renounces 
him. Sin then is an abnormality. It is a disease productive of 
morbid and pathological conditions. Unless it is arrested, 
neutralized, and counteracted, it must inevitably make for destruc- 
tion. 
Salvation implies that some power can intervene, and turn life 
from the forces of decay, and invest it with energy to achieve 
the lost ideal. Is this possible? Can the soul overcome the 
force of sin’s downward momentum? Can anything break be- 
tween an act and its issues, or must a cause inevitably work out 
its ultimate effect? These are pertinent questions. In this day 
when scientific inquiry seems to reveal the absolute sovereignty 
of law, “the problem for reason is not the punishment of sin, but 
its forgiveness.” Yet nature is not so arbitrary as to exclude 
reversals within its domain. There is a system of compromises 
and compensations, that interlace within the natural order. The 
same nature which may suffer disease is stored with recuperating 
agencies. Stimuli and sedatives abound, and by them physical 
conditions and tendencies are changed and reversed. These com- 
pensations in the material realm are prophecies of analogous 
moral forces, which may act in the interests of salvation from sin. 
We must remember that saivation has primarily to do with 
internal conditions, because it saves from sin which is internal. 
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Salvation is not immediately effected by any system of external 
propitiations. The very conception of having to placate God, 
appease his wrath, and buy his favor is fatal to the genius of 
salvation. The first essential in salvation is the conviction that 
God is love. The sacrificial systems are based upon the idea that, 
if God is love, his love is not free to act. It is limited by some 
more regal attribute in the deity. The offense against his majesty 
must be conciliated before his real nature can come into exercise. 
The sacrificial systems so constantly tend to misunderstanding 
and abuse, that Jesus and the prophets removed the emphasis 
from them altogether. One might offer a sacrifice and experience 
no change in his moral experience or his idea of God. That were 
only a temporary truce between antagonists, not a reconciliation 
between the Heavenly Father and his child. I would be far from 
saying that a true penitent does not experience the grace of salva- 
tion while offering a sacrifice. But then, salvation is effected 
through his penitence. On the other hand, a sacrifice may degen- 
erate into a bribe, and a man’s idea and feeling toward God and 
his own sinful heart be the worse for his act. It all depends upon 
the motive in the heart, and if the heart is right in the sight of 
God, saving grace is operative apart from the sacrifice. The 
principle and issue is no different, though that sacrifice be the 
cross, if the idea of the mind and the attitude of the heart be the 
same. If the punishment of sin were an arbitrary infliction from 
without, then some external mediation might be employed to ward 
it off. But since the punishment is inherent in the transgressor, 
an external propitiation will effect a moral recovery as much as 
a bank deposit will cure scarlet fever. When physical diseases 
were attributed to the affliction of evil spirits from without, in- 
cantations, rites, and noises were employed to drive the demons 
off. But the patient never recovered as the immediate issue of 
such exercises. The therapeutic value of the ceremonies lay in 
their suggestiveness and these were as liable to be fatal as curative. 
Recovery is due to some internal potency being awakened and 
stimulated to overcome disease. In the case of sin, which is the 
moral disease of the soul, the principle is the same. 

How is Jesus Christ related to our salvation from sin? Dis- 
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tracted o’er his wife’s wild raving through remorse for sin, 
Macbeth appealed to his doctor asking— 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted trouble, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart, 


And purge it to a sound and pristine health? 
The doctor answered— 


She is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 
Therein must the patient minister to himself. 


What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged. 
This disease is beyond my practice. 

More needs she the divine than the physician, 
God, God forgive us all. 


The patient minister to himself! As well expect a man to stay his 
fall in mid-air. Sin has no power of self-recovery. If God 
should fail us, we are hopelessly undone. “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, .... and sent not 
the Son into the world to judge the world: but that the world 
should be saved through him.” When Jesus entered upon this 
mission he said, “I am come to call sinners to repentance. .... 
He that heareth my word and believeth on'him that sent me, hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment but hath passed out 
of death into life.” Repentance and faith, these are his specifics. 
Through them he will effect forgiveness and impart his own 
spiritual life to men. The processes of salvation are extremely 
subtle and beyond our powers of complete analysis. Several ele- 
ments, however, stand out with clearness. 

1. Christ restores the mind with the true idea, that “God is 
love.” Nothing is accomplished toward moral recovery until man 
thoroughly understands this. Despite his sin, God’s interest, love, 
and purpose toward the man are unchanged and unbroken. The 
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sinner must be persuaded that God has not abandoned him. The 
heavenly Father has not forsaken the sinner in the pique of dis- 
appointment, nor does he abide afar off nursing an indignation 
against his erring, sinsick, demented children. He is ever near, 
yearning and grieving over them, longing for their return and 
restoration. This attitude of love and desire to save, Jesus reveals 
in his own attitude toward sinners. His consideration for those 
who had made shipwreck of life was an outrageous scandal to 
the Pharisees. They separated themselves from people caught 
in the sensuous vices, and were hard and overbearing toward 
them. Their hauteur grew out of a false notion of God. They 
thought of him as a colossal Pharisee, a sacred, unsympathetic 
separatist. Hardened in their vain hypocrisies, they deserted the 
needy and drove them into despair. Jesus humbled himself to 
give them assurance of his sympathy and love. He never raised 
the question of sin upon a sinner. Compassion, mercy, forgive- 
ness, and hope were the magnets that drew sinners unto him. 
and when they gathered about him and felt the power of his grace 
and truth, they learned and knew that “God is love.” 

2. The love of God begets repentance. Disappointment, dis- 
grace, suffering, and the sequences of sin may bite with remorse. 
But repentance can be realized only in the atmosphere of love. 
There and there only, is sin discovered to be a tragedy against 
the Father-heart of God. And yet his love survives the pain 
and grief, and rushes forth to cleanse the sinner of his guilt. 
Then godly sorrow fills the soul and makes him turn in shame and 
horror from his sin, and stretch forth hands toward God for help. 
There can be no forgiveness without repentance. That were a 
psychological impossibility. How can a man be loosed from that 
which he persistently holds fast? Repentance is the divine love 
and truth working in the soul, loosing it from sin. 

3. The same love of God creates anew a saving faith within 
the soul. Jesus had faith in the power and purpose of God to re- 
deem man. This faith in God had its corollary in faith in man. 
Beneath the catastrophies of sin, there is still the image of God 
immured within the soul. The godlike potency is smothered and 
dying, but it is waiting the redeeming touch of the Savior. With 
the love of God burning in his soul, Jesus believed that he could 
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touch these hidden dormant qualities into life and action. And 


_he believed that men would respond to his saving touch. Zaccheus 


seemed nothing but a hopeless, grafting tax-assessor, but Jesus 
saw in him a lost son of Abraham. “A bruised reed will he not 
break.” He will make him a pillar in the temple of his God. The 
Samaritan woman by the well seems a crass abandoned degener- 
ate, but he saw a “pearl of great price.” “A smoking flax he 
will not quench.” He will fan it into an altar fire, burning with 
devotion and holy service toward God. He ever greets the 
penitent soul with cheering words, “Go sin no more.” It is the 
inspiring preface of a new beginning. It is the newest edition of, 
“Let us make man in our own image.” This greeting of grace 
kindles a new faith in the sinner. The past need not be a mill- 
stone about the neck. The present need not be an irresistible 
tyranny in life. “He holds it truth with him who sings, that we 
may rise on our dead selves, to higher and to nobler things.” | 
With faith in God, and a new faith in himself through God, the 
enfranchised sinner takes up the broken threads of life, and 
moves upward toward the divine ideal. God-likeness and God- 
fellowship shall yet be achieved. Faith is the energy of the entire 
self reaching out to respond to the energy of redeeming love. 

4. The love of God in Christ is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Throughout the earthly life of Jesus this love steadily 
shone forth. Its brightest glory however is seen against the 
background of the cross. The cross is a central thing in the 


economy of redemption, because there the divine love finds its 


supreme emphasis. It is necessary to evaluate the cross correctly 
if the love there displayed is to find its highest efficacy. If the 
cross is regarded as an expedient to be thrust between a sinner 
and an indignant judge, it will neutralize, not to say defeat, 
itself. It becomes a refuge and a hiding-place. But if the death 


| of Jesus is seen to be the issue of divine love, and not the ground 
of it, then do we with confidence and joy meet the Heavenly 
| Father in reconciliation. In the death of Jesus, two flood-tides 


met. History and experience have furnished many startling 
violences of sin. But instinctively we feel that the crucifixion 


| was the highwater mark of sin. There sin became exceeding 
sinful. But where sin abounded, love and grace superabounded. 
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Where sin does its worst there love finds its brightest transfigura- 
tion. Whenever we wish to know the depth and height, the length 
and breadth of the divine love, we instinctively bow in the shadow 
of the cross. There “God commendeth his love toward us in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” The uplifted 
Savior draws us to himself, and as we realize that “He loved us 
and gave himself for us,” the deepest darkest deadliest sins loose 
themselves from us, and penitent souls stand reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son. 

5. “If we were reconciled to God through the death of his 
Son, much more being reconciled shall we be saved by his life.” 
Here is the undiscovered remainder of salvation. The forgiveness 
of sin is the initial step in salvation. Aiter that, the soul must work 
out its own salvation with fear and trembling. Here is where the 
life needs to be recapitalized, that it may work out its high calling. 
In some unexplainable way the Christ who redeems us from sin, 
also makes us partakers of his divine nature. “He that is joined 
unto the Lord is one spirit” with him. We live; yet not we alone, 
Christ liveth in us. We abide in him and he abides in us. There 
is a sweet confusion in which the divine and human interpenetrate 
one another, and the life and service of each becomes merged in 
the other. The redeemed life is an organism in which Christ 
lives and works the will of God. Yielding ourselves to his sov- 
ereignty, we overcome sin, and daily experience a transfiguration, 
in which the image of God is realized in us. This process goes 
on in proportion as we lay hold of that for which Christ Jesus 
laid hold on us. 

6. There is one further thought which I would suggest. Sal- 
vation is also mediated through the disciples of Christ, who are 
one with him in faith, and love. The gospel is not confined to 
the written Scriptures. It comes through the children of God, 
who accept the stewardship of the manifold grace of God. Wher- 
ever men have faith to penetrate the tragedies of sin, and search 
for the hidden image of God; wherever they with loving minis- 
tries try to touch that dormant quality into life; wherever they 
through self-sacrificing service win men to faith and love in God, 
they too became saviors. They learn to know the meaning of that 
scripture, “Whosesoever sins ye forgive they are forgiven unto 


Michigan, then said: 
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them.” This is a ministry that needs a new emphasis in our day. 
And if Christ dwell in us richly through faith, we too may have 
his spirit upon us, “to preach good tidings to the poor .... to 
proclaim release to captives, recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable 


: year of the Lord.” 


THE PresmeNT: The Secretary has an announcement to 


make. 


THe Secretary: I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that the General Committee of the Congress will hold its annual 
session after the adjournment, and request all members of that 
committee to retire immediately as soon as this meeting is ad- 


‘ journed, to the Parish house in order that there may be no waste 
. of time waiting for absentees. 


THE PRESIDENT: The first of the appointed speakers is Pro- - 


fessor Delavan B. Reed, of Hillsdale College, Michigan. (Ap- 

_ plause.) The Secretary calls our attention to the fact that our 

_ brother represents the Free Baptists among us. We very gladly 
welcome him. (Applause.) 


Proressor DELAVAN B. ReeEp, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 


Mr. President: In case we allow our minds to revert to the 


history of dogma and the teaching of the apostolic church, we 
_ are impressed with the fact that the question before us is one 


that has received no little attention, from the days of Paul even 


- unto the present. 


Such being the case, it seems as though this question ought 
to have been definitely settled long ago. 

Two reasons, however, may be urged, either of which would 
be a sufficient justification for the introduction of this question to 
the representatives of the Baptist brotherhood here assembled. 
First, in case the reasons for our faith in this or that particular 
dogma have begun to fade and grow dim in our mind, or in the 
mind of the Church, this in itself would constitute a sufficient 
justification for the reconsideration of the question. Second, in 
case the question before us has never been satisfactorily settled, 
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this fact alone must in time necessitate a reconsideration and 
possibly a restatement. I believe that the history of dogma will 
verify the assertion that no dogmatic statement with respect to the 
mediatorial work of Christ has ever fully satisfied the mind of 
either the church universal or of any ecclesiastical organization 
within the church universal. 

The prevailing soteriological view from the days of Irenaeus 
to the days of Anselm, has been relegated to the museum of 
antiquated dogmas. 

Furthermore Anslem’s justly celebrated answer to the question 
before us, together with the modifications of Grotius and Duns 
Scotus, have not been found sufficient to settle once and for all 
the question, “How is salvation mediated to us through Christ?” 

In the discussion of all great questions there is a principle 
which consciously or otherwise determines more or less our 
thought. We come to the consideration of all great questions 
with certain presuppositions, and these presuppositions must in- 
evitably affect our conclusions. 

This principle is in my judgment universal in its application. 
In the subject before us, salvation is the first word which com- 
mands our attention. It is not within the scope and aim of the 
present discussion to trace the word salvation with its various 
meanings throughout biblical literature. 

Now, what do you mean by salvation—what do I—when we 
approach that man in the shop or in the home and endeavor to 
persuade him to seek salvation through Jesus Christ our Lord? 
Personally I expect to be saved through the mediation of Christ, 
from sin, both the love of it, and as far as possible from the 
consequences of it. All this I expect to receive through the media- 
tion of Christ. How is this mediation effected? How are you to 
find out? How am I? Where shall I go, and to whom shall I 
appeal for an answer to this question? The apostle Paul is the 
first writer who ever attempted to articulate the cross in a theo- 
logical system. 

At the time of our Savior’s advent the Jewish people held 
crass and materialistic views of the Messiah and his kingdom. 
Paul was a Jew, and it would have been difficult for him entirely 
to disentangle himself from the faith of his fathers. 
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The time, however, came when in the providence of God, 
Paul became fully convinced that Jesus was indeed the Christ, 


the long-expected Messiah. 


In the city of Damascus, Paul began his notable career as a 
preacher, and we are not left in doubt in regard to the principal 
proposition which he endeavored to defend, since we read in the. 
book of Acts, “But Paul increased the more in strength and con- 
founded the Jews which dwelt in Damascus, proving that this 
is very Christ.” 

The Jewish people had looked for a conquering Messiah. 
Jesus died upon the cross, and the cross, we are told, was a 
stumbling-block for the Jews. Our sources do not inform us with 
respect to the objections urged by the Jewish opponents to the 
reception of Jesus as the Messiah. I do not, however, think that 
we shall go far astray when we assert that one of the principal 
objections must have been the cross. 

May not that cross have been something of a mystery to Paul 
himself in the beginning of his work as a preacher of Christ? 
May not that cross have forced him into self-imposed retirement 
into the desert of Arabia? Would not Paul’s entire training in 
the school of Gamaliel have necessitated that he hold fast to his 
faith in the conquering Messiah, notwithstanding the fact of the 
cross? Must not 2 man with the splendid dialectical powers of 
Paul come to an agreement with himself with respect to that 
cross? Must he not have so articulated the cross in a theological 
system that the cross itself became at last to him one of the 
principal evidences of the all-conquering power of the Christ? 

To the solution of this problem the apostle Paul bent all the 
energies of his splendid intellect. To Paul as well as to all others 
the principle already stated is applicable. He as well as others 
must come to his task with certain presuppositions, by means of 
which his thought is determined, and his system articulated to 
the thought of his day and age. 

What were some of the presuppositions which Paul made use 
of in the solution of his problem? First, there was his positive 
conviction of God’s absolute holiness and justice. Second, law 
being an expression of the will of that holy and just God must by 
virtue of this fact be holy and the commandment holy and just 
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and good. Third, all penalties affixed for the transgression of 
this holy and just law must be paid, lest God himself be found 
unjust by virtue of his neglect to inflict these holy and just penal- 
ties. Fourth, the law of God had been transgressed both by Adam 
and all of his descendants. Fifth, the penalty affixed for the 
transgression of God’s law upon the part of our representative, 
Adam, was death, both spiritual and physical ; indeed, this penalty 
in its physical aspect extended to the entire created universe. 
“For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God, for the creation itself was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly but by reason of Him who sub- 


jected the same in hope, because the creation itself shall also be 


delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God.” Sixth, there was the Christ, abso- 


lutely sinless, bleeding, dying upon the cross. Seventh, there was — 


the sacrificial system of the Old Testament writings. How could 
a just God permit the sinless Christ to bear the penalty of sin? 
Not on account of his individual transgressions, since he had 
never committed any transgressions. Not on account of inherited 
corruption, since Paul’s system logically presupposes that corrup- 
_ tion had not been transmitted to the Christ. 

Paul finds. the solution in the idea of substitution, and the 
tragic death of Christ upon the cross becomes the payment of 
penalty, by means of which the justice of God is safeguarded 
when he pardons sin, and the whole creation is freed from the 
bondage of inherited corruption. Most assuredly the Christian 
world will never cease to be thankful that God in his providence 
raised up the apostle Paul to interpret the cross to his generation 
and age. 

Furthermore, in the Pauline system the cross becomes the 
symbol of the conquering Messiah, such as Judaism had never 
conceived. What answer, however, has the church to give to that 
increasing number of men and women who can no longer accept 
all of the presuppositions which Paul made use of in the solution 
of the problem of the cross? Must they be left in permanent 
intellectual confusion with respect to a doctrine which we all 
regard as the heart of the gospel? Has the life and teaching of 
Christ no light to throw upon the question before us? When we 
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turn to Jesus Christ for an answer to our question, there are 
certain facts to be noted. First, the Christian world is united in 
affirming the supremacy of Jesus. There is probably not a man 
on the floor of this Congress, who would dissent from these words 
of Principal Fairbairn. Jesus Christ is in his own order, namély, 
the order of the founders of religion, the transcendent person 
of history, and to be transcendent, he is to be transcendent every- 
where, for religion is the supreme factor in the organizing and 
the regulating of our personal and collective life. Second, we 
must not forget that Christ never makes use of forensic analogies 
with respect to the results of his death. Third, we are all prac- 


| tically agreed with respect to the basis of Christ’s supremacy. 


In Christ we find the sinless and impenitent one. In Him we 
have a life of consciously realized ideals, and the absolute unity 
of his moral self-consciousness. 

In him we feel that we have revealed the heart of our heavenly 


_ Father, and the life which he lived speaks to all with authority, 


and validates his lordship over the children of men. Fourth, in 


| case we throw out our thought over the reported utterances of 


our Lord, we shall find that the dominant note which runs 
throughout the teaching of Christ in relation to salvation is that 
salvation is mediated to.us through him by means of a personal 


relation to himself. “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 


heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “I am the way, the truth, 


and the life.” “All things are delivered unto me of my Father, 
/ and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth 


any man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 


| Son willeth to reveal him.” “TI am the vine, ye are the branches, 


and my Father is the husbandman.” “Ye will not come unto me 
that ye may have life.” ‘Then said they unto him, what shall we 
do that we may work works of God? Jesus answered and said 


unto them, this is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom 
he hath sent.” “All that the Father giveth to me shall come to 
me, and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 


Were we to ask who is this Christ, we shall find no better 


| answer than that which the New Testament gives, “Christ is the 


Son of God, the express image of His glory, He is God manifest 
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in the flesh,” and what is this but to say that Christ is the mani- 
festation of God’s eternal attitude toward a sinful world? 

Instead of making too much of the cross, we have made too 
little of it. We have made it the symbol of a single event in the 
life of Christ, whereas, it should be made the symbol of his entire 
life of self-sacrificing service for the sake of suffering, sorrowing, 
and sinful humanity. 

Furthermore, if Christ was indeed God manifest in the flesh, 
then the cross must become the symbol of God’s eternal self- 
sacrificing love in behalf of his erring children. In case all this 
be true, we may say in the words of another, 

The barrier to be removed in order to forgiveness, is on man’s 
side, not on God’s. It consists not in God’s unwillingness, but in man’s 
unreadiness; not in God’s offended justice, but in man’s incorrigibility. 
God’s love impels him to forgive. He is rich in mercy and ready to 
forgive. Why is forgiveness ever withheld? Solely because man is not 
prepared to receive it. The love that gives, and the love that forgives 
is the same; but it is governed by different conditions. The love that 
gives is love unrestricted. The love that forgives often finds an obstacle 
in man. 


How is this obstacle upon the part of man removed through 
the mediation of Christ? First, the self-sacrificing life and death 
of Christ become to us one of the strongest motives to repentance. 
When we behold in Jesus Christ the manifestation of God’s self- 
sacrificing love, we begin to realize not only what sin costs us, 
but at the same time what it costs our heavenly Father. This 
revelation of what sin costs God becomes to us the clearest revela- 
tion possible of the heinousness of sin. Knowing what sin costs, 
and its heinousness, becomes the strongest possible motive to 
repentance. Indeed, these words of Sabatier with respect to this 
matter are none too strong, “Thus it is that the passion and death 
of Christ act upon the heart of sinners.” His was the most 
powerful appeal to repentance humanity ever heard, and also the 
most operative and fruitful in marvelous results. We now have all 
that is necessary for the forgiveness of sin. The self-sacrificing 
love of Christ, the manifestation of the eternal self-sacrificing 
love of God leads to contrition, so deep and sincere that we are 
now ready, yea intensely desire, to co-operate with God in his 
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loving purpose with respect to us. In biblical literature this 
thought is no more clearly and powerfully set forth than in the 


. parable of the Prodigal Son. Here we have a picture of the 


father whose love never abates or grows cold—a suffering father, 
a vicariously suffering father. His suffering is necessitated by 
virtue of his love. Here we have the son who voluntarily rejects 
his father’s love, and the blessings of his father’s home. Here 
we have at last the deeply penitent son who is now ready to make 
his father’s will the law and end of his being. Surely this would 
seem to be an all-sufficient reason for the forgiveness of sin, 
since humanly speaking such penitence upon the part of the sinner 
is the strongest possible guarantee that the sinner will cease from 
his sin, and lovingly co-operate with God in the accomplishment 
of his Father’s holy will with respect to him. Second, salvation 
is mediated to us through Christ, by means of the impartation of 
his own spirit whereby we are progressively freed from the love | 


of sin. We are now dealing with a fact which is evidenced by 
| the writings of the New Testament—observation and experience. 


Paul in his epistle to the Corinthians writes as follows: “But we 


all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory of the 


Lord, are transformed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as from the Lord the spirit; but the word of the cross is 


_ to them that are perishing foolishness, but unto us who are being 
| saved it is the power of God.” Paul evidently regarded the mem- 
bers of the church at Corinth not only as men who had been 


saved, but as men who were being saved. They were men whose 
sins had been forgiven on account of their repentance and faith. 
They were also men who had been reconciled unto God, and con- 
sequently were giving unto God an opportunity to work out his 
holy will in them. 

Observation is in perfect accord with these scriptural state- 
ments. The lives of the Christian men and women with whom 


"we associate bear witness to the fact that they are being gradually 


freed from the love of sin by means of the spirit of Christ. The 


_ state of spiritual supremacy which characterized the life of John 
'G. Paton at the close of his sp'endid career is not the state of 
spiritual supremacy which characterizes the babe in Christ Jesus. 


Furthermore, these scriptural statements find their confirma- 
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tion in our own Christian experience. That was a great day when 
we stood before God, through the mediation of Christ, pardoned 
and reconciled. It was a day of rejoicing, but at the same time 
it was the beginning of a struggle for spiritual supremacy, which 
for some of us has not yet ended. We are not, however, dis- 
couraged, since by the impartation of the spirit of our Lord we 
are made conscious of our progressive liberation from the love 
of sin. 


THE PRESIDENT: We regret that the bell should have brought 
to such sudden conclusion so admirable an address. 

The second and last of the main speakers on the programme 
is our friend, Dr. W. G. Fennell, formerly of Newark, now of 
Hartford, who returns to give this address. 


Dr. W. G. FENNELL: Mr. Chairman, Men and Brethren: We 
sincerely sympathized with our brother, Mr. Coleman, last even- 
ing, when he spoke of the difficulty of discussing papers we have 
never seen, in an address already prepared before we came. I 
suppose we are expected to imagine what the brethren before us 
will say. 

Perhaps we are in somewhat the same position as Goldstein, 
when he had already punished little Ikey. Ikey sat there sullen, 
bruised in spirit, and the father holding the rod over him said, 
“Tkey, what you dinks? you don’t answer; I know what you dinks, 
you dinks a very bad swear word, and I whips you for that.” 
(Laughter. ) : 

I suppose we are to imagine that the brethren who go before 
us express some great heresy which we are to answer; but I am 
sure we haven’t had very much of the radical here today, and sO 
each man must go his own way. 

It has come to be an almost trite expression of fact in the life | 
of Kant, that after he had gone through all his speculative reason- | 
ing, and could not find the essentials of religious life, his own) 
soul called for them so deeply that he returned and went over the, 
path again, and wrote his practical reason. What was true of| 
that great thinker in his great speculations is largely true of all| 
of us with our smaller minds in the practical relations of life. I} 
can never forget the experience of my seminary days when I had| 


| 
| 
) 


| 
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studied the theories of atonement, until in sheer reaction I went 


| back to agnosticism with no theory, and was confronted by a 
» laboring man of intelligence, a man with a great burdened heart 


for his own sin. He asked me the direct question, “What shall I 


_do to be saved?” I had to answer him. I was “up against it,” as 
» we say: I had to give him the direct word: “Believe on the Lord > 


Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” The fact persists that 
the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation. It is true that we 
have gone beyond some of the old views, those of the Middle 
Ages, those of Anselm, those of Grotius; we wonder now how 
such views could have been held. There are views of substitu- 
tion in terms of law-court and market that now seem revolting 


to us, and limited atonement has become archaic. We are feeling 


that the emphasis of human tragedy has been carried too far, and 
we find our good Dr. Mabie differentiating between the tragedy 


_ and the offering through the Eternal Spirit. 


But now there is the danger that we go to the other extreme; | 
there is the danger of teaching a forgiveness that is little more 


_ than weak indulgence, and we are realizing that there are great 


objections to this. There is the possibility of human pride which 
seeks to find some justification for its own wrong attitude toward 
God. We know that a weak view of sin means also a weak view 
of goodness; there is a good that becomes the enemy of the best, 


_and especially of blessedness. We know, too, that a weak view of 


atonement is ineffective, both in the way of ethics and in awaken- 
ing to service. We know again, that it tends to make the human 


» the measure of the divine; as one of the reformers of the old time 


said, “Your views of God are entirely too human.” We think of 
forgiveness in terms of human thought; our forgiveness of a 
personal injury may have no other relation; but the forgiveness 
of a personal injury that involves a wrong to a whole community 
will involve a second element, and it is that second element which 
appears with God’s forgiveness. 

Then, again, we call our views modern, and think that they 
prevail today. Nearly all of us love the modern views; I love 
them myself, and yet sometimes I ask myself how general is this 
view which we call modern. When we look at the great mass of 
the people—the great Roman communion still deep in orthodoxy, 
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the communion of the Greek church, and the majority of the 
people in our Protestant churches, our modern view is rather the 
view of a comparative few. And are we sure that it is always an 
advanced view? When Paul preached at Athens or at Corinth, 
he met a people who believed they had modern views, but now 
we know that their views belonged to a day of intellectual senility. 
Let us be careful lest our adyanced views go so far as to be 
judged a decline of truth in the years to come. 

Between the views that are past and gone, and the views that 
tend to leniency, let us try and ask what did Jesus actually do? 

Let us assume consciousness in all hearts of an unreconciled 
relation; everybody feels there is a great gulf between us and 
God; even the most modern cults have the same experience; in 
other words they believe there is a difference; some may call it 
an “error”; but there is an aspiration in our hearts to bridge the 
gulf that exists between us and God. We want to ask a question 
today, without much theory: “What has Christ actually done for 
ust? 

First, he has revealed to us two great facts essential to recon- 
ciliation. We believe there is no change necessary in God; never 
has a change been necessary; his attitude toward us has always 
been that of eternal love; but we need to have a change with 
reference to two facts in our own consciousness: We need to 
change our conception of God’s attitude toward us, and we need to 
change in our attitude toward God. Those two must meet. They 
must be brought together, and the first great fact of the mediation 
of Jesus Christ is to show us God’s great willingness, and to make 
us feel the need of coming to him. On one side he has revealed 
God to us as Love, not vindictive, not to be placated. Text after 
text in the New Testament shows “the great love wherewith he 
loved us.”’ And too, he has revealed to us the holiness of God, a 
holiness just as genuine, just as true as the Old Testament, but 
with a difference. When I stood by Lake Lucerne in Switzerland, 
on the right hand was Mount Pilatus, grand, sublime, majestic, but 
dark and threatening; on the other hand was Mount Rigi, prob- 
ably of the same rock, with height, grandeur, and sublimity, but 
it was clothed with verdure and touched with sunlight. God’s 
holiness is righteousness aglow with love. Christ has shown us 
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also that God has taken the initiative in man’s redemption—the 
exact reversal of the world’s thought which has ever been trying 
to propitiate him, trying to bring him into sympathy with us. We 
remember that in every reconciliation in this world, the one who 
is wronged must take the initiative, and must dictate the terms. 
Jesus revealed God as a God of love, of righteousness aglow with 
love, as taking the initiative, as possessing what Ritschl calls “the 
will of love,’ what Fairbairn calls “the transitive element in the 
immanent being of God.” 

On the other side is the healthful sense of guilt. Guilt is a 
universal fact, no matter what men may call it. They may try to 
soften its terms, but we find it everywhere. The great necessity 
is to have a healthful view of guilt. There is a guilt that leads to 
suicide or to wreck and ruin and wasted life. There is guilt that 
leads to temporary sorrow. There is a guilt that leads to selfish 
reaction. What we need is a sense of guilt that is deep; that is 
conscious of its wrong toward God; a sense of guilt that has its 
roots interlaced with the whole human race. The scholar counts 
that man his best friend who awakens him out of his lethargy and 
makes him hunger for scholarship. The physician is doing the 
best service who awakens the appetite. Jesus Christ has done 
the first work of mediation in showing God’s willingness to come 
to us and in creating in us a healthful longing for God. 

In the second place, Christ has objectified the Father’s love 
and holiness, interpreting them in terms of human comprehension. 
We must ever keep before us the eternal purpose of God’s love 
as primary. Fairbairn has said that Christ is but “the externaliza- 
tion of the eternal heart of God,” and in Hebrews we read that 
the offering was made “through the Eternal Spirit.” We believe 
this is the thought of the Bible. Jesus is forever trying to mani- 
fest the Father. We emphasize the Son to the neglect of the 
Father just when the Son is trying to lead us to the Father. He 
is “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” Paul is 
forever emphasizing the historical fact of the crucifixion; yet in 
his last days in writing to the Colossians, he goes back to the 
cosmic Christ, leading us to the very heart of God. And Paul 
says again that when at last all things are made subject to the 
Father, even Christ shall become “subject unto him, that God 
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may be all in all;” in other words, Jesus is God’s heart thrown 
into relief that we may understand him, feel him, and know him. 
There are several facts, some of them modern, the synthesis of 
which leads us to feel the necessity of the manifestation of God in 
Christ. One is, we cannot live in the abstract; we must have the 
concrete. Note the instance of Dr. Mabie’s long experience, 
which has been the experience of many of us, that subjectivity in 
religion leads to doubt and inactivity ; it is the objective truth that 
calls forth the best that is in us. Then all religion seeks historic 
bases ; wherever they have it not, they will find it; where they are 
more subjective, they will either decline, or you will find them 
gathering around places, individuals, or events. All the world 
seeks a religious deliverer; if it has them not, it has developed 
them—something objective by which they may come into relation 
with God. For the highest reaches of the soul we need an in- 
terpreter. This is true in art. You cannot learn art without a 
brush and a teacher; you cannot find the highest harmonies in 
music without a musician and an instrument of music. 

Then we believe it is true that the world still thinks in terms 
sacrificial. When you find millions, from the age of Christ until 
now, carrying their sacrifices for propitiation, can you answer 
them better than by giving the answer in sacrificial terms? Are 
there not many who still think in forensic terms? If we have 
passed beyond that, is there not with all of us a rugged morality 
that must be recognized in the order of the universe? There is 
also a powerful appeal in the objective lesson. It is not a stage- 
play for effect. It is not merely emotional appeal; it is leverage 
we seek. In aiding the foreigner, we speak to him in his own 
tongue. Jesus came to us and spoke to us in a tongue that we 
can understand, and extended to us the very human hand of God. 
All this becomes a ground of assurance and a basis of faith. All 
this is like the geometrical figure that leads to the ideal behind it, 
until we say, “Yes, now I see.” Christ takes our hand, places it 
in the Father’s hand, and then we feel like singing from the 
depths of the heart— 


Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin. 
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Once more it is through the personality, the teaching and 
service of Jesus that our salvation is carried on to its complete- 
ness. “Gazing upon him as in a mirror, we are changed into the 
same image.” Here are the larger reaches of salvation beyond 
the mere fact of forgiveness. “Not of works, lest any man should 
boast,” where we have the relation of salvation to the refinement 
and the beauty and the humility of Christian character. “He died 
for us that they who live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves,’ where salvation means cutting the fetters that bind us in 
our selfishness. “The world is crucified under me, and I unto 
the world,” where we find mastery and achievement over all 
material conditions. Then again we are “purified from dead 
works, to serve the living God,” where salvation means taking 
us out into the broad freedom of God’s great creation, and making 
us live in the true orbit of our being. I believe salvation means 
calling men from a state like that of a wandering comet in the 
heavens, to find a true orbit around the very central sun, God 
himself. 

Whenever we become disturbed with all the theories of the 
atonement, we may fortify ourselves with four facts. Let us give 
them in words of others. Denney says that “the love which can 
literally go out of itself and make the burden of others its own 
is the radical principle of all genuine and victorious morality.” 
Simpson says: “To understand fully the atonement is to under- 
stand three things and their ultimate relation to each other: The 
greatest thing in God is love; the greatest thing in the universe ~ 
| is his law, and the darkest thing in man is sin.” Then take the 
| words of Lecky: “Three years of Jesus have done more to re- 
generate and soften humanity than all the disquisitions of moral- 
ists and philosophers.”’ Last of all, I like this from the sermon 
of Rev. R. J. Campbell of London, eleven years ago. He said 
that he was called to the bedside of a woman, one who had been 
brought up in the refinement of life, but had given herself chiefly 
to the oriental cults. On her death-bed her conscience was ill 
at ease, and this was her plea: “Oh, that some great, strong friend 
would take my conscience as if it were his own, that I might find 
a little peace.” When I realize these great facts in the practical 
experience of life, I feel, for one, like going on and preaching 
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“Christ crucified,” realizing that he is actually the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. (Applause.) 


Tue PresipeNnt: Our friend Dr. Lawson has been unable 
to secure cards from the friends in his pilgrimage, and Dr. Foster 
has gallantly consented to fill the breach and says, if we desire, 
he will again speak to us. 


Dr. Georce B. Foster: At the outset I am not quite con- 
scious that Dr. Lawson accurately represented my attitude. I 
am most reluctant to speak; first, because I have had some share, 
however indifferent, in every session of this Congress, so far; 
and if my saying so did not seem to refute it, I would really urge 
that after all I am a modest man. 

But for another reason, I am frank to say to you that the 
subject under consideration itself is one that gives me pause, and 
I am not clear in my mind either as to whether you would like 
to hear what I have to say about it. 

A Voice: That is what we want. 

Dr. Foster: Or whether what I think about it is a firm 
enough conclusion, and mature enough conviction in my own 
mind to warrant an expression before so representative a body 
as the Baptist Congress. 

Instead of my speaking upon the subject, what would give 
me the greatest satisfaction would be to know what you thought- 
ful brethren are thinking about; what is the content of your 
consciousness now? I am wondering whether these able ad- 
dresses seem to set forth that which is actual and dynamically real 
and useful in your own experiences today. I am also wondering 
whether these excellent addresses are not the expression of a 
waning rather than a rising conviction among us. Is it the 
dying wave, or is it the rising tide? Is the vitality, is the nourish- 
ment of life, actually exhibited to us in this discussion of the 
subject? 

Now, if I could raise such a question as that without seeming 
in any indirect way, even, to be offering criticism upon these 
addresses I would be very glad. I speak out of a different experi- 
ence, and if I may be permitted to say so, as a man who has 
suffered as keen spiritual anguish for twenty-five years as one 
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could well suffer, and maintain his sanity and his health, in brood- 


_ ing and living through these great problems, and I am wondering 


whether or not a great change is not coming to us. But now 
for the main point. 

For one thing, historical and philosophical criticism now took 
upon the church’s doctrine of the present work of Christ as an 
unhistorical construction and that person and doctrine have suf- 
fered disintegration and retirement by this criticism on the part 
of those who have engaged in it. Consequently, what was left 
after that was the Messiah of the Scriptures. You have there a 
majestic drama of a pre-existent Heavenly Being, not God—not 
quite God—certainly not at first—who came from heaven. Now, 
all this was not a figure of speech but a fact—he came to earth, 
entered the body of a woman, was born, lived awhile, and talked; 
was put to death; went down into the grave; came back again; 
returned to heaven; will come back from heaven again to earth 
and judge the world; then after the judgment and the dual issue 
of the judgment, will return to heaven again—or possibly stay 
here upon earth. That, I choose to designate now as the messianic 
drama. Are you sure that there is actually and distinctly such 
a being as the Messiah? Philosophical and historical criticism 
doubt that. Besides, the presupposition of science is unbroken 
continuity from aboriginal cosmic stuff to the perfect saint, con- 
sequently no messianic irruption into the order of the world can 
be allowed, from such a point of view. Then there is left for us 
the Jesus of history, but owing to the heterogeneity of his life 
and situation with our modern life and situation to the scantiness 
of our information concerning him, to our ignorance of his own 
conviction as to his death, to the vitality of the sacrificial idea 
being incident to blood-covered altars which are alien to our 
experience—owing to all these things it seems as if the time had 
come when we force ourselves to retain these ideas in our © 
consciousness, rather than that they were vital sources and 
fountains of strength to our experiences today. We forcibly 
keep the ideas rather than that they keep us! 

Finally, the possible advantage which I see to be gained from 
this mediation of Jesus—to use this phrase—the possible ad- 
vantage, and it is my own position, is to see in it a supreme ex- 
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pression of a certain universal law, so that the value of Jesus is 
not in anything that is aloof and apart from humanity, but in his 
organic identification with us, and in our belief that he has done 
something which is not different from what we do, and something 
which is a constitutional necessity in the life of every man and 
of all society; that is to say, we must subsume Jesus under the 
head of the universal law of solidarity, and interpret him from 
that point of view, and also under that other universal law of 
dying to live. But inasmuch as these are immanent and constant 
processes in the life of nature and the life of man, redemptive 
in our experiences, we can understand what he did, what he 
supremely did. But that what he did is to be put in the place of 
our doing, is something which it would seem that our experience 
cannot bear out. It is rather illustrative and incentive to us that 
we ourselves in our place, and in our way, shall be as redemptive 
in our disposition and activity as he was in his degree, in his 
place and his way. In other words, instead of the isolation and 
aloofness of Jesus as the valuable point about it all, it is rather 
the membership of Jesus with the rest of us; it is rather that 
he shared experiences which is intelligible to all of us, and which 
is indispensable in the redemptive process of life—it is this that 
is the stirring thing. In case that this is true, then our modern 
thought of God and our modern thought of man will allow this 
position harmoniously to be integrated in our general view of the 
world and of life. But the very words that are used seem to 
picture an individual God here, and a man here, and some third 
party coming in between them. I ask you to recall how manifold 
and complex this ecclesiastical mediation between God and man 
once was, how progressive reduction has gone on for centuries, 
and how the immanence of God now supersedes the necessity for 
. such kind of mediation at all. 

Now, our doctrine of the immanence of God, spirit of our 
spirit, and processes of our processes, and suffering in our suffer- 
ing, so that the Cross is the constant fact in life—our thought of 
that is a much more wholesome and dynamic thought than the 
Israelite and ancient historical fact detached and disparate from 
the rest of life to which we once looked back as the source of our 


| 
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strength. Thus God and Christ and cross and redemption are 
before us as well as behind us. (Applause.) 


Rev. Atzert G. Lawson: I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
as the reason given me why three different brethren did not send 
cards readily—one of the interests of our Congress, one of the 
interests most vital to us, is an out-and-out and frank and true 
volunteer discussion of all papers ‘here presented—one of our 
rules is that the appointed speaker shall not use manuscript, and 
three men have declined to send cards, or to speak, because we 
have permitted the overruling of our rule. And they have said 
that it was unfair to give a man an opportunity to present prac- 
tically a manuscript prepared beforehand when it was understood 
that they were appointed speakers, and then ask for men from 
the floor to volunteer, to think on their feet, and to discuss 
questions so important as these. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, for use in our future meetings, that 
we take a little more pains in a rightful regard for our own rules, 
and just legislation in regard to that feature on our programme, 
and I think we shall have a more lively, and more fairly distrib- 
uted, and more worthful discussion of the various questions 
presented to us. 


THE PRESIDENT: Will you take the chair for a moment? 
(Dr. Lawson took the char.) 


Dr. LetcHton WittiAMs: If you will allow the chairman to 
become a speaker for a moment, I would like to remind you of 
the difficulty of the situation, and then to say a word on this 
important matter before us. It is exceedingly difficult for those 
who have been asked to prepare addresses, so called, to come 
here with their thoughts fixed in certain channels, and then re- 
adjust those thoughts to a situation that is necessarily different 
from that which they have imagined it to be. I think, therefore, 
that we must allow some discretion, especially on philosophical 
or theological topics; we must allow some infringement of the 
rule, but I do heartily agree with Dr. Lawson, that as far as it is 
possible, we ought to abide by the rules which we have adopted ; 
I trust you will excuse the chair for offering these reasons why I 


have allowed it at all. 
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Now, to come to the discussion of the afternoon, 1 would 
suggest that the reason why we’ put one of our cherished views, 
the view of the atonement, up for first discussion, is this fact, 
that in view of the current tone of men of the day, and the influ- 
ences of that, we must again consider the question whether our 
statement of our belief needs in any way to be modified. I would 
not say with Dr. Foster personally, that it seems to me that it is 
not historical or literary criticism that forces this so much as the 
inductive method of reasoning, the scientific atmosphere in which 
we all live, because I venture to suggest to you in the words that 
I used a few moments since, the question has forced itself again 
and again on many minds how in the orderly world, where the 
sequence of cause and effect is everywhere recognized, can you 
say that a fact that happened 1,900 years ago is one that is directly 
interjecting itself, so to speak, between the individual souls today 
and the Eternal One. Now, we may just as well meet that ques- 
tion, and if we do not feel that it is fully and satisfactorily met by 
anything that has been said, at any rate we welcome the effort to 
say something. That is the way I look at it. I would not feel 
that I had been able to feel entirely satisfied with statements that 
have been recently made on that, and therefore I would not feel 
at once that I can be in entire agreement with Dr. Foster, but I 
do cherish a sort of love for a man who is willing to do what 
seems to me a courageous thing, and what I believe to be a very 
necessary thing for someone to do. I believe it is exceedingly 
necessary that we should address ourselves to the religious and 
ethical consciences of the men of our time, and these men are 
affected very largely by these drifts of opinion about us. 

Now, in all theological readjustments there must be a period 
of uncertainty, and it is a time of uncertainty with many minds, 
I myself look upon it far more hopefully than many do, and if 
I may venture now to give my own view, it will be something 
along this line, that a cataclysm has happened in this chain of cause 
and effect, and after this event which we call cataclysm, we find 
the whole chain again has started afresh, but in a somewhat 
altered way—it is a break, as it were, as we call it in geology. 
We do find again that the eternal order of things is some way or 
other manifesting itself continually in the temporal, and that it 
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manifests itself more or less in certain times, and in certain crises, 
and in certain persons, and beyond it is the eternal, and that 
therefore endures, 

We do say that in the historical processes concrete stages 
continue for long periods, and then suddenly an individual inter- 
poses, and the individual becomes the leader of a new crisis or. 
stage, and lastly, we do see that in personal experience of divine 
communion we ourselves enter into experience of divine com- 
munion in some way or other through the mediation of a symbol, 
and that the symbol is that which induces relation by suggesting 
in us the absolute, and we only get the suggestion of the absolute 
when we contemplate the symbol, and of all the symbols, the 
Christ is the one in whom we see the absolute and the divine. I 
know that those who cannot sympathize as I do with mysticism do 
not look with favor along all these lines, perhaps, but with me 
the great hope of the truth is summed up in the two words, 
_ “Mysticism” and “Socialism.” (Applause.) 


THE PresipeNT: If you gentlemen have nothing to offer in 
the way of discussion on this subject, I will call for the benedic- 
tion to be pronounced by Dr. Haywood. 

The closing prayer was offered by Dr. Haywood, after which 
an adjournment was taken to 8 o’clock P. M. 


SECOND DAY 


Evening Session 
November 10, 1909 
8 o’clock P. M. 

THe Presipent: Brethren and Sisters, the hour has arrived 
for the session of the evening. Let us join in the 1056th hymn. 
(The hymn was then sung.) 

Tue PRESIDENT: We will be led in prayer by Rev. Dr. Mer- 
riam, the editor of The Watchman. 
Dr. MerrtAm offered prayer. 


Tue PresipentT: The topic is, “Recent Tendencies to Change 
Denominational Practice: Are They Desirable?” And the first 
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of the readers is our honored brother, the editor of The Examiner, 
Dr. Conant. (Applause.) 


T. O. Conant, LL.D.: If you think you are going to get any- 
thing but straight old-fashioned orthodoxy from my paper to- 
night, you will be disappointed. 


RECENT TENDENCIES TO CHANGE 
DENOMINATIONAL PRACTICE 


Mr. Chairman: The first step away from the simplicity of the 
gospel order was taken when, very early in the history of the 
church, the ecclesiastical leaders, arrogating to themselves powers 
which did not belong to them, began to substitute their own 
fanciful interpretations for the plain precepts of Christ and the 
apostolic writers. The assumption that they were at liberty to do 
this lay at the bottom of all those terrible perversions of the 
principles of the gospel which transformed the simple brother- 
hood established by our Lord into a vast spiritual despotism, pre- 
tending to wield supernatural powers and to control the keys into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. And the most far-reaching and mischie- 
vous of these perversions was the substitution of the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration for that of the baptism of believers. From 
that malignant root sprang the mighty Upas tree of error which 
still flourishes in the Greek and Roman schisms, and too largely 
pervades even some of the Protestant communions. The Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century, whose spirit had already been 
for two hundred years in the air, was a long step backward 
toward the New Testament ideal; but alas! it proved a case of 
arrested development. For various reasons, which cannot now 
be specified, infant baptism was retained in the Reformed State 
churches, and, more than anything else, became a bar to their 
complete emancipation from some of the most pernicious errors 
of Rome. Some of these churches, and offshoots from them, still 
linger in the twilight of ecclesiastical reform, unable to free them- 
selves wholly from the traditions of men; and that others have 
approached nearer to the New Testament standard is mainly due 
to the fact that, in the midst of that deplorable arrest of progress, 
men of courage and clear vision arose who discerned and em- 
braced the truth, and at the cost of ostracism, imprisonment, 
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torture, and death, bore their testimony to the spiritual nature of 
Christ’s church and the peril of departure from the New Testa- 


- ment ideal. But for their fidelity and zeal in the face of persecu- 


tion, and the vital seed they planted and fertilized with their 
heart’s blood, there might have been no truly evangelical churches 
in the world today. Now, the vital principle on which they stood 
may be summarized in the following propositions, which I present 
as the basis of my argument today: 

I. There is but one safe guide for Christ’s disciples in the 
organization of a Christian church—the New Testament. 

Il. The New Testament, by command, precept, and example, 
plainly indicates what a Christian church should be. 

III. Any departure, for any reason, from the fundamental 
principles of this New Testament pattern is perilous to the 
spirituality of the church, and a hindrance to the spread of 
Christ’s evangel in the world. 

This is the essential spirit, if not the precise words, of our 
Baptist fathers’ message to the men of their time—a message 
vital still, and worthy of earnest heed. ; 

I. It is not many years since it would have been superfluous 
to argue for the truth of my first proposition in a Baptist assembly. 
Every Baptist held it as a sacred and irrefragable article of faith. 
“The New Testament our only rule of faith and practice,” has 
been our battle-cry for generations. But we have fallen upon 
other and, as some profess to think, more enlightened days. 
There are among us those who hold the authority of the New 
Testament in somewhat light esteem. Oh, yes! ’tis a good book— 


~ one of the best, perhaps the best, that we have. It contains much 


to which we ought to give heed. But wisdom did not die with 


the writers of it. New truth is breaking, not only out of it, as 


honest John Robinson meant, but out of the air, so to speak. 
“They didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee,” you know. And 
so they feel at liberty, like the ancient fathers, to depart from the 
pattern given, and follow the devices and desires of their own 
presumptuous hearts. | 

But this, I contend, is precisely what we have no right to do. 
Why? Because, if you please, God has been good enough to 
reveal a plan for church organization, we are not free to reject 
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or modify it to suit our own ideas. Do you say that this is beg- 
ging the question? How do you know that this plan is God- 
given? I reply that we know it, as our fathers knew it, because 
it is contained in a book which bears the hall-mark of divine 
inspiration. I know that that is a venturesome assertion in this 
age of interrogation points, but I believe the facts justify the 
statement. The question is too large to argue here. I can only 
say, briefly, that he who doubts the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment is self-condemned, confessing his lack of the spiritual dis- 
cernment necessary to an appreciation of the truth. To such a 
one it cannot be made plain. How can you describe to a blind 
man the beauty of the lily or the splendor of the stars? Inspira- 
tion is not clear, and cannot be made clear, to an unillumined mind. 
It is a spiritual truth, spiritually discerned. Our fathers learned 
what it means by faith; and so must we. And looking into the 
Book with spirit-illumined eyes, they received and humbly fol- 
lowed its teachings, and were guided to the rediscovery of truths 
long latent concerning Christ’s church—truths that were hidden 
from the wise and discerning of their day—and in the light thus 
given were able to lay foundations which have endured the test 
of time and trial, and have profoundly influenced the thought and 
action of the entire Christian world. We shall be wise if we 
follow in their steps. 

II. Since organization is essential to successful work, it ought 
not to surprise us that God should reveal the kind of organiza- 
tion he desired his church to have. And we find it in the New 
Testament. It is very simple: A company of believers in Jesus 
Christ, immersed in his name on confession of their faith, bound 
together for worship and service by their common love for him 
and for each other. That is all—divinely simple! But it is enough 
—for it works. It seems loose as a rope of sand; but the bond is 
strong as steel. Age after age it has forged ahead, a mighty and 
a united host. Against calumny, against persecution, against 
contempt, against misrepresentation, against failure to measure 
up to its own ideals, this loose organization has won great victo- 
ries, enlarged its borders, and so wrought upon even its enemies 
and detractors as largely to shape their ideal to its own God-given 
pattern. Now you may search the New Testament from A to 
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Izzard and you shall find no hint or suggestion of any organiza- 
tion more complex than that which I have described, or than 


| is embodied, in its essential features, in every Baptist church on 


the globe today. Not that the pattern extends to unessential 
details. As to these the New Testament is not explicit. The 
essentials being conformed to, there is wide liberty in details. 
Our social customs differ, in many ways, from those of the early 
disciples. The beauty of the New Testament norm is that it 
fits into every social order in every age—not the least proof of its 
divine origin. Forms of worship, modes of administration, meth- 
ods of work, anything that is not in conflict with the fundamental 
principles of the spiritual brotherhood, may be freely adopted, if 
thereby the Kingdom of Christ may be advanced. 

III. Since, then, the model is God-given, it is evident that any 
departure from its essential elements is inadmissible. We readily 
admit that the substitution of the idolatry of the mass for the 
simple meal of the Lord’s Supper is unimaginable for us. Why 
should it be thought that a radical change in the terms of admis- 
sion to the church—a change that involves a complete perversion 
as to the subjects and the mode of baptism—is less objectionable? 
Ingenious attempts have been made, of late, to show that baptism 
is no longer obligatory—if, in fact, it ever was—and therefore 
that subject and mode-are of no particular consequence. But 
there is no foundation for such a plea. There can be no manner 
of doubt that every convert in the early days was required to be 
“buried with Christ in baptism” in token of his entrance upon 


the new life in Christ. It was an obligation from which none was 


exempt. As to its present obligation, it is incumbent upon those 
who deny it to show when and by whom it was abrogated. To 
whom has Christ made it known that his disciples need no longer 
be baptized? Those who presume to set aside his law are bound 


to give conclusive reason for their presumption. But they have 


no reason. The commandment stands, unrepealed, unamended. 
Today we are confronted with a proposition to exempt certain 
disciples from compliance with this universal obligation. It is 
significant, however, that no argument is advanced in favor of 
this proposal which would not really be equally valid for exempt- 
ing all believers from baptism. Possibly that is the ultimate pur- 
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pose. But the contention is inadmissible—unless on the ground | 


that it is admissible to make the Word of God of no effect. For 
Jesus commanded it. In the same breath with which he com- 
missioned his disciples to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel, he commanded them to baptize those whom they discipled. 
If the one is not binding, then is not the other—and away goes 
your commission for evangelizing the world! But we may ven- 
ture to suppose that the apostles and their immediate converts 
knew the mind of their risen Lord; and they went right on making 
disciples and immersing them precisely as he had enjoined. What 
they did there is no possible excuse for our not doing. It is a 
plea without basis in sense or reason that asks us to subordinate 
our hallowed principles, drawn from the New Testament, to the 
mistaught consciences of some who wish to join with us, not 
from principle, but for sentimental reasons. If anyone wishes 
to join a Baptist church, let him conform to the usage of the 
church, not look to the church to conform its usage, received 
from the Lord, to his personal preference. 

And so, I contend, the new proposition—new at least to this 
country—to receive to our membership those who have not been 
scripturally baptized, who have only been subjected—who have 
not even subjected themselves—to a rite that has not the remotest 
resemblance to New Testament baptism, is not unwise only, but 
involves positive disobedience to the law and will of Christ. This 
objection is fundamental, and should be controlling. But there 
are practical consequences which would follow its adoption which 
deserve mention here. 

a) It would introduce an element of cleavage into our 
churches. There would be two classes of members, the baptized 
and the unbaptized. We boast of our democratic equality; but 
here would be a favored class, brought into the church without 
submitting to an ordinance required of others. Can we afford 
to introduce an element so likely to produce discord and division? 

b) It would tend, as it has done in England, to confuse the 
minds of the people, especially our young people—as to the 
relative importance of the two forms and subjects of the ordi- 
nance ; and in time the less convenient and agreeable form would 
be sure to be crowded into the background. 
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c) It would cause division in the denomination. American 
Baptists as a whole will never, in my judgment, tolerate a 
practice so subversive of their fundamental principles as the 
reception to membership of unbaptized persons; and the individual 
church that does adopt it is doing so at the risk of making trouble 
for itself and for its sister churches, and, so far as it can, paving 
| the way for a split just at the time when we are trying to foster 
| union with brethren from whom we have long been separated. 
We have at this very time, an illustration of what will happen i in 
the case of a church not far from Boston. 

d) It would tend to weaken the conception of our people as 
to the real meaning and importance of believers’ baptism. I am 
not at all disposed to exalt a mere form. If the form were all, I 
should say, Let it go! But in this case the form is not all—the 
form is essential to the truth expressed by it. It proclaims the 
Lord’s burial and resurrection, and the believer’s burial and resur- 
rection with him—the symbol of a fundamental and glorious fact. 
Surely our Lord knew when he instituted it whether or not it 
was needful. Are we wiser than he? 

é) Finally, the history of the church from the beginning has 
demonstrated the peril of changing an ordinance of Christ into 
a rite teaching a doctrine different from that which he intended 
it to teach. He left but two—both relating to the solemn facts 
of his death and resurrection. We as Baptists profess to desire 
above all things to conform to the will of Christ. We base our 
right to be upon such conformity. Shall we now belie our pro- 
fession in order to minister to a sickly sentimentalism which aims 
to make easy the path of disobedience in others? By such a 
course we may gain a few members, but we shall forfeit the 
respect of the world, which has hitherto accorded us—in these 
late years at least—praise for our consistency in adhering to 
principle at the sacrifice of much that is agreeable and, from a 
worldly point of view, desirable. But more than that, and 
chiefly, we should reject this new proposal because it would 
dishonor our divine Lord in the house of his friends. We could 
not do this thing without proclaiming to the world by that act 
that we no longer regard the command of Christ in the matter 
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of baptism as binding upon us. God forbid that we should ever | 
be guilty of such folly! 

But if we should be thus guilty, what then would become of 
our age-long protest against the error of infant baptism? This 
ancient rite is not simply a pretty service of dedication; it is the 
supplanting of a vital ordinance of Christ by a fundamental and 
pernicious perversion of that sacred ordinance. If now we accept 
it as valid baptism—as we shall do if we accept for membership 
those who have been thus “baptized”—we fling our protest to 
the winds, and no longer have any reason for being. We have 
committed denominational “hari-kari.” 

Just a word, in conclusion, as to other matters named in the 
programme. 

1. With regard to “open communion,” so called, allow me 
to say that Baptists ought never to have allowed themselves 
to be’ side-tracked from the main issue, which was, and is, 
believers’ baptism, to defend a matter of comparatively small 
practical moment. Our opponents were wiser in their generation 
than we. They attacked us at a point where divisions—mainly 
sentimental, but none the less powerful for that—were sure to 
arise in our own ranks; for us it was a tactical blunder to permit 
such a diversion. There our defenses were weak; on the question 
of baptism we were impregnable. I have long believed that we 
should refuse to accept the pedobaptist lead, and return to our 
main contention—believers’ immersion the sole New Testament 
baptism. 

2. With regard to “private baptism” it can only be said that, 
inasmuch as the New Testament is silent on that point, no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down. The number of witnesses is 
immaterial, and the course to be pursued should be determined 
by circumstances. 

3. Any member of a Baptist church in good standing, desiring 
to withdraw from its fellowship, is entitled by Christian courtesy 
to receive a certificate of Christian character, addressed to any 
person or body he may desire. I can see no impropriety in grant- 
ing such a certificate. And it seems to me equally plain that a 
letter from any evangelical body should be received as evidence 
of Christian character and fitness for reception to membership, 
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after compliance with the law of Christ regarding baptism. No 
right-thinking person would wish to join a Baptist church on any 
other terms. 

4. “Associated membership,” like the old New England “half- 
Way covenant,” is an absurdity. What does it mean? What 
would it amount to? Every chance attendant at a Baptist church 
today is accorded nearly every privilege belonging to a member: 
what more is wanted? Baptism and the right to vote at church 
meetings alone remain, and these can be obtained by a simple com- 

‘pliance with the command of Christ. Must we abrogate that 
law to suit the taste of these fastidious “dry Baptists”? 

Mr. Chairman, I stand simply for the maintenance of the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. The New Testament, plainly 
interpreted, is our sufficient rule of faith and practice. Let us 
accept its guidance, loyally follow it, and we shall not go astray. 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sorry that a disappointment is in store 
for the Congress, in that the next speaker is detained, and has 
sent a letter in place of his paper, which letter the Secretary will 
now read to us. 


Tue Secretary: Before leaving home I received a letter 
which I hold in my hand from Dr. Hanley, dated November 5, in 
which he states he expects to be with us beginning with Tuesday, 
and to stay throughout the Congress. I have another letter which 
I will read verbatim et literatum in accordance with the request 
contained in it. 

First Baptist CHURCH 
ELIJAH A. HANLEY, PASTOR 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
November 9, 1909 
To the Baptist Congress, Rev. Theodore A. K. Gessler, D.D., Secretary: 

Dear Brethren: At the request of your committee, I have care- 
fully prepared a paper on the subject assigned me, setting forth a 
serious situation before Baptist churches today and pointing out that 
change in policy which I believe to be required by fidelity to the truth 
and spirit of Jesus Christ and a'so by consistency with historic princi- 


ples enunciated by our fathers. 
While I firmly believe that the paper contains a vital message, I have 
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come to feel, on further consideration, that the time has not yet arrived 
when I can fully declare my views on this subject without bringing 
grief to many and without arousing controversy which by its emphasis 
on secondary things would misrepresent my real attitude and would 
greatly embarrass my present work. 

Without the least compromise as to convictions of the truth and 
ideals for the Baptist church, but with recognition of the law of growth 
in spiritual progress, I beg to send earnest regrets, after having done 
my utmost to fulfil all obligations in this matter. 

For the sake therefore of service in my own field, more important 
I believe for the progress of the denomination than anything I could 
now say at the Baptist Congress, and with the unwavering confidence 
that a larger policy in our Baptist churches must surely come, I cheer- 
fully forego the privilege of attempting to forecast what course Ameri- 
can Baptists must take for the future, if they are to fulfil their mission 
in the work of establishing the Kingdom of God. 

This communication may be read or printed, provided it be used 
entire. 

Very sincerely, 
E. A. HANLEY 


THE PRESIDENT: We regret the absence of Dr. Hanley, and 
still more the reason that he alleges for its necessity. Every man 
is a judge of his own position and his own acts. It is not for us 
to judge, but I hope and believe that any man in our denomina- 
tion could fully and freely express his opinion, provided he did 
it in a courteous and Christian way. 

The appointed speakers of the evening are now to address us. 
I hope that gentlemen who desire to take part in the discussion 
will be preparing themselves to follow immediately, and without 
pause, at the close of these two addresses. 

The first of these speakers is our honored brother, so long 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Church in this city, where he and the 
editor dwelt together in loving unity, and who is now the honored 
president of Brown University, Dr. Faunce. (Applause.) 


W.H. P. Faunce, LL.D.: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men: I am certainly in a difficult position. I cannot discuss Dr. 
Hanley’s paper, because it is not here. I cannot very well discuss 
the paper of my warm personal friend, Dr. Conant—to be candid 
—I am so much on the other side. 
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I appreciate afresh the genial, unfailing courtesy and patience 
with which he listened to my preaching in those years—it now 
seems so long ago—when he must have hoped, Sunday after 
Sunday, that I would present something along the lines of his 
thought tonight. 

Dr. Hanley’s letter affords us food for thought, even if there 
should be no discussion whatever. It is not the paper of a coward, 
of a man who skilfully retreats. On the contrary, it expresses 
definitely and clearly his view, and any man who wants to know 


_ that view in detail can talk with him. I urged him to come here. 


I saw no reason why he should not come here, why any Baptist 
should not speak his mind at this Congress. But others urged him 
very strongly not to come, and as he is doing just now a magnifi- 
cent spiritual work, he refuses to enter into any propaganda, or 
become entangled in any controversy on a subject which after 
all is on the circumference of Christian faith. 

The Baptist denomination is today experiencing two great 
movements: One a movement for organic unity in work; the 
other a movement for greater freedom from ceremonial restric- 
tion. The movement for organic unity has amazed us by its 
rapidity, its determination, its imperativeness, its success. All 
the venerable arguments from popular exegesis, just as strong 
today as ever, all the precepts of our fathers and the experience 
of two or three hundred years have been swept away in the 
imperious demand for real and visible unity in advancing the 


Kingdom of God. The other movement is working as yet under 


the surface, but working steadily, and in due time will also 
sweep away all the arguments against it, from whatever source 
they may be drawn, and will achieve in some way a larger free- 
dom, a genuine exaltation of the spirit above the letter. 

I know at least a dozen Baptist ministers in churches as 
prominent as that of Dr. Hanley’s who share his convictions and 
ought to be heard here tonight. They will be heard in the next 
ten years, either in the churches that they now serve, or in other 
churches that will be glad to listen. 

Our Baptist churches have drifted into a position at variance 
with the teachings of our Baptist fathers, at variance with our 
fundamental principle, and which is causing today great searching 
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of hearts. What is that fundamental principle? It seems a 
work of supererogation to state it. For the sake of the contrast, 
however, we may attempt a statement. Our fundamental prin- 
ciple is the assertion of the human soul, the belief that every soul 
has immediate access to God, and in his presence can stand erect 
and fearless before all human authority. The primary Baptist 
position is the vindication of the individual, not only his right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, but 
to formulate his own faith, and to interpret Scripture and history 
for himself. It is to affirm what Celsus denied, when he said: 
“The root of Christianity is an excessive valuation of the human 
soul, and the absurd idea that God takes interest in man.” The 
eternal value of the soul, the interest of God in man, and the 
immediate access of every man to God we steadily affirm. We 
hold that the Christian religion is a spiritual experience and 

possession ; not a code of laws to be obeyed, not a set of external 
- requirements to which we must adhere, not a series of propositions 
to which we must give intellectual assent, not a set of ceremonies 
which must be performed, but an experience “hid with Christ in 
God.” Such expressions are almost too sacred to be used in 
debate; they go too deep; they touch the very roots of our being. 
These great affirmations and insights have generated the enthusi- 
asm which has carried our churches into every continent and the 
islands of the sea. “Baptist history has been a bush aflame with 
the presence of God.” 

Now there are two corollaries from this position, both very 
obvious. One is that religion must be free from state control. 
Surely we need say nothing about that tonight. The other is that 
believers are free from sacramentalism of every kind. Sacra- 
mentalism means either belief in the magical efficacy of certain 
sacred objects, or a literal bondage to certain clauses in formulas, 
incantations, or documents. When sacramentalism deals with 
crucifixes and holy water and swinging censers it attributes 
magical efficacy to the material objects. When sacramentalism 
deals with ancient formulas or phrases in liturgy or sacred docu- 
ments and declares that the essence of religious life is literal 
adherence and conformity to these formulas or phrases, it is 
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literalism. This sacramentalism is materialism on the one hand, or 
literalism on the other. 

For instance, as we all know, the sacramentalist says: “ ‘Bap- 
tism doth now save us;’ is it not so written in the Scripture? How 
then dare you call baptism a mere symbolic act? -Has not-the 
very Word of God proclaimed that baptism is a saving rite?” 

Again the sacramentalist quotes: “This is my body.” We all 
remember how Luther brought down his fist upon the table in 
his argument with Zwingli again and again, and said, “Here is 
the Scripture: ‘this is my body.’” When Zwingli, forerunner of 
the Baptists, affirmed that the bread simply represented the Lord, 
Luther repelled the idea as dishonoring to Scripture. Again he 
quoted: “This is my blood,” and to him anyone who affirmed it 
to be simply a symbol, a mere help to the spiritual memory of our 
Lord, was taking the heart out of this most sacred ceremony of 
the Christian faith. 

The sacramentalist quotes again: “Through the laying-on of 
hands the Holy Ghost was given.” “That,” he says, “is the very 
word of God. Beware how you make it of none effect by your 
tradition. It means that without the laying-on of hands there is 
no such thing as apostolic succession or apostolic success. This 
is the divinely prescribed form for the conveyance of the Spirit.” 
And that again is literalism. 

But are we ourselves wholly free from this literalism? Our 
fathers fought for their freedom from formulas and ritual. Are 
we still fighting for it? Today in the opinion of the whole Chris- 
tian world, outside the Baptist church, by a most unhappy mis- 
understanding, we are understood to lay our chief emphasis on 


the ritualistic element in religion. This perpetual misunderstand- 


ing is, in the phrase of Dr. John Clifford, “one of the most 
ghastly ironies of history.” 
Go out into the street here tonight and take any ten men pass- 
ing this church, men of intelligence and men of Christian training, 
and say to those men: “What do the people inside that church 
tonight mainly stand for?” And out of ten men, intelligent and 
Christian, nine will answer: “Those people stand for a tremen- 
dous emphasis on the ceremonial element in Christianity.” You 
say that is a sad misconstruction, and so it is. But it is miscon- 
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struction not only by the rank and file, but by the most intelligent 
men in the Christian world. I have a sentence burning in my 
memory tonight from the last book of George A. Gordon, Re- 
ligion and Miracle. Dr. Gordon is one of the most sincere and 
intelligent and truly prophetic preachers in America today. In 
that latest book he says in a sentence which many of us will 
resent: “The Baptist cannot surrender a mere form, even for the 
sake of the Eternal Spirit.” Do you say that is false witness? 
It is the judgment of one of the keenest minds and best informed 
men in the modern world. The triumphs we have gained in 
missions are too often overlooked today. What we have done 
in magnificent service for the separation of church and state is 
in the background today. The emphasis is not where our fathers 
put it. They fought for freedom and for liberty and for spiritual 
religion. Our emphasis against our will seems somehow to rest 
chiefly on the ritualistic element in religion. 

Who then is responsible for this? Largely the popular de- 
fenders and exponents of our Baptist tradition. For when we 
come to these exponents and read the little tracts that they hand 
around in the interest of propaganda, this is what we hear them 
say: “Is not the fundamental virtue of the Christian life obedi- 
ence? But obedience specifically requires a definite ritual. 
Therefore, no man is a true Christian in the fullest and deepest 
sense of the word until he has been through this particular phase 
of obedience.” Obedience thus is singled out as the primal 
quality of the Christian life. But what do they mean by obedi- 
ence? If by obedience they mean absorbing and assimilating the 
life of Christ, if they mean sharing his attitude toward God and 
toward man, if they mean absolute surrender of spirit for the 
great ends for which he lived, then obedience is indeed the primal 
virtue of the Christian life. But if they mean conformity of ritual 
to a few clauses in certain ancient and disputed texts, then I deny 
that in any genuine sense ceremonial obedience is the primary 
virtue of the Christian life. 

Are not some of our friends familiar with modern textual 
criticism? Surely they are. Does biblical scholarship leave us 
any passage which makes it indubitably certain that Christ re- 
garded his religion as bound up forevermore through all the 
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millenniums with a particular ritual? I will not answer that 
question. Each man must answer it for himself. Some men will 
doubtless always regard ceremonial obedience as the great test 
of discipleship, while others will make moral likeness to our Lord 
and possession of his spirit the final and sufficient criterion. 

If I wanted to make the Baptist position—and I am a Baptist 
from the soles of my feet to the crown of my head—if I wanted 
to make the Baptist position, for which our fathers lived and died, 
absolutely clear to the Christian world, I would ask a hundred 
Baptist ministers to preach next Sunday morning from the text, 
“Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples.” -And when they 
had done that I would ask them to preach on the following Sun- 
day morning from the text: “I thank God I baptized none of 
you.” In all seriousness I say it, if a hundred Baptist ministers 
were to preach from these two texts on successive Sundays the 
original Baptist position, which made personal faith the essential 
for admission to a regenerate church, would become obviously 
plain to the whole Christian world. Such preaching would not 
involve the surrender of any principle or any symbol, but simply 
put the symbol in its original and proper place. Of course, 
BamriSew means precisely what we have always said it means. 
The battle of exegesis has been fought and won. But after all, 
what would our Lord think of the mountainous erudition piled on 
the study of that one word? Would he count it vastly more im- 
portant than the discussion on the length of the fringe of the 
Jewish garments? The battle of exegesis has been won; but 
the battle for spirituality remains yet to be fought and won; the 
battle for a life that shall place the supreme emphasis on a man’s 
Christ-likeness, and on his faith in God the Father and his only 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Theoretically we profess to exalt 
the spirit above the letter; but is that the practical result? 

Today the churches all around this one, in whose sanctuary 
we meet, are receiving Christians of every kind, if they truly 
believe in Jesus Christ. This church is receiving one species of 
Christian only, that which fully acknowledges that without the 
ritualistic element there is no full obedience. Yet no ritualistic 
requirement can ever rank with spiritual demands. Though it 
were blazoned on the sky, though it were spoken out of the clouds, 
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no ritualistic requirement can ever take rank with the command 
to love one’s God and love his neighbor as himself. These are 
the supreme things in religion, and somehow we must make them 
seem so. 

Now, as regards the details on this printed programme, I do 
not feel much anxiety about them. I am not here to lay out any 
programme or make any recommendation. I am merely diagnos- 
ing a condition. We must not shut our eyes to changes that have 
already occurred. “Open communion” I see on the programme 
as an appointed subject for discussion. But we already have that 
in nearly all the most influential churches of the North. In some 
we have more than that. I wonder what Dr. Edward Bright, the 
“grand old man” of thirty years ago, would say, if he knew of 
the present attitude of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of which 
he was a member? Would he rise from his rest and dis-fellowship 
the church, and dis-fellowship any of us who condone the attitude 
of the church? Yet with that attitude the last three pastors of 
the church are in cordial sympathy. 

Brethren, we should be standing in another and larger way for 
just what those stalwart men and women stood for in the last 
generation—obedience to Christ. Only let our obedience be of 
the spirit before the letter, and make it clear that our main doc- 
trine is not a dispute regarding the meaning of a word, but a 
demand for faith in the living God. The great contention of our 
Baptist fathers was not regarding the mode of baptism, but the 
subject of baptism, i.e., not regarding the outer, but the inner 
requirement. While the world stands the original form of bap- 
tism will doubtless endure. It is pictorial, and in it the great 
apostle to the gentiles saw symbols of cardinal Christian facts. 
It is an exact imitation of our Lord’s act, as other forms are not. 
Through it millions have entered into the joy of absolute sur- 
render. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that many among 
us are refusing longer to punish by exclusion from the Lord’s 
table their fellow-Christians who think the outer ritual unessen- 
tial to. spiritual discipleship. 

So today there is a great movement among our people toward 
a depression of insistence on ritual, and a reaffirmation of the 
supremacy of the spiritual. Just how this supremacy is to be 
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made manifest we cannot say. The little devices mentioned on 
our printed programme—“Associate Membership,” etc.—may: be 


_ wise or unwise. We cannot compel our churches to any rigid 


order. But we can all unitedly determine to set ourselves right 
before God and man by making likeness to Christ the supreme 


_ thing in the Christian life. Thus shall our churches be truly rep- . 
_ resentative, not of a school of exegesis, but of the entire Kingdom 


of God. 
But someone may say, Where then does the function of our 


| denomination come in? What is left as our “distinctive tenet’? 
Just what was left to our fathers—evangelism, Christian educa- 
_ tion, the exaltation of the spirit of Christ above the letter of any 
}law. This last week a New York clergyman in one of our sister 
| churches—for every Christian church is a sister church—publicly 
said: “We believe in the salvation of souls through the sacra- 
mental system. .... With (many) Protestants salvation is ob- 
| tained through faith and conversion. Our prayer-book teaches - 
' us that we must come to God through baptism, confirmation, and 
holy eucharist.”” As long as sincere Christian men believe that, 
| our Baptist churches will have a function divinely given, and will. 
' continue to affirm that, useful, beautiful, historical as ritual may 
| be, men are not driven to come to the Father through eucharist or 
confirmation or baptism, but they come in spirit and truth. 


Spirit with Spirit can meet, 
Closer is he than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet. (A pplause.) 


THE Present: We gladly welcome to this platform Rev. 


| Gwilym O. Griffith, of Brooklyn, who is the second appointed 
speaker on this topic. 


Rey. Gwitym O. GrirritH: Mr. Chairman and Dear Friends: 


I find myself in somewhat of the attitude equal to that which Dr. 
| Faunce complained of, for those things that I came here prepared 
to affirm were in part so much better affirmed by Dr. Conant than 
I could possibly state them, and those things in which I came 
| prepared to disagree with Dr, Conant (for I was not surprised or 
| disappointed by his paper) I found answered so unanswerably by 
| the last speaker that I am very much inclined to wish myself in 
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the place of Dr. Hanley, i os to have written a paper and stayed 
away. (Laughter.) 

However, it is ee of course, in a discussion such as 
this to treat exhaustively upon any other of the subjects we have 
before us within a speech limited to twenty minutes. I shall say in 
regard to the general theme of the possibility of contemplated 
change in denominational practice, that the subject is an open one, 
and we have not reached the point of finality. We cannot affirm 
that we have so perfectly wrought out our ecclesiastical or de- 
nominational systems according to the pattern shown us on the 
Mount, that to suggest any alteration or change would be sac- 
rilegious. We stand as Baptists for certain principles that abide 
against all changes of men or methods, all mutation and fluctua- 
tion of the passing ages. These are fundamental principles of 
evangelical faith and practice. But how impossible it would be 
for us to affirm that the deductions and constructions woven 
around these fundamental principles are absolutely final! These 
things are subject to the law of change and alteration and progress 
that governs all things that are the emanation of the human mind 
(and our denominational system is the product of fallible minds). 
It is very easy to state, as we heard stated in the paper which was 
read, that there are certain fundamental facts in the Bible regard- 
ing church constitutions which are perfectly plain and which 
God has been good enough to make known to us, and that this 
settles the question once for all regarding the practices of the 
Baptist church. The fact is that when we pass from these funda- 
mental facts to their interpretation, we find ourselves at once in 
the realm of diversity, variety, and contrariety. In these things 
we must absolutely repudiate any suggestion of finality. I am 
aware that this is perfectly platitudinous, but the pity is that we 
have to reiterate these platitudes, because there is in our churches 
an attitude, not perhaps a representative attitude, but one that 
is sufficiently garrulous and which would claim for these denom- 
inational practices an absolute finality that does not belong to 
them. Its representatives are too ready to raise the cry of sac- 
rilege against those who advocate denominational reform, as if 
those who suggested the change were putting forth their hand, 
as the Chairman said, to steady the Ark, when all they may be 
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_ doing is putting forth their hand to overthrow the pedestal of 
Dagon. 
- ___ Now, there is another word on this subject: We must consider 
all the subjects of this evening’s discussion on their own merits. 
_ They must have separate discussion. I mention this. because it is 
too glibly assumed, that in regard to those who entertain a view 
favoring some reform respecting one of these matters that concern 
our Baptist faith and order—it is too glibly assumed, I say, that 
they must necessarily be on the side of reform and drastic revolu- 
_tion regarding all these other matters that may be brought into 
question. For instance, if a man suggest reform in the matter of 
open communion (and I do not think that this matter of open 
communion is altogether the dead issue that has been suggested 
tonight ; if some of my friends had been through a Baptist council 
_ here in the East that it was my pleasure, or pain, rather, to stub- 
mit to a few months ago, perhaps they would temper their | 
opinion) ; if a man, I say, suggest reform in this matter of com- 
munion, he is very likely to be charged forthwith with being in 
|» favor of associated membership and all the other terrible heresies 
| which have been listed on the programme tonight. 
k Well, now, for my own part I am not in favor of associated 
| membership, and I repudiate the idea that to stand for any one of 
these reforms means to be heretical on all the other charges. It 
does seem that there are some good friends who hold their 
opinions, their Baptist convictions, as so many pegs in a bundle 
} of kindling wood; if one peg is knocked out, the whole bundle 
| falls through, and these friends cannot conceive it possible for 
| anyone to maintain a radical attitude regarding one of these sub- 
| jects, without his being altogether out of sympathy with the 
| so-called conservative view in regard to the others. 
# Now, our position is not of that sort. We do not hold our 
/ convictions as so much dead wood to be bound up in an orthodox 
knot, and useful occasionally for throwing at the head of a hereti- 
cal intruder, or to throw into a heretic’s bonfire. We hold our 
convictions rather as branches united to a living vine, and when 
| one of these branches is dead we cast it away, but the vine of our 
| Baptist convictions is not the loser thereby. It grows and flour- 
h ishes all the more for its riddance of so much dead wood. And 
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then in this matter (if I may refer very briefly now in the time 
that is allotted me)—in this matter of open communion, I would 
suggest that it cannot be argued on the basis of expediency. I do 
deplore very deeply that argument that is reiterated so constantly 
in our papers and in our councils, that really it would not pay for 
us as Baptist churches to entertain this suggested reform, because 
(to take one instance, the case of the English churches) it has 
been shown so often that the English churches have lost in mem- 
bership because of this change. Now, I will not controvert that 
statement. I believe it to be absolutely false, absolutely mistaken. 
But I do protest against the argument itself, as though any such 
argument should deter us for one instant from taking our stand 
for the principle of open communion, if we believe it is right. It 
is not for us to be totting up figures and asking, “Will it pay? 
Will it pay?” The question is not to be settled that way. The 
question is not, Will it mean a shrinkage in membership, or will it 
mean an augmentation of membership? The question is, Is it 
right? If it is right, then let us announce it; let us not main- 
tain an ambiguous reticence; let us announce it. The ques- 
tion must be forced to this issue; all these questions that have 
come up before us must be brought to this issue: Are they right 
in principle? Are they scriptural? Are they in conformity with 
the Catholic spirit, with the apostolic spirit, with the Christian 
spirit, or are they not? That is the issue. 

To refer again to the question of open communion, the ques- 
tion is, Is it scriptural, or is close communion mereiy an outworn 
expediency (that has served its time and served its ends, and 
served them well) but an outworn expediency like the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness that did good service in its day, amidst 
the fiery serpents, but which in the day when it became an ideal- 
istic conventionality was a hindrance to the spiritual progress of 
the people, and had to be hammered to fragments? 

Here is the question, then: Is it scriptural? Is it one of 
those eternal fundamental principles of our evangelical faith? 
Or is it a changing expedient? We are quite prepared to take 
that stand and have it discussed on that basis. 

And then all these questions must be regarded in their corre- 
lations. It is impossible to regard any of these denomina- 
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tional questions merely in their denominational relations. We 
must have a wider horizon. An artificial horizon may be of 
great value to an Arctic explorer, but there is a kind of artificial 
horizon which is sometimes the implement of the denominational- 
ist, and which is of very doubtful value. I mean the artificial 
horizon which confines his vision within denominational limits 
so that he becomes unable to view things in their proper propor- 
tion and perspective. 

No man has a right to be in denominational affairs like a cow 
in a clover patch, believing that the end of all things is the other 
side of his own denominational fence. He must take a broader 
outlook, and view these questions in relation to a larger per- 
spective. 

Now, it is impossible for us to escape the fact that we are now 
in the throes of a great movement that is making for unity and 
solidarity. We are certainly in the presence of arrayed and 
marshaled forces of evil which maintain a sinister and menacing 
solidarity. We ourselves as a Christian church in this world have 
found ourselves disorganized, badly disciplined, and cursed by 
ecclesiastical feudalism. And now we find ourselves, as never 
before, in the midst of a movement that is making for the gradual 
unification of the Christian forces. We have come to see that this 
growing solidarity, cannot be expressed in terms of intellectual 
uniformity; we will not perpetuate the mistake of Romanism, 
the terrific blunder of Romanism. We are coming to understand 
that when we read of our “coming into the unity of the faith and ~ 
knowledge of the Son of God” we are, I say, coming to under- 
stand by that unity, a spiritual unity; by that faith, not faith as 
an articled confession, not faith as a theological creed, but a 
repose of the heart, a personal confidence and personal trust in a 
personal Christ ; and by that knowledge we do not mean the accu- 
mulation of any intellectual perceptions but a personal intimacy 
with Christ, a heart-knowledge of him. And we are looking about 
for the expression and the formation of that deeper unity which 
we believe is to come to the church of God, if the church of God 
is to be saved from disaster and catastrophe in our age. And I 
say we find that the consciousness of this unity deepens more and 
more as we look toward the Cross, and as we associate the idea 
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of the Cross in the mind of Christ and our own experiences with 
the sacrament, the simple ordinance, which he himself has or- 
dained, we find this to be the great rendezvous, the great 
rallying-point where the hosts of God forget their ecclesiastical 
feuds and feudalisms, and meet and mingle and merge in Christian 
fellowship. There, at any rate—as we foregather in obedience 
to the command of Christ to all loyal and obedient-hearted dis- 
ciples—as we foregather around the table of the Lord, our 
divisions, our controversies, our animosities must cease for that 
one brief hour at least where we unite not to discuss, not to 
dispute, and not to debate, but to worship and adore. And I say, 
Sir (if you will allow me this closing moment of my address), 
those of us who stand for close communion have a grave and 
awful responsibility, as we pile up our barricades around the 
Lord’s table and draw the cords of our denominationalism around 
it, and stand before these vast approaching hosts and say, “Hands 
off! Break away! Be off! This is the Lord’s table, and we Baptists 
are the sole custodians of it! None but Baptists need apply 
here!” I say that if we can stand in that position we must be 
able to give a reason, an overwhelming reason, to our sister de- 
nominations who inquire into the justification of such an attitude, 
before we can save ourselves as Baptists from the deserved cen- 
sure and displeasure of the church of Christ. And when we come 
to inquire into that reason, what do we find but this, that it is the 
old played-out, exploded shibboleth of intellectual conformity that 
has been raised again? For why will not my close-communion 
brother allow his non-Baptist brother to approach the Lord’s table? 
Why is he suspicious of him and why is he jealous of him? Why 
is he uneasy when he approaches? Why? Simply because on 
this one point of church ritual he himself is unable to conform 
intellectually with the Baptist brethren. Now, we would not for 
a moment suggest that our non-Baptist brethren are deliberately 
disobedient in their attitude toward the command of Christ—I 
know there are individual cases, | understand that—but.you and 
I would not for a moment assert that the great non-Baptist de- 
nominations of Protestantism have been founded on a basis of 
antagonism to this command of Christ, and have been from the 
first inspired with the spirit of mutiny and disobedience. To say 
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that would be preposterous. What is the position? Simply that 
on this one point of ritual they are unable to interpret that com- 
mand of the Lord and that ordinance of the Christian church in 
a way that conforms with the interpretation of the Baptist church. 
It is a matter of intellectual nonconformity only. When my 
close-Baptist brother sees his Arminian friend approaching the 
table, he does not say, “I object; I myself am a Calvinist, and you 
are not; you will not conform intellectually with me in this matter 
and I object to your communing.” Nor would my close-Baptist 
brother, finding a man sitting next to him in a Baptist church 
who differs from him in regard to the inspiration of Scripture, 
object to pass the elements to him. Oh, no; but when he finds a 
man that differs from him in his interpretation of the Scriptures, 
not in the matter affecting the fundamental principles of our 
evangelical faith, but on the matter of Christian ritual, then he 
puts up the bar and says, “Hands off, clear away, none but Bap- 
tists need apply.” I say that is deplorable; that is impossible; 
that is an impossible state of things. I say impossible because I 
don’t think that such a state of things really exists, except in 
theory today, at least here in the East. At least you will find very 
few Baptist churches in the East here that are living up to their 
close-communion principles. But assuredly, my dear friends, the 
time has come for us to break the ambiguous reticence that has 
so long prevailed and to come out clearly and boldly in these 
matters and state what we believe to be true in the broadest toler- 
ance, in the spirit of the Christ, in the spirit of the courage of 
the Christ. 

I am sorry if I have spoken perhaps too controversially. I 
scarcely have touched on other matters that are of as much or 
more importance. 

I thank you for the patience you have accorded me in listening 
to these words, and I would simply desire to affirm once more 
at the close what the speaker who preceded me affirmed, that 
after all the fundamentals of our Baptist position and faith are 
not those of ritual, but those that lie deep in the spiritualities of 
the Christian religion. (Ap/lause.) 

Tue Presipent: Ladies and gentlemen, I am very glad to 
say that we have a very prompt and interesting response to the 
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invitation to talk. I have been handed six cards of those who are 
willing to talk to us. I will first call upon our honored brother, 
Mr. Barnes, for many years the secretary of our state convention. 
Mr. H. W. Barnes: Mr. Moderator, and Brethren of the 
Congress: I shall certainly be obliged to differ very positively 
from some of the utterances which have been heard here this 
evening. I am glad, however, to believe that down deeper than 
appearances, which sometimes do not mean just what is in the 
hearts and minds, I am in very much closer agreement with them 
than my words, compared to theirs, would seem to indicate. In 
the first place I believe that there is a very positive and decided 
reason in Christ’s purposes and in Christianity’s representation 
of the initiatory ordinance of baptism, as positively representing 
and picturing the great realities or the very fundamentals of 
Christianity as a system, and the great realities of the experiences 
of Christianity ; both of them are set forth in the simple act of 
immersion implying also resurrection. So far as I can judge, I 
say that there is not another possible act, within the scope of 
man’s imagination, that can do that. Immersion represents 
the death and burial of Christ, and the resurrection of Christ, and 
these two are the fundamental doctrines in Christianity. Repent- 
ance through sin, death unto it, new life unto God by regenera- 
tion, are the fundamental facts of Christian experience, and both 
the fundamental doctrines and the fundamental facts are pre- 
sented pictorially in baptism. The Trinity bore witness in the 
baptism of Jesus, by its presence, and voice, to the significance of 
that service of immersion. So much on the question of baptism. 
A person deaf and dumb can act out in that ordinance his 
faith in Christ as crucified and raised again for him, and his 
personal experience as dying unto sin and living again unto God. 
And if there was no other reason for maintaining it, this is a 
sufficient reason for maintaining baptism unto the end of time. 
Now as to another matter, it is assumed all the way through 
here, at least in the attitude of certain brethren, that the Lord’s 
Supper is a communion of people with each other. I do not read 
my Bible that way. The very meaning of communion is an actual 
giving and receiving, and the Scripture declaration is that the 
bread that we break is the communion of the body of Christ, and 
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the cup which we drink is the communion of the blood of Christ. 
He gives and we receive. The Lord’s Supper is not a communion 


of people with each other, but of individual members with Jesus 


Christ. What have I to do then with the question of another’s 
coming or not coming? I have only to do with it by my teaching 
what the will of the Lord is. I am not a sheriff to arrest a 
person who is violating the law of Christ here or elsewhere. If I 
teach that the ordinances are not individually complete, but are 
complementary, I cannot say that our baptism is completed with- 
out the Lord’s Supper to follow it, and the significance of the one 
runs into the other. If, therefore, baptism be the initial profession 
of the faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and personal piety, the 
profession of personal piety, is the condition of rightly partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper, then a person does not come in that manner 
to the Lord’s Supper if he has neglected to be baptized. This is 
the position which I have held and grown into in fifty-six years 
in the ministry, and a pretty careful study of the Scriptures and 
of Christian matters. (Applause.) 


THe PreEsIDENT: I still have six cards and less than thirty 
minutes. Can the brethren be trusted to limit themselves to half 
time? I will first call on Brother Charles R. McNally, now of 
New London, whom we are very glad to have with us again. 


Rev. Cuarvtes R. McNatty: I heard of a couple who were 
married and entered into an agreement that all of the girls that 
appeared in the family were to be named by the wife, and all of 


_ the boys were to be named by the husband. The husband was a 


traveling man, and he was away from home when the first arrival 
came. The message came that there was not one, but two, and 


that they were both girls. He hurried home, and with some 
amusement put it up to his wife that she was to name the new 


arrivals. She was truly troubled for a little while, but finally 
decided that she would name one Kate and the other Duplicate. 
(Laughter.) It happened that there was to be another arrival in 


- that home, and at that time they were again twins, and they were 


boys. The wife looked to the husband to name the boys. It was 
his turn to be puzzled, but he finally got back at her and said, 
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“All right, I have the names. I will name one Pete and the 
other Repeat.” 

Now, the thing pees still a third time, and they were 
boys, and he was truly puzzled this time, but after pondering 
awhile he decided to name one Max and the other Climax, and 
said that would end it. 

Now, what we have been saying here tonight seems to be a 
case of duplicate and repeat, but we have not yet got to the desired 
climax by any means. There seems to be a pretty general feeling 
that a kindly spirit in interpretation does largest justice to the 
spirit of the Master. The first principle of the Christ life is the 
manifestation of the Christ spirit. This must show itself in all 
our fellowship, not only with Christians of our own body, but 
with all Christians who are such in the evidences of their life. 
It is to be feared that some of us have been so over-zealous in our 
love of the form that we have violated this fundamental require- 
ment, namely, the manifestation of the spirit of Christ in a kindly 
and generous fellowship. 

It seems to me that there is possibly an aspect of the truth 
concerning these ordinances which has not been recognized and 
emphasized as I believe it ought to be. We have had insufficient 
emphasis placed upon the real spiritual contents of the ordinances 
themselves. I believe the ordinance of baptism and the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper to have been distinctly appointed by Jesus 
Christ for definite spiritual ends. No man can see the ordinance 
of baptism as we perform it in our Baptist churches, and ask the 
question, “What are they doing?” without having Jesus Christ 
in his sinless beauty, him crucified, buried, and raised again, 
preached to him. I had a beautiful illustration of that a while ago 
up in New London. A young man came to me and wanted to 
have the service of baptism explained to him and we sat down 
together. He had a Bible with him, with marked passages, and 
as I turned to the various passages relating to baptism I found 
that he had them all marked, and knew of them and had studied 


them. I said, “You don’t seem to need much instruction from — 
me.” He said, “I should like to follow the Lord in baptism. I 
was converted three years ago, but have never had this thing 


presented to me before. Ever since I saw the service of baptism 
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about two weeks ago in your church here, I have desired to be 
baptized.” Now, my point is that I believe there is a spiritual 
content in baptism which if we emphasized more as a positive 
teaching, aside from all spirit of controversy, would cause the 
ordinance to do its own work. If we have less controversy about 
these questions, we can trust the spirit of the Lord to bless them 
to the spiritual upbuilding of those who will receive the true 
teaching. The same thing is true also of the Lord’s Supper. I 
can remember one instance in connection with my ministry in 
Brooklyn, when one of the good deacons there looked me in the 
eye with rather protruding eyeballs, and told me with the utmost 
alarm that if I remained pastor of that church it would not remain 
a Baptist church. Now, as an illustration that the churches do 
progress in liberality in these matters, ohserve that my good 
brother Griffith whom I have never had the pleasure of meeting © 
or seeing until tonight, has come in to carry on that work to give 
instruction in the matter of open-minded interpretation with even 
more vigor than I. It was a case surely of Max and Climax. 
Perhaps this is indicative of the future attitude of our churches. 
(Applause.) 


Tue PRESIDENT: Brethren, some will certainly be left out 
unless you limit yourselves. I next will call on Rev. Robert 
George Boville: ; 


Dr. Bovitte: We enjoy tonight the unusual pleasure of 
criticizing ourselves, and believe that the insertion of this dis- 
cussion in the topic of the programme should be looked upon as 
proof that the Baptist Congress regards the Baptist church as of 
some value—as of so much value to America that they think its 
form ought to be discussed and its doctrines ought to be can- 
vassed. I for one am heartily of those who revere the fathers, ° 
the fathers that have carried the burden and heat of the day; that 
have held by the old standards; that have held by the old faith, 
and that have battled for the kingdom of God in the midst of 
great adversity and when the church was in the minority. I 
revere them for those great services that they have done, and 
while I may not view matters quite as they do, I want to say 
as my first word that the men that founded the Baptist Missionary 
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Society, and the men who cut the original tracks through the 
hard fastnesses of this country for Baptist success are men that 
must always be spoken of with great reverence and regard. If 
the discussion of the new departures that are spoken of here 
tonight means that we are to have a church of anaemic quality, 
means that we are to have hardly enough of belief to make it 
worth our while to exist, I for one don’t care to belong to a 
church of that kind. I want to belong to a church that believes 
enough to make it feel it is necessary, and a church that believes 
enough in the great fundamental truths of religion to furnish 
members who will contribute to home missions in a state like 
this one and one-quarter millions, and five millions to foreign 
missions in the great work of spreading the kingdom of God. 
And if any change of doctrine were to deter any man from 
writing a huge check for the progress of the kingdom of God, I 
for one would be against anything of this kind. 

Christian men among us divide themselves into two classes 
which might be roughly called organization men and organic 
men}; organization men who look at the church largely from the 
standpoint of simple organization, and who believe that the form 
of the organization is essential to its continuance, and who, be- 
cause of the instinct of preservation, which is deeply founded in 
the human heart, originally were moved to add as a safeguard to 
our church, the practice of close communion. 

Someone asked me recently if I believed in the closed shop 
of the workman. I said: “No, I do not believe in the closed 
shop, nor do I believe that it will survive, but it is the workman’s 
rough bludgeon with which he is fighting the close corporation of 
capital, and until he fights that battle I cannot condemn him if 
he carries on the practice of the closed shop.” And so to me 
“close communion was nothing but the necessary result of the 
limitation of the denominations in their early contest, and the 
brethren who regard it as a matter of importance in the denomi- 
nation, must admit that the time has come when the closed shop 
can practically be done away with. Organization men insist on 
regularity; to them regularity is a supreme matter; they look 
at the question of regularity so closely that if you don’t vote the 
regular ticket you become disqualified and are practically thrown 
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| 
| out of the party; with them regularity is a man’s adhesion to the 
| details of his denomination, so that they often place more em- 
_ phasis on that than on his moral character, on his moral stamina, 
| on his moral truthfulness, and sometimes even on his moral 
| 


honesty. Regularity makes them forget sometimes that the high- 
est form of loyalty to a man’s denomination is like the highest’ 
| form of loyalty to a man’s country, that is, to differ from it on 
| great and important questions, and to stand for that higher 
| loyalty, which means direct loyalty to the Head of the church. 
On the other hand there are the organic men to whom the 
| church is an organism with a divine life and definite character, 
_ but an organism which began as a germ—as the Christian germ 
—and because it began as the Christian germ it was bound in the 
growth of time to develop itself along various lines. To me it 
is unthinkable that there is but one church polity laid down in 
the New Testament, just as unthinkable as that God has ordained 
just one form of political government for the great varieties of 
the human race. This germ that God has created has grown into 
_ manifold forms, and the natural sequence is that we have today 
'-on the face of the earth great varieties of organizations who 
would not be satisfied by one particular form. I believe that if 
you run through the New Testament carefully you will find in it 
| germs of Congregationalism, and germs of Presbyterianism, and 
semi-[piscopacy. 
| The Christian germ began with the power of adaptation and 
of meeting new conditions as they arise from time to time. It 
is like a boy who grows, and as he grows he changes his garment 
from the garments of a boy to the toga of a young man and the 
matured life. So the church has the power to change its form: 
not its inherent character, but its dress and its polity. Its practice 
is in fact but the dress which the church wears. If this be true, 
the quest for heresy today should be a heresy defined as a failure 
‘to carry out the purpose of God—heresy, a refusal to think 
squarely and honestly; heresy, a failure to practice intellectual 
_ straightforwardness ; heresy, anaemic blood and unwillingness to 
_ go forward in answer to the call of the great Master himself to 
win the world for Christ by the teaching of the great vital doc- 
_ trines of religion. (Applause.) 
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Tue Presipent: I have five cards, brethren, and but fifteen 
minutes; can you limit your remarks to three minutes apiece? I 
will now call on Rev. William Henry Bawden. 


Dr. Bawpen: Mr. President, there is just one thing that 
brings me to my feet tonight—the phrase, “The faith once for all 
delivered unto the saints.” Some time ago I attempted to prepare 
a sermon from that text, but could not because I found the word 
“faith” did not mean what I thought it meant. I found it to 
mean a definite deposit of doctrine. But when I turned to look 
for that deposit of doctrine I could not find it. Without going 
outside our own denomination, right in this congregation tonight, 
are there any two people’ who will agree in putting down on a 
piece of paper what they believe to be that deposit of faith? And 
when we turn to the New Testament can we find it there? Peter 
is set over against Paul, both of them over against John, and all 
of them over against Christ. Instead of a deposit of doctrine 
may be found a spirit. The same night in which Jesus was be- 
trayed he took bread and gave thanks. That same night in which 
he was betrayed he also said to his disciples: “I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; but when the 
Spirit of truth is come he will lead you into all the truth.” Why 
cling to the former, and not insist upon the latter? 

Brethren, it seems to me that in relation to these questions our 
position as Baptists ought to be, not that of the ear to the ground, 
to catch the echo of what our fathers may have said, although 
we may reverence them highly, but rather that of the ear open 
toward heaven, to hear what the Spirit of God may whisper to 
us now, in this year of Christ, 1909. (Applause.) 


Tur Presipent: I will now call upon Rev. Alfred H. C. 
Morse, of Strong Place. 
Rev. A. H. C. Morse: I am sorry now that I sent my card to : 
the desk for two reasons. One is, because no man can say what 
he ought to say in three minutes and there are others whose cards 
ought to be called for instead of mine. And a second reason for | 
which I regret having sent my card is this; that I have always : 
had the reputation of being progressive; but when I stand beside 
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some of the brethren here tonight, I find I am a long way behind 
them. Yet I believe we have this evening listened to a representa- 


_ tive discussion in a Baptist Congress. 


I remember when, ten or twelve years ago, I first made 


_ my acquaintance with a Baptist Congress, they were discussing 


ii gl 


| another question which was kindred to this: “Is baptism essen- . 
, tial to church membership?” and I remember the furor created 


' in Buffalo after this discussion that came up. This reminds me 


of a story that is told of the time when the railroad was put 
over the western plains. I think of that frequently when the 
Baptist Congress assembles. A man on the western plains had 


"never seen a train and knew nothing about the great swing of the 


train, but he saw the construction, and rails being laid, and one 
day he was given to understand that the train would go through; 


, and, in common with all his town, he came to see it sweep through 


—this great and wonderful train. In the afternoon, when the 
train had gone, he was seen leaving town, and his friends said to | 


him, “Now, Uncle Si, where are you going?” He said “I am 
- going to leave the country, the trains are ruining it.” “Oh,” they 
. said, “that was all right; didn’t you see the train go through 
this morning?” “Yes,” he said, “that was all right, but suppose 
she had gone through sidewise, how then?” (Laughter.) That 
is the way we feel with a Baptist Conference. When it is past 


we heave a sigh of relief and we say we hope she will go through 


_ endwise next time. So with this discussion. 


Now, I believe, my brethren, there has been dust thrown in the 


air this night regarding this subject, which is by no means a dead 


subject; it is sufficiently alive to alarm people in certain quarters 
of our quiet and well-behaved country. For instance, we have 


had it insinuated here this evening that some of the things that 


we set value upon are like the fringe upon the garments of the 


high-priests, or the number of steps which a man may take, for 


instance, on the sabbath day. Now, I submit that those were not 
things which were given in the old Mosaic regulations. I submit 


that I cannot find them in the Old Testament, but they grew up 
with something entirely outside of religion that was given to those 
ancient people. They were matters of tradition. I speak of that 
one thing, not because I set value by the fringe on the garment 
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or the color of the goat’s hair, or anything of that kind, but simply 
to say that the reference is scarcely fair. Then, to state two or 
three texts and say it would be a good thing if next Sunday some 
of our pastors could preach on this text, for instance, and then 
next Sunday on another text—it reminds me that I could propose 
texts that would stump the very best of them to be consistent. I 
can cut a text in two in the middle, or I can take it according to 
its definition. Take this text next Sunday, and preach upon it 
and be true—“Let him that stole steal.” That also is in the Bible. 

Again I am reminded, apropos of these texts, of the very 
good counsel that was given us at one time by one of the great 
leaders of our denomination in this great state. He was teaching 
us the great things of biblical theology, and of course he was 
embarrassed sometimes by the questions that awkward young men 
would ask, because they did not seem to fit together very well 
with certain of our favored passages, and he said, “Young men, 
I would like you to remember regarding texts of Scripture, that 
they are like those coupon tickets that are used upon the railroad 
trains for long trips: they are not good if detached.” (Applause.) 
An intimation has been given to us here this evening that we are 
to devote ourselves to the culture of character and the sweet 
influences of fellowship with sister denominations. That is all 
very well, but I submit to you that our fathers who went before 
us, and who were willing to walk through the river, had charac- 
ters just as quickly and rigidly developed as those congregations 
you and I preach to Sunday after Sunday, and their characters 
were not changed by the persecution to which they were subjected. 

This afternoon I rode twenty miles to conduct a funeral in 
the town of Flushing, and there I thought of the struggles of one 
of our fathers, who fled from the first colony and settled in the 
town of Flushing, and was persecuted and driven out, not because 
he was a bad man, and not because he was a close communionist, 
and not because he simply believed in the liberty of soul by which 
he had access to God, but because he insisted on dipping the 
people. I believe that was a good thing, and I believe that Long’ 
Island today would be richer and more fruitful if there were on 
those desert plains of the island some more people of that same 
kind. (Applause.) 


| 
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Let me state this to conclude: In the borough of Brooklyn 
we have been having some excitement about the signing of the 


- contract for the new subway. We have had a subway, and our 


people have become accustomed to the up-and-downstairs of the 
subway just now, but when the subway first came to Brooklyn, in 
one of the longest of the flights of steps, a mere man was passing 
down there and before him was a woman. Unfortunately, he 
slipped, and as he slipped he happened to strike her, and they 
went down the toboggan together. When they reached the 
bottom, he tapped her upon the shoulder and said, “Madam, will 
you please take the next train, this is as far as I go.” (Laughter.) 


THE PresIpENT: And this will be about as far as we can all 
go tonight, as we have arrived at the hour of ten o’clock. It 
seems impossible for eight brethren, each accustomed to occupy 
more than half an hour, to put into five minutes’ time that one- 
half hour address, and it can’t be done unless they move sidewise. 

Let us close the discussion with the hymn, No. 459—two 
verses, if you please. I regret very much that I have three excel- 
lent names that I would like to have called on before our adjourn- 
ment, but it is impossible. 

After singing I will call on Dr. Gray to dismiss us with the 


_ benediction. 


és (Singing.) 
The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. C. D. Gray. 


TPHIR D-DAY. 


Morning Session 
November I1, 1909 
10 o'clock A. M. 


Tue Presipent: Brethren, the hour has arrived for the 
morning session, and the Congress desires to preserve its record 
for promptness. Will you come to order? We have with us this 
morning Dr. George U. Wenner, who is the proposer of the 
plan with regard to religious instruction, and whose presence 
here at this session is especially fitting. Therefore, Dr. Wenner, 
of the Lutheran Church, will now lead us in prayer. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. George U. Wenner. 


THE PresipeENtT: I would now like to say, Brethren, that 
popular attention is in inverse ratio to the importance of the 
questions discussed in the Congress. Certainly the topic of the 
morning is one of the most important, and one of the most press- 
ing now before the religious world: “How Can Ethics Be Taught 
in the Public Schools ?” 

I regret at once to announce a disappointment. Dr. Bryan, 
President of Colgate University, whose presence here we are 
looking forward to with especial interest, and who has but 
recently been installed in his high position, is unable to be present, 
and the Executive Committee has therefore very wisely asked 
President Harris to occupy his place as a reader instead of the 
speaker of the morning. 

I have pleasure in introducing Dr. Harris, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT JOHN H. Harris, LL.D., of Bucknell University, 
then read the following paper : 


HOW CAN ETHICS BE. TAUGHT, IN° THE<PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 


It affords me pleasure to meet again with the Baptist Congress. 
I am glad also to find presiding over it the son of a man to whom 
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we all owe much, a man concerning whom Dr. McClintock, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, once said, “There is William R. 
Williams preaching to the little church in Amity Street sermons 
which a conclave of archangels might listen to with rapture.” 

We can deduce, or at any rate define, the work of the state 
in teaching ethical truth in the public schools by the concept of 
the state itself. The object of all social institutions is the develop- 
ment of manhood. The fundamental social institution in our 
country is the family. The family is the great moral educator. 
Most men and women are what they are, because of the homes in 
which they were reared. We practice the lessons learned at our 
mother’s knee, rather than those learned in school or church. 
Society in performing its function differentiates into the state and 
the church. Without such differentiation there can be no freedom 
and no progress. Spiritually considered, the state is society 
energizing in the sphere of justice; the state is organized justice. 
All those moral duties, therefore, which come under the concept 
of justice can and should be taught by the state. The purpose 
of the state is to develop the just man, and therefore all duties 
and obligations arising out of man’s social relations to his fellow- 
man will furnish the subject-matter of ethical teaching by the 
state. 

The purpose of the state is not only the development of the 
good man, but also the good citizen. The virtue of the good 
man and that of the good citizen are not identical. The voter 
has duties which the non-voter does not have. The duties of 
the office-holder are other than the duties of the private citizen. 
A chief function therefore of the public school is the development 
of enlightened patriotism. Sentimental patriotism is the constant 
refuge of the political scoundrel. The remedy, however, is not 
to replace it with a watery cosmopolitanism, like that of the man 
who loved all countries, even his own. He can love the whole 
world the best who loves his own land the best, who loves his 
own state and city the best, who loves his own home the best. 
True cosmopolitanism must begin with the home, but it must not 
end there. The remedy is an enlightened and rightly directed 
patriotism. I am persuaded that the most effective way of in- 
structing youth in patriotic duty is by concrete example, that is, 
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by the reading of biography and history. Nor do I agree with 
some of my friends who would cut out of our histories all ac- 
counts of wars. If a war is merely a collision of blind forces, 
then the study of it would have morally only a negative value; 
but when an army as an embodied moral idea, whether of national 
union, or of freedom, civil or religious, meets and crushes em- 
bodied error, not without blood, then we have as sublime a moral 
spectacle as this world affords. Our children must not be deprived 
of the uplifting and enlarging power furnished by the majestic 
struggles of nations for truth and right. However, neither we 
nor our children are likely to be called on to “venture life and 
love and youth, for the great prize of death in battle.” We are 
called, and our children ought to be instructed in their duty, to 
vote on election days, to attend and take an active part in sugges- 
tion conferences, in party caucuses and primaries. They should be 
taught also that it is no discredit to seek for office in order to 
serve the state. There are some offices of great importance but 
which confer no distinction and which it is therefore the special 
duty of educated men to covet. Such are the position of school 
director, road master, election judges. Horatio Seymour, gov- 
ernor of New York, said that there was only one office he coveted, 
that of road master, an office he held and the duties of which he 
was conscientiously discharging at the time of his death. Espe- 
cially should the pupils of the public schools be taught to con- 
tribute each his part to that intangible but resistless thing, public 
Opinion. 

We do not sufficiently appreciate, our children are not taught 
_ to appreciate, our debt to society, our obligation to the past. No 
man can earn one-tenth of 1 per cent. of what he receives. If 
anyone thinks that statement too strong let him consider how 
long it would take him to make a common steel pen. Not if he 
had the genius of Edison and lived to be as old as Methuselah 
would he be able to do it. How many mathematicians, from 
before Euclid and after, toiled in obscurity and were forgotten, 
how many Galileos went to prison, how many Brunos to the stake, 
before Newton could solve the problem of the heavens and link 
his name forever with the stars? How many Marathons were 
fought out, how many Nasebys, how many Yorktowns, before 
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the Constitution of the United States could be ordained? That 
_document might well be written in blood, for every syllable of it 
cost the lives of a thousand men, men of whom the world was 
not worthy. And yet there are thousands of citizens who year 


_ by year sell their birthright for a drink of whiskey; or, more 


culpable still, good moral men, but poor citizens, neglect to exer- 
cise their blood-bought privilege. Surely here is a field for ethical 
education in the schools of the state. 

Now the state may educate in morals indirectly or directly. 
Indirectly the state may educate by furnishing a wholesome en- 
vironment for the schools. When, as in one case, the state 
licenses nineteen saloons and permits eleven houses of ill fame on 
the streets facing one schoolhouse, the state can scarcely be said 
to fulfil its duty. So the conditions upon the school grounds and 
within the schoolhouses are such as to breed moral disease 
more deadly than the “Vampire of the South.” We bear grateful 
testimony to the great improvement in this respect in recent years. 
The state educates directly by the teachers it places in the school 
as its agents. It is said to be the whole aim of the British consti- 
tuition to get twelve honest men into the jury-box. The whole 
aim of our state educational system should be to get men and 
women of ability and character into the schoolroom. All the 
rest will follow. In some places there is systematic effort to have 
the Bible read in the schoo!s. If the teacher believes in the Book 
and loves it, I should rejoice exceedingly to have it read to my 
children. In that way they now read it with their mother. 
Their mother believes in the Book and lives it. But if, as in 
one instance, the teacher, after reading a selection because re- 
quired so to do, remarks with a sneer, “Perhaps there are people 
who believe that stuff,” the effect will be disastrous. It will be 
scarcely less so if the sneer is only in the heart. It cannot be 
highly helpful if done in a perfunctory way. Instead then of 
trying to force the New Testament into the schools, I think 
Christians should request that it should not be used as a textbook 
in the secular schools but that it should be reserved as the sole 
and incomparable textbook of the church, where it will be lovingly 
studied and reverently read. That would not exclude the New 
Testament or the Christ of the New Testament from the public 
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schools. Ethical religion is the dynamic of morality ; Christianity 
is the supreme ethical religion, and should go into every school. 
I mean, too, that the church as a spiritual energy should enter 
every school. Ecclesiastics, however, as ecclesiastics, should stay 
out. As citizens they may enter, the same as other citizens. This 
would be to the interest both of the state and church. As the state 
is the people energizing in the sphere of justice and objective 
morality, so the church is the people energizing in the sphere of 
piety and subjective morality. The one is concerned with the 
overt act, the other with the animating spirit. The one pro- 
ceeds by compulsion, the other by persuasion. Whenever com- 
pulsion comes in at the door, religion flies out at the window. 
Both the state spiritual and the church spiritual must have organi- 
zation for effectiveness within their sphere, the one as civil gov- 
ernment, the other as ecclesiastical organization. The civil 
government is constantly in danger of falling into the illusion 
that it is the state. “TI am the state,” said Louis XIV. So ecclesi- 
astics imagine that they are the church, or that they are religion, 
or sometimes they identify themselves with God—Wir und Gott. 
So when they are not permitted to control the schools and compel, 
they charge the schools with being irreligious and godless. Our 
public schools can be maintained only by the careful separation 
of the church and state functions, and in that way only can they 
be made truly religious and ethical. Christianity must enter the 
school concretely though spiritually in the person of Christian 
teachers. 

When that Christian daughter of yours goes into the school, 
whether to teach mathematics or science, Christ goes into the 
school with her, and is present in the school in power. That is 
the only effectual way in which Christianity can go into the 
public schools, or elsewhere. Moral truth differs from mathe- 
matical truth in this that we can learn moral truth only by living 
it; otherwise we have not knowledge, but only theoretic dreams. 
So we can teach morality only as we live it; otherwise we are 
giving only the husks which even the swine are wise enough to 
reject. Moral education is dynamic. There sleeps yonder in 


Riverside in a sleep so deep that it is not broken by the tread of | 


the million pilgrims who yearly visit his tomb, a man who was 
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of force to command a million men, who made himself. felt 
through the great generals who stood at the head. The Sher- 


mans, the Sheridans, and the Meades down to the rank and file 


where I was proud to serve, felt the whole length of a battle 
line stretching for twenty-five hundred miles all instinct with 
life from one center and unified by one will. It was the dynamic 


‘of a great personality. Through a like dynamic of personality 


will the church as spiritual energy vivify the lessons of morality 
and be examples of morality to a still mightier host, the host 
of youth sixteen million strong that on this November morning 


_are on their way to school. From some height of vision glance 


at their array. Your eyes will never behold a sight more sublime. 
Let us look more closely at these eight score thousand men and 
women who, each in his schoolroom, are awaiting the coming of 
this host which passes beyond the power of any human mind to 
comprehend. Let us mark as I have marked many and many a 
time in institute and convention the great outstanding fact written 
sun-clear in their faces, their moral earnestness, their conscien- 
tiousness, their anxiety to learn their duty, their readiness to do it. 
We will then from our mount of vision lift our eyes from that 
which is before us to Him who is above us, the Father of light, 
from whom comes every good and perfect gift, with a thought of 
thanksgiving to Him who has called into this service the men and 
women who this day are teaching the youth of America. And 
yet there remains much land to be possessed. 


THE PresipENT: The second writer on this topic is well 
known among us in this city as Mr. Clarence E. Meleney, associ- 
ate city superintendent of schools, New York. (Applause.) 


Dr. CLARENCE E. MeEteney: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: My topic is: 
HOW CAN ETHICS BE TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 


In the public schools of New York City ethics as a branch of 
study is not differentiated from the subjects of the required cur- 
riculum, but the syllabus explicitly prescribes that principals and 


teachers should aim to make all instruction and training a means 
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of the development of character in every child. The underlying 
principles are explained and the method of dealing with the 
problem is carefully set forth with suggestive topics which may 
be used in instruction on appropriate occasions. 

Ethics can be taught and is taught in all the studies and activ- 
ities that constitute the “life of the school,” and is fostered by 
the atmosphere and spirit of the classroom and the school as a 
whole. 

From the kindergarten through all the grades of the ele- 
mentary and high schools ethics constitutes an essential and 
positive feature of instruction. Every study, every exercise, every 
activity in the life of the child affords the opportunity for cultiva- 
tion of the principles of right living. It is the teacher’s duty to 
keep this aim in view at all times, but the child may be unconscious 
of the object sought. The success of a school is measured by the 
degree in which right conduct and high motives are manifested, 
as much as by the proficiency in knowledge and efficiency in action. 
Teachers and pupils alike realize this result, and in the realization 
grow in moral power. The elements that enter into ethical train- 
ing may be briefly summarized: 

1. The spirit and atmosphere of the school as a whole—li 
the school is of a high moral tone, if the spirit is one animated 
by right motives, if the atmosphere is morally wholesome, if the 
conduct of pupils toward teachers and teachers toward pupils is 
mutually sympathetic, helpful, considerate, if love is the control- 
ling principle, the moral forces are most powerful. 

2. The qualities of the principal—tThe influence and power of 
the principal of a school in the direction of the ethical growth of ~ 
the pupils should be strong. His opportunity finds play in the 
development of a school spirit in all the interests and activities 
of the school. At the assembly he has the pupils before him for 
moral instruction and in his visits to the classrooms and the play- 
ground occasions arise for improving the tone and character of all 
the pupils. He encourages games and sports designed for health- 
ful emulation and the increase of strength, for the social and 
co-operative relations of all, and for establishing ideals of con- 
duct. When pupils are brought before him for discipline and 
when he meets parents in the interest of their children his influ- 
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ence is exerted on ethical lines. In his supervision of instruction 
and his conferences with teachers he is expected to direct the 
teaching so as to promote its ethical value. His contact with the 
mass is limited by numbers but his bearing, his poise, his look and 
gesture, his dignity, his enthusiasm ave. an anfluenice reaching 
to the remotest pupil. 

3. The character of the teacher—The power of the teacher’s 
personality cannot be overestimated. The teacher is an open book 
to the pupils, to be read at once, to be measured and estimated at 
par value. The heart of the teacher as well as the intellectual 
equipment is revealed to the pupil at the outset and is manifested 
in the voice, speech, habit of action, and attitude toward the child 
and to the work of the school. The teacher must exemplify all 
the qualities of virtue that should be realized in the pupil. The 
child must find in the teacher the best that he can make of him- 
self. The teacher must be true, faitl.ful, prompt, correct, efficient, 
expert, just, sympathetic, appreciative, and self-controlled. 

4. The work and routine of the school.—lIt is essential that the 
studies and duties to be performed by the pupils should be appro- 
priate and adapted to their ability and needs. This necessitates 
proper grading and classification. Every class should be homo- 
geneous, composed of pupils as nearly as possible of equal 
ability and equally capable of accomplishing the tasks and duties 
assigned, so that all may be able to do efficiently all that may be 
required without unnecessary stress and without embarrassment, 
with a proper degree of natural emulation, but without criticism 
or humiliation for failure. Work should be stimulating, inviting 
healthy effort, but without undue pressure. Force or unnatural 
incentives should not be employed; temptations to be dishonest or 
to cover up faults should be removed. Opportunities should be as 
nearly equal as possible, and commendation and rewards should 
be measured by the standards of individual ability and effort. 
Success for its own sake and duties done for duty’s sake should 
be the animating principle. Success and appreciation cultivate 
self-respect, and success attained honestly, even by great effort, 
develops strength of purpose and of character. Unfavorable 
conditions, unequal opportunities, misplaced confidence, unmerited 
praise breeds false self-appreciation and dishonesty. 
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The presence in the same class of pupils varying greatly .in 
ability or in attainment affords an opportunity for discouragement 
on one side and overconfidence on the other; for embarrassment 
and conscious superiority ; for self-suppression and obtrusiveness ; 
for humiliation and self-esteem. To mitigate these evils as far 
as possible classes are being organized to provide similar condi- 
tions and equal opportunities for the weak and the strong, the 
over-aged and the younger pupils, for the slow and diffident and 
for the precocious children. 

The relation of the pupil to the school as a whole is similar 
to the relations he will have to sustain to the community as a 
social and a civic organization. The sense of authority under 
which a pupil acts develops into a realization of authority in the 
community and the state. A free citizen is free under the law 
when his conduct conforms to the law; the law of society and 
the state must be the law of the individual. The pupil must make 
the law of the school the law of self-control. He must develop 
a consciousness of his own responsibility; he must act not by 
compulsion but by choice; he must take the initiative in doing 
right and fulfilling his obligations. He must co-operate with his 
companions and with his teacher, carrying on the measures neces- 
sary for the success of the administration of the school and its 
work. 

5. Outdoor activities—The recess, the plays and games of the 
school yard, the going to and from school, the conduct of pupils 
in the neighborhood afford opportunity for ethical training which 
should not be overlooked by principals and teachers. Here the 
child comes into relations requiring consideration for others when 
the restraint of oversight and control has been largely removed, 
when he is free to exercise more liberty, but under self-control. 
The influence of the school over the pupil must extend beyond its 
confines and the power of its influence is measured by the un- 
restrained conduct of the pupils. If passengers on a street car 
or train are disturbed and annoyed by pupils returning from high 
school or college, it is an evidence of lack of moral training and 
the school or college should be held responsible. If fences and 
buildings in the vicinity of a school are marked with chalk in 
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language or graphic symbols it is an evidence of lack of ethical 
training in the school. 

The organization of playgrounds and recreation centers in 
which our city has taken the lead has proved to be of inestimable 
value in cultivating right habits of conduct, an appreciation of 
equal rights, subordination to authority, adaptation to social condi- 


tions, co-operation in effort, and consideration for those who need 


assistance. Athletic games and competitive sports which have 
been established as a part of our system contribute much to ethical 
training by stimulating enthusiasm for the school, developing 
self-control and efficiency, effecting co-operation and subordina- 


tion, healthful emulation, appreciation of ability and power in 


competitors, and in promoting standards of honor and justice in 
conducting and managing meets and tournaments. 

6. School studies are of ethical value—There is no subject of 
the school curriculum in which there are not opportunities for . 
ethical training, whether the subject be taught for the content or 
subject-matter or as an art. A brief reference to the subjects as 
related to ethical training should suffice. 

a) Nature-study. In this subject the purpose is to open a 
field for investigation and the discovery of truth. Observation 
must be exact, the records and inferences must be correct, and 
the expression must be true. Science is essentially ethical. The 
pupil is made to feel that truth is at the foundation of it. Nature 


appeals to a pupil as a big question mark. It says, “Find out, 


think, tell what is true.” 
b) Literature. This is of ethical value. It presents the high- 
est ideals of life. It cultivates the best motives and stimulates 


| the richest emotions. It furnishes the best types of character. 
| The best literature is placed in the hands of the pupils as soon as 


they can make out words; in fact, the teaching of reading even 


| in the first stage is accomplished by the use of the choicest litera- 


ture. It is not a question of how to read but what to read. The 
pleasure and satisfaction of reading what is worth while, the 


| consciousness of power to read intelligently, added to the ethical 


ideas derived from the subject, make reading one of the most 


} valuable subjects of instruction. Every fable, myth, fairy tale, 
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every story or poem that carries a moral or a principle of ethical 
value is a text for moral instruction. ; 

c) History. This subject presents in concrete form the lives 
and the deeds of the human race. Examples that characterize 
noble actions, self-sacrifice, persistent endeavor, love of country, 
undying patriotism, are held up for reverence and emulation. 
Moral judgments are exercised in the study of events and enact- 
ments that mark the progress of civilization. Nor is it necessary 
to confine to the pages of history the study of examples of moral 
value for we have in the acts and the events of every day life 
object lessons that point the moral, inspire the imagination, and 
stimulate the pupil to right conduct. 

d) Civics. This subject occupies an important place in the 
curriculum. It is designed to teach the duties of the citizen to the 
citizen, and to the institutions of the community, the city, the state, 
and the nation. It is presented concretely and is studied as far 
as possible by observation. The everyday life of the child in 
his relation to home, school, society, and to organized govern- 
ment in its various departments is studied with the purpose of 
teaching the pupils their place and their duty. The syllabus in 
civics prescribed by the Board of Superintendents is introduced 


by the following note: : 


Pupils should be taught in all grades, as far as they may be made | 
to understand, their responsibilities and privileges as members of society, | 
and that as such they owe duties to the school, to the family, to the 
neighborhood, to the city, the state, and the nation. In this way they | 
may be led to comprehend the principles of government and their indi- | 
vidual duties in connection with it. The necessity for obedience to | 
authority should be dwelt upon, as also the moral obligation of working | 
with the various departments of the government and not against them. | 
Wherever possible, the reasons for conduct should be explained. If the : 
child knows the reason for any law, he will obey that law more readily. | 

In all grades there should be frequent discussions under these head- L 
ings: Obedience to law; Why laws are made; Who makes the laws? 
Who enforces the laws? Why are law breakers punished? 

Principles and teachers are urged to lose no opportunity to impress | 
upon pupils the importance of city ordinances that are specially appli- 
cable to local conditions. Pupils should be led to see that even slight de- 
partures from the standard of order and good administration become 
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very serious matters when many persons engage in them, and _ that, 
therefore, each individual should be careful to avoid acts, such as throw- 


ing paper and fruit skins into the streets, which, though trifling in 


themselves, would, if they became general, tend to impair the cleanli- 
ness and health of the city. In teaching the “duties of citizens and 
public officials,” special attention should be directed to the work of the 
departments that come under the immediate observation of pupils. 


e) Mathematics. The content of arithmetic presents subjects 
closely related to the life of the child requiring truth, exactness, 
honesty. Problems involve the dealings of people in financial 


matters, commercial and industrial activities, in which values, 


measurements, and accounts are studied. Transactions of such 
a nature are based upon an ethical foundation. The work from the 
lowest to the highest grade deals with the fundamentals of busi- 
ness. It affords an opportunity to inculcate principles of honor, 
fair dealing, and business integrity. The commercial and financial 
world is the field where honesty and mutual confidence should be 
the guiding motives. In the school pupils can be taught these 
fundamental principles and arithmetic offers the largest oppor- 
tunity. We attempt to teach exact values as well as practical and 


honest methods and to train pupils to obtain exact results. Fig- 


ures should not lie and the attempt to make them lie by manipula- 
tion cannot be attributed to the school. 

f) Art and industrial training. This feature of school work 
also contributes in large measure to ethical training of the pupils. 
Here again the powers of seeing perfectly, judging accurately, 


! and reproducing truthfully are cultivated. The work begins in 


the kindergarten and continues throughout the course. In every 
grade emphasis is placed upon truth, utility, and beauty: the high- 
est ideals to be inculcated in the child mind. Here more than in 
any other branch of teaching, the eye, the mind, and the hand are 
in unity and co-operation. Whether in the sewing-lesson or the 
cooking-room, in the drafting-room or the shop, the girl and the 
boy learn that thoroughness and exactness are the only standards 


| of success. The seam must be straight and true; the proof of the 
| pudding is in the eating; the drawing must tell the truth and the 


frame must be tried by the square ; any deviation shows imperfec- 


5 ‘tion and failure. The model is the ideal and the product must be 
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measured by the model. Unthinking people characterize this 
branch of school work as a fad. If it is a fad to teach a child to 
do a piece of work correctly and by a standard that will not per- 
mit of cheating, to persevere by hard work if necessary until truth 
has been expressed, to overcome difficulties by patience, repetition, 
and determination, until the consciousness of power is acquired 
and the joy of mastery has been experienced, then let us have 
more fads. 

g) Writing. The art of penmanship and of composition leads 
to the same ethical goal. An art requires study and patient 
practice. The pupil must teach himself to write, the teacher can- 
not do it for him. He is thrown upon his individual effort and 
must work persistently to attain correctness and facility. The 
child grows by his own activity, whether in body or mind. Self- 
reliance and self-mastery are essentially moral. The greatest 
weakness of a school is revealed when a teacher does for a pupil 
what he can do for himself and thus prevents the pupil’s growth. 
Persistence in such misguided assistance produces stagnation of 
growth and paralysis of the will. 

To enable a pupil to master the art of composition let the > 
teacher hand back a set of papers without indicating the errors | 
and demand that the errors be discovered and corrected and that | 
the composition be rewritten. Let this process be repeated time | 
and time again until correctness may be acquired and until the | 
pupil realizes that nothing short of a correct product will be | 
accepted. The child must be forced back upon himself until he | 
acquires mastery. He may have help and suggestion to enable | 
him to help himself. The degree of help depends upon the 
progress and strength of the child, but the teacher must draw | 
himself from under the child and lead him on. This is moral, | 
rational, educational. 

Aside from the development of ethical ideals and ethical meth- | 
ods in the teaching of every subject of the prescribed curriculum, | 
formal ethical lessons may be given when the occasion arises for | 
pointing a moral. I take the liberty of quoting from the syllabus 
prepared by the Board of Superintendents and placed in the hands 
of every teacher, as it is proper that you should know authori- 
tatively what our teachers are instructed to do: 
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_ The following list of topics affords subjects for many practical les- 
sons in morals and manners: 

a) Duties to parents, brothers, sisters, and playmates; to servants 
and other employees; to employers and all in authority; to the aged, the 
poor, and the unfortunate. 

b) Conduct at home, at the table, at school, on the street, in public 
assemblies, and in public conveyances. 

c) The common virtues, such as regularity, punctuality, self-control, 
cheerfulness, neatness, purity, temperance, honesty, truthfulness, obedi- 
ence, industry, and patriotism. 

In all such moral instruction and guidance the following principles 


_ Should be observed: 


a) The course of moral training is a development, in which the 
child is first led to act rightly and afterward to work from principle; 
he proceeds from obedience on faith to obedience on principle; from 
regularity to faithfulness. The child also develops from egoism to 
altruism. His impulse toward self interest normally develops earlier 
than his impulse to put himself in another’s place. Upon the full de-. 
velopment of the former stage depends the full development of the latter. 

b) The culture of the imagination is a powerful aid in moral in- 
struction; first, as the power vividly to picture consequences—to put 
yourself in your own place later on (foresight) ; secondly, as the power 
to “put yourself in his place” (social imagination, sympathy). 

c) In using literature and similar material for purposes of moral 
education, the teacher should not violate the law of self-activity. The 
child may resent having a moral drawn for him which he can draw for 
himself. He is the more likely to follow the principle which he him- 
self discovers or formulates because it is his own. 

d) The most effective method in moral education is positive rather 


than negative. A mind filled with worthy interests, high ideals, and 


helpful activities has no room for evil. Approbation more than censure 
leads to well-doing. Love is a stronger and a better motive than fear. 

e) At every stage of school life pupils should be taught that they 
live under inexorable laws which they cannot violate with impunity— 
both physical laws and moral laws. Obedience is not optional: it is 
compulsory. Penalty follows law-breaking as surely as night follows 
day, though the penalty is not always immediate. 


To summarize and to answer briefly the question, “How Can 
Ethics Be Taught in the Public Schools?” let me say in closing: 
The teaching of ethics involves the acquisition of knowledge 
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of what is truth and what is falsehood; the obligations to one- 
self and to others, duty; the keeping of a promise, keeping an 
engagement, being on time, completing a task; of what constitutes 
respect for parents and elders, obedience to authority, co-opera- 
tion for the general welfare, support of important interests, insti- 
tutions, and the state; the right to property, honesty. 

Teaching ethics involves the awakening of the sensibilities: 
interest, enthusiasm, desire to know and investigate, sympathy, 
co-operation, responsibility. 

It involves judgment, contemplation, weighing of values, 
appreciation of motives. 

It involves the cultivation of the will, courage and fearless- 
ness to do right, perseverance and determination to do right and 
to perform duty. 

As I have shown, this can be done efficiently if the child is 
surrounded by conditions that favor education of a high standard, 
is placed under the direction of teachers of positive moral char- 
acter, and submits to a comprehensive course of instruction and 
training conducted upon true principles and methods of teaching. 


Tue Presipent: Before calling on the first of the appointed 
speakers, I would like to announce to the audience that this dis- 
cussion, I hope, will be participated in by many, and Dr. Lawson 
has kindly consented to traverse the aisles and take the cards cf 
those who may desire to participate. As you know, already Dr. 
Harris’ part has been given as one of the written papers. I now 
call on Mr. John L. Alger, president of the Rhode Island State 
Normal School, of Providence, R. I. 


Mr. JouNn ALGER delivered his address as follows: 

Mr. President: While our subject deals with the teaching of 
ethics as distinct from morals, it is impossible to limit the discus- 
sion in this way. The scientific study of ethics must be limited 
to the few in college grades who are really ready for it, and very 
little formal teaching of the subject has any place in the public 
schools. Child life must be spontaneous, happy, care-free. His 
goodness must not be a studied and calculated goodness, but one 
that grows into right habits of action, with his own sense of justice 
and right as guide and interpreter. One of the most difficult 
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things in the teaching of children is to make what is taught from 
books appear real to them. There is a sort of idealization of the 
‘printed page which makes the child seem to be living in a differ- 
ent world from the plain, everyday affairs of the real things 
around him. He would readily accept principles in a_blind way, 
and would stick to them in this second self; but they would not - 
touch his real self, and he would have only the distorted view of 
them that he has obtained from his half-appreciation of what 
the teacher is trying to inculcate. With him conscious study 
will almost surely distort. We must give him habits, and must 
train his impulses and his passions, until these bear fruit in a 
real and wholesome and happy life. 

It is true that the French schools are seeking to deal with 
the subject in their usual thorough manner. This week they will 
' study one virtue, and next week another, until all have been cov- 
ered. The system surely appeals to one’s sense of the fitness of 
things, but it is not merely intellectual men that we want. The 
| vilest criminal may know most about ethics and about theology as 
| well. I am even inclined to think that much early study of these 
subjects would seriously tend to make a child wish to try the 
wrong course to see what would result, like the case of the small 
boy who omitted to say his prayers, and when nothing dreadful 
happened felt that there was no longer any use in them. 
| The ethical culture schocls are performing a real service in 
| their study of what may be done, and of how far instruction may 
-go along these lines. A former teacher in these schools when 
_asked his opinion of the work there, now that he looks back 
| upon it, writes as folows: 


As to the value of direct teaching of ethics, I believe in it; but I 
| believe more in the value of the teaching that Dewey formulates in 
Moral Principles in Education. And I also believe that the “moral 
) lessons” that are taught direct will be most fruitful when taught in 
close connection with the other phases of school life. Even at the 
Ethical Culture School the direct teaching was, at times, too much 
instrucion brought in from the outside. 

Fortunately direct teaching and the view set forth by Dr. Dewey 
are not mutually exclusive. As I think of it now, the best conditions 
for moral growth are those in which the teacher “recognizes that moral 
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forces are real in the same sense in which the other forces are real, 
that they are inherent in community life and in the working structure of 
the individual,” and in which the teacher draws on the ethical poses of 
the material being—reconstructed as the needs manifest themselves. 


It must be borne in mind that this teacher is speaking of the 
ethical training in a particular school, especially planned and with 
teachers especially selected for this work. I doubt if he would go 
so far in outlining a course for the ordinary public school, where 
we must deal with the average teacher. 

If we may turn at once to the more vital question of how we 
may teach morals in the public schools, consider the training of 
an ideal bank clerk, who can handle uncounted millions of money 
without fear of dishonesty. It is not to be supposed that a char- 
acter built up by precept would endure the strain. One may 
believe without having power to act consistently and continually 
in his belief. The training must come by habits, built up a little 
at a time, until the belief is fully established, largely as a result 
of habits. Finally, with repugnance for dishonesty and with a 
clear conception of values in life, come a stability and a confidence 
that will prevent the possibility of failure. The great value of 
the precept is as a maxim or concise statement which helps to | 
clarify the ideal. Something of this can come into the early | 
training, but it cannot be made the foundation of training. Some- | 
one has said: “To make ‘I believe’ the basis of ‘I do’ for boys and | 
girls is an attempt to make the river of God’s life flow up hill.” | 

There are teachers in the public schools who can teach ethics, | 
but there are also teachers in many Sunday schools who do not 
teach ethics or even good morals. . 

Much of the value of the public-school teaching lies in P| 
training to habits of accuracy, to love and respect for good work, | | 
to an admiration for the truth and a desire to find it. These all | 
have a direct and vital bearing on the formation of the character. | 
Much of the Sunday-school teaching leads to confusion, to dis- | 
order, to superficiality, and the tolerance of it in ethics; habits | 
which are destructive to morals and which must seriously retard 
the best development of character. It is to be hoped that the 
introduction of the graded lessons may bring with it more of the 
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spirit of real work and more of a desire for accomplishment of 
substantial results. 

Mark Hopkins on a log with a student means a vital and a 
personal element that enters his life, not by what the teacher says 
to the boy, but by what he is, and by the love which.the boy feels 
and knows his teacher has for him. One of the greatest helps 
that can be given a boy is the feeling that you have confidence in 
him and in what he can and will do. 

We see the folly of textbook teaching of morals in much of 
the teaching of temperance. In many places this was carried on 
in such a way as to destroy rather than to help. The success of 
the temperance work in the country seems to me to be due rather 
to the general advance in civic righteousness than to the forced 
teaching of the subject in the schools. 

It will be impossible to deal justly with ethics in the schools 
until we can have teachers trained toa right handling of the sub- 
ject. One of our new western states, in an attempt to introduce 
the teaching of agriculture in the schools, decreed that the subject 
| must be taught, with the result that teachers who knew nothing 
, about it in any scientific way made it and themselves ridiculous 


| before their pupils. It was impossible to secure teachers who 


could do justice to it, and the whole cause was unnecessarily 
delayed. We shal! be unable to make any large requirements 
of our teachers in the way of teaching ethics until they are more 
nearly ready for it. The present idea of the goody-goody boy, 
and the boy’s own exalted opinion of himself, are only too easily 
produced by the namby-pamby methods so prevalent in moral 
instruction. 

It seems to me that our best work at this particular time in 
forwarding the cause of really saving and reforming boys and 
girls will be that of promoting manual and industrial training in 
the grades. When it is so conclusively proved that many may be 
made useful and happy and virtuous citizens by being given 
something to do with their hands instead of always with their 
heads, we are neglecting our duty seriously if we are not helping 
) to bring about the good time coming when our education shall be 
more rational as it is applied to those who show no taste for book- 
learning. President Eliot calls it the new gospel of education 
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which says, “Find something for the child to do which he can do, 
and help him to do it.” It is said that the greatest task for the 
teacher of the feeble minded is that of finding something for 
each child to do that he can do with credit. This might almost 
be said with equal truth of the teacher in the regular grades. 
We like to do what we can do well. Children grow into self- 
respecting, capable men and women if they can grow in confidence 
in their own ability and in their power to please those whom they 
love and whose love they know they have in return. 

There are still other ways in which we may teach good morals. 
We are coming to know something of our power over our own 
bodies, and how we may make ourselves cheerful or sad at will. 
We can preach the gospel of the cheerful, sunny life, and of how 
it may be attained. I heard recently of a club in this vicinity 
where the password is a smile, and where, when a member 
appears with a frown, his mates say, “Don’t you belong this 
morning, John?” It seems to me that we as church members 
need also to emphasize more fully one other point in our talks 
with young people. In the Rhode Island Normal School there 
is a bust of Henry Bernard on which are inscribed these words: 
“For one, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of the labor, let who 
will enter into the harvest.” We are less and less concerned about 
the happiness of our future state, and our young people are 
even more unconcerned than the adults. What we need is the 
enjoyment of the labor of the present time, and this means as 
much to the boy and girl as to us. One of our greatest problems 
will be solved when we can find some helpful thing that each one 
may do, for the church as well as for the school. 

Can we not also make of greater value the story hour, and | 
must we always feel that children love to hear sermons? Stories | 
form one of the teacher’s best resources in the teaching of morals. | 
They should convey a definite and clear ideal; the teaching must | 
be positive, not negative, the ideals must be practicable; they must | 
be adapted to the development of the child; they must convey their | 
own moral; and they must appeal to the child’s sense of right | 
and justice. If it is true, as stated by James Rhoades in The 
Training of the Imagination, that: “There is no other entrance 
to the realm of knowledge, but through the folding gates of 
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pleasure and of wonder,” may we not ask if on this basis we do 
not need to revise, not only our teaching of the regular school 
subjects but most of all our teaching of those things which are 
to lead to the formation of the characters we wish to secure? 


THE PresmpENT: The Chair has permitted the reading of 
papers by those known as speakers for the reason discussed some- 
what in the meeting of the General Committee yesterday, that 
they had been requested to furnish for the printed report the 
substance of their remarks, and coming thus with a draft in their 
pockets, they naturally did not desire to give something that 
might be of an entirely different character as an ex-tempore 
address. For this reason the Chair has not held strictly to this 
rule. 

Only two cards have reached the platform of those desiring 
to participate in the discussion. The Chair would like very much 
to call on some who are present, but that liberty is not given. 
Particularly, I should like to call on Dr. Wenner, who is well 
known to so many of us as an author of a plan for religious in- 
struction in public schools. But Dr. Wenner feels that that was 
not included, as I understand, in the theme of the morning, and 
I have no permission to call upon him in the absence of his 
desire to speak. I call, therefore, on Rev. R. G. Boville. 


Dr. R. G. Bovitte: My. Chairman: However much we might 
wish to see the Christian religion and the Bible introduced in the 
public schools and taught to every child in America, yet there are 
reasons, both practical and theoretical, why that is impossible: 
Practical, because the bulk of the population is entirely divided in 
religious thinking, and they could not justly be forced according 
to our views, to accept any definite religious training that they 
did not agree with. Further, it would result in complications, such 
as the union of the church and state in the schools; this union of 
church and state in the school would imperil the safety of that 
principle that has been reached after long centuries of conflict, 
and which is essential to the well-being of spiritual religion in 
the world today. 

But while the teaching of the Bible cannot be introduced in 
the public school, that is no reason why Christianity should not 
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be introduced, and in that sense I understand the statement made 
by Dr. Harris this morning, and in that sense alone. In other. 
words, Christianity can be introduced in the public schools in the 
person of Christian teachers, and through the influence, the un- 
conscious influence of these, an open door awaits the recognition 

of all the forces of denominations of religion today. In this way 
"can the church bring the power of religion to bear on the children 
of the community, through the Christian spirit of the teachers 
who have charge of them in the schools. And for this reason it 
seems to me that it is most important that the church and the 
boards of education should today center their thoughts and inter- 
est on the system of normal schools, for it is in the normal schools 
that the secret of education lies, and that the battle of education 
is fought. 

We all of us regard the profession of teaching with the highest 
respect. To us the teachers are the priests and priestesses of 
knowledge. They should be called with the divine call, and they 
should be ordained with the divine ordaining, and if that thought 
is to enter into our public schools, and if we are to regard our 
public schools as great temples—beautiful temples, thank God, 
in New York, and beautiful even in the small country schools, 
where some of us may have gone—if we are to have this thought 
assimilated, and divine service introduced into the education of 
today, it must be in making it certain that when the normal schools 
are open, the young people that enter those schools shall have 
been selected with regard to their habits, their intellectual develop- 
ment, their type, their moral purpose, and that no person shall be 
allowed to enter upon the carrer of education without having 
given sufficient guarantee for their moral honestness, just as no 
person should be admitted into a theological seminary, without 
having proven that he has a divine call to the ministry. In this 
way, therefore, the church can influence religious education in the 
schools by assisting in the training of teachers for the schools, 
and by the elimination of the purely professional point of view in 
the schools, and by emphasizing in the curriculum of the normal 
school the great moral purpose of education, the great ethical 
purpose, the production of character, so that citizens may be pro- 
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duced that will build up the moral strength and force of this 
country. 

But while we take that point of view, it must be obvious that 
ethical education, as imparted in our schools today, whether 
pursued by the indirect method of the American schools, or the 
formal and direct method of the English and French schools, does 
fail in giving to us the type of citizen that we should have, unless 
it is reinforced by other forces. Ethical education in the school 
will prove abortive, and to some extent, has proved abortive, 
unless society, as a whole, will come into the field with its co- 
operating force—and by this I mean that education of children 
in our great cities where the social conditions are such outside the 
school as to be destructive of ethics—you cannot have an ethical 
education in the true sense of the word. 

I talked a year ago with the principal of one of the great 
Jewish schools in the east side of London that had over 2,000 boys — 
and girls, and he said to me, “My problem is not here in the school 
from nine o’clock in the morning until three in the afternoon, but 
it is after these children go out to the slums of East London and 
live in contact with degrading conditions that despoil character, 
and counteract the influence of the school.” 

Now, if that is true in the east end of London, it is true in 
the great city of New York, and other great cities in this country 
where millions of children are exposed to the unethical conditions 
of society that counteract the influence of the school. 

How would it be possibic, how would it be conceivable other- 
wise, that 12,000 children, boys and girls, under sixteen years 
of age were arraigned in the children’s courts of New York 


last year for a list of crimes that pretty nearly exhaust all con- 


ceivable phases of human depravity. It is the fact that our social. 
conditions, our tenement conditions, our civic conditions, our 
civic corporations, our civic graft and landlord graft and capital 
graft make the existence of tenements possible, and you will 
never have ethical education in New York that will make the 
children’s courts unnecessary, until you abolish the tenement 
house, and society as a whole must do that. 

It seems to me, too, that ethical education in the schools will 
prove abortive, unless you have the co-operating influence of the 
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Christian religion as it is incarnated in the Christian church 
of America today. It does seem to me that a society in 
which the idea of God is eliminated, a society in which there 
is no Christian spirit, which is not molded by the benign 
influence of Jesus Christ, which has nothing of his shaping hand 
left upon it, that a society of this kind cannot enable a child to 
grow up under conditions that promise well for a future prosper- 
ous America, but rather promise an America of assassinated 
presidents and of criminal conditions that almost pass the bounds 
of possibility. Perhaps we are not aware that in the cities of 
this country the anarchistic societies and the socialistic societies 
have organized Sunday schools and Saturday schools in which 
they treat their system, and in which their system is positively 
opposed to Christian and ethical education, and based on atheistic 
principles. So when we talk about socialism as being the hope 
of society, some of us should be pretty careful about indicating 
exactly what we mean. Socialism which is teaching boys and 
girls down on Rivington Street, and down on Canal Street, 
positive atheistic principles, will inevitably produce an America 
of assassinations. 

Last summer in Chicago, a boy of eleven years of age, of 
violent temper, ungovernable in every sense of the word, on the 
opening day of one of our vacation Bible schools, in the Methodist 
Institutional Church in that city, arose and created a violent scene 
in the first session of the school, because God’s name was men- 
tioned in that assembly. Can you have efficient ethical education 
which is not reinforced by the idea of God; which is not influ- 
enced and motived by the presence of the Christian religion? 
Can you have it, and if you cannot have it, then it is the great 
duty of the church throughout the world, throughout the week, 
in the afternoons and on Sunday, and during the 62 days of the 
summer when you have millions of children playing at your 
church door and unemployed; it is the duty of every Christian 
church to open its doors and make its best ministers and its 
finest products the teachers of the children of America. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE Presipent: I invite next to the platform Dr. Edmund 
F, Merriam, the editor of The Watchman. (Applause.) 
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Dr. EpmuNpD FRANKLIN MerriAM: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Some of the things that I had intended to say 
have already been said and I will not attempt to repeat them. I 
agree with Dr. Boville that the teaching of ethics will be of small 
effect unless reinforced by religion, by Christianity. The ex- 
ample of Japan has been exceedingly suggestive in this par- 
ticular. Japan now entering upon new life, and in adopting 
appliances of western civilization, found herself deficient in the 
ethics, in the moral character of her people. Take the Shuntu 
religion and it has practically no ethical teaching connected with 
it in the old religion of Japan. It was first attempted to adopt 
the ethics of Confucianism, but after instructing the children in 
the schools with these ethics they were found unsatisfactory. 
Finally the ablest men in Japan were requested to draw up a 
code of ethics in accordance with the Christian religion, and 
while it was not desired to adopt Christianity as the religion of 
the country, Japan had adopted the ethics of Christianity, and 
) they are now being taught in the schools of Japan. This has 
| produced a certain effect and is satisfactory to some degree, but 
is not fully satisfactory; and the Japanese are coming to the 
same conclusion as expressed by Dr. Boville that the teaching 
of ethics needs, in order to produce satisfactory results, to be 
reinforced by the sanctions and motives of the religion which is 
behind the ethics. I think this is the conclusion of Dr. Wenner, 
who is a great authority on the subject and from whom I hope 
we shall hear and who has given very careful attention to the 
teaching of ethics in the public schools. 

We have listened to the papers of Dr. Meleney and Dr. Alger 
with great interest, and they have given us the best possible idea 
of the present state of teaching of ethics of public schools in 
the United States. And in that respect we have been fully in- 
formed, but I believe it is a matter of common observation what 
with all the care of the teaching of ethics in the public schools in 
the country, results are far from satisfactory. And the reason is 
simply this, that it has been without reference to the fact that 
this teaching of ethics is, as has been pointed out by Mr. Alger, 


|} mechanical, formal, and perfunctory. I don’t mean to say, how- 


ever, that the teaching is of that character, but the reception of 
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these teachings by the pupils is simply formal and perfunctory 
and without proper motives. Therefore while the teaching itself 
is admirable, that is, the teaching of ethics, the moral effect upon 
the children is not strong and pervading. And as Mr. Boville 
has pointed out, it does not keep them in the life away from 
school out of the temptations which they encounter outside of 
the school. 

Now, what I have to say this morning is just this: You have 
heard from Mr. Boville why Christianity cannot be taught in 
the public schools—it is because Christians are so much divided; 
it is because we cannot agree upon what kind of Christianity shall 
be taught in the public schools. This is just the trouble in Eng- 
land today, and the reason that Great Britain is having so much 
trouble over her educational bill and educational system is because 
the Church of England desires to control the teaching of religion 
in the public schools and the nonconformists are not willing that 
it should. And the effect is likely to be that the schools of Great 
Britain will be wholly secularized as our schools are in this 
country. In England, if the nonconformist Christians all could 
get together, then all the children in Great Britain could be 
taught Christianity; and in this country if our denominations— 
our Christian denominations of all sorts—could get together, then 
the small proportion of people outside would have so little effect 
that we could have a teaching of real religion with its sanction 
and motives behind the teaching of ethics in our public schools. 

Now, this subject is one of the greatest importance; when 
we remember that the world of the future is to be the world of 
the children of today, I believe, as the President has already said, 
that there has been no subject before us of so large an importance 
as this one which is now before this Congress. The greatest 
arguments for Christian unity today come from the missionary 
peoples. The missionaries wish to present a united front, to 
teach the same thing to the pagan world; and the same sort of 
an argument ought to go to the Christian peoples of today of 
different denominations. Our duty, our duty, my friends, to the 
children of today and to the world of tomorrow requires that 
these divisions among the bodies of Christian peoples should 
disappear ; that we should unite under the banner of Christ and 
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be able not only to be a united people as followers of Christ, but 
united to carry his gospel into the public schools, into public 
life, into every phase of society and life of the future. 

And so, this is just what I wish to say, that our duty to the 
future requires that every effort should be made ‘to unify the 
Christian people in a single effective body, a powerful body, a 
conquering body. (Appilause.) 


THE PresIDENT: Dear friends, you will be glad to learn that 
I hold in my hand the card of George U. Wenner; I know we 
shall all rejoice to hear Dr. Wenner. (Applause.) 


Dr. GeorcE U. WENNER: Mr. President: I think it is John 
Stuart Mill who says all progress is dependent upon the contiguity 
of opposing ideas. All that is true, and I fear we shall make very 
little progress because I think we arc all pretty well agreed with 
the sentiments that have been expressed here this morning, and I 
felt myself very much at home in listening to these papers and 
thoughts that have been expressed. At the same time I did feel 
that President Harris’ magnificent paper was better suited to 
Pennsylvania than to New York, because we have entirely differ- 
ent conditions here, where we have nearly a million Jews, and 
where even the Christians are not altogether agreed on precisely 
the kind of religion that ought to be taught in the schools, so that 
there is very little to be expected in the way of truth, Christian 
truth, in the schools—although we are all agreed that the per- 
_ sonality of the teacher is everything in the matter of teaching 
either ethics or religion. But the great thing that I gathered 
from the very admirable paper of Superintendent Meleney is the 
question of authority in the matter of ethics. Has ethics any 
basic authority? I was talking with a leading lawyer just a few 
days ago in this city and he tried to convince me—I was exceed- 
ingly shocked at the attitude that he took—he tried to convince 
me that in the matter of law, in the matter of obedience to law, 
the trouble was not so much in the matter of breaking the law— _ 
that was not wrong—but it was being caught at it; that law itself 
was only a sequence of events ; that the general conception of the 
present day was that there was no such thing as a principle under- 
lying it, but it was simply a statement of some person who 
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assumed to have authority, and that that person really hadn’t any 
more right to lay down the law than he or I had; and therefore 
the only thing that there was in all the laws that were imposed 
upon us was that we must try not to be caught at it when we 
violated them. That is, I fear, the sentiment of the people— 
many of the people—just as much as it is of this distinguished 
lawyer; for I find, in spite of all these splendid things that 
Superintendent Meleney has said, that the ethical results of our 
public schools are not such as we would like to see them. The 
children’s courts tell the story, and, as Dr. Boville has said, it is 
not very agreeable. But when we see the children that come 
from our splendid schools in this city, we see also that the views 
that they have and their conduct are not what we ought to expect 
from them. I met a man just day before yesterday who went 
into the theater—I think it was some theater in the neighborhood 
of forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue—on a Sunday 
afternoon—not particularly a churchman—he took his boy in 
there on a Sunday afternoon and he said he was exceedingly 
shocked by the conduct of hundreds of boys and girls gathered 
there, the language they used—being children from thirteen to 
sixteen and seventeen years of age—that the language and con- 
duct that was used there in the course of progress of the theatrical 
representation, shocked him exceedingly, although he was a man 
who was not very easily shocked. So I am very glad to notice 
that the discussion is veering around, swinging around to the fact 
that there is something else we must have, a basis or authority 
in ethics, and that is religion. But what is the use of worrying 
and bothering about this question of teaching ethics in the public 
schools? It is religion that we want. We believe in God and we 
believe in our Christian religion, and the great question is how 
can we teach that; and I am in heartiest agreement in all that has 
been said today. I am a thorough Baptist on all questions of 
relations of church and state, for we really have no place in the 
public schools for our religion; the churches are strong enough to 
take care of it; all we want is time enough to do it. And if you 
will pardon me for a little egotism in the matter I would say that 
for the last fifteen or twenty years I have been trying to do that 
in the weekday afternoons for the children of my congregation, 
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and I believe that is the solution of it. We won’tistop there, but 
all we ask of the state is for them to give us enough time and we 
will do it properly. 

When I go away from this meeting I shall go to my own 
church, and as soon as school hours are closed there I shall meet 
a splendid lot of boys and girls, and the little ones I meet twice 
a week and the oider ones once a week regularly for nine months 
of the year, and teach the children the Bible story where we 
have all the elements of wonder and interest. Then leading up 
to the special training in church matters in our church services, 
we have our children bring in the sermons of the preceding 
Sunday, so that in that way, by regular daily training and teaching 
of the Bible and the Bible story, and having it constantly through- 
out every week of the year—or at least throughout nine months 
of the year—it is brought daily together—this family of little 
children—and they are taught daily the Bible story, and in that 
way we find the solution of all these questions. We simply. 
acquire the ethical training, whether in public school or anywhere 
else, so long as there is an underlying basis or authority. God is 
our guide and Christ is our brother, and this being a part of the 
daily life I think we shall make progress. But the churches have 
the entire thing in their control. They can do this work—they 
are capable of doing it-—-but they must not be satisfied with the 
enjoyment of any systematic instruction that is given on Sunday, 
but it must be an instruction for every day and every week. 

(Applause. ) 


THE PresipDENT: I still have two names. I will call first upon 
Dr. Albert G. Lawson. 


Dr. Atsert G. Lawson: Mr. Chairman: My principal inter- 
est was awakened by a suggestion made by President Harris, 
which brought to my mind the history, as given to me, of the 
famous Girard School. You know on account of the will of Mr. 
Girard, ministers, if they are known to be ministers to the gate- 
keeper, are not allowed even to go on the ground. It has been 
commonly supposed by a great many that it was because Mr. 
Girard had a deep prejudice against religion. That is not true. 
He did have deep cian against the priesthood, and he had 
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seen the overruling, and almost, in the overruling, the destruction, 
of what he believed to be noble for citizenship on the part of 
certain priests, and that led him to make his prescription. Now, 
the reaction from that is somewhat extraordinary. Some of the 
brightest and best ministers that we have in and about Phila- 
delphia are graduates of the Girard School, and got all their 
academic training there. 

There is a kind of intellectual and actual revolt in a large way, 
all unconscious, and all without distinctive premeditation, that has 
come out largely from that prescription, and it leads those who 
are in the management to be decidedly more. careful than the 
ordinary academy or the ordinary public school about enforcing 
the inner spirit and life of what we denominate broadly as ethics. 

It emphasizes from another side Dr. Harris’ suggestion. 
Truth becomes of little worth until truth is incarnate in life. It 
is impossible for the Christian personality, in teaching mathe- 
matics, to make sweet and lasting effect upon those about them. 
Many of you know the name of our revered brother who went 
on to his joy and reward a year ago, Dr. James L. Hodge, of 
Brooklyn. His daughter was a teacher in one of the higher 
classes in the grammar school right near to the church where I 
had the joy of serving for eighteen years. Of course, it was 
impossible for Miss Hodge to talk directly from the desk, or in 
handling her book in some particular application of ethics— 
certainly in Christian doctrine—and yet there was no term at 
which that young woman had the privilege of meeting her class, 
that she did not have from one to three of those bright young 
men and women come to her and say, “Give me an opportunity 
to go home with you, or in some way to talk more about that 
deeper thing than moral ethics.” I had the privilege of receiving 
into the Greenwood Baptist Church some eighteen persons whose 
direct bringing to Jesus Christ came from the sweet and consist- 
ent and continuous revealing of the supreme and precious Chris- 
tian character of that sainted woman as she stood there in her 
place as a public-school teacher. 

Now, the time may never come, in view of our ideas on the 
subject of the suffrage in this country, when we shall have an 
opportunity to put into the school, whatever aspect we may call it, 
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of Christianity as such, and the time may never come when we 
. can broadly decide as an ethical product upon that in which we 
may have such concurrence and fixed agreement as to make any- 
_ thing like a system, but we may constantly do just what President 
Harris suggested. 

Now, I think in another respect, while none of -us wish to 
make any ecclesiastical attacks, we ought not to be mealy-mouthed 
about what we know as facts, and when we know that the great 
' Roman church permits its priests to make constant assaults upon 
our public-school system at this very point, and yet everywhere 
_ through our country is planning to secure on boards of education 
a sufficient majority of members to checkmate anything we may 

try to do, I think we ought to meet that fact squarely, and we 
ought not to make believe we do not know it. And so we shall 
come sufficiently into unity at last to make our effort there, and 
make it in such a way as to be permanent and effective. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The next card I have on the list is Dr. H. 
W. Barnes. (Applause.) 


Dr. H. W. Barnes, of Binghamton, N. Y.: Brother Modera- 
tor: I know that any address of mine will be trenching upon the 
time which is allotted for this morning’s session, and I shall not 
attempt to make an address, but simply to call up one fact which 
has decidedly impressed me, in two large gatherings where the 
question of religious education was considered—one of them, 
which I myself attended, at Philadelphia, and the other, which 
was reported to me from England—namely, this matter of con- 
founding or confusing religion with theology. What is religion? 
There is but one religion; theology relates to it, creeds relate to 
it, have something to say about it, but you never can put religion 

‘into a book. It is reallegiance; the binding of the soul and the 
life back again to God, which sin has separated from him, and a 
binding of men together in all proper relationships to each other. 
Now, ethics we can teach; we cannot teach doctrinal matters 
concerning religion—I mean denominational matters in our 

- schools—but may we not gather up the great central facts, grow- 
ing out of our eternal relation to God as creator, and our relation 
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to each other as individuals, and all that concerns the principal 
attitude and action of men toward each other, and embody them 
in a book which shall be put in the public schools as arithmetic, 
geology, grammar, or anything else that is put into a book. We 
cannot teach theology there; but may we not teach the great 
verities on which all our Christianity is founded? The only 
legitimate purpose of any business whatever in this world, and 
the most significant results of any business whatever, is not what 
it accomplishes outside, but what the effect of accomplishing it is 
upon the man who lives within, and does the work, or is reacted 
upon. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller and I were schoolmates together in 
the academy. I have said again and again that the most important 
result from Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s life and work is, not what 
is outside of him, but the influence upon him of doing his work 
as he has done it. The building of character in the likeness of 
God or of Christ is the one great purpose. It is God’s special 
purpose, it is my special purpose if I am a Christian, and it must 
be the permanent, the central purpose of humanity, if the King- 
dom of God is ever to be realized in this world. (Applause.) 


THE PresIpENT: I should like very much myself to have 
spoken this morning. This topic is one that, it seems to me, has 
a present importance perhaps beyond almost any one of the 
topics which we have had on the programme. Perhaps you will 
permit me to say in line with what has been said by other brethren, 
that if we could have some book of common worship in our 
schools on which there could be general agreement by Jews as 
well as Christians, it would seem to me that we would have taken 
a.practical step in this direction. It was long ago remarked by 
my father in one of his most beautiful sentences, that ethics apart 
from religion is but like cut flowers; they may maintain their 
perfume, but their life and vigor are gone, and they are but dying 
things. You must have a base of authority behind ethics. The 
lawyer who was quoted was in some respects justified. Law 
without sanction is but good advice. It has no weight whatever. 
You must have authority behind teaching to make it important. 

I would like to contribute this thought of my own. Can we 
not at least bring this principle into the public-school system of 
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our country, that it shall represent not the minimum, but the 
maximum of general agreement? We are elirninating from the 
curricula in our schools anything that any considerable minority 
objects to, but can we not in some way or other bring about such 
a conciliation and understanding that the best opinion of every 
denomination shall be represented, and that the maximum of 
opinion shall control what is presented in the public schools? 


Tue Presipent: I should like to invite you to join in a 
_ Hymn, No. 239: 

Break Thou the bread of life, 

Dear Lord, to me. 


After the singing of the hymn Rev. Mr. Craic pronounced 
the benediction. 
The Congress then adjourned until 3 o’clock P. M. 


THIRD DAY 
Afternoon Session 
3 o'clock P. M. 


THe Presipent: Ladies and Gentlemen and Brethren of the 
Congress: The hour has arrived for the session. Let us join in 
the hymn very congenial to the thought of the Congress, No. 
851. 

The hymn was sung and prayer was then offered by Rev. 
ARTHUR S. Cote, of Manasquan. 


Tue PresipEnt: As is probably known to most of those 
present already. it is the custom to have the subject or topic at 
the closing session of a somewhat different character from those 
of the preceding sessions of each annual meeting. We assembled 
primarily for the purpose of discussion, and as discussion is best 
when emphasized most clearly and concisely by the expression of 
opinions held by those who have a distinct diversity of views, we 
have devoted our earlier sessions to this end. But our closing 
session is not for discussion. It is to emphasize anew the great 
spiritualities in which we are in agreement, and therefore, always, 
some theme of this character is taken for the closing session. 
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For this year the topic selected is, “Realizing the Presence of 
God.’ And the first of the speakers is Rev. G. G. Johnson, D.D., 
pastor of the Prospect Avenue Baptist Church, of Buffalo. 


Rev. G. G. Jounson, D.D.: Mr. President and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I have been asked to write upon this great theme, 
and I thank God for the opportunity of presenting it before you 
at this time. I feel like Wendell Phillips, when he addressed 
himself to the newspaper reporters, and said, “At least through 
you I speak to our millions of people.” One may feel that this 
closing message through the printed report may go even farther. 


REALIZING THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” “God 1s a very pres- 
ent help in trouble.’ The Real Presence is a far-stretching 
theme, and I suppose I am expected to play the part either of 
critic or of mystic. I shall do neither. I shall take it for granted 
that what is wanted, and what is needed even more than it can 
be wanted by any one of us, is the definite, practical answering of 
the question implied in the subject assigned: How may we see 
Hs face? 

A card has recently been rather widely circulated in Buffalo 
bearing this prayer-motto, “Enable me to understand and live the 
life of Christ.” This prayer draws him who offers it to the feet 
of the One who alone fulfilled our theme. If we understand and 
live the life of Christ we shall constantly be realizing the presence 
of God. The very atmosphere of Jesus’ life was the Father’s 
presence. In that presence he lived and moved and had his being. 
In a way that Enoch never did, or could, he “walked with God.” 
His consciousness of his own being was not more real than his 
consciousness of his father’s attending love. Here, then, we must 
find our pattern, the One to show us into the “secret place of the 
Most High.’’ We must humbly say, 


My dear Redeemer and my Lord, 
I read my duty in thy word; 

But in thy life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters. 
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Such was thy truth and such thy zeal, 
Such deference to thy Father’s will, 
Such love, and meekness so divine, 

I would transcribe and make them mine. 


And yet for us all Jesus is, and must needs be, more than the 
“Way-Shower,” as certain ones nowadays so glibly call him; he 
must be the Way-Opener to the Father. I know this is in many 
quarters now denied. Even Dr. Clarke in his weighty book, 
The Christian Doctrine of God, a very reservoir of truth, crystal 
clear, while setting forth Jesus as the revealer of the Father, yet 
says, “No authority or hint of Jesus limits us to learning about 
_ God from him alone,” and yet a little farther on he says, “Con- 
cerning his own acquaintance with God, Jesus uttered the pro- 
found saying, ‘Neither knoweth any one the Father, save the 
Son and he to whom the Son wills to reveal him’” (Luke to: 
22)? 

Surely to none of us here today can it be without decisive 
authority that Jesus also said, “I am the Way (not the Way- 
Shower), the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” 

We do not now deal with the question whether there is not a 
possible revealing of the Father by the Son to one who never 
heard of Jesus, but who honestly seeks for light. We are, for 
the most part, concerned with men who do know of Christ and 
might, if they would, come to him that they might have life— 
| “and this is life eternal that they should know Thee, the only 
| real God, and Him whom Thou dids’t send, even Jesus Christ” 
(John 17:3). 

It is useless then, at the outset, to talk of realizing God’s 
presence to people who cannot know him because they refuse to 
walk the only way to him, by humble obedient faith in his Son— 
faith not only in Jesus’ character, but also in his cross, because 
“Christ also suffered, the righteous for the unrighteous, that He 
might bring us to God” (I Peter 3:18). Not for naught was 
this way opened at such fearful cost, and not to give a choice 
of ways, but verily because there could be no other way into the 


iW. N. Clarke, D.D., The Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 7, 26, 
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holiest than the one opened by the flesh and sprinkled by the 
blood of Jesus Christ (Heb. 10:19). 

Even as Paul wrote, “Ye that once were far off are made nigh 
in the blood of Christ” (Eph. 2:13), and, we have “peace through 
the blood of his cross” (Col. 1:20). Apart from this peace no 
experience of the Presence! Vainly do men talk of knowing God 
by self-consciousness. Pathetically false is it to say, as a recent 
writer does, that “religion does not consist in having a God, but 
in having a god-making capacity” (Foster). Hopeless is it to 
look for a God of our own making or a way of our own devising. 
The “secret of his presence” is found by no one who has left 
the via crucis. 

Again, as useless is it to hope to dwell consciously with the 
One whom Jesus addressed as “Holy Father, righteous Father” 
(John 17) without the aid of the Holy Spirit by whom alone can 
anyone call Jesus “Lord” (I Cor. 12:3) or look up with satisfying 
love and say, “Abba, Father” (Rom. 8:15). Now the Spirit is 
' given to those that obey God (Acts 5:32), those who leave all 
to follow him who, “though he was Son, yet learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered” (Heb. 5:8). And this obedience 
to the Lord carries with it obedience to his Word. One who 
rejects or neglects the Scriptures as the full and final message of 
the Father to his children cannot by any peradventure find and 
follow the walk with God. 

Of these things I speak at the opening, not to be controversial, 
but to be clear and to be true. As well encourage an ignorant or 
disobedient child to rejoice in his father’s smile as to expect one 
to realize the presence of God who does not ascertain or accept 
the will of God as revealed in his Word. 

And now what does the “presence of God” mean? The 
Scriptures indicate three meanings or phases of the one great 


fact of his presence. The first is the celestial; the second, thee 


universal; and the third, the local. Of the first, the celestial, we 
need not speak save to quote Heb. 9:24: “Christ entered into 
heaven itself, now to appear before the face of God for us.” 

On the second meaning, the universal, it would be delightful 
and profitable to speak at length, but a few words must suffice. 


It is the theme of the 139th Psalm—“whither shall I flee from | 
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thy presence?” In heaven or in Sheol, in earth or sea, “thou art 
there.” This thought glorifies Nature and beautifies Life. Thus 
~~ viewed, 
The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears; 


and human history, with all its turmoil and tangle, becomes after 
all in truth “His story ;” and the human family, with all its per- 
versions and its shame, becomes the family of the Most High and 
the constant object of divine concern. Well, therefore, do we 
sing : 
There’s not a plant or flower below, 
But makes thy glories known; 
And clouds arise and tempests blow 
By order from thy throne. 
Creatures that borrow life from thee 
Are subject to thy care; 
There’s not a place where we can flee, 
But God is present there. 


This view, moreover, does not glorify and deify man, but 
glorifies and magnifies God. Timelier and stronger words have 
not been recently written than these by Principal Forsyth: 


What we are developing at the moment is an anthropo-centric Chris- 
tianity. God and Christ are practically treated as the means to an end 
that is nearer to our enthusiasm than anything else—the consummation 
) and perfecting of humanity. The chief value of religion, then, is not its 
¥ value to God, but its value for the completing and crowning of life, 
| whether the great life of the race or the personal life of the individual. 
} Love Christ, we are urged, if you would draw out all that it is in you 
/ to be. Our eye is kept first upon our self-culture, our sanctification, in 
| some form, by realizing a divine presence or indwelling, with but a 
» secondary reference to the divine purpose. God is drawn into the circle 
of our spiritual interests, the interests of man’s spiritual culture, as its 
mightiest ally and helper. We have many kinds of effort—some genial, 
some ascetic—for the development and deepening of the soul’s life, in 
some of which the spiritual man is thought to be a stage higher than 
| the Gospel man. Whereas, if we forgot our spiritual life after a wise 
|} and godly sort, and lived more to God, His finished Gospel, and that 
purpose of a kingdom for which Christ died, he would take better care 
of our spiritual life than all our forced culture of it. In a subtle way 


| 
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this tendency is less Christo-centric than ego-centric. It is monastic. It 
is not theo-centric. For in any theo-centric faith man lives for the wor- 
ship and glory of God and for the obedience to His revelation of Him- 
self; which is not in man, and not in spirituality, but in Christ, in the 
historic, superhistoric, Christ. Christ is not the revelation of man, but of 
God’s will for man; not of the God always in us, but of the God once 
and for all for us. Christ did not come in the first instance to satisfy 
the needs and instincts of our diviner self, but to honor the claim of a 
holy God upon us, crush our guilt into repentant faith, and create us 
anew in the act. He did not come in the first instance to consecrate 
human nature, but to hallow God’s name in it. He came to fulfil God’s 
will in the first place and to fulfil human destiny only in the second 
place and by consequence. 


Far from “pragmatic pantheism” is the true teaching of the 
universal presence of the Blessed God! 

We come now to speak of the local (I should like to say, 
personal) presence of our God. It is particularly this that con- 
cerns us here: his presence in our hearts and lives. We are to 
realize jim, for, as the Scriptures often speak of him, he alone 
is the “real God” ( &dnOives: “We know him that is real,” I John 
5:20). Then, surely, he is realizable! How? That is the ques- 
tion. 

First, let us say we are to realize, make real to ourselves, the 
presence of God strictly by the psychological law of attention, 
the simple and familiar law that what we fixedly set our minds 
upon becomes real to us. Our mental part is like a camera. It 
requires, as a rule, “time-exposure” in order to print clearly 
upon its film some object rather dimly seen. We know this is 
true regarding other objects of our mental vision. Why do we 


not understand that it is equally true of our vision of God? Paul | 


saw it and urged plentiful prayer and much meditation—“in 


everything by prayer,” “think on these things” (Phil. 4:6, 8), | 
and he urged that our whole process of transformation was | 
closely connected with doing our part by attention, “be ye trans- | 
formed, by the renewing of your mind” (Rom. 12:2). There- | 
fore, the prayer-life and much time with the Word, these which | 


are one and indivisible, are indeed indispensable. If the Master 


* Rev. Principal Forsyth, D.D., “Theological Reaction,” British Weekly. | 


| 
: 
| 
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must needs take dawn-anticipating hours for the cultivation of 
this fellowship, who are we that we should think io snatch or 
catch a hurried vision of God’s face, and then rush on and be 
conscious of his presence? 

The second law governing this life, of which we are so un- 
worthy to speak, is that of practice. There must be a proper 
commingling of waiting and of working, or we shall miss the 
boon and blessing. The vision may be rare and rapturous, but 


This is what the Vision said, 
“Hads’t thou stayed, I must have fled!” 


So, when the time of actual service has come, we are to go, confi- 
dent of his promise made first to Moses, “My presence shall go 
with thee.” Hence we find the great apostle in the thick of the 
fray, as well as in the place of quiet prayer, and in both conscious 
that “the Lord stood by him” (Acts 23:11). So we find the 
Lord himself serenely confident in the hour and power of dark- 
ness surrounded by his foes, and saying, “He that sent me is with 
me ; he hath not left me alone; for I do always the things that are 
pleasing to him” (John 8:29). Truly here is given to us hal- 
lowed light upon the way into “the secret place of his presence”! 
It is doing always the things that are pleasing to him. Moreover, 
it is doing these things in the consciousness of his love. It is 
“walking in the light as he is in the light.” It is obeying the 
blessed command, “Keep yourselves in the love of God.’ As pa- 
tients on a sanitarium piazza move round from side to side of the 
building to keep all day in the sun, so we, if we are to realize his 


- presence, must keep ourselves, by attention and action, by thought 


and deed, by constant prayer and painstaking practice, in the 


/ warm and glowing radiance of his everlasting love. It is just 


here we most often miss the blessing, do we not? We think our 
first duty is to do, while really it is to be, and the foremost duty 
and privilege of Christian being is to be happy in the love of 
God.* Truly the joy of the Lord is our strength! 

Now one of the most precious agencies whereby we are 

®But in no forced way. “Christianity,” says President King in his 
helpful book, The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life, “sets aside all 
strained, and sham, and passive emotions.” 
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brought into this deep well-spring of joy is the tribulation 
which worketh steadfastness, which worketh approvedness, which 
worketh hope, “and hope putteth not to shame because the love 
of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit who was given unto us” (Rom. 5:3-5). Remembering 
that “whom he loveth he chasteneth,” we learn as in no other way 
to know and joyously realize the Father’s tender, constant love, 
and whisper, 

Still by my woes to be 

Nearer my God to thee; 


while we are jubilant to discover that neither tribulation nor 
anguish can separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

But all this, particularly in the humdrum of daily duty, 
without the excitation of pain, we must learn by constant 
practice, so that, actually, realizing the presence of God comes in 
a very true sense to mean practicing the presence of God, and 
here as everywhere it is practice that makes perfect. 

Admittedly, apart from the Bible, there is one book supremely 
helpful upon this subject, a book well known, I assume, to many 
of us, a book to be accepted as the classic on our topic, the 
little book entitled, Practicing the Presence of God. Brother 
Lawrence, the monk of three hundred years agone, may well be 
now our teacher. His experience he thus sums up: 


If I dare use the expression, I should choose to call this state the 
bosom of God, for the inexpressible sweetness which I taste and ex- 
perience there..... The time of business [he says again] does not with 
me differ from the time of prayer; and in the noise and clutter of my 
kitchen [he was cook in the monastery], while several persons are at the 
same time calling for different things, I possess God in as great tran- 
quillity as if I were upon my knees at the blessed sacrament. ... . [He 
held] that we ought to give ourselves up to God, with regard both to 
things temporal and spiritual, and seek our satisfaction only in the ful- 
filling of his will, whether he lead us by suffering or by consolation, for 
all would be equal to a soul truly resigned... .. [His testimony is] that 
in order to form a habit of conversing with God continually, and re- 
ferring all we do to him, we must at first apply to him with some 
diligence; but that, after a little care, we should find His love inwardly 
excite us to it without any difficulty..... [His secret of peace was] 
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that when he had failed in his duty, he confessed his fault, saying 
to God, J shall never do otherwise if you leave me to myself; it is you 
who must hinder my falling, and mend what is amiss. 


After this he gave himself no further uneasiness about it. It 
was his opinion 

that useless thoughts spoil all; that the mischief began there; but that 
we ought to reject them as soon as we perceived their impertinence to 
the matter in hand, or our salvation, and return to our communion with 
God. 
His controlling principle was 


that all consists in one hearty renunciation of everything we are sen- 


sible does not lead to God..... That our sanctification did not depend 
upon changing our works, but in doing that for God’s sake which we 
commonly do for our own..... In fine [he wrote in a letter] by often 
repeating these acts, they become habitual, and the presence of God 
rendered as it were natural to us..... Hold yourself in prayer~ before 
God like a dumb or paralytic beggar at a rich man’s gate. Let it be your 
business to keep your mind in the presence of the Lord..... I make 


it my ordinary business to abide in the Presence of God with the 
humility of a useless, though a faithful, servant. 


And, finally, iet me quote this suggestive paragraph: 

We cannot escape the dangers which abound in life without the 
actual and continual help of God. Let us, then, pray to him for it con- 
tinually, How can we pfay to him without being with him? How can 
we be with him but in thinking of him often? And how can we often 
think of him but by a holy habit which we should form of it? We 
must know him before we can love. In order to know God we must 
often think of him; and when we come to love him we shall then also 
think of him often, for our heart will be with our treasure. This is an 
argument which well deserves your consideration. 


My brothers, is it not so? Has our new psychology brought 
us beyond this principle? Is it not the same which we find so 
richly expressed in Andrew Rykman’s “Prayer”? 

Let me find in Thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy; 
Out of self to love be led 

And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 
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And now, lest Brother Lawrence and his principle and practice 
seem distant and monastic, let:me refer you to a present-day 
example of the realized presence of God in a most wholesome 
and happy combination of the contemplative and the active, the 
mystical and the practical. I have in mind Dr. Grenfell. In an 
editorial of the Outlook of recent date on “The Path to God,” 
the writer says: 


‘We long for a great and final vision of God. At the beginning of 
the journey we want the enlargement, liberation, and certainty which 
can be found only at the end. We forget the significance of the divine 
commendation, “Well done, good and faithful servant!” We change 
it to read, “Well thought,” or, “Well felt, good and faithful servant.” 
We want to feel the presence of God. We want to be able to think our 
way to him in perfect clearness. We want peace, but we are not willing 
to set our lives in order. This gospel of education by doing, of gaining 
the vision and learning the truth by doing the will of the Father from 
day to day, is being preached by Dr. Grenfell, not only to Labrador, but 
to Canada, to America, and to England. Here is a man who, day by 
day, with childlike simplicity, without theories either of theology or 
ecclesiasticism, does the work of Christ with modern tools, and preaches 
his gospel in modern speech; and no man who hears him or comes in 
contact with him fails to take away from his presence a wonderful 
sense of his faith in the invisible God and his sense of the presence of 
the unseen Christ.. Dr. Grenfell always speaks of Christ as if he were 
in the next room. 


Inspiring words these! But I ween there lies back of this 
rare personality and unique activity more persistent practice of 
the Presence, by means of prayer and the Word and habitual 
thought, than is hinted at by the above writer. 

For all—the Master himself, the great apostle, Brother Law- 
rence, Dr. Grenfell, and for us—the one law holds true; we are 
to realize the presence of our gracious God by steady practice. 
We are to keep ourselves in his love, and learn by humble 
obedience and patient perseverance to say, “In thy presence is 
fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures forever- 
more.” Thus, and thus only, shall life be fitly lived, and we shall 
dwell in his presence, both here and there. 


THE Presipent: The last address of the announced pro- 
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gramme, and of the Congress, is to be given by our honored 
brother, Dr. J. F. Elder, who for so many years has been a 
leader among us, especially in this portion of this country. 
(Applause.) 


Rev. J. F. Etper, D.D., of New York, then read as follows: 
REALIZING THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


We are always in the presence of God, whether we realize it 
or not. In him we live and move and have our being. The 
question of the Hebrew psalmist still grips us—‘‘Whither shall I 
flee from thy presence?” Heaven is his abode. Hell cannot 
shake him off. The wings of the morning cannot bear us 
beyond his outstretched hand. We flee into the outer darkness 
to escape him, only to find that the night shineth as the day— 
darkness and light are one to God. God is not merely transcend- 
ent but immanent. He does not press a button, as the President 
in Washington may, in order to set in motion the machinery of 
some distant fair; but he is present among all the whirring 
forces—the life of their life—to which is due the order, the 


| _ beauty, and the bounty of Nature. He not only gave the initial 


impulse that set in motion the stars of heaven but, night after 
night, the celestial shepherd brings out these hosts by number. 
He calls them all by~ name—not one is lacking. The great 
mountains proclaim the stzbility and the unsearchableness of his 
judgments as he walks among the children of men. Every such 
mount is a holy mount. Coleridge’s rapture over the vision of 
Mt. Blanc is but the emotion of every normal soul in its presence: 


O dread and silent Mount, I gazed upon thee 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer 
I worshiped the invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody, 

So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou the meanwhile wast blending with my thoughts, 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy, 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing, there 

As in her natural form swelled vast to heaven. 
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If “the undevout astronomer is-mad,” even more so is the 
undevout husbandman. In this realm the presence of God is 
palpable. In the varied phenomena of life, alike in the vegetable 
and the animal world, is found unfailing help toward realizing 
the presence of God. Life is the light of men. Its mystery is un- 
fathomable, no mortal has ever originated it. It is the monopoly 
of the living God. Its manifestations proclaim his presence. 
When Israel in the days of Hosea averred that her lovers, the 
false gods of the Baal worship, gave her the fruitful seasons, 
God smote her with famine. But in view of her repentance he 
comforts her with the promise that he “will answer the heavens, 
and they shall answer the earth, and the earth shall answer the 
grain and the new wine and the oil and they shall answer 
Jezrael”—tracing by unbroken links the bounty of their fields to 
the open hand of God. 

Let us not belittle natural religion. It has been said that it 
is all the religion the vast portion of mankind have to depend on 
—the more shame to those who hold idly in their hands Christ’s 
great commission till it is almost moldy from neglect. Nor are 
we who have the supreme revelation of God in Christ blameless 
for not making more of this primitive and compelling evidence 
of the divine presence in Nature. To a Christian above all 
-others the contemplation of Nature should bring a closer fellow- 
ship with his pre-existent Lord; for all things were made through 
him and without him was not anything made that hath been 
made. One of my most conspicuous memories of the comforting 
power of Nature was when, under the stress of fear of impending 
trouble, I lifted up my eyes, as I sat by the open window at 
midnight, and called on the Lord of those heavenly hosts for 
his succor; and he heard my cry. My appeal was inspired by the 
power that was manifest through those marshaled hosts. 

But if the heavens and the earth declare the glory and the 
presence of God, much more does He who came forth from God 
and dwelt among us full of grace and truth. As Dr. Van Dyke 
has put it, “His was the human life of God;” and through him 
we enter into a fellowship and communion with God that is 
human in its reality and in its essence divine. He offers himself 


as our Friend who reveals to us the secret thoughts of God. He | 


| 


: 
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promises to abide in us. He declares that he knows us and we 
may know him even as God knows him and he knows the Father. 
He promises another Paraclete who will explain his person and 


’ work. One of his apostles, who had a vision of his risen glory 


that the noonday sun could not dim, entered into fellowship with 
him so close and vital that he could say “I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me,”’” Another declares that though now we see 
him not, yet believing we rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 

Truly here is a goodly basis for a most profound and rational 
and abiding realization of the presence of God in Christ through 
the ministration of the Holy Spirit. And in all ages have been 
found saints of the most high God, both men and women, who 
have entered into such devout and personal fellowship with him 
that they have closely approximated the fulness of Christ inj 
his love and his joy in God. Nor may anyone say how intimate 
and complete this fellowship may become. There are no limits to 
its fulness that we may define. God and man are of one nature 
essentially, and may become one in a spiritual union so real and 
true, that deeps in the one call to deeps in the other and are 
answered with pulsating tides of joy in both man and God. The 
joy of the marriage feast is only a faint, if scriptural, symbol of 
the resultant bliss. Of course there will sometimes be extrava- 
gances of language in describing these ecstatic experiences and 
some of them may indeed be indescribable. Those who are 
caught up to the third heaven, until they know not whether they 
are in the body or out of the body, may be excused for lack of 
human language that will adequately describe their experiences. 
Such heavenly emotions call for a divine vocabulary. 

And yet in attempting such rapturous realization of the 
presence of God there is a peril both real and grave. Icarus 
rushing into the face of the sun on wings of wax is but a feeble 


illustration of the folly and peril of many who have sought to 


achieve such an experience without due regard to sane and 


‘scriptural conditions. The stream of mysticism which, under 


different names, runs through Christian history and on which 
so many of these presumptuous souls have embarked is strewn 
with many a wreck on its shoals or beneath its cataracts. To 
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many of these daring speculators God might have said, as to 
the wicked man whom he rebukes in the fiftieth Psalm, “Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself.” In 
many respects we have a right to think of God as one who is 
such as we are. We have the same affectional nature enabling 
us to appreciate the love of God and to love him in return. We 
have a correspondent intelligence so that we can comprehend his 
instructions and his purpose and can search out the secrets of 
his universe. We have from him a moral nature that leads us 
to accuse or excuse one another and approve his own moral 
judgments. We have a will which he respects and which we can 
submit or oppose to his own sovereign will. His Spirit has an 
affinity for our spirit, as the acid for the copper plate, and can 
bite into our natures with indelible results. So there is ground 
and hope for our realizing his presence in intimate communion, 
as real as our most familiar fellowship with one another. But 
while there is so much in common we are not to forget that we 
are not altogether such a one as he is. He is infinite and we are 
finite. He is holy and we are sinful. He only has immortality; 
we return to the dust. He can enter into our estate and under 
our limitations of finiteness and temptation live a normal and 
perfect human life. But it does not follow that we can equally 
enter into and appropriate his perfect divine nature. But some of 
these philosophical dreamers, ignoring all rational and scriptural 
tests and conditions for realizing the presence of God, claim that 
by direct intuition they enter into union with the divine; and 
sometimes in such pantheistic fashion as to come perilously near 
to the extinction of the human personality. Mme. Guyon says: 


The essential union is the spiritual marriage, where there is a com- 
munication of substance, when God takes the soul for his spouse, unites 
it to himself, not personally, nor by any act or means, but immediately 
reducing all to a unity. The soul ought not, nor can, any more make 
any distinction between God and itself. God is the soul and the soul 
is god. 


When the drop has slipped into the ocean, we might ask, what 
becomes of the drop? Some have gone so far in this inward 
contemplation that it has become a sort of self-hypnotism and _ 
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differs but little in its outcome from the Buddhist Nirvana. The 
peril arises from the divorce of the contemplative and the prac- 
tical, the intuitive and the intellectual, the speculative and the 
scriptural. As John Wesley says of Mme. Guyon, while ac- 
knowledging her as a pattern of true holiness: ‘The grand 
source of all her mistakes was this—the not being guided by the 
written Word. And in truth, any attempt to realize the presence 
of God apart from the conditions laid down in the Scriptures 
will be futile and disastrous. Christ’s language, as to the revela- 
tion of God through him alone, is too explicit to be neglected by 
any man who wishes to draw nearer to God. “No man knows’ 
the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son wills to reveal 
him.’ “He who hath seen me hath seen the Father.” If we 
are to find perfected life in the realization of the presence of God, 
we must not ignore the teaching of Christ as to his mediatorship 
of that perfect life to men. What we need is not to turn the 
eyes within in a complete self-absorption, whose fruit may be 
self-delusion, but to look away to Jesus and contemplate him 
who “was made unto us Wisdom from God and Righteousness 
and Sanctification and Redemption.” “I am the Way and the 
Truth and the Life: no man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 
The Holy Spirit was sent that he might take of the things of 
Christ and reveal them unto us. And he will not go contrary to 
his mission by helping to bring men unto God or into God 
through intuition and speculation, apart from the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The contemplation of Jesus Christ in his person and 
works and especially the self-surrender of our lives to him in 
loving and self-sacrificing service is the true path to fellowship 
with God. The experiences that come to us through some form 
of ecstatic reverie, apart from the intelligent recognition of Christ 
as the path to peace, will be likely to end in a frothy joy that has 
little depth or staying power. One can but wonder how perma- 
nent was the ecstasy of the good Methodist sister who, when 
under the influence of the “power,” declared that she felt “like a 
barrel in mid-ocean with both heads stove in and the surges of 
God’s everlasting love rolling through her soul.” 

But Christ by his life as well as his teachings should be our 


- guide in this matter. He had the Spirit without measure and 
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his fellowship with God was profound, complete, and uninter- 
rupted, save for three hours on the cross. And yet how sane 
his spiritual experiences were. How absolutely free from any- 
thing that savored of the hysterical or rhapsodical. Nowhere is 
there evidence of any abnormal experience of the divine fellow- 
‘ship, differing from that which any child of God might have 
who would fulfil the same tests of loyalty to truth and duty. 
What oneness of affection and will in that confession at the grave 
of Lazarus, “I know that thou hearest me always.” How com- 
pletely welded with God he became in the white heat of Geth- 
semane’s furnace. How calmly he looked down through the 
fathomless but crystal depths of eternity as he prayed, “And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” His oneness with 
God manifested itself rather in silent streams of joy than in 
geysers of ecstasy. 

And for him the immediate path to this peace and fellowship 
with God was simple loyalty to present duty. His wish “to fulfil 
all righteousness” in his baptism was followed by the fulness 
of the Spirit, as typified in descent of the dove upon him as he 
came up from the waters of consecration. At the Pentecost the 
Holy Spirit came down in divided tongues of fire, one on each. 
But Jesus’ enduement of the Spirit was represented by the descent 
of a dove, a distinct bodily organism, as if the wholeness of the 
spirit was to be his from that hour. The approving voice from 
heaven, “I am well pleased,” was but the outcome and the echo 
of: “I do always the things that please him.” And every loyal 
soul who can truly say, “Lo, I come: I delight to do thy will, 
O God,” flies. straight into the outstretched and welcoming arms 
of everlasting love. There is no mystery in Christ’s formulary 
for enjoying the presence of God. “If a man love me he will 
keep my word: and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” This involves no 
fusion of personalities or confusion of consciousness, but rather 
the emphasizing of the human personality by bringing it to a 
wider and truer self-consciousness as its powers are disclosed and 
energized by the divine fellowship it enjoys. As Griffith John 
naively put it to a party of friends, in detail—his experience in 
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coming into a fuller and abiding consciousness of Christ, “There 
are always two of us now.” 

I believe that grace, like nature, abhors a vacuum. And just 
as the ocean rolls into every bay that is open to its tides 
and seeks every crevice and pool along the shore, so God 
seeks a place in every willing soul who truly longs for him 
as the hart pants for the water-brooks. He seeketh such to 
worship him; and when one is found he fills him, after his 
measure, up to all the fulness of God. He craves souls that 
are en rapport with himself, that share his love of truth, that 
are interested in his kingdom and his righteousness more than 
in any form of self-aggrandizement whatever, that reflect his 
spirit and purpose in their own lives; and such he makes his 
closest friends and gives them his fullest confidence. It was in 
recognition of Abraham as his friend that he said: “Shall I hide 
from Abraham that which I do?” But the destruction of Sodom 
were a small matter in which to give Abraham his confidence. 
God had a secret locked in his bosom from eternity and had 
found no created being with whom he could share it. But when 
Abraham had so far surrendered his will to God as virtually to 
sacrifice his only son, then God found a human soul that could 
understand his own eternal and heart-breaking purpose to give 
up his only-begotten and well-beloved son that all the families of 
the earth might be blessed in him. You can almost detect the 
choking in the voice of Jehovah as he says to Abraham: “Take 
now thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest, and offer him 


- for a burnt offering.’ How vividly it anticipates the “only- 


begotten and well-beloved son” of John’s gospel. And if ever 
there was one particular hour when Abraham rejoiced to see 
Christ’s day, and did see it and was glad, why may it not have 
been the very hour when he showed himself so thoroughly en 
rapport with God that God took him into his confidence as re- 
gards the offering-up of his own beloved Son, when there would 


be no higher voice to stay the sacrificial blow? The gladness 


of Abraham was the gladness of a soul that has entered into the 
very recesses of the divine. It was not by foresight into Christ’s 
earthly career but by insight tnrough perfect sympathy into the 


heart of the eternal that he was able to see Christ’s day and 
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rejoice in it. And is it not, when, in some act of self-surrender 
or self-sacrifice, we enter into the spirit which. dominates Christ’s 
life, that we most naturally and forcefully draw him into our 
lives with fulness of blessing. What did not that rich young 
ruler miss when he turned away from Jesus, very sorrowful 
because very rich. The conditions seemed hard, but Christ was 
not merely imposing a test but offering an opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity to do precisely what he himself had done when, though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through his 
poverty might become rich. It would have made him a kindred 
spirit with Christ and the passing love which Jesus felt for him 
for his sincerity would have deepened into a divine and eternal 
fellowship. 

It is said that we live in a busy, rushing age with few oppor- 
tunities or inducements to cultivate the meditative spirit or to 
realize the presence of God. Doubtless we need devotional helps, 
such as mediation and prayer and study of the word, but may 
we not graft our busy lives into the divine after the Pauline 
fashion of doing all our business to the glory of God? Is Kline’s 
method of getting “in tune with the Infinite” any more rational 
or effective than to come into such hearty sympathy with the 
idea of giving the gospel of Christ to the world in this generation 
that it shall become an absorbing passion and we consecrate all 
that we are and have to bringing the kingdom of God to pass? 
May there not be as grand possibilities and incentives for realiz- 
ing the presence of God in the cordial support of the Layman’s 
Missionary Movement as in-a week’s retreat for meditation and 
prayer? Perhaps this hustling age may yet develop a spiritual 
side by devoting its energies to practical methods for securing 
the doing of the will of God on earth as it is done in heaven. Let 
St. Siméon Stylites come down from his ridiculous perch and 
devote himself to the needs of suffering humanity around the 
base of his pillar. Let the anchorite come in from the desert and 
breathe the fetid air of the tenement house till he is moved to cry - 
aloud in the streets for better conditions for the poor. Here he 
will oftenest touch the hand of him who went about doing good 
and who gives his warmest smiles to those who follow closest in 
his steps. He himself hastened from the cellestial intercourse of 
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the Mount of Transfiguration to answer the cry of suffering that 
rolled up from its base. Profound spiritual experiences are not 
necessarily to be divorced from the plain duties of everyday life. 

Without limiting, then, the power or the freedom of the Holy 
Spirit in leading men into the realization of the presence of God 
by his direct influence on the soul, through meditation and prayer, 
I wish also to submit whether just as direct a path to this fellow- 
ship and peace may not be found, under the influence of the same 
spirit, in yielding ourselves to the divine will in the ordinary calls 
of daily duty and in the doing of the commandments of God in 
love for his holy name. Surely the one method of realizing the 
presence of God will be ineffective unless it is supplemented by 
the other; for the latter contains “the core of Christ’s moral 
philosophy”: “Whosoever loseth his life for my sake, the same 
shall find it.” 


THE PreEsIDENT: I take pleasure at this time in reading a 
telegram received by Dr. Rivington Lord, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: ’ 


Explaining to the President of the Baptist Congress, that my absence 
is unavoidable. Have written Dr. Lord. 
JosepH W. Maucx 
President of the General Conference of Free Baptists 


+ 


We welcome very ccrdially this brotherly word from the 
president of our Free Baptist friends, and I will ask Dr. Lord 
to make a suitable reply to the writer. 

You will notice on the programme that “Closing Words” are 
to follow the addresses of the afternoon, and these are to be 
given in four brief addresses of which the President is instructed 
to give the first. 

The words then, that I shall address to you, dear brothers, 
will be with especial reference to what I understand to be the 
functions that our Baptist Congress should seek to subserve in 
our denominational life. And in tone with the devotional char- 
acter of the afternoon, without directly taking a text, I will seek 
to follow the theme that has been so beautifully brought before 


you. 


In the first place, I am reminded, by the address of Dr. Elder, 
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of an address given many years since by my honored father, 
entitled “Puritan and Mystic,” in which he dwells lovingly and 
appreciatively on both these ideals developed in Christian history, 
and while, with Dr. Elder, he rather inclines to the Puritan ideal, 
he realizes that both are worthy expressions of the Christian life, 
and neither is actually exclusive of the other, but rather are they 
supplemental one of the other. 

I thought as I listened to the address of Dr. Johnson, of the 
text quoted in his remarks: “I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” There our Lord presents himself distinctly as the channel 
of salvation, and not in one, but three terms, the way, the truth, 
and the life, and it has occurred to me many times—it is no new 
thought to me—that in the development of Christian theology 
and life, the emphasis has passed gradually, but certainly, from 
the first to the second, and in our time, rather from the second to 
the third of those terms; that during the early Christian centuries 
the emphasis was distinctly on the “way,” and the church pre- 
sented itself as the expression of the way, and that this churchly 
sacramental notion was only very gradually displaced by the rec- 
ognition that behind all symbols the great thing for which the 
symbol had worthiness was the truth it embodied and expressed, 
and that of all symbols the Bible expresses that truth the most 
clearly, and that it is most easy of comprehension. Therefore, 
the Protestant Reformation, particularly, lifted up the Scriptures 
as the great expression of Christ in the world, and thus we had, 
as it were, a loss of emphasis on the churchly idea, and a super- 
session of it by the scriptural idea, which still so largely obtains. 
The question would then naturally suggest itself, whether this is 
the ultimate, and whether in the will of the Master this was to 
be the ultimate of religion, and since the days of John Wesley, 
this question finds not a hopeless, but a very hopeful answer, in 
the evident conscious possession of life, spiritual life, by the 
recipient of the truth, and of the work of the spirit. And so 
truth no longer is so objectively thought of or exclusively ob- 
jectified, it becomes more and more distinctly a conscious, sub- 
jective possession, and we therefore, find it easy, comparatively 
easy, for us, who are evangelical, to realize that while we share 
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im tne Protestant protest against former errors, for us the sub- 
stantative of our belief is, still more, this conscious experience. 

Now, then, we have life. We can then, I believe, boldly say 
the very contrary of what was said by a distinguished Presby- 
terian minister who, in an address some years ago, said: “If I 
were asked to choose between the formula, ‘Christianity isa 
dogma,’ or ‘Christianity is a life,’ I would regret the necessity 
of choice, but I should say unhesitatingly ‘Christianity is a 
dogma.’”” As unhesitatingly I would venture to say if I had 
to choose, “Christianity is a life,” and I would suggest to my 
Presbyterian friend, could he read such a text as, “I am come 
that they may have life,” and paraphrase it, “I am come that they 
may have dogma,” or “In him was dogma, and the dogma was 
the light of day.” Any such statement of the idea suggests its 
incongruity. 

Now, then, to apply this directly to the thoughts and the atti- 
tude of our Baptist Congress: We believe that in our Baptist 
Congress we serve a very useful purpose to our denomination, 
by bringing up views that are under present discussion, for the 
very purpose of discussion. We do not believe that it is the 
purpose of the Congress simply to take, for instance, such a 
theme as “The Attributes of God,” and give us a careful sum- 
mary of the positions of some admirable theologian like, I will 
say, Dr. Hodge, of Princeton. Those who desire to be well 
informed on those doctrines and positions of our faith find them 
in the proper treatises, but we believe our purpose is here to treat 
of topics under present discussion with reference to our faith, 
and practice, and in a way which will bring out the error or the 
truth which may be in them. We believe that both the position 
of the conservative and the liberal, or radical, are very necessary 
‘in a living church. There is a heritage from the past that must 
be conserved in every life, and there is a new growth that must 
be carefully watched and cultivated. These two sets of truths 
will not be equally seen, and in their full balance, by each indi- 
vidual. A certain individual, or a certain group of individuals, 
will realize the preciousness of the heritage to them of conserva- 
| tive opinions as natural and congenial ; others of them will realize 
| the power and energy and vigor of the new life, and to them 
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radical views are most congenial. Both these are valuable; both 
are necessary in the Baptist Congress. We can see that it is well 
to call these groups together in order that thus we may have, as 
it were, the pruning of the living vine, the consideration of 
whether the new view that presents itself is error or truth, or 
the mingling that is there of both truth and error, and out of the 
discussion of both truth and error we may be better able to 
discriminate between the two. 

We do not, as Baptists, hold, as the Roman Catholics do, to 
the idea of a deposit of faith to be carefully handed on to a future 
generation. We look rather, as I have already suggested in this 
text, on the Christian position as the conscious possession of an 
inner life, and as that inner life develops, it necessarily, and per- 
fectly normally, ought to increase in self-conscienceness, and 
with the increase of self-conscienceness there ought to be an in- 
creasing clearness of spiritual vision. Thus what the Fathers 
held was true, will still be deemed to be true, but perhaps some- 
thing more than the Fathers saw will also be deemed to be true, 
so the discrimination, as I say, will become clearer. Now, this 
will not imply at all the loss of authority. It may seem to imply 
sometimes a carelessness with regard to certain standards of 
authority, but that will rather be because the transference of 
authority has been or is being effected to the common source of 
authority. And so further, just as an illustration: In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the French physicists realized 
that the standards of length and weight were not, after all, scien- 
tifically accurate, and they therefore proposed the metric system, 
which has since been progressively extending its way among all 
European people. Now, their movement was not intended to 
discredit the old ideas of length and weight; it was not a care- 
lessness of accuracy in those respects. It was an increased dis- 
crimination with regard to real accuracy that led them to feel 
that the old English system of pounds and ounces was not suffi- 
ciently accurate; that the old method of miles and leagues was 
not sufficiently accurate; that we must have the meter and the 
kilometer, and the decimal system, founded on the earth, and its 
qualities and measurements. So I would suggest, my friends, 
that the attitude of suspicion that sometimes and in some quarters 
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has prevailed with regard to such discussions as these is an un- 
worthy attitude. I recognize that it has to be, and therefore, I 
never do feel any irritable feeling toward it, but I distinctly feel 
that it is an unworthy attitude of Christian people, and that it is 
one they ought to learn to yield up. It never has been the attitude 
of the best leaders of our denomination. It can never be the 


- attitude of those who look hopefully forward toward the future. 


I remember a young lawyer once speaking to me regarding 
some matters in his own profession, and making this remark 
which lingered in my memory with regard to young men. He 
said: “I have noticed that older men will forgive rashness in 
younger men, but they will never forgive their lack of courage.” 
I have noticed the same thing in the ministry: that rashness is 
forgiven in a young minister, but lack of courage is never for- 
given. Perhaps it will not be definitely and sensibly realized, but 
the man who has lacked courage in his ministry will certainly 
more or less distinctly fall out of the ranks as life advances, while 
the man who has been rash will sometimes overcome his rashness, 
and become one of the safest and most widely accepted of leaders. 

I may perhaps close with this anecdote: One of the leading 
conservative theologians of the country, one of the most honored 
of the retired professors of theology connected with any of our 
Baptist institutions, told me that he was very much in the habit 
of haunting my father’s study, and it was said to him by some 
elderly men of that day: “Mr. So-and-So,” as he was then, “be 
careful how you receive the instructions of William R. Williams. 
He is a good man and a spiritual man, but he is not sound.” 
Now, I would not teli that story were it not for the fact that he 
did accept the advice of William R. Williams until he came to feel 
himself the exponent of those views, and thinks himself today 
the exponent of those views more than any other man, and is 
himself regarded as the very pillar and standard of orthodoxy. 
What has happened? Evidently the conception of orthodoxy has 
moved on in our denomination, and what has once happened may 
happen again and must happen in every growing institution. 

Now, those who feel the fear of such discussions as these, of 
what are they really afraid? ‘hey are afraid, of course, of error 
and heresy; but let them realize that what really they may be 
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hindering is the very tendency that is the life and development 
of things. Against all that the’ Baptist Congress has stood, all 
these years, not itself undertaking in any way to express views, 
or say what is the proper view, or what is the false view, but 
simply affording a forum where these views could be discussed, 
and their merits thus tested. Now, my friends, it was said by the 
late Dr. Elias H. Johnson, that we find in our conferences that 
conservative men are not always readily induced to take their 
positions here, and that, he used to say, was the reason why some- 
times it seemed as if the Congress definitely stood for radical or 
heterodox opinion., Dr. Elias H. Johnson was called the father 
of our Baptist Congress. The position that he took was felt to 
be the position of the Congress. His own life was an illustration 
of these tendencies. He died a most honored man among us. He 
had come to be respected as a man who was safe, who was 
loving, who was true. I trust and believe that the Congress has 
achieved the same reputation, and will worthily maintain it. 

These closing words from your Chairman, I hope, will be 
admitted in the spirit with which they are given. 

I will now call on the pastor of the church, Dr. Eaton, to 
speak for the local committee. 


Rev. Cuarves A. Eaton: Mr. President and Friends: I am 
at a disadvantage in being asked to speak for the local committee 
since there is no local committee. 

Dr. Gessler requested me to say a few words at the closing 
hour, and suggested that I say what I thought of the conference 
or Congress. I cannot say that I have been passionately in love 
with the Congress as it has gone along, nor had I become wildly 
enthusiastic over it. This is my first privilege of enjoying the 
discussions of this body. I have learned a great deal. I have 
understood some things that I have heard, and sometimes I 
thought the speakers understood what they were talking about! 
(Laughter.) Sometimes I must confess—well, I won’t make that 
confession. 


THE PRESIDENT: Why not? 


Rev. Eaton: Well, that they did not exactly just know 
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where they were going to come out when they went in, and when 
the speech was through they were still in. 

I think one of the most delightful things we have had today, 
or any day of this Congress, is the address of our honored Presi- 
dent, to which we have just listened. Personally, sir—you will 
forgive me if I say it in your presence—I was charmed with it. 
I think it sets forth ideally the conception of a gathering like this. 
I am glad on behalf of this church that this Congress did us the 
honor to meet with us in this place. I was glad to see standing 
in this pulpit this afternoon our honored brother, Dr. Elder, so 
long a pastor here, a true man of God. 

Brethren, we younger men—because while I am gray-headed, 
I am not very old—we younger men rejoice in the conflict 
of opinions, when back of this conflict there stand loyal, lov- 
ing, faithful hearts. The only way that we can discover truth . 
is for each side to express itself fully and frankly, not with 
personal animosities, or harsh criticisms, but with utmost man- 
hood and frankness, and have every man say his say, in the fear 
and love of God, and in the love, but not the fear, of his fellows. 

I have rejoiced in that spirit here, and I feel under deep obli- 
gations to some of the brethren, for whose personalities I have 
the deepest affection and admiration, and for whose opinion I 
have not the slightest regard in the world. I have enjoyed hear- 
ing them speak at this Congress. 

And, now, in closing, permit me to say that I feel that the 
Baptist denomination, and the other Christian bodies, are under a 
profound obligation in this modern age. If we fail to send forth 
a clear and easily understood message, if we fail to hold aloft 
the lamp of divine truth, if men cannot find God through the way 
which the churches of Jesus open in their presence, then dark 
indeed is the outlook for the future. The truth, sir, is more than 
any man’s creed, or any man’s opinion; it is more than the dogma 
of any church. Truth is God; truth is a universe, and the spirit 
of man is more than the reasoning power; it is a universe like 
the universe from which he has come. So that the man who is in 
advance in his thought, and the man who is conservative, the 
man who loves, the man whe feels, the man who is optimistic, 
and the man who reasons, these are all needed, and after we have 
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all said our say, and fought our fight, and made our contribution, 
we have only touched the outer fringe of the great universe of 
God’s self-revelation through the darkened spirit of his lost 
children. Bye and bye we shall know as we are known, but here 
we know in part, and for that reason I welcome with a deep 
sympathy and joy the opinions of any man, provided he is honest 
and good, whether I can understand them or agree with him or 
not. I rejoice to hear him say his say, and undertaking to kindle 
as far as he can a light to guide the footsteps of men home to 
their Father. I welcome you once more to this place, and when 
the Congress is over we would be glad to welcome you personally. 
(Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sure that we feel a heartfelt response 
to the brotherly words of the pastor of this church, by whose 
hospitality we are meeting here, but a more fitting word is to be 
spoken for the General Committee, first, by Dr. Addison Moore. 
(A pplause.) 


Rey. Appison Moore, of Jersey City, N. J.: Mr. President: 
On behalf of the General Committee, it gives me great pleasure 
to express to you, Sir, our appreciation of your very graceful and 
courteous and dignified conduct in all the sessions of this Con- 
gress, and also, on behalf of the General Committee, it affords 
me great pleasure to extend to the members of the Executive 
Committee, through their officer, our presiding secretary, our 
appreciation of the efforts that have been put forth to make the 
programme on this occasion such an interesting, inspiring, and 
instructive programme as we have received. 

We have come to believe in the Baptist Congress as the force 
among us that makes possible the broadening of our denomina- 
tional views; and we appreciate the opportunity that the meeting 
of the Congress affords us to become better acquainted with one 
another. 

We feel as members of the General Committee that some of 
the statements made from this platform have been of such 
tremendous import, and have had such seriousness in their trend, 
that if they were thrown out on the sea of life, they might readily 
be expected to sink in that sea. We also feel that some of the 
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things that have been said from this platform have been said so 
carefully, have been phrased so wisely, that they will float on 


_ any sea. And we have in both of these statements, the corks that 
| float on the top of the net, and the leads that drag the net down, 


while both together, corks and leads, make the net so compre- 
hensive that with it we can become efficient fishers of men. 
It is interesting to know that during the last five years there 


_ has been a gain of 40 per cent. in the membership of the Congress. 
We have 173 members of the General Committee; we have 175 
_ annual subscribers; we have 348 contributing members of this 
| Baptist Congress. And this marks the prosperity of this organi- 
| zation as an institution among us; and we do well to remind 
| ourselves of the value of the fellowships that we find here; fel- 
|} lowships in the search for truth cértainly bringing us into the 
| closest sort of relationship. 


In the church in New Haven of wnich I had the pleasure of 


being pastor for a few years, it was thought best to change the © 


communion service from the old form of the two or three cups, 


) to the individual communion service. The first time that we 
| used the individual cups I noticed the widow of one who had been 
/ an honored deacon in that church, who sat glaring at me through 
) that service, and at its close, she came forward without any hesi- . 
| tation, and she said, “Well, I have sat under close communion, 
| but this is the closest communion under which I have ever sat.” 
_ I think somehow in this Congress of ours we get into the closest 
| sort of fellowship, because it is the fellowship in which we seek 
| to relate ourselves to the truth of God, who is the Truth. 


After all then, it is a matter of relationship, and nobody can 


tell us unto what that relationship shall eventually lead. We 
| know what some sorts of relationship do for us. If I am related 
| to the sons of Italy, it gives me the olive complexion, eyes like 
) the midnight, and raven black hair. I know that if I am related 
) to the Anglo-Saxon, it gives me eyes the color of the blue sky, 
| and a skin that is fair in hue, and hair that is golden in its color. 
| I know that if I am related to the sons of Africa, it gives me 
) the complexion of ebony, and kinky hair; and if I am related to 
| God, nobody can really tell what that means; a prophet of old 
‘ failed utterly when he tried to tell it; only we know that ears 
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have not heard, nor eyes seen, neither has there entered into the 
heart of man, the things that:God himself, the Truth, has pre- 
pared for them who love Him. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The anecdote relating to the communion 
service, that Brother Moore has given us, recalls one in my ex- 
perience that came to my mind during the discussion yesterday 
evening. I was called to officiate at a communion service in a 
Baptist church in the country, of which a friend of mine, whose 
views are more conservative than mine, had been pastor for 
many years. The old man had died, and I was asked to conduct 
the communion service there. I invited his widow, a Presbyterian, 
down to commune with us. She did so, and after the communion 
—she loved her husband dearly—with trembling lips she said, 
“This is the first communion I have ever been able to take in this 
church, and it has been a privilege inexpressibly dear.” We now 
have a word from a representative of the Executive Committee, 
my dear friend, Dr. Rufus P. Johnston. It is to be explained 
that Dr. Sanders, the chairman of that committee, is in enforced 
absence, due to the funeral of a relative. 


Rev. Rurus P. Jounston, D.D., of New York City: This 
_session of the Baptist Congress, like all earthly fellowships, must 


have its formal close, and I am to speak in behalf of the Ex- | 


ecutive Committee the closing words. 


I should like to remind you that while the session closes in one | 


sense, it does not end. For messages have been uttered, convic- 
tions have been expressed, visions have been caught, fellowships | 
have been enjoyed, which constitute an influence that shall con- | 
tinue to be operative in our individual lives, as well as in the | 
larger life of the denomination, when you and I are forgotten. | 
“Their echoes roll from soul to soul, and live forever and for- 
ever.” Some of us can never be the same as we were before. | 


There have come into our minds and hearts forces which shall | 
make us more valiant and resolute and effective in our life and | 
work. 

Dr. Williams has set forth something of the purpose of the 
Baptist Congress. I agree with him entirely, and it only shows 
how different minds view the same thing from different angles, 
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when I say that, in my opinion, the purpose of the Baptist 
Congress is most beautifully and accurately set forth in the 


phrasing of the last subject of the session: “The Realization of 


the Presence of God,” realizing his presence that we may attain 
unto his vision, that we may achieve his purpose. This, I am 
convinced, has been the throbbing aspiration and the yearning. 
prayer of every member of this Congress, that we may know 


| him, and be conformed unto his image, and achieve his purpose 
in our own lives, and in the work that he has given us to do. I 


have come to feel that there are many avenues leading to the 
heart of God. Thebes had a hundred gates through which the 
tides of commerce and of travel poured into that ancient city, 


, and I think there are more than a hundred portals through which 
| we may come unto his presence. 


We have been emphasizing in this Congress the importance 


, of the truth, because we believe that truth is of God, and that 
| God is truth. In our intellectual efforts to grasp the truth, and to © 
| state it, we have been seeking for the realization of the presence 
' of God. And not through our intellects only, but through our 


affections, through our yearnings, and our aspirations; for the 


| utterances of this Congress have not been the product of merely 
| cold intellectual processes, they have been the products of the 
| processes of the entire man. And while they have been stated 
| in intellectual terms, they embody the prayer and the yearning 
} and the struggle and the aspiration, not of the mind, but of the 
) heart and of the will and of the soul. We believe, therefore, that 
iin striving to find the truth, we are striving to find God. In 
+ constituting us as he did, our Father flung us out into the uni- 
} verse and said, “Find the truth; it is to be sought; it is to be 
! Tealized; it is to be achieved; it is to be experienced.” And we 
} are trying, in God’s world, to come into fuller fellowship with 
‘ him, by discovering and putting ourselves into harmony with the 
) processes of his eternal being. Truth in one sense is the mode 
© of divine activity. And when we discover it we may say with the 
old astronomer, “O God, we are thinking thy thoughts after thee.” 


You remember the word of Lessing, that if there were offered 


i to him the alternatives of truth perfectly revealed and perfectly 
: formulated on the one hand, and the privilege of seeking for 
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truth on the other, that he would say, “Give me the privilege 
of seeking and finding the truth.” And that is what we are try- 
ing to do in our discussions, in our thoughts, in our yearnings, 
in our aspirations. This Congress stands for the freedom of 
search for truth, and also, for the freedom to express the results 
of that search. It has been said—I think I have been guilty of 
saying it myself—that sometimes one is impressed that the 
Baptist denomination stands for freedom of thought, but not for 
freedom of conclusion. The Congress aims to give a platform 
from which a man may have the freedom of stating his conclu- 
sions—not that the Congress endorses his conclusions, but it 
does endorse his right to think and to reach conclusions. 

There is something of the spirit of Lowell’s “Man” in the 
spirit of this Congress. 


All honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his worldly repute, for the freedom to think; 
And then having thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will sink t’other half for the freedom to speak. 


In my opinion, one of the results of this Congress has been a — 


broader spirit of freedom within the fold of the denomination. 


If the Congress has done nothing else, it has contributed a little | 


to a broader standing-ground, and to wider freedom of thought 


and utterance, within the limits of the denomination. I do not | 
care to be specific in details, but I dare say that if some of the | 


utterances which have been made at this Congress had been made 


ten or fifteen years ago, there would have followed a great deal | 
stronger protest from various parts of the country than is likely | 


to result at this time. 

Now, it is not that the brethren have come to the conclusion 
that we are freaks, and that freaks are not responsible; but it is 
due to a larger realization of the fact that we are all searchers 
after truth, that all truth has not yet been apprehended and ex- 


pressed in any creed or formula, that new truth is constantly | 


breaking, not only out of God’s world, but out of human ex- 
perience, and out of the understanding of Nature, and that we 
are but learners after all in God’s great world. 
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Behold, we know not anything, 

And yet we trust that somehow good will fall, 
At last, far off, at last to all, 

And every winter turn to spring. 


and we are turning our faces toward the balmy air of that happier 
day. 

Before I close, and I am not sure that I have performed the 
orthodox function of the representative of the Executive Com- 
mittee in these remarks—the censor censorum sits to my right; he 
has been here since the days of Abraham, and I fancy he has never 


heard such a speech as this by the representative of the Executive 


Committee—before I close, I am to say, in behalf of the Executive 
Committee, that it has been a great pleasure to present to the 
Congress such a programme of subjects, modern, vital, practical, 
devotional. The Committee would want me to express their 
thanks to all who have participated in the programme, to all who 
have attended the sessions of the Congress, and to all who, in 
any way, have contributed to its success. I am sure that I voice, 
not only the sentiment of the committee, but the sentiment of 
all who have attended the Congress, in expressing our apprecia- 
tion to this noble church, and its honored pastor, for the cordial 
welcome they have given us to their beautiful church home. We 
were strangers and they took us in, and thus fulfilled one of the 
most beautiful injunctions of our Master. 

T am sure also that the Executive Committee, that the General 
Committee, and all the friends of the Congress are praying that 
out of this rubbing of mind against mind, out of this fellowship 


of spirit with spirit, out of the sessions of brethren thinking and 


praying together may come a more vivid realization of the pres- 
ence of God, a higher and sweeter consciousness of his fellowship, 
and larger and richer results from our ministries as we go out 


- into the world of active work and of service again. May God’s 


blessing abide with you, and bring forth rich fruit in your min- 
istry and in your lives. (Applause.) 


THE PresipentT: Now, Brethren, we are going to sing and 
pray together as we close, in which we will all have a part. You 
remember Father Ted says that there is a trinity on earth; Christ, 
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one’s self, one’s brother. In that spirit of brotherliness, let us 
sing the hymn of our good Baptist, John Fawcett, No. 1,003, the 
first two verses and the last two. You know the story, that the 
good man had decided to go to Lendon, and leave his Yorkshire 
parish, and so great was the lamentation, that he, with his good- 
bye and friends congregated to bid him adieu, recanted his resolve, 
remained with his people, and wrote this hymn. I think the 
larger usefulness proved to be the producing of this hymn. 


The hymn was sung as announced. 


THe PresipENT: I will ask Dr. Farnum to offer the closing 
prayer and the benediction. 


Rey. Dr. E. P. Farnum: O Thou divine Master, and Teacher of us 
all, we desire to be very grateful in Thy presence this moment for Thine 
own confession of the purpose of Thy coming, that to this end wast 
Thou born, and for this cause didst Thou come into the world, that 
Thou mightest bear witness unto the truth. O, Thou great Revealer of 
truth, we pray that we may be Thy willing disciples, that we may be 
teachable in the presence of our Master, and that we may also be willing 
fellow-helpers to the truth among men. We beseech Thee, fll us with 
- the love of the truth, and with hunger for it, and with fearlessness in 
its presence, and so we will dare to ask that the fellowship and the 
inspiration and the resolves and the visions of these hours may gird 
us all for better service, and for nobler doings in the days that lie 
before us. 

And now, unto Him who is able to do for us exceeding abundantly, 
beyond all that we may ask, or think, according to His mighty power, 
that dwelleth in us, unto Him be praise in the church in Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 


THE PresIDENT: The Congress stands adjourned. 
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PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


1. The object of the Congress is to promote a healthful sentiment 
among Baptists through free and courteous discussion of current ques- 
tions by suitable persons. 


2. The work of the Congress shall be subject to the control of a 
General Committee of one hundred members or more. The Committee 
shall be composed of persons who have consented to contribute five 
dollars or more annually toward the expenses of the Congress. 


3. The General Committee shall elect a permanent Executive Com- 
mittee of fifteen persons residing in or near the City of New York, at 
the meetings of which Executive Committee any member of the General 
Committee may be present and vote; and to this Executive Committee 
shall be intrusted, except as may have been already provided for by 
the General Committee, entire control over the public meetings—e.g., 
determination of the time and place, the number of days and sessions 
each day, selection of the presiding officer, the topics, the appointed 
writers and speakers, the provision for volunteer speakers, and rules 
of discussion. The Executive Committee shall also secure a full 
stenographic report of the proceedings, and funds to meet any other 
necessary expenses. 


4. A Secretary shall be elected, who shall also be secretary of the 
Executive Committee, and of the public meetings, the expenses of whose 
correspondence, etc., shall be met by a tax levied by the Executive Com- 
mittee upon the General Committee. 


5. The General Committee shall meet in connection with the public 
meetings, and when called together by the Executive Committee. 


6. The Executive Committee shall secure the appointment of a Local 
Committee in the city or town where a public meeting is to be held, 
which shall provide a suitable place for the Congress, entertainment for 
the officers and appointees of the Congress. 

7, Any member of a Baptist Congregation may become an Annual 
Member of this Congress, and thus be entitled to all its privileges, 
and to a copy of the published proceedings, by the payment of the sum 
of two dollars. 
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RULES OF DISCUSSION 


1. The Chairman of the Congress shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and on all points of order his decision shall be final. 


2. Any member of a Baptist Congregation who, by sending his card 
to the Secretary, shall signify his willingness to speak on the topic 
under discussion, may be called upon by the Chairman. 


3. All writers and speakers shall take the platform, address only the 
Chair, and confine themselves to the subject assigned for the occasion. 


4. No person shall speak twice on the same subject. 


5. Readers of papers shall be allowed twenty-five minutes, appointed 
speakers’ twenty minutes, and volunteer speakers, ten minutes. The 
Secretary shall notify all participants by stroke of the bell three minutes 
before, and also at the expiration of their time, beyond which no one 
shall be allowed to proceed. 


6. No paper shall be read in the absence of its writer, nor shall any 
paper be printed in the proceedings except it has been read at the 
meeting. 


7. No resolution or motion shall be entertained at the public con- 
ferences. 


x Appointed speakers must not use MS., the object of their appointment 
being to encourage the volunteer discussion which follows their addresses. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BAPTIST CONGRESS 
FIRST DAY 


First Baptist CHurcu, Aucusta, Ga. 
Afiernoon Session 


Tuesday, November 8, 1910 
3:30 o’clock p.m. 


Rev. M. Asupy Jones, D.D. (Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Augusta): Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf of the 
Local Committee I take great pleasure in presenting Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, of the South Carolina University, as the presiding 
officer of this Congress. 


Dr. MircHetLt: Will the audience please rise and we will 
be led in prayer by Rev. Birney S. Hudson, of Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Rey. Birney S. Hupson: We come before Thee, O Spirit of Truth, 
and crave thy biessing. We seek to know thy mind and to interpret thy 
purpose; to reach after and apprehend Truth which is eternal. We pray 
that thou wilt bless us in all of our striving, in all of our reaching after 
the things above; and in the deliberations of this Congress, now opened 
for discussion of these things which are vital to the life and to the 
building up of thy kingdom, may we be consciously blessed. Wilt thou 
be in the midst of every deliberation, of every session, and that to bless. 
Make thyself real to us, in the experiences of our souls, and teach us of 
thy divine self. Lead us in all our contact with thee, whether we are 
seeking to know those things which satisfy our minds, or while meeting 
with the problems of busy lives. Teach us and bless us and use us to 


‘thy glory, in the name of Jesus who hath taught us to pray—Our Father 


who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name; thy Kingdom come; thy will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven; give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors; and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory forever. Amen. 


THe PRESIDENT: Welcome is the first word on the pro- 
gram, and we shall now be pleased to hear from Judge Joseph 
R. Lamar, on behalf of the Christian community. 


I 
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Jupce J. R. Lamar (now Associate Justice U.S. Supreme 
Court) then spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Congress: This is an 
age of conventions. They gather in every city; they assemble 
to represent every interest in every walk of life. They are an 
old story with the church. Yoy may read the record of the 
first one in the Acts of the Apostles, but it is only in recent 
times that the world has learned the utility of having men of 
the same interest meet together to recount their various experi- 
ences, suggest cures for evils, and open lines of new enterprise. 

Until modern times, the spirit of competition in business 
converted each man into an Ishmaelite, with his hand against 
every other man, and especially against those in the same line of 
business. The guilds of the Middle Ages were banded together 
for physical protection, but each artisan diligently kept his trade 
secrets, and nothing would have been regarded as more suicidal 
to financial interest than for those of a single business to come 
together and tell each the secret of his success, or ask, with the 
expectation of being answered, how his mistakes might be cor- 
rected and avoided. 

But now, all of the various pursuits have their local and 
national organizations, and many even their international organi- 
zations. The trades; the professions; the secret orders; the 
labor unions; the merchants; the farmers, to say nothing of 
political parties—all have their representative bodies, meeting at 
stated times for the exchange of ideas. And the constant in- 
crease in number, the interest manifested, and the advantage 
gained from these gatherings, all attest the value of the “Council” 
—that ancient device of the church whereby those interested in 
a common cause gathered from distant regions for a discussion 
of their common interests. 

These modern assemblies were unconsciously modeled on the 
foundation of the ancient gatherings which, beginning at Jeru- 
salem in the first century, have an unbroken history of 2,000 
years under the name of councils, convocations, conferences, 
and now congresses—each expressing the idea of coming to- 
gether—the opposite of traveling, which means going forth. 
And while these gatherings were not helpful in the discussion 
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of common interests, no one can estimate how much more useful 
they were, in a day when traveling was difficult, in causing men 
from distant countries to meet, not as enemies, but as friends, 
and illustrating that travelers are citizens of a common country. 
In these gatherings, and in the meeting of the choicest spirits, not 
of one, but of many lands, the single journey was equal to many; 
and each, on his return, carried home that something which 
helped to break the isolation in which communities dwelt, dis- 
pelled the ignorance which each nation had of every other, and 
weakened, if it did not destroy, the prevailing spirit of inter- 
national hostility. 

Now that the means of communication have been so im- 
proved, and not the traveler, but the stay-at-home, is the noted 
man, we are apt to lose sight of the advantage of such assem- 
blies. Yet a cardinal fact in the history of the church itself is 
the importance of meeting together. It is founded upon a law 
of the mind and the value of the living voice. 

Even a blazing torch makes, by itself, an ineffectual fire 
which soon expires; but, thrown together with other torches, 
produces a blaze of heat and light which is equal to more than 
the mere sum of all the torches which create it. And in no 
field is the utility of these gatherings so manifest as in the arena 
where intellectual maiters are to be considered, where doubts 
are to be resolved, and the truth made manifest. 

We have examples in the physical world of growth by 
division, and we are told by the wise man that “there is that 
which withholdeth more than is meet, which tendeth to poverty.” 
The products of the mind can be given and yet kept. They can 
be shared without diminishing. It is indeed a fact that 


As one lamp lighteth another, nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


It is a beautiful truth that the giving away of ideas increases the 
mutual store of knowledge and wisdom. 

The city of Augusta bids you welcome. We trust that you 
will enjoy your stay among us, that your meeting may realize 
your highest expectations, that you may, in the fullest measure, 
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attain the advantage which comes where discussion and even 
difference sharpen the intellect even as iron sharpeneth iron. 

This Congress is supposed to deal with no light or simple 
problem. The reputation which you have made in the past 
leads us to expect that you will wade in deep waters. Fortunately 
for you and for us all the day is past when conventions, like 
Milton’s host, 


Reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, Will and Fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


But rather may you illustrate the fact that while “truth lies 
in a well,” the oftener it is stirred by those who come to draw 
therefrom, the clearer and purer and sweeter are its waters. 

We are glad to see you and we welcome you to our city, not 
only in the spirit of hospitality, but because we realize that the 
influence of a gathering like this is not confined to its own 
members, but stimulates thought, excites investigation, increases 
knowledge, and renews the interest of many outside the assembly 
itself. 

A great body moving forward carries with it many lesser 
bodies, which are involuntarily—perhaps unwillingly—drawn 
within its powerful and beneficent current. In the account given 
of the storm on the lake which threatened to engulf the fisher- 
men and their vessel, until the Master arose and stilled the tem- 
pest with a word, the evangelist, in a wonderfully suggestive 
sentence, says that “there were also with him other little ships,” 
and we may picture them to ourselves following in the wake of 
the blessed vessel, catching the favoring breeze, and gliding over 
the smooth waters which they had had no part in quieting, but 
whose blessings and benefits they nevertheless enjoyed. 

The world is full of these little ships: hospitals for the sick; 
homes for the poor; settlements and rescue-stations—little 
boats, not perhaps calling themselves after His name, but drawn 
unconsciously into the beneficent current which Christianity has 
set in motion. 


May we experience a similar good as the result of your 
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meeting with us. May you exert an influence, even outside these 
walls, that shall make us realize that, like Abraham and Sarah 
of old, we have entertained angels unawares. 


THE PRESIDENT: We shall be pleased to hear from Hon. 
J. C. C. Black a word of welcome on behalf of the Baptist 
churches of Augusta. 


Hon. J. C. C. Brack: Mr. Chairman; This is a body, if not 
the only one, as I understand it, where one can speak what he 
feels and thinks. Indulging the freedom of speech, which is 
guaranteed by your organic law, I am compelled to say that I 
am embarrassed. Some committee, or Dr. Jones (and I gravely 
suspect him) has involved me in trouble. I have tried to con- 
sider scripturally the part I am to take in this meeting, and have 
almost come to fear that my orthopraxy will be doubted. The 
Scriptures tell us that we are to lay apart “the superfluity of 
naughtiness.”’ We early sent you an invitation to come here as our 
invited guests, so that no previous engagement could prevent 
your acceptance. That implied that we would greet you with 
fraternal cordiality, would be delighted by your presence, and 
regret your leaving; and now for me, or anybody else, to stand 
up here and say “you are welcome’—I characterize it as 
unadulterated naughtiness of superfluity. It seems, however, 
it must be done in a way, so I have been asked to say that we 
are glad to see you. 

We recall with worthy pride that we greet you on the spot 
where was born the Southern Baptist Convention, that great 
religious body, with a constituency of millions at home, and 
represented abroad by preachers in the churches, teachers in 
the schools, physicians and nurses in the hospitals, and with: 
other Christian bodies—the army of the living God is march- 
ing on to the spiritual conquest of the nations of the world. 

This is the day when we are electing congressmen all 
over the United States, and this suggests some contrasts be- 
tween the Congress to be elected and this Congress. Will you 
mind my saying parenthetically that there may be some of you 
from the doubtful states whom we are especially glad to see? 
(Laughter.) Many of the candidates for that Congress will 
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wait all night for the returns. While they watch with feverish 
anxiety and must be tortured with varying reports—now the 
glittering prize is within reach, and now eluding their grasp 
forever—you can retire at a seasonable hour with the com- 
forting assurance that you have already been elected, if not 
from the foundation of the world, yet elected. Many of them 
have been running for years; they have run as the hunted 
hare; they have panted as the hart panteth after the water 
brook! They can sing, “This is the way I long have sought,” 
and after all the returns are in, continue to sing, “And mourn 
because I found it not.’ You were not candidates, even at 
the request of many citizens; like Saul, you had to be hunted, 
and were found hid away among the stuff. I have great admira- 
tion for Saul. He had to be hunted to take an office. Like Cin- 
cinnatus, you were called from the plow, where you have been at 
work through days, and weeks, and months, and deserve to be 
members of the Society of the Cincinnati. It would be a 
very narrow critic, with a mean spirit, who would raise the 
question whether he was prompted more by the love of his 
country or his aversion to the plow. (Laughter.) The pre- 
sumptions are all in his favor. He stands like every man, 
presumed to be innocent until he is proven to be guilty, and 
as we lawyers would say, nothing appearing to the contrary 
he is entitled to acquital. We look back through the vista of 
the centuries that have gone and doff our hats to him, and 
while we regret that his tribe is mighty small, we rejoice in 
the fact that it has not yet become extinct, and hail you as 
the legitimate lineal descendants of Cincinnatus of old. There 
will be no one to meet that Congress at the train, and welcome 
them to free entertainment during the session, and no one to 
tender a banquet at its close. Out of the evil practices of the 
day, there is a suspicion of every member of that body, for he 
must publish how much he has spent, and for what, and whose 
money it was. Not so with you; while not candidates in the 
modern sense, you come like the old Roman Candidati, clothed 
in a white toga, and unsoiled. There is another fact that must 
afford you special delight: there is no committee on elections 
in this Congress; there are no contested seats. The country 
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will regard with apprehension, if not regret, their meeting, and 
may rejoice at their adjournment. The seats of many of them 
cost thousands of dollars, though legitimately expended, while 
membership in this body may be had for the paltry sum of 
two dollars, and three dollars more admits to the General Com- 
mittee, with the chance, if you aspire to it and will move to 
New York or vicinity, to a place on the Executive Committee; 
the Committee on Rules, which determines what is to be done and 
where and when, and how, and by whom. That Congress is 
somewhat dominated by blind partisanship; what Webster called 
“the headlong and plunging spirit of party devotion,” has some 
sway. Sometimes the bravest of them are not free to speak 
what they think, if they think at all, and fear of men rather than 
the fear of God is before their eyes. They deify popular 
opinion, which at the foot of Sinai cried for false gods and 
clamored for the crucifixion of the Christ. Here there is no 
bitter speech; no petty jealousy; no party lash; no domineer- 
ing boss; no caucus tyranny; there standpatters and insurgents 
are in perpetual war; here, for the present at least, we will 
presume that all are standpatters for the truth, and insurgents 
against error. There are thousands of men all over the 
country today who would give all they have, and mortgage 
their future, to write M.C. after their names. You may add 
to the degrees conferred by colleges and universities, the D.D. 
and the LL.D., and the Ph.D. and the Litt.D., the higher title 
M.B.C.—and what that “B” stands for in the past and present 
and future, is more than I can tell or conceive. O, you are 
great and good and ought to be glad and happy. 

Now, having said this much in your favor, I further 
indulge the liberty of speech you allow. My attention has been 
called to the rules of this Congress. The first that caught 
and startled and shocked my attention is, that the decision of 
the chairman on all points of order is final. That is undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican, un-American, unconstitutional, and un- 
Baptistic; it out-Herods Herod. That is worse than Czar 
Reid and Boss Cannon. It has been said that the power of 
the speaker of the American house of Representatives has no 
parallel in any parliamentary body of the world. What a 
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shibboleth it would have been for some of the standpatters when 
the insurgents were making war on them, if they had known 
this fact: that here is a Congress of Baptists, a Congress of _ 
people, who have stood for religious and civic liberty, from the 
foundation of the world, and have attested their devotion to 
it behind prison doors, with a Congress, from the decision of 
whose chairman, there shall be no appeal. The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives sometimes, in cases of political ex- 
igency, will refuse to entertain an appeal, but I venture to 
say that the law of no parliamentary body in the world, except 
this, has such a rule written in its fundamental law. And there 
does not appear to be any provision for amendments to your 
constitution. In fairness, however, this should be said in your 
favor: I have looked over with great interest the proceedings 
of your previous assemblies, which were accessible to me, and 
while I did not look especially for that I have not observed that 
your chairman ever had anything to decide. (Laughter.) 
You have another rule, that a member cannot speak longer 
than twenty minutes. None of you seem ever to have felt the 
agony of a man who has a speech to deliver and is not allowed 
to deliver it. This distress is only equaled by the man who 
has none to deliver and will deliver it. The difference is that 
one is inflicted on the speaker and the other on the audience. 
There are speakers who cannot start in less than ten minutes 
after they commence, and there are others who cannot stop 
within less than twenty minutes after they have finished. 
(Laughter.) But there is one thing in your favor, even as to 
these harsh and unfeeling rules, and that is, you give the speaker 
notice when he will be called down. The Secretary has to ring 
a bell three minutes before the time is up. That is very kind 
consideration. It gives him time to wing his Pegasus for a 
final flight, and touch the fuse that will let off his: peroration 
with a loud, if not dazzling, explosion. (Laughter.) The pur- 
pose of your Congress challenges closest attention, and excites 
liveliest interest: “The promotion of a wholesome sentiment 
among Baptists” (and if it gets among them it is very apt to 
spread to outsiders) “through a free and courteous discussion, 
not of the obsolete topics of a dead past, but to current topics 
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of a living, throbbing present, by suitable men.” Many a good 
thing has been spoiled by unsuitable men. Every member, 
though convulsed with cacoethes loquendi, may not speak. Your 
discussions are the result of intelligent, conscientious study.. We 
not only open the doors of our minds to your presence, but we 
open the doors of our minds to your thoughts. I do not say that 
we will give them permanent lodgment, but we will not slam 
the door in their faces. We invite them to cross the threshhold 
with the assurance that they will receive courteous treatment 
and fair consideration. 

I was about to say your discussions are not confined to 
sacred truths, but wouldn’t that be a great mistake? Isn’t all 
truth sacred, whether it is found by the chemist in his labora- 
tory, or the scholar in his study, or the astronomer in the 
heavens; whether it is sung by the music of the spheres above 
us, or written in the books of the rocks beneath us? Isn’t all 
truth God’s truth, and ought it not to be embraced and believed 
and loved and lived? We invite you to this mental hospitality 
because we have the abiding conviction that the truth, and espe- 
cially the Christian truth, is indestructible; and this Congress, 
or any other Congress, nor all the congresses that ever did 
or ever will assemble, can destroy it. That has been tried 
through all the years of the world’s history. It cannot be legis- 
lated, nor reasoned, nor criticized out of the world. Chains 
cannot bind it; prisons cannot confine it; flames cannot con- 
sume it; it has had its dark days; it has had cruel mockings 
and scourgings; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment; it 
has been stoned; it has been sawn asunder; it has been slain 
with the sword; it has wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented; it has wandered in 
deserts and in mountains, and in dens and in caves of the earth. 
But it has subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire; turned to 
flight the armies of aliens. Once it was incarnated in a human 
person; in a man of lowly birth, born among the beasts of the 
manger, and crucified between thieves. The hierarchy was ar- 
rayed against him, the church and the state were arrayed against 
him, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, the Herodians and the 
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Romans were arrayed against him, and they took him and buf- 
feted him from judgment seat to judgment seat; they mocked 
him and scourged him and they spit upon him. His own 
chosen friends abandoned him, and his enemies nailed him to 
a cross and pierced his side with a spear until his heart’s blood 
was shed. Inanimate nature itself expressed its sympathy in 
the awful and cruel tragedy of his treatment: the sun refused 
to shine, the earth quaked, the rocks were rent, the graves gave 
up their dead. They buried him and rolled a great stone over 
the mouth of his sepulcher and employed sleepless soldiers to 
watch it. But on the third day he arose again, with the keys 
of hell and of death in his girdle, and the triumphant shout, 
“T am he that liveth and was dead, and behold, I am alive for 
evermore.” 

We hope your discussions will lead you and us, all who 
hear and all who read the proceedings of this Congress, into 
a larger, fuller, clearer knowledge of the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent; for this is Life Eternal. 
(Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Whenever I think of Augusta—and I 
have had to think of it frequently since Dr. Ashby Jones be- 
came pastor of this church—whenever I think of Augusta there 
comes up before my mind a group of publicists. That tribe, 
by the way, is on the increase, not only in the South but through- 
out the nation: men who are not seeking office, men of trained 
intelligence, men of disinterested purpose, men of large convic- 
tion, keen sympathies, devoted to the public good. Now I ven- 
ture to say that Augusta has about as strong a group of pub- 
licists as can be found in any city in the South. They are some- 
what alike to me as I think them over individually. 

It has been our pleasure this afternoon to hear two of these 
gentlemen, and it will be the pleasure of the Congress in later 
sessions to hear from others. The publicist is much in demand 
in the South as in the nation. Owing to peculiar conditions, 
especially racial conditions, in the South, we must rely more 
and more upon government by influence rather than by office. 
I believe that our friends from the North will agree that this 
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is coming about there also. In New York this summer a 
Georgian, at whose home it was my good fortune to be, was 
telling me of the fact that the two men then considered as 
Democratic candidates for the governorship were Mr. Edward 
M. Sheppard and Mr. Thomas M. Osborne, both of them not 
office seekers but publicists of the rarest order. And when 
we think of men like Judge Baldwin, when we think of men 
like Woodrow Wilson, and the part they are taking in national 
life, we begin to realize how important is the réle that attaches 
to the publicist. 

Now I am rejoiced personally, and I think that the audi- 
ence is, that the Committee, in arranging the appointments of this 
program, should have furnished us with two such men as those to 
whom we have listened. I am glad, I am sure, as I am sure 
the entire Congress is, to be present in Augusta, in this par- 
ticular church, where the Southern Baptist Convention was or- 
ganized more than half a century ago. They represented eccle- 
siastical secession. This body represents national unity, and 
our hearts respond in every respect to that sentiment. I am sure, 
too, that I voice the sentiments of the Congress, when I say that 
every word spoken here will be in the spirit suggested by Lord 
John Russell when he said, “There is nothing so conservative as 
progress.” That represents, I think, pretty well the attitude of 
this Congress. The whole of mediaevalism is summed up in one 
commandment, “Thou shalt not think.” We are here to worship 
a God whose first word was, “Let there be light.” We are here 
to continue the spirit of him who said, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,” and the Congress therefore 
represents a large tolerance. It has great faith in the capacities 
of man to discover the truth, to appropriate the truth, to extend 
the truth. 

_ These, as I understand it, are the purposes that brought us 
here, and I feel that the hospitality of this city, and the hospi- 
tality of this church, welcome such a gathering, and we appre- 
ciate most highly the kind and gracious words in which it has 
been extended to us. I feel sure that it is your wish that every 
word that is uttered upon this platform shall be criticized by at 
least two things: candor, and the love of truth. Judge Black 
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laid down certain qualifications for those who speak, but I 
really think that these are about the only two qualifications upon 
which we insist. We believe that no man can honor God by 
dishonoring his own reason. We believe with the words of 
Robinson as he stood upon the deck of the ship whence these 
pilgrims were to sail to America, to have some part in found- 
ing a new republic, are true today, when he placed his hand upon 
the Bible and said, “I doubt not God hath more light to break 
forth from this Book.” In my opinion Jesus was more dis- 
tinguished by reason of his faith in man than by reason of his 
faith in God. : 

Now these, as I take it, are the purposes that this church 
and this community had at heart when they asked this company 
of men from all over the union, representing various shades of 
opinion in a denomination that, like every other denomination, is 
seeking to adjust itself to the changed social order, wisely, con- 
servatively, even cautiously, if you please, with some sense of 
responsibility of the mighty interests that are involved, especially 
in the leadership of thought. I say this is the spirit, I am sure, 
in which the welcome is extended to us, in behalf of the com- 
munity and the church today. | 

It will be our pleasure at this point to have our Secretary, 
who in a measure is the Congress, outline to us some of the 
rules governing the discussions. It is a great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Dr. Theo. A. K. Gessler, D.D., of Landing, N.J. 


THE SECRETARY then read the Rules of Discussion. 


THE PresIDENT: The first topic for discussion in the ses- 
sion this afternoon is, “The Place of Prayer in the Modern 
World-View,” and the first of the two writers upon that subject 
is Rev. E. L. Grace, of Richmond, Va. 


Rev. Epwarp L. Grace then presented the following paper: 
THE PLACE OF PRAYER IN THE MODERN 
WORLD-VIEW 


The impulse to pray is an instinct of the soul. The Master’s 
injunction “that men ought always to pray and not to faint” is 
written in the hearts of men. The human spirit craves social 
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intercourse with the Father of spirits. “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are restless till they rest in 
Thee.” “I would have you go and kneel beside the Moham- 
medan,” says Fielding, “as he prays at the sunset hour, and put 
your heart to his and wait for the echo that will surely come; 
yes, surely, if you wait as a man who would learn, who can learn. 
I would have you go to the Hill Man smearing the stone with 
butter that his god may be pleased; to the woman crying to the 
forest god for her sick child; to the boy before his monks learn- 
ing to be good. No matter where you go, no matter what the 
faith is called, if you have the hearing ear, if your heart is in 
unison with the heart of the world, you will hear always the 
same song far down below the noises of warring creeds, the 
clash of words and forms, the differences of place, of climes, of 
civilizations, of ideals, far down below all these lies that which 
you would hear.’ 

Truly, men of every stage of civilization have believed in th 
efficacy of prayer. That philosophy which has no place for 
prayer, in which there is nothing effected through intercourse 
between man and his divinity, can never rightly be called religion, 
nor meet the deepest needs of life. But in every age men’s views 
as to the function and value of prayer have been conformed to 
their general outlook, ‘belief, or attitude toward life—in a word, 
to their philosophy. It is to be expected, then, that the modern 
world should hold views of prayer in consonance with its gen- 
eral way of thinking. 

We are living in an iconoclastic age. The very foundations 
of truth are being tested afresh. “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” Only truth is sacred; tradition and dogma 
must come to the touchstone and be torn to pieces if they stand 
not the test. Fortunate indeed will we be if we do not sacrifice 
much that is tremendously worth while in our hasty verdicts 
as to what is true and what is false. There is much to be thank- 
ful for in the fact that today the criticism of prayer is not usu- 
ally in the nature of the. hostile attack from without, but is being 
conducted by men who are ofien profoundly religious and whose 
purpose is conservant and constructive. They recognize that the 

1 Fielding, The Hearts of Men, p. 322. 
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prevailing doctrine is losing the confidence of the modern world, 
that there is a marked decline in the spirit and practice of prayer, 
and it is their desire to remove the inconsistencies, refine the 
crudities, and preserve the essential values of prayer—without 
which religion becomes only a moral or aesthetic sentiment. 

It is not difficult to understand why in this modern age the im- 
pulse to pray is so often checked before it finds expression. In- 
stinctive action is performed without reflection. It resembles 
reflex action in the certainty and promptness of its performance. 
As life develops in complexity the number of instincts increases 
and the conflict of instincts arises. This calls for an arbiter of 
conduct, and reason comes forward to scrutinize impulses, select 
among them, inhibit undesirable ones, and thus regulate action. 
Instincts that are habitually suppressed tend to decay. As in the 
case of other instincts the impulse to pray is brought before the 
tribunal of reason and our attitude toward prayer will be regu- 
lated by its verdict. 

Does reason justify prayer? The modern mind is very cau- 
tious in its answer. The evidence is not all in and the final 
verdict must be withheld. Indeed, some phases of our rich and 
complex life scarcely have been touched as yet in the search for 
an answer to this question. Speaking broadly, however, the 
modern world has unquestionably suffered considerable loss of 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. 

The discovery of the reign of law in nature has disturbed 
faith in the efficacy of prayer for material blessings. Primitive 
man recognized movement as a result of his activity. He ob- 
served that his fellow-men possessed similar powers. He readily 
inferred that all movement was the result of some will. He put 
a spirit in things. The co-operation of persons in the accom- 
plishment of tasks naturally suggested the wider co-operation of 
the less familiar spirits with man. His own will and that of 
his fellows appeared capricious and he believed that the powers 
of nature were equally so. They needed to be coaxed, placated, 
bought over, to obtain their good-will and assistance. Prayer 
and offerings were the natural means employed in this converse 
with the spirit world. There has been a disposition on the part 
of modern man to cast out the spirit. In proportion as phenomena 
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are seen to be marked by regularity and uniformity, to be free 
from what might be considered whim and caprice, to be consistent 
and dependable, there is always a process of depersonalization. 
This tendency is almost inevitable, even when dealing with our 
fellow-men. When we make definite, regular use of persons, 
and always succeed in thus using them at will, they cease to be 
“persons” for us and fall into the class of “things.” Only when 
there is insubordination, the assertion of a perverse will, can we 
be brought to treat them again as persons. 

Thus in the world of nature a line of division began to form. 
Slowly but surely the realm of the impersonal was enlarged until 
it became evident that all phenomena of the physical world fell 
under the reign of natural law. The man of scientific training 
and temperament no longer questions that in the world of matter 
all phenomena are capable of being traced to and adequately 
accounted for by material causes. Given the material world, 
with its forces and laws, men of this way of thinking no longer 
require a God. Thus the Creator becomes merely an absent lord 
who has taken his journey into a far country, leaving his servants 
to administer the affairs of his kingdom. From this point of 
view, answer to prayer involves the return of the absent lord, the 
upsetting of the regular, orderly processes of nature, the breaking 
of the chain of causation, the injection of the so-called miracu- 
lous. Does this happen? The true scientist will not be a dog- 
matist on such questions. With him it is simply a question of 
evidence. But frankly, he does not expect such interference. So 
strong is his faith in the consistency and uniformity of nature’s 
processes he is driven to search for the physical antecedent when 
the result is not in accord with his previous experience. For 
him the rising cloud is the natural sequent of previously existing 
metecrological conditions, and is not referable to any interpo- 
sition of providence. 

There is another school of modern thought, however, which 

refuses to depersonalize nature. The God who sits on the far-off 
circle of the heavens is giving place to the immanent God. Men 
are now saying. “God’s in his heaven,” “and God’s in his 
world”—“all’s right with the world.” He does not need to 
project himself into his world at times of special crisis—he is 
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already here. The natural order is the expression of his imme- 
diate will. The uniformity of nature’s laws is not a uniformity 
apart from and at times antagonistic to him—it is his uniformity. 
It is not a question as to whether God can answer prayer but 
a question as to how he answers it. And the reply would appear 
to be that he answers prayer through and by means of this 
uniformity. The lily of the field is given by the Master as an 
instance of divine providence. God clothes it with radiant beauty 
that outrivals the glory of a king. But it is rooted in the nour- 
ishing soil, drinks the dews of heaven, breathes the earth’s 
atmosphere, and is kissed into color by the sun. God answers 
its cry for life through nature’s uniformity. The sparrow’s 
flight, like that of his new brother, the modern aviator, is possible 
only through adjustment to and conformity with aerial laws, and 
violation of these laws, in the case of either, goes before a fall. 

Thus it is true that every earnest inquiry for truth becomes 
a search after God. Pasteur in his laboratory, Geike with the 
geologist’s hammer. Helmholtz with the lens, Newton with the 
falling apple, Darwin aboard the “Beagle’”—these and all kindred 
spirits have been priests and prophets of God. Too often have 
such men been narrow in their outlook, skeptical of revelations 
outside their chosen fields, partial in their grasp of truth, weak 
in many forms of conduct, but they have been untiring in their 
devotion to research and unflinching in their loyalty to truth as 
they apprehended it. Were not they putting to the test our Lord’s 
promises: “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you”? The farmer who 
plants the seed, cultivates the crop with diligence, and harvests 
it in due time, thus displaying faith in the Lord of the seed, of 
the soil, and of the harvest will prove to be the successful 
farmer ; while he who neglects these forms of approach will find 
that he has asked and has not received because he asked amiss. 
Oral petition for material benefits does not appear to be the effec- 
tive form of approach. If we would ask for blessings in accord- 
ance with his will, should we not use due diligence to ascertain 
how we should inquire of God? 

From this point of view we need not overlook the probability 
of sometimes receiving blessings which appear to come in miracu- 
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lous fashion. We are but at the threshold of knowledge about 
the physical world. With all the boasted achievements of the age 
it is admitted that we have touched only the fringe of the gar- 
ment in which God is veiled. The miracles of any age are to be 
considered as phenomena which baffle rational explanation: In 
this more sophisticated age we have lost somewhat of the fresh- 
eyed wonder. We may still see in them the hand of God, but 
now we hope, sooner or later, to trace the sequent rhythm and 
understand how such things come to be. We believe that in these 
phenomena too the uniformity of God’s workings will be revealed. 
Nor is the reverent soul of our modern man more likely to en- 
snare God in the mesh of law than was the old-time theologian to 
limit him by those immutable attributes whose violation involved 
the destruction of the godhead. 

Is there any place left under such a view for special provi- 
dence? Not in the sense that God has special favorites toward 
whom he manifests capricious partiality. But the current bio- 
logical theories of development are rooted in a doctrine of provi- 
dence. A quotation from Professor J. M. Baldwin will indicate 
the drift of this statement: “Our organism begins with a sus- 
ceptibility to certain organic stimulations, such as food, oxygen, 
etc.; these when present give pleasure; the pleasure is, physio- 
logically considered, a heightened vitality in the central nuclear 
processes; this heightened, central vitality issues in a motor 
excess discharge; from the resulting abundant and varied move- 
ments of this excess discharge those are selected which bring 
more of these vital stimulations again; and these finally keep 
up the vitality of the organism, and by the repeated excess move-. 
ments provide for constantly progressive adaptations.”* Are not 
the blessings of providence promised to those who wait on the 
Lord, who seek his face, who abide in him, and who keep his 
laws? Confining our views for the present to blessings of a mate- 
rial order, is not the biological doctrine of the heightened life, 
through interaction between the organism and its environment, 
suggestive of wide possibilities for a religious interpretation of 
providence in accord with law? In the realm of the physical 
the man after God’s own heart, the recipient of his bounty, is 

2J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development, p. 180. 
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the one who cries, “Give me understanding and I shall keep 
thy law.” Thus the line of cleavage in worldly fortune, which 
we are unable to determine on a basis of oral petition, appears 
almost unmistakable when we examine this form of prayer in 
men’s approach to God. | Let us then insist that, for us, God 
shall not be eliminated from his world in proportion as we under- 
stand the forms of his activity. Let us also bear in mind that 
religion is not to be judged solely by the acceptance or rejection 
of some partial expression of faith in the creed of a church. “If 
I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me,” is 
a fundamental truth in scientific investigation; but where honest, 
earnest men engage in search for truth—for God—he will be 
found of them that seek him. 

If we are driven to give up God in the physical realm, becatise 
we believe it is impossible to understand the forms under which 
he works, may we not have to deny his presence eventually in 
the realm of the soul? The science of mind has been much 
slower in its development, for the laws of mental phenomena are 
not so easily discovered. Long after men were ready to give 
up their belief in the likelihood of interference with the physical 
laws of the universe in answer to verbal petition, they felt that 
in the realm of the mind there was absolute freedom. Here God 
could work without any regard to law. But psychology is gain- 
ing the right to be called a science. In the psychical field we 
are now told there is no uncaused event. If there be such a thing 
as mind apart from neural processes it is said to be absolutely 
dependent on such. It can receive nothing from the outside 
world except through the channels of sense and can communicate 
with the world only by means of motor nerves. Beyond the 
field of consciousness, as it exists at any given moment, in that 
extra-marginal realm, there are reservoirs of memories, thoughts, 
emotions, which are the deposits of previous experience. These 
stores are tapped in the ordinary processes of thought and furnish 
richness and complexity to our mental life. In that field also 
there is unconscious mentation, the products of which often — 
erupt into consciousness with startling effect. But there is abun- 


dant reason to believe that all these phenomena are regulated by 
psychic laws. 
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If it be true that across the outer border of this extra- ) 


marginal field mind can commune with mind, without the normal 
operation of the recognized sense organs, it is reasonable to 
suppose that in such operation of a mental “wireless” there is 
none the less a definite, orderly process in accordance with undis- 
covered laws of thought. Certainly such messages are caught 
up and harnessed before they emerge into the field of conscious- 


ness. It has been suggested that in some such way God com- | 


municates himself to the soul of man in prophetic vision, holy 
_ raptures, and spiritual communion. If that be granted it is still 
probable that in such communication and communion the miracu- 
lous here, as elsewhere, is to be understood as phenomena which 
as yet baffles rational explanation, but not essentially incapable 
of such. It need not be supposed that these laws are not as 


definite and as uniform in their operation as any other laws- 


in either the psychical or the physical realm. Certainly when 
these phenomena become part of our consciousness they are as 
capable of explanation as other mental experiences. Here, even 
more than in the physical, we are as yet on the threshold of sci- 
entific knowledge; but illuminating researches have already been 
made in the psychology of religion. There have been successful 
studies of the psychology of prayer, and it is not claiming too 
much to assert that the “subjective” benefits obtained in prayer 
are capable of being explained by well-known psychological 
principles. Let us insist that we are not required to eliminate 


God from menrital life merely because we are beginning to under- | 
stand the forms of his activity. It were as reasonable to deny | 


personality to man, and view him as a wonderful bit of mech- 
anism, because we have found it possible to formulate more or 
less successfully a science of mind, as to declare that God has 
no part in the life of the soul. “Nearer is he than breathing, 
closer than hands and feet,” “For in him we live and move 
and have our being.” “It is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

There is much interest today in the question of prayer for 
the sick. The practice of medicine and of surgery have made 
vast strides in recent years. These improvements have been 
reached through careful scientific investigations. Men who have 
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sought truth—asked of God—in the clinic, the laboratory, the 
~ dissecting-room, have brought back his answers, to the saving 
of life. This form of approach has been abundantly honored 
of God. We do not expect to change the pharmacist’s compound 
or to alter the physiological effect of drugs by prayer. Nor do 
we expect the unskilful operation of a bungling surgeon to be 
changed in character by prayer. These things lie in the physical 
realm, where oral petition does not seem the best approach to 
God for benefits. On the other hand there are many nervous 
diseases where the trouble is functional and not organic. It has 
been found also that many physical maladies have their origin 
in mental states. Often the mental states, which so seriously 
affect health, lie in the subconscious life. Usually in such cases 
drugs are ineffectual and surgery is malpractice. It has been 
found, however, that these may often be cured by suggestion. 
Scientific psychotherapy is finding increasing favor with the 
medical profession. 

Hypnotism, Christian Science, New Thought, the Emmanuel 
Movement, faith cure, mental healing, and other such more or 
less scientific practices have blazed the trail. With the intro- 
duction of scientific methods of investigation and application 
there is every reason to believe that the future will witness 
remarkable achievements in the new field. Unskilled hands may - 
strike chance chords on the perfect instrument which will suggest 
the wealth of harmonious sounds that may be evoked by the 
skilful touch of the trained musician. May not these crude - 
efforts be a prophecy of how the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick? Why should not the church ally itself with the best science 
and claim this right to heal in the faith of God? Surely God 
is in these partial triumphs of the cruder methods, for we 
cannot suppose that the Heavenly Father is so jealous of a name 
as to withhold his answer to those who reach lame hands of 
faith to him, however dumb their faith may be in formal creeds. 
But the history of a developing religion shows that the richer 
revelation of himself and the fuller enduement with power are 
the rewards given to those who find the secret of his presence > 
and who do his will more perfectly. 


Religion should pervade all life. Whenever we reach out | 
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after God, lay hold of him, cling to him who is the source of 
all life, whether the salvation we seek be physical or spiritual, 
we engage in a religious act. Prayer is thus the very soul and 
essence of religion. The impulse to pray is our divine warrant 
for prayer. The way in which we lay hold of him will be 
determined by the character of our needs and our idea of the 
best way to realize their satisfaction. Verbal petition from this 
point of view is only one form of prayer. But since “thinking 
is in its very nature a conversation, dependent on language sym- 
bols,” the familiar vocabulary of prayer is usually a fitting part 
of almost every form of approach. But this view requires us 
to enlarge our conception of prayer; to remember that to labor 
is also to pray. The spirit of prayer will thus inform all of 
life, the theory of prayer will become reasoned knowledge, the 
understanding of prayer will enrol it among the sciences, and 
the practice of prayer will become an art. The modern world 
would thus have its peculiar view as to the function and value of 
prayer, but the result should be a realization in our life of the 
injunction to “pray without ceasing.” 


THE PRESIDENT: The second writer upon this topic is Rev. 
George H. Ferris, D.D., of Philadelphia. 


Rev. Grorce H. F ERRIS, D.D., then read as follows: 


THE PLACE OF-PRAYER IN THE MODERN 
WORLD-VIEW 

There is no denying the fact that we have happened upon a 
time when many educated men find it hard to pray. This con- 
dition seems to arise from two totally divergent causes. One 
results from the triumphs of knowledge; the other is due to 
its bankruptcy. One leads to the spirit of the gnostic; the other 
to the spirit of the agnostic. One rejoices in the departure 
of all belief in the supernatural; the other is made dumb by 
the widening of the natural beyond the utmost bounds of imagi- 
nation. Either of these attitudes is inimical to that effort to 
enter into communion with the Divine Being, which gives birth 
to the act of prayer. 

We continually happen upon something that reminds us of 
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the change that has come over the thought of man in modern 
times in the matter of prayer. I stood, a few years ago, by 
the little chapel near the Schwartzsee, above Zermatt, in Switzer- 
land. Once prayer was made in this place, that the mountain 
spirits might be kept from making inroads on the haunts of men. 
Now the chapel is just a suggestive little relic of a vanished 
world, whose superstitions have left their broken shells on our 
shores. The dragons of the Alpine glaciers have disappeared 
before the inroads of personally conducted tours. With the 
change has come a spirit of sophistication, of experience with 
the vanity of wild fears, of confidence in a mechanical explana- 
tion of all mystery, that makes prayer an increasingly difficult 
exercise. 

It may have been an easy thing for that ancient poet to pray, 
who cried out in wonder: “He hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 
The modern man understands all about the matter. He knows 
that it is merely because “every body attracts every other body 
_ with a force that varies inversely as the square of the distance, 

and directly as the mass.” The writer of the 104th Psalm could 
cry: “My meditation of him shall be sweet,” because the writer 
of the 104th Psalm believed in a God “who layeth the beams of 
his chambers in the waters; who maketh the clouds his chariot; 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind.” But to an age that 
realizes that these “beams” are simply “Jurassic sandstone,” and 
that keeps such a careful record of clouds and winds in its 
Weather Bureau stations, worship is a much more difficult matter. 
That age has another theory of causality. It does not see 
“Leviathans” in the ocean, but makes maps of currents and 
soundings. It does not cry of the waters, “At thy rebuke they 
fled,” but predicts the hour of the tides. So there has arisen 
a contemptuous attitude toward all forms of religious worship. 
They are treated as relics of a time of superstition. They are 
illusions of the child-spirit of the race. They belong to an age 
that saw something supernatural in the mountain flood, the 
flight of the bird, the voice of the tempest, and the creatures 
of the wilderness: Our age does not believe “Behemoth.” 
The “unicorn” is a stuffed specimen, to be seen in any of our 
museums. It is very natural that with the vanishing of the 
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sense of the mysterious, there should disappear the habit of 
prayer. 

Despite all this we must not conclude that the sense of won- 
der has departed from the modern mind. Never was there a 
time when thought was more appalled in the presence of the 
great Totality, of which man is but a part. Milton pictured his 
rebel archangel falling from one end of the universe to the other, 
and the journey took him “nine times the space that measures 
day and night.” The modern man confronts the universe with 
a “light-year” as a unit of measurement. He takes something 
that travels 186,000 miles per second, and then tries to estimate 
the number of years necessary for it to make a certain trip. 
One astronomer says that if we were to take the finest spider 
thread, which is so light that a single pound of it would be 
long enough to reach around the earth, and try to stretch it to 
the nearest star, we would have to be supplied with 500,000 
tons. The same situation is presented to us by geology, in the 
widening of the category of time. The figures “4004 B.c.” are no 
longer to be seen on the margin of our Bibles. We are now 
staggered by speculations as to the number of millions of years 
in azoic ages, and tertiary and secondary periods. We are told 
of a kind of slate, existing in vast beds, that were built up by 
infusoria, a single cubic inch of which contains over a billion of 
millions of shells. In the presence of such facts we can scarcely 
fail to find a little sympathy with the man who finds it hard to 
talk with God, ‘as a man talketh with his friend.” His thought 
cannot carry him so far. The wing of his imagination wearies. 
He drops into that form of mental exhaustion which bears the 
name of “agnosticism.” 

This is the situation. No man will pray to a great “Per- 
haps.” No man will pray to a depersonalized, immanent Force. 
Whether religion arose in ancestor-worship, or whether it was 
“animistic” in origin, matters but little in a. discussion of the 
place of prayer in human experience. A man’s god may be the 
head of his tribe, or the spirit that resides in the sun, or the 
awe-inspiring energy that dwells in a tree or a stone. In any 
case it is an objective, personal Power, set over against his own 
personality. No form of address is possible to this Power that 


y 
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does not have back of it a sincere conviction of the reality of 
such an Existence. A fundamental principle can be laid down 
in the words: “He that cometh to God must believe that he is.” 
The modern man is a little hazy on this point. He finds it easier 
to explain the facts presented to him by his observation of the 
universe, and by his reflection on his own experience, from the 
hypothesis of an immanent Power. But prayer is not an expla- 
nation, and just how he can address such a Power is a question. 
Does the concept of immanence admit of anything but mystical 
ecstasy, unexpressed and unformulated? When we speak we 
objectify the one to whom we speak. Psychology brings us to 
the margin of a great subliminal Influence in our own souls, but 
it does not leave us in the attitude of devotion. How can we 
address a resident Influence in our own souls, whose power and 
workings we are unable clearly to distinguish from our own 
nature raised to its highest level? Such an act would be very 
much like using a mirror for an altar-piece. Right here is the 
heart of the difficulty. 

Right here is also the turning-point. The root of the diffi- 
culty is due to the effort to form a mental picture of God. We 
are like the monk who renounced the heresy of anthropomor- 
phism, and then found that he could not pray. “Is God a per- 
son?” we ask. Why not? “Personality implies limitation,” is 
the answer. Personality as an individual entity does imply limi- 
tation, but personality as a relationship carries with it no such 
implication. We are victims of our quantitative standards. To 
the great All we can do no more than apply those conceptions 
that are highest in our own experience, allowing for such changes 
and explanations as may arise from the imperfection of our 
knowledge. One of the highest of these conceptions is unques- 
tionably that of personality, and to think of God at all will 
therefore be to think of him as a person. 

The modern world-view has not escaped the old dilemma. 
Someone has said that human thinking has never been able to 
find a place for both man and God in the universe. Two funda- 
mental facts confront the man who would systematize his think- 
ing ; first, that he is himself an individual, and second, that he 
maintains some sort of a relation to the whole. That relation 
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is not one of such absolute identity as to destroy his personality, 
nor can he bring himself to believe that what is so essential to 
him is valueless to God. So he admits the inconsistency. He 
confesses that thought has not attained its goal.- He finds the 
act of dependence just as necessary as the act of thinking. This 
dependence manifests itself in a communion, an interchange, a 
relating of his desires and aspirations to the universal Spirit. 
This is prayer. We might as well ask, “Why should we eat?” 
or “Why should we breathe?” or “Why should we think?” as 
to ask “Why should we pray?” The act itself is elemental. 

Whatever science may say as to the nature of the All, the 
need that gives rise to prayer remains. It is as fundamental 
as the need that gives rise to science. That there is some 
Power, not ourselves, that acts upon our souls, is evident. To 
liberate this Power in our lives, to make it operative through our 
actions, is a supreme necessity of our existence. Any effort to 
attain such an end will inevitably result in prayer. We will pray, 
not that we may have our own desires gratified, but that the 
desires of God may have free course through us. We will pray, 
not that the purposes of Providence may be altered to suit our 
wants, but that our longings may be changed to suit God’s 
purposes. ; 

There is one kind of prayer that has become impossible. The 
modern man does not try to bend the will of the Almighty into 
conformity with his own desires, or his individual wants. The 
awfulness of universal law rests too heavily upon him. Tenny- 
son has put the case with terrible and pathetic truthfulness: 


O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor—while thy head is bow’d, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 


We face the fact with dreadful and irresistible submission that 
no prayer will change the movements of universal order. The 
modern man is almost ready to adopt the position of Peter 
Annet, one of the most radical of the Deists, who declared that 
praying men are like sailors who have cast anchor on a rock, 
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and who imagine they are pulling the rock to themselves, when 
they are really pulling themselves to the rock. 

Let us accept the figure. Is there no need of pulling our- 
selves to the rock? Must we abandon prayer, if we cannot 
change God? Does the human conscience never need freshen- 
ing? Is there no demand that our life be brought into a divine 
captivity? Surely prayer is just as necessary in a stable uni- 
verse, as in one that is governed by caprice. Men need to fling 
off the fetters of self, to break loose from the heavy hand of 
custom, to make their wills the servants of wider sympathies, 
and to escape the downward drag of things, just as much in 
that sort of a universe, as in the one believed in by our fathers. 
From the plea of the savage that the gods may destroy his 
enemies, to the cry of a moonlit form in the garden, “Thy 
will, not mine, be done!” is a long journey. Some day we will 
realize that the journey is not away from prayer, but toward it. 

If this be our conception of prayer, there is not a side of 
our nature to which it does not appeal. Take the claims of the 
intellect that sometimes are accused of being hostile to the spirit 
of devotion. Science itself cannot have an ideal, beyond the 
mere tabulation of facts, that does not verge on the act of prayer. 
When Huxley declared that the task of the scientist is the pur- 
suit of truth “over the illimitable ocean of the Unknown,” he 
gave an excellent definition. The man who believes such a pur- 
suit in vain will abandon it. The man who persists in it thereby 
expresses his belief in an Unknown, not only beyond his own 
knowledge, but beyond all the accumulated wisdom of all the 
ages of thought. He cries: “O thou Unknown! take my toil, 
my earnest endeavor, my patient discoveries, and make them 
count for that Truth, which thou art!’ To refuse to say this 
with the lips, when his whole life is an expression of it, when 
it is the motive of his investigations and the vision of his heart, 
is for the scientist to fall below the level of his better self. 

So the mind’s search for reality verges on prayer. The 
central and governing motive in that pursuit is the desire to 
get away from all that is erroneous, to escape the limitations of 
partial and imperfect conceptions, and to enter into the life of 
true being. When this desire expresses itself in the form of 
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words, it is prayer. Thereby we bring to expression the im- 
pulse of expansion, the struggle toward liberation, that would 
carry the mind beyond itself into union with the All. Why 
should we hesitate to bring to the lips that which every honest 
truth-seeker feels in his heart? We would not seek truth if we 
did not believe that such a thing exists. We become religious 
when we utter that conviction in the form of an open confession, 
and call that reality, whose existence we have already posited in | 
action, by the name of God. In this there is no inconsistency 
or unjustifiable assumption. We have already, by the very nature 
of thought, posited a relation between our thinking and some- 
thing beyond ourselves. So the spirit by which the ignorant 
man gets away from his superstitions is the same as that by 
which the great savant arrives at his discoveries. It is the spirit 
of prayer. It says: “O Truth, thy way, not mine, be done!” 

The same holds true of morals. There has arisen an objec- 
tion to prayer from the pragmatic spirit of our age. Its method 
of reasoning grows more and more familiar. “Why pray for 
relief from uncongenial tasks?” it says. “If we take hold of 
them with resolution and fidelity we may find them becoming 
more interesting and beautiful. Why pray for freedom from the 
limitations of poverty? It is much better to grapple with con- 
ditions that forge the chains of injustice and pauperism. Why 
pray for mitigation of pain or sickness? It is far more sensible 
to take exercise and have a care to our diet. “The fact is,” 
we are told, “that nearly everything we pray for can be obtained 
better if we spend the timeé in activity, rather than in devotion.” 

With all that is helpful in this matter-of-fact philosophy, 
there is in it an essential weakness. It ignores the value of 
prayer in setting before us the ideal. We pray, “Thy kingdom 
come!” and then strive for better social conditions. We pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread!” and then go to our work 
with higher courage and resolution. The prayer is simply an 
expression of the ideal, and a recognition of our dependence on 
the divine Power in its realization. It keeps before us the 
thought that we are “workers together with God.” It saves 
us again and again from surrender, through the consciousness 
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that we are acting in unison with purposes that cannot be 
defeated, and are striving for aims that belong to the Eternal. 

“Men,” said Goethe, “are only creative in poetry and. art 
as long as they are religious.” He might have added morals. 
To keep before the mind an ideal picture is of the utmost 
importance in every act of moral assent. We carry into the 
dust and strains of the common life what we have seen on the 
heights. Every act of disinterested devotion, every dedication 
to a great principle, every recognition of the power of justice, 
every manifestation of the spirit of honor is an effort to bring 
our life into alignment with something beyond itself. It is the 
act, of which prayer is the verbal expression. When we pray 
we set these things before ourselves as the goal of aspiration. 
We put into words what we long to realize in experience. We 
seek the elevation of spirit, without which they are impossible. 
So prayer is closely related to every moral achievement. It is 
a constructive act of the soul, by which the moral life is pre- - 
sented to us in its ideal aspects. 

The modern world-view has not altered in the least the need 
of this kind of prayer. Who can face the life of our day, and 
not ask grave questions about the spirit of reverence and devo- 
tion? The things of the world are ever before our consciousness. 
The sense of the unseen seems to be vanishing from us. The 
majesty and meaning of existence, the realization of something 
beyond our earthly life, appear to be departing from our thought. 
The contemplative spirit is in ill repute. It cannot live in our 
atmosphere of self-confidence and common-sense. It is jostled 
off the stage by our bustling activity. We have but to come 
into contact with the life of one of our great cities to see how 
utterly distasteful to the modern man is silence. To meditate, to 
brood, to let ideas ripen, to bring impulses into contact with 
great purposes and enduring patterns is painful to him. His 
mind cannot endure to be alone with itself. His life tends to 
become thoroughly externalized. The pressure of activities in 
a teeming civilization is so great that meditation and reverence 
are in danger of becoming lost arts. 

What can save us from this but a revival of prayer? While 
the spirit of investigation is demanding so loudly to know that 
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which is, what will lead us to that which ought to be? While 
knowledge is coldly demanding that we see the actual, what will 
point us to the possible? A vision of truth, in its most compre- 
hensive and generalized form, must come to us, and take 
possession of the particular and the petty. Amid all the unrest 
and distractions of life the soul must find repose. Influenced 
on so many sides, drawn in so many directions, swept by num- 
berless changing impulses, it must somehow keep that inner har- 
mony which gives it control of itself. Unless this happens we 
will suffer mental dissolution, we will lose our contact with the 
entirety of life, all meaning and purpose will depart from it, 
and we will begin to live for the moment. The only thing that 
will save us from this fate is some vision of life’s destiny, some 
contact with a higher hope, some feeling of a creative life 
streaming in upon our life from the realm of changeless values. 
This has ever been the gift of prayer. No other way of attaining 
this end has ever been found. It is not too much to say that if 
ever it departs from our civilization, with it will go ideals that 
uphold honor in business, respect for law, love of old institutions, 
loyalty to great principles, and many other things that are the 
bonds of social order, and the goals of human endeavor. 

Despite the great change that has come over our thought 
in modern times, the place of prayer is as great as ever. Indeed, 
it fills a much larger place than formerly. It is an experience 
of fellowship with the source of our being. It is a vehicle of 
thoughts and purposes and longings that are too vast, too spir- 
itual, too tender to find expression in any other way. It is an 
escape from the finite and hurrying world, with its prosaic tasks 
and its burdened hours. It is a way of putting poetry into our 
aims and desires. It is a cry of penitence, an expression of 
hope, a plea of need, a sigh of care, or an utterance of thanks- 
giving. It is a reaching out of hands of helplessness, in the 
belief that a Power other than our own can be brought into 
life’s problem. It is a discipline of our emotions, an effort to 
sink selfish interests in the wide purposes of a larger Being. 
All these it is, and many things beside. 

The modern man realizes, as did the man of old, that we 
lead a very restricted life. Our thinking is done under very 
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serious limitations. Our acts are broken efforts, scattered frag- 
ments of energy, put forth here and there. We need nothing 
so much as that memorable hour when a meaning is flung in 
upon the discrete facts leading to a larger truth; or when a pure 
glance at the ideal life unifies and transfigures our tasks. In 
that hour we see. The cloud breaks for one immortal moment. 
What if it does close up again? In that moment light has come 
from above. 

The modern man realizes, as did the man of old, that no 
- problem is more important than that of life’s meaning and object. 
To let the thought of our place in the universe disappear utterly 
is the most dangerous thing we can do. When we do that we 
lead a purely vegetative or animal existence. We sink our 
higher emotions in the behests and desires of appetite. It may 
be that this problem is the most difficult that presents itself to 
our thought. It may be that a final and infallible solution of 
it is an impossibility. Still, some conception of why we are here, 
of what we are doing, of whither we are bound, we must have. 
That conception, belonging as it does to the realm of the ideal, 
will ever be the gift of some exalted state, of some glorious 
moment of vision. In a word, it will be a product of prayer. 

This, then, is our conclusion. The modern world-view has 
only enlarged the place of prayer. Without it life lacks back- 
ground and sky. It sinks into the material things which it 
handles. The mechanism and routine of a succession of tasks 
claim it. That there is any higher meaning to what we do, or 
any spiritual destiny beyond our immediate efforts, never occurs 
to us. We must succeed now. We must bow to conventions. 
We must accept conditions. From this relentless drag of com- 
promise and ease, this claim of the cogs and wheels of custom 
and habit, we can only be saved by a powerful spiritual influ- 
ence, that serves as a counteracting agent. We must have 
something to make life lyrical. We must have a ringing appeal 
from the heights of moral elevation. The universal experience 
of mankind teaches that these are the peculiar and especial 
gifts of prayer. 

To be sure no act of life has been more abused. Gross 
superstitions have mingled with its practices. Vindictive pas- 
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sions have found their way in among the high aspirations and 
noble impulses. Ecclesiasticism has turned it into merchandise. 
A foolish faith has treated it as a sort of a divine Charity Board, 
to give outdoor relief to lazy applicants. But, despite all this, 
the fact remains that it is the one great power for lifting life 
above that which is sordid, and surrounding it with the glow of 
the eternal. Until some substitute has been found, some better 
way of filling our acts with immortal significance, some nobler 
method of keeping us true to the pattern made in the skies, 
we must continue to pray. 


THE PrEsIDENT: Of the appointed speakers upon this topic, 
the first is Rev. Rufus P. Johnston, D.D., of New York City. 


Dr. Jounson: Mr. President: I am sure you share with me 
the deep sense of regret at the absence of Dr. Randall who has 
been chosen to speak upon this topic. In a moment of exuberant 
generosity, I consented to take his place. My rashness brings 
my present embarrassment. For what can I add to the discus- 
sion after these two brilliant papers? Possibly we may bring 
the discussion to a little lower level and consider the question in 
a little more practical light. The writers of the papers are theo- 
logians, philosophers, poets, and they have ranged along high 
and noble levels ; but unfortunately those of us in the low grounds 
have to face practical and concrete difficulties when we pray and 
when we urge others to pray. 

It is a matter of fact that prayer in some form has been a 
universal practice. Therefore we must look for its primary im- 
pulse in some fundamental need of the soul. I say prayer has 
been a universal practice. As to whether or not the need of 
which it has been the age-long expression:has been or can be 
met by other means in this modern world is another question. 
In my judgment there is still a large place for it. 

In its highest reaches prayer has been the expression of 
the noblest activities of the mind and heart and will of man. 
But in the last analysis it has been intensely practical. It always 
has an end in view. And though the ends may vary in different 
prayers, prayer itself is a means to an end. It is an effort put 
forth to produce a result, or to give expression to a state of — 
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feeling produced by results. Prayer for prayer’s sake has never 
been inculcated or practiced. 

Now, the question is, What place has prayer in the modern 
world-view? Is there any end to which it may contribute? Can 
it still be a cause working toward desired results? Or has the 
progress of knowledge as to the forces and processes of the 
world rendered prayer useless and obsolete? Have we found 
other methods of satisfying the deep instincts of the heart and 
of meeting its yearning needs? Have we attained unto other and 
more effective ways of achieving the aid which once came to us 
as a result of prayer? Or have we learned so much of the uni- 
verse as to see that there is no aid outside ourselves, no one 
to look to and yearn for, and therefore no place for prayer? 

This much, I think, we will all acknowledge, that our prayers 
are conditioned by our world-view. If we pray in the darkness 
of our ignorance, we also pray in the light of our knowledge. 
As knowledge increases our prayers will undergo modifications. 
For this reason a man with a modern world-view cannot con- 
tinue to pray some of the prayers of the long ago. I dare say that 
most of us retain old forms and phrases in prayer long after 
they have ceased to have a vital content. They no longer con- 
form to our philosophy or idea of prayer. We are creatures of 
habit, but we know when we stop to think that in using these 
forms we are not praying. 

The modern man’s view of the world-order, his conception 
of nature and of God’s relation to it, his idea of God, his ethical 
and spiritual ideals, his view of man’s nature; in short, all that is 
comprehended in the term world-view conditions his praying. 
He would do violence to his intelligence, to his ethical concep- 
tion of God and himself—to the very highest fruits of the spirit 
of Christianity, did he seek to pray some of the prayers which — 
in other ages were uttered very earnestly and ardently. For | 
instance, a man with a modern scientific world-view would not sit : 
on the brink of a river and pray for an ax to come to the | 
surface; he would not pray for the shadow to turn back upon | 
the face of the sundial; he would not pray for the sun to stand 
still; he would not pray that the great dragon might not swallow 
the sun and that an eclipse might pass. The modern world has | 
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outgrown the possibility of such prayers. Nor would a man 
with the modern ethical world-view utter ejaculations of delight 
at the thought of being permitted to take the children of his ene- 
mies by the heels and dash them against the rocks. The truth 
is, there are many prayers, even in the Old Testament, that a 
modern man could not pray and at the same time be true to 
himself and God. 

It seems to me there are three factors in this question: God, 
the world-order scientifically apprehended, and man. The query 
is, What place has prayer in the relations and inter-relations of 
these factors? 

In the modern world-view God is related to the world-order. 
The forces of nature are operating in conformity to laws which 
are the expressions of his will and power. So far as our experi- 
ence goes these laws operate uniformly and, so far as we can 
apply tests, they operate universally. Like elements have like 
qualities. Like causes produce like effects. The winds blow, the 
rains fall, harvests ripen, worlds revolve according to these forces 
and laws of the natural world. But these forces and laws are 
God’s forces and laws, the expression and method of his imma- 
nent presence and ceaseless intelligence and will. They are divine 
processes for producing certain results and, so far as we can see, 
these results are produced in no other way. In the wisdom of 
God this seems to be the best method. And I repeat, that so far 
as we can see it is the only method. That is not to say that God 
could not do otherwise; it is only to contend that he does not do 
otherwise. Doubtless God might send rain out of a crystal sky, 
but doubtless God never did. “Hath the rain a father?” asked 
the old writer. Is it an orphan in the universe? Yes, the rain has 
a father; but it was born in legal wedlock; it is the legitimate 
child of God born of natural laws and forces. 


God .is law say the wise. 
. On then, and let us rejoice; 
For is he thunder by law, 
The thunder is still his voice. 


The natural world-order is but the method of God’s working. 
It is the mode by which he achieves his end in certain provinces 
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of his universe. Men do not gather grapes of thorns and figs of 
thistles because this is not God’s manner of producing them. 
Neither do they gather grapes when there are no vines and figs 
where there are no trees for the same reason. If prayer, then, 
has any relation to grape and fig, it must take the vine and tree 
into account. 

In the next place, man is related to the world-order. On one 
side, at least, he is the product of it. He lives in it, by means of 
it, because of it. Its uniformity is the sole ground of his security, 
and the indispensable condition of his progress. He lives whole- 
somely, progressively, enlargingly, just in proportion as he intelli- 
gently understands and adjusts himself to the uniform processes 
of nature. His science, inventions, arts, and mechanics are valu- 
able and possible only because nature is reliable in its operations. 
Prayer does not cause the force of gravity to operate. Does he 
need to pray that steam will expand, that fire will burn, or that 
an object of certain specific gravity will float in water? Does 
his praying make the sun to shine or the grass to grow or the 
tree to put forth leaves? On the other hand, knowing the nature 
and processes of these things, can he really pray that they will 
cease to operate? Is prayer an instrument of control or direction 
in this realm? 

I am perfectly frank to say that if I sustained no other rela- 
tion than that to the physical world-order there would be for me 
a very small place for prayer. I should then seek to cultivate an 
attitude of gratitude toward God that he had made Nature’s forces 
and laws to move so reliably, uniformly, and fruitfully, and 
should only ask for wisdom to enable me to discover their nature 
and processes in order that I might more intelligently conform 
to and utilize them. The sun would shine, the rains fall, the 
flowers bloom, the birds sing, and seed-time and harvest would 
come whether I prayed or not. My chief relation to Nature 
would be to study her, to know her methods, and work with her. 
If I were wise I should not want her laws changed, and if I 
were foolish enough to ask for their suspension, still God is 
wiser than I and the laws would continue to operate. 

But there is another point of contact between man and God 
than that which is furnished by the physical world-order—God 
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has not exhausted himself in the material universe and man has 
another sphere of being than the flesh. God and man are person- 
alities. And there is a relation of mind and heart and will—a 
commerce of person which transcends the physical realm. It is 
here that 

Spirit with spirit can meet 

For closer is he than breathing 

And nearer than hands or feet. 

Granted, that it is a realm of law and not of whimsical 
arbitrariness. Yet God in response to the laws of his own being 
stoops to lift into fellowship with himself the yearning soul 
made in his own image. Here where God and man meet, here 
where spirit bears witness with spirit, here where mind responds 
to mind and heart beats to heart, and will bows to will, here 
above the rush of matter and the wreck of worlds is the com- 
manding place of prayer in the modern world-view. The dis- 
covery is not new. The instincts of man in all ages have ied him» 
into this holy realm. All the great prayers, those high pleas 
which voice the cry of the universal human heart, moved along 
these lofty levels. And if modern science has driven out of 
the lowlands of materialism and compelled us to take refuge in 
these transcendent spiritual heights, I, for one, say, Thank God 
for modern science. 

If then, this is the place, what is the function and purpose 
of prayer? Here I am sure is need of a reverent revision of many 
current conceptions. Certainly prayer is not a device to relieve 
us of toil and watchfulness. It is not an instrument of divine 
forging, placed in the hands of ignorance and selfishness. It is 
not a method of escaping responsibility and obligation. It is 
not a coin by which we can pay the penalty of transgression. 
It is not a means by which we can make up for lack of morality, 
integrity, and character. Neither is prayer a device for over- 
coming God’s reluctance and inducing him to do what he 
does not wish to do—an indirect way of getting ourselves on 
the throne. Excuse me, Brethren, but we have some phrases 
which, in my judgment, are ithe quintessence of irreverence. I 
hear men talk of “bombarding the Throne of Grace,” of hold- 
ing on to a request with such pertinacious tenacity as to compel 
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God to yield. A false interpretation of the parables of the 
“Unjust Judge” and the “Sleepy Neighbor” has seemed to com- 
mit Christ to the idea of thus overcoming God’s reluctance, 
while exactly the opposite idea was in his mind. 

The purpose of prayer is not to change God, but to bring 
ourselves into harmony with him. Its end is that he may work 
through us and we may work with him. It is the supreme 
yearning of the soul for God, the submission of self to God, 
and the transcendent joy of being in God—‘the submission of 
man’s nothing perfect to God’s all-complete.” In this intimate 
and holy intercourse between God and man the human mind is 
illumined, new visions of truth, new estimates of value, new 
joys of being dawn upon the soul. In these high experiences 
contact is made with the infinite reservoir of spiritual power. 
New forces are released in the soul itself; and thus elevated to a 
high stage of conscious efficiency the spirit cries, I can do all 
things through Him that strengtheneth me. 

Do you say that such a conception renders the effects of 
prayer entirely subjective? My reply is, not entirely, but largely, 
and in the very nature of the case, this must be so. It is I who 
need to be affected, changed, illumined, not God. In some cases 
the only effect of prayer must be subjective. In other cases, 
one prays for a subjective conformity to God’s will, that he may 
be objectively useful in the prosecution of his purposes. I am 
the instrument which must be pliable and responsive to the 
Master’s use. Prayer is the process by which the soul is kept 
responsive. Let me illustrate by wireless telegraphy. Here is 
an instrument at the sender’s station and another at that of the 
receiver. But the two are not in harmony. They are not tuned 
to the same number of vibrations. The sender may seek to com- 
municate, the air may be full of messages, they beat in vain 
above the receiving instrument; but a skilful mechanic with a 
little effort tunes the receiver’s instrument, and then thought 
flashes to thought, and will receives the behests of will. God’s 
messages of love, and courage, and hope, God’s messages of 
revelation and inspiration quiver and throb through the uni- 


verse. Prayer tunes the human soul to catch, respond to, and 
execute these messages. 
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THE PrEesmENT: I am happy to introduce the second ap-' 
pointed speaker upon this topic, Dr. W. L. Poteat, of Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina. 


Dr. Potzat: The question of discrimination among the 
aims and objects of prayer has already been discussed. I beg 
to confine my suggestions to the question of the supposed limi- 
tation upon prayer from the scientific point of view, and of 
course I shall speak rather as a man of science than as a 
theologian. 

For the clearing up of the matter now before*us it is im- 
portant that we inquire into the essential nature of religion. 
It is to be observed, in the first place, that in human experience 
religion is universal, that is to say, it arises out of the nature of 
things. It is as much a natural phenomenon as the sunrise. I 
am aware that years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer and Sir John 
Lubbock maintained that there were tribes so low in the human 
scale as to be destitute of religion. More recently, however, all 
students of the subject hold that there are no tribes of men 
devoid of religious sentiments and religious opinion. An emi- 
nent authority curtly dismisses Spencer and Lubbock with the 
remark, ‘“‘Neither one of the gentlemen ever saw a savage 
tribe.” Religion is, in fact, more distinctive of man than the 
structural and functional peculiarities commonly relied upon to 
differentiate him from the animals next below him. It is 
grounded not only in the nature of man, but also in universal 
nature; and its rise and history, its elements and varied expres- 
sion in cult and creed are capable of beirig reduced to the 
orderly coherence and precision of science. 

In order to get at the fundamental thing in religion as a 
natural phenomenon, it is necessary that our view include all 
types of religion from the lowest to the highest. We cannot 
refuse to accept the mass of ethnological evidence now in hand 
pointing to the identity of mental construction and action from 
the earliest and rudest type down to the latest and most ad- 
vanced. The laws of growth which develop the physical man 
into the type of the species operate also in the realm of his 
mind to bring its products into a like conformity. This simple 
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fact explains the striking similarity of all primitive religious 
ideas. We have no need to invoke either historic connection or 
tradition from a common ancestry. The mind of man reacting in 
practically the same way to the same stimuli will everywhere 
reach fundamentally identical conceptions. 

Now, what is the fundamental and therefore universal re- 
action of the human mind in the midst of the manifold forms 
and ordered activities of the natural world? What is the funda- 


» mental assumption common to all religions? It is “the recogni- 


tion that conscious volition is the ultimate source of all force”; 
the recognition that, behind the phenomenal world and accounting 
for it, is the invisible, immeasurable power of conscious will, of 
intelligence, of a Universal Mind analogous to the human mind. 
A corollary of this fundamental assumption, and of the highest 
importance, is this: that the human mind is in communication 
with the Universal Mind. In other words, prayer is of the 
essence of religion. This recognition is at the foundation of 
all the primitive religions and, with the curious exception of 
Buddhism, likewise of the founded religions. From this point 
of view, the significance of Jesus lies in the personal revelation 
which He made of the abstract Universal Intelligence as being 
in sympathetic neighborhood to human need, and in His clearing 
the way for freer commerce with the Unseen. His companions 
and first interpreters felt that they had heard, had seen with 
ther eyes, and had handled with their hands, somewhat of the 
Eternal Life, and that through Him they had freshened fellow- 
ship with the Father. 

But associated with this essential religious experience, one 
finds everywhere the tendency to speculate about it. It is of 
the first importance to distinguish between the religious experi- 
ence itself and this effort to account for it in terms of intellect. 
The religious element proper recognizes and opens correspondence 
with the world of the Unseen Powers, and is no more to be iden- 
tified with the body of religious theory than is the world of 
plants to be identified with the science of botany. Of course, 
religious speculation finds much of its material in the existing 
stage of culture, and takes form and color from it. In one 
case this system of speculation issues in fetichism, at a higher 
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stage in mythology, in a still higher stage in what we know as 
theology. The pre-scientific theology ranged over well nigh the 
whole world of fact. It involved cosmogony, ethnology, and 
history. It had its theory of the earth and of the heavens, of 
disease, of language, of education. But all these matters were 
within the scope of science, and when the new science, clear-eyed 
and victorious, arrived upon the scene, a revision of the body of 
opinion which had grown up under the sanction of Christianity — 
was inevitable. The so-called religious crisis of the past eighty — 
years was precipitated, and many felt that religion itself was 
compromised in the enforced surrender of the particular intel- 
lectual form in which at the time it found expression. But we 
have learned that revision of the world-view historically asso- 
ciated with Christianity leaves untouched the essential content of 
the Christian consciousness, and the former trepidation of Chris- 
tian apologists, at sight of the unchecked advance of scientific 
criticism, is now seen to have been without warrant. 

And this brings us face to face with the modern world-view. 
We need to inquire into what it really is and what its relation 
to religion is. Of course, the new view of the world is the 
product of the rapid and marvelous extension of natural knowl- 
edge. On the threshold of the inquiry we must distinguish 
between the earlier scientific view of the world and the later. 
The earlier view put the emphasis upon the mechanical side of 
things, went far indeed toward restricting the term “Nature” to 
the phenomena of the physical world, the phenomena which were 
reducible to a mechanical routine, which were measurable and 
predictable. Maxwell insisted that the clock, the foot-rule, and 
the balance were the distinguishing symbols of modern science. 
The French mathematician declared that a sufficiently developed 
intelligence supplied with the status of the atoms at any particu- 
lar moment would be able to predict all future history. And so, 
the universe was held to be a closed system of inviolable se- 
quences, impersonal, and its own sufficient cause. There was no 
trace in it of intelligence or free will. God was thrust over the 
last ledge of mechanical fact, the realm of the supernatural was 
rolled up as a scroll and flung over the edge of the world 
into the abyss, and, there being no ear anywhere to hear, prayer 
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became an absurdity. Science was flushed with its recent con- 
quests, it was in high conceit with its omnipotent method. It 
was already well advanced in the work of plucking the heart 
of mystery out of universal Nature, and but a few years more 
of the unflinching application of the laws of physics and chem- 
istry would finish the business up and set men free from the 
thraldom of the last superstition. It was dogmatic and arrogant. 
But somewhere about 1880, shall we say? this confident 
and supercilious bearing began to relax. Men began to recog- 
nize with increasing clearness that they had been occupied with 
surface problems whose solution merely led them in to the 
central mysteries, and before these they stood in helpless impo- 
tence. Even in the sphere of physical nature, investigation inva- 
riably broke down when the crucial problem was reached. Your 
chemist can record the sequence of events in his test-tubes, but 
he does not know what determines the sequence. Your physicist 
has a glib definition of force as vibrations in the ether, but he 
does not know what the ether is or what makes it vibrate. 
He can get no farther than Lord Salisbury’s definition, Ether 
is the nominative case of the verb to undulate. Your biologist 
beams with delight when he looks up from his microscope where 
life is advertising its marvelous powers, but he does not know 
what life is. Your psychologist has a nimble wit and speaks 
great swelling words about the parallelism of the thought process 
and the nerve process, but he knows next to nothing of either 
process and of why they should be parallel, if, indeed, they are. . 
It is precisely at the crucial point in every line of research that 
the scientific method breaks down. The farther the man of 
science pushes his questioning of Nature, the more oppressed 
he becomes with the limitations of science, and the word most 
familiar to his tongue is “I do not know.” The torch of science 
grows brighter with each passing year and shoots its beams 
deeper into the enveloping darkness, but the enlargement of the 
sphere of light multiplies the points of its contact with the 
unknown. One secret guessed brings to view two deeper ones. 
Science springs more questions than she solves. 
Deep under deep forever goes, 
Heaven over heaven expands. 
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Moreover, it is now seen that the physical principles and tests 
which have been so disappointing even in the distinctively phys- 
ical realm are able to yield us little when applied to the personal 
realm now at length recognized as a part of the natural realm. 
Socrates and Shakespeare and Saint Francis have clearly a 
place in the natural order, and a theory of the sum of things 
must include them in its purview. In truth, personality is the 
highest thing in nature, and a view which fails to account for 
it might well be discarded as accounting for nothing. As Pro- 
fessor Williams James has remarked, the only form of things 
we directly encounter is our own personal life, and the only com- 
plete category of our thinking is the category of personality. 
The surest knowledge we possess is the knowledge that personal- 
ity conditions events, and the external world ceases to be intelli- 
gible in proportion as it becomes impersonal. In other words, 
the world cannot be explained except on the supposition, to use 
Professor Shaler’s phrase, that a mighty kinsman of man is at 
work behind it all. We are finding, with Tennyson, 


Nearer and ever nearer him who wrought 

Not matter, nor the finite-infinite, 

But this main miracle, that thou are thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world. 


Science is pushing out into this world of personality, but it 
has not so much as invented the conceptual apparatus for ex- 
plaining the phenomena of the personal realm. Atom and ion 
are symbols clearly inapplicable here. We need not look for 
the secret of genius or the moral imperative in the bottom of 
a retort. No mathematician has arisen to give algebraic expres- 
sion to variations in the states of consciousness. The deep 
affinity which draws two souls together does not vary inversely 
with the square of the distance and directly as the mass. It is 
frankly confessed that the central problem in this sphere of 
investigation can be approached at present only by way of 
theories known to be inadequate. 

Without going farther into the illustration of the limitations 
of science, we must agree that the modern world-view has not. 
changed materially the conception of the ultimate reality. The 
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scientific revolution has operated upon the surface of things. 
After all, the new world is the same old world, a world of deep 
mystery and of unexhausted resourcefulness. And human life 
stripped to its naked elements is the same. Only its machinery, 
its social and economic clothing, are different. Strip off the 
veneer of culture and civilization, and we shall see that man’s 
fundamental moral relations and needs remain the same. We 
stand on a broader and higher pyramid of fact than our pred- 
ecessors stood on, and we see more things than they saw. But 
it may well be doubted that we see any deeper into things than 
the Greeks of old days saw. Besides, the sphere of religion 
is not the sphere of knowledge, but of emotion; not of thought, 
but of will; not of truth, but of imagination and feeling. Ac- 
cordingly, whatever revolution may occur in the realm of science, 
strictly so-called, religion and its necessary support and expres- 
sion, prayer, will retain their legitimate place in human ex- 
perience. 


THE PRESIDENT: This interesting topic is now thrown open 
to volunteer speakers. I take pleasure in introducing to the 
audience Professor Gerald B. Smith, of Chicago, who is the 
first volunteer speaker : 


PROFESSOR GERALD B. Situ, D.D.: It seems to be generally 
agreed, if we may take as representative the statements of those 
who have preceded, that the modern world-view allows a place 
for prayer, as a form of aesthetic wonder at the universe. “When 
T consider the heavens, the work of thy hands, the moon, and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him.” There is a place in the modern world-view for 
the God-intoxicated man. It seems to be agreed, in the second 
place, that there is a place for prayer in the modern world-view 
as a very definite means of improving our own spiritual life. 
If our prayers are sent out as an anchor to the ship, they 
may pull the ship to the rock, even though they may not move 
the rock itself. Nobody questions either of these propositions. 

But what we want to know is whether prayer for a definite 
result is answered. What can the man with the modern world- 
view say concerning this? If I mistake not, thought today is 
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breaking up that idea of the rigidity of laws of Nature which 
has held us in bondage. Not long since, in a company of scien- 
tific men, the question of miracles was being discussed, and 
every member of that group, dealing with different sciences, said 
that there are plenty of things inexplicable by science. But these 
inexplicable events science does not call miracles. Of course it 
does not. But the scientist recognizes a large realm of mystery 
where unexpected and unaccountable things happen, and he 
knows that his formulas in general are not large enough to ac- 
count for all things which happen. 

Again, our modern psychology is teaching us that our so-called 
world-view and the formulas which we use in science do not 
describe things in any hard-and-fast manner at all. They are 
the tools which we use to establish a vital relationship between 
ourselves and the universe in which we live, and there is no 
limit to be placed on the number or the kind of tools which may 
be used. Science has no dogmatic veto today to place upon the 
idea of a prayer which can show results. It is simply a matter of 
the evidence. Now, what is that evidence? I think none of us 
can read any one of volumes—several of which have been com- 
piled—citing wonderful answers to prayer, without being im- 
pressed with the coincidences at least. If we are critically minded 
we of course wish the evidence on the other side could be col- 
lected in similar volumes so as to see how many prayers have 
gone unanswered. Nevertheless, there is that imposing testimony 
on the part of people who believe that their prayers have been 
answered by events which had their occasion in some way in the 
prayer which was offered. 

Now, if it be true that the symbols which we use for interpret- 
ing the world are tools by which we gain results in the world— 
and that is a familiar conception with every science—it certainly 
igs not unreasonable to believe that prayér of the right sort itself 
may be a means by which we can gain results which otherwise 
could not be obtained. It is simply a question of the evidence, 
as I said before. Now, that evidence seems to lead in the direc- 
tion of trusting that instinct which leads us to pray for things. 
Our psychologists tell us that the fundamental thing in our 
nature is personal activity; that that activity precedes knowledge; 
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that it invents ways by which results are achieved. To picture 
the mysterious environment in which we live as in the control of 
a great personality with loves and hates and sympathies, and to 
reach out toward that personality that we may find from him an 
answer, is an instinct which we cannot crush out from the human 
heart. That there is room in the modern world-view for this 
instinct I firmly believe. 

Now, you cannot persuade a man who really prays, that his 
prayers are not answered. If the thing for which he prays does 
not come to pass, he yet knows his prayer is answered by a better 
revelation of the purpose of God. Prayer is the way in which 
we wrestle with problems of life. Prayer is the way in which 
we discover the answer which comes from that mystery to which 
we address ourselves. Let some disaster come upon you, let some 
crisis meet your life, and though no human being were near, yet 
you will cry out to some invisible companion to share your per- 
plexity, to answer your questionings, to give to you relief. Now, 
does not the relief come? For after all, how much more there 
is in this environment than we can get out of it with our science 
or our philosophy, or even our religion! I can imagine a cat 
coming into my study and sitting down with complete cat phi- 
losophy and cat science, and summing up the appearance and 
contents of my books by speculating as to whether rats and mice 
may there be available for cat prayers and cat activities. And 
the cat may say there is nothing more than that in the library. 
But there is actually more there than the cat appropriates. Shall 
we, then, with our feeble senses, as we stand in the great labora- 
tory of God, feel that we have exhausted all possibilities, and 
that prayer can only be meditation upon what we already know? 
Or shall we not with the religious man of all ages dare to cry 
out our deepest desires and believe that the answer will come, 


not according to our wisdom, but according to the higher wisdom 
which watches over us all? 


THE Presipent: Are there other volunteer speakers? If not, 
we shall be glad for the pastor of this church or the Secretary 
to make such special announcements as may be necessary at this 
time. As we have no special announcements to make, may I 
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call your attention to the evening session, beginning at 8:00 
o'clock? The subject is, “How Shall We Interpret the Holy 
Spirit to the Life of Today?” and this will be discussed by Rev. 
Harry E. Fosdick, D.D., Montclair, N.J., and Professor Gordon 
B. Moore, of the University of South Carolina, and by the Rev. 
Rufus W. Weaver, of Nashville, Tenn., and Rev. C. C. Brown, 
D.D., of Sumpter, S.C. 

I am sure we all have been Fed by the luminous views 
so succinctly stated by these writers and speakers this afternoon. 
I really was pained to hear that large numbers of our people, 
and the pastors of other churches in this region of the country, 
could not be present to hear these discussions; and I trust to- 
night, through your efforts, a larger number will be present to . 
hear the discussion at that time. 

We will now rise and be dismissed with prayer by Dr. Milton 
G, Evans, president of Crozer Theological Seminary. 


iy 


Dr. Evans dismissed the meeting with prayer. 


FIRST DAY 
Evening Session 
“8:00 o’clock P.M. 


THe PRESIDENT: Certainly we are under obligations to the 
Committee that formulates these topics for so rich and so timely 
a subject. The one for tonight is: “How Shall We Interpret 
the Holy Spirit to the Life of Today? and the first of the 
two writers upon this topic is Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
D.D., Montclair, N.J. 


Dr. Fospick then read the following: 


HOW SHALL WE INTERPRET THE HOLY SPIRIT TO 
THE -LIGE OF TODAY: 


In no place has theology done religion such pitiable injury 
as in its treatment of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. When 
the New Testament speaks its distinctive and characteristic 
word about the experience of the Spirit, it means the conscious 
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presence of the living God in:the hearts of men, and that is the 
very essence of religion. Such an experience is the soul’s vital 
contact with, and inward comprehension of, God. It is the Holy 
of Holies, where dwells in men the divine Shekinah, over whose 
mysterious threshold and into whose incommunicable secrets 
theology ought never to have walked, save with bared head and 
unsandled feet. The crowning tragedy of Christian theology, 
however, has been enacted just here in this sacred place. What 
was once the saving experience of God in the souls of men has 
been made an insoluble problem of metaphysics—how one can be 
three, and three one! The botanizing instinct of religious phi- 
losophy has taken even this fine flower of the spiritual life and 
dissecting it, drying it, pressing it, pinning it down, has left it a 
desiccated and unfragrant thing in its museum of specimens. 

To interpret the Holy Spirit to the life of today, therefore, 
involves the re-presentation of religion as the life of God him- 
self, abiding in spiritual presence within men; and the crying 
need of this gospel is seen in at least two perennial tendencies 
in religious thinking. 

First is the tendency to look for God chiefly somewhere out- 
side of ourselves. ‘“‘Where is God?” is the question that rises, 
not only out of Job’s particular exigency, crying, “Oh, that I 
knew where I might find him!’—it is the question that arises 
also in the realm of thought when the man of faith endeavors 
to make for himself and his friends a clear statement about 
his idea of deity. The distinguishing elements in any conception 
of God may all be traced back to this primal inquiry concerning 
God’s whereabouts. “God is there,’ say the pagan tribes, for 
example, pointing to the Mammoth Cave, to twisted trees, to 
cloven rocks from which Apollo’s vapors rise. “God is there,” 
say the ancient Jews, pointing to Sinai’s summit, wrapped in 
mystery, where God hides their Moses in a cleft, that he may 
see the back of Deity, but not the face. ‘God is there,” says 
the mediaeval devotee, conceiving the world still in Ptolemaic 
terms, and pointing beyond the upturned bowl of the sky, to the 
seventh heaven, where Jehovah sits surrounded by his choir of 
archangels. “God is there,” says the Deist, gazing back beyond 
the age-long processes of Nature to the vague figure over the 
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crest of the first hill, who gave this universe-toboggan its primal 
shove, and has been watching its sliding ever since. “God is 
everywhere,” says the Pantheist : 


He the grain and the furrow, the plough-cloven clod 
And the ploughshare drawn through; 
The germ and the sod, 
The d2ed and the doer, the seed and the sower, 
The dust, which is God. 


So man, looking near and far, on Olympus, in Paradise, on 
far-off horizon, in the omnipresent life of the world, have 
sought for God, as in Jesus’ day they sought for his kingdom, 
saying, “Lo, here and lo, there.” And of God, as of his king- 
dom, Jesus brought this revolutionary truth, “Lo, God is within 
you.” For the whole unprecedented Christian thought of God 
finds here its secret, that it seeks for Deity, first of all, neither in 
nature, nor in Paradise, neither in First Cause, nor in Absolute 
Energy, from which all things proceed, but in spiritual manhood 
at its best, ablaze with love. Of old they built towers of Babel 
to find God in his heaven. At the Christian Pentecost they wait 
for God to break into tongues of flame on their own heads. 
“No man hath seen God at any time,” that is the Christian 
message. “If ye love one another God abideth in you.” “Know 
ye not that ye are the temples of God, and that the Holy Spirit 
dwelleth in you?” “TI live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
“Tf any man will open the door we will come in and sup with 
him and he with us.” “The water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into eternal life.” We 
have “exceeding great and precious promises that we should be 
partakers of the divine nature.” 

The Christian experience is in continual danger of drifting 
from this vital center. In our age, especially, we are prone to 
find God at the end of an argument and leave him there. We 
have been compelled by militant agnosticism to put our apolo- 
getic armies on the defensive. Finding it impossible to hold 
the intelligent respect of men without reasonable arguments in 
the faith’s behalf, we have had to draw such inferences from the 
nature and functions of the material universe, from the necessi- 
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ties of human thought, the demands of human conscience, and the 
progress of moral evolution in history, that materialism should 
be made what indeed it is, a discredited affair. “Atheism,” says 
Sir Oliver Lodge, “is so foolish that I do not know how to put 
it into words.” But God so arrived at, by way of reason, is an 
entirely external matter. He is a hypothesis to explain the uni- 
verse. “He sitteth upon the circle of the earth and the inhabit- 
ants thereof are as grasshoppers before him.” Granted the 
incalculable value in even such a faith, putting unity into all 
history and purpose into all life, it is not religion and never 
can be. Religion begins when we cease using the tricky and 
unstable aeroplane of speculation to seek him amidst the stars, 
and retreat into the fertile places of our own spirits where the 
living water rises, as Jesus said. God outside of us is a theory; 
God inside of us becomes a fact. God outside of us is an 
hypothesis; God inside of us is an experience. God the Father 
is the possibility of salvation; God the Spirit is actuality of life, 
joy, peace, and saving power. God the transcendent may do for 
philosophy, but he is not enough for religion. 

The other perennial tendency in religious thinking which 
makes so urgent the presentation of the spiritual life as the life 
of God existing in us, is the love of harking back to some 
pre-eminent manifestation of God in history. It is represented 
among us by the cry, “Back to Jesus.” Who, indeed, would not 
love to go back to him, past all the aberrations of the church 
and the misinterpretations of his meaning. He is the best we 
know. The centuries have passed since he was here, with such 
revolutionary changes in science, philosophy, political ideals, and 
social customs, that a Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court 
could feel no more strange than we would feel in another’s 
generation. But no century has outgrown his spirit and char- 
acter. Through the advances that make children alien from their 
parents, he has held these sixty. generations in his spiritual 
mastership, and has made the men of twenty centuries feel when 
they tried to estimate him, that they were meting out heaven 
with a span and comprehending the dust of the earth in a meas- 
ure, and weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance. All centuries, all races, both sexes, all ages—how he 
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seems to balance the virtues and include the ideals of each! We 
have mountains of virtue and corresponding valleys of defect, 
but not he. He is the universal character. The white light in 
him gathers up all the split and fractured colors of our little 
spectrums. He is the best we know. . 

Who, I say, would not desire to go back to him? Only let us 
say it emphatically, that alone is not religion and never can be. 
It may be simply hero-worship on a sublime scale. For if God 
the Father is sitting on the circle of the earth, and Jesus the 
perfect character lived two thousand years ago, there is no 
vital religion to be gotten out of that. We may stand, then, 
before the Master with the same sort of worship and reverent 
admiration that a man who is no painter feels when he sees a 
Raphael. He knows the work is sublime, but he is not proposing 
to do anything like it. He is conquered by its beauty, but he 
knows no possibility of its imitation. If, however, there were 
a spirit of Raphael that could lay hold upon the man’s life and 
transform him to the master’s skill and power, then his admira- 
tion would become inwardly effective. It takes the spirit of 
Raphael to do Raphael’s work.. If this gospel of an indwelling 
dynamic is not coupled with our admiration for Jesus, we are 
like nothing quite so much as a student whom I once saw prac- 
tising the fingering of the Hallelujah Chorus on an organ from 
which the power had been shut off. With what accuracy his 
fingers traveled the keys, I could not tell. Once Handel’s 
soul on fire with the passion for harmony had burned itself 
into that composition. He had written it upon his knees. But 
with whatever agility the student’s fingers followed the notes, 
no Hallelujah Chorus came from his organ to praise God and 
move men. So the record of this matchless character handed to 
us in the gospels, like notes of music meant to be played over 
again, is but our despair, if we must attempt its reproduction 
—on a powerless organ. Our admiration for it is external and 
ineffective. We fall thereby into a static religion of creed and 
adoration, but not a dynamic religion of progress and hope. This, 
then, is the glorious mesage, where the Christian gospel reaches 
its climax, and which alone puts fullest meaning into Jesus’ per- 
fect life. The spirit of God in Jesus made his quality; and that 
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same spirit is underground in: our lives, striving to well up in 
characters like his, until we live, yet not we, but Christ liveth in 
“as. The transcendent God and the perfect Son can make a true 
theology and a lofty ethic, but not a deep religion. God the 
Father revealed in God the Son must somehow become God the 
Spirit in us. 

There has been no intention here of speaking about the 
Trinity. Nowhere, indeed, has theology so abused its privilege 
as in the formulation of that doctrine. Paul, were he here, would 
have a ponderous ‘mass of trinitarian discussion at which to 
hurl his bitter charge: “spoiling you with philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the traditions of men.” Asa matter of fact, however, 
what we have been saying is a fair statement of the New Testa- 
ment experience of a threefold relationship with God. God 
known as transcendent Father is not enough; God revealed in 
perfect character is not enough; God the Father revealed in 
God the Son becomes God the abiding Spirit in us—that is the 
perfect experience of him. This is the Trinity of the New 
‘Testament, the love of God and the grace of Jesus made inward 
and vital by the communion of the Spirit. The New Testament 
knows absolutely nothing of distinguishing God’s substance 
without confusing his persons. The apostles never dreamed of 
running surveyor’s lines through God and dividing him off in 
‘acreages. Paul would have been utterly nonplussed and mys- 
tified by the Athanasian and Chalcedonian formulas. This Greek 
‘metaphysical discussion of the Trinity, analyzing the ontology 
of God, rightly appears to us as an inch-worm, clambering ‘up 
the Matterhorn in a ‘vain, not to say presumptuous, endeavor to 
‘measure the distance to the stars. But the New Testament 
‘does know a threefold relationship of the soul with God in 
religious experience, where we believe in him as Creative Father, 
adore him as Perfect Character, and commune with him as 
Indwelling Presence. 

The interpretation of this complete religious experience, 
crowned in the conscious inward communion of the living God, 
is the great task of the church. This is the preaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Nor is it impossible even with the practical mind 
of the modern man ‘to make it constrainingly clear. All life 
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indeed, from its lowest to its loftiest aspects, is an analogy of 
man’s spiritual dependence on and recreation by, a larger spiritual 
power. All the difference a dugout. canoe and an ocean liner 
is the difference in man’s capacity to appropriate for -his own use 
the powers of the physical world. Emerson’s famous illustration 
of the gigantic Roman conduit made useless and unnecessary by 
the discovery that water always rises to its own level, so that 
men straightway harnessed a universal force to do their work, 
is true of all life. Scientific advance is progressive appropria- 
tion of universal energy. When, further, we move into the 
realm of living organism, we find appropriation changed to its 
higher form, assimilation, where the tree lives by the earth it 
saps and the sunlight it absorbs. And when at last you deal 
with persons, you pass through the appropriation whereby they 
make electricity and steam their servants, through the assimi- 
lation whereby their bodies live, to personal possessions, where 
not alone in hypnotism does one mind take control of another, 
but in the sane and beautiful relationship of soul with soul, a 
mother lives herself into her children’s lives until in a certain 
real sense they could say, We live, yet not we, for she lives 
in us. 

Now all this analogy becomes experiential fact in us, with 
reference to God. For, granted a theistic interpretation of the 
universe, how shall we explain the plainest facts of our inward 
experience without positing this spirit of the living God in us? 
Not alone is it to be supposed on grounds of probability that a 
God, who begets children in his own likeness, will hold com- 
munion with them, but it is an immediately given fact that he | 
does hold communion with them. What an illustration any 
spring day is to us? Where does all the restlessness in Nature 
have its source? Every tree, in discontent, hastens to make 
buds into leaves, and every blade of grass is tremulous with 
impatient life. No tree, however, is a sufficient explanation of 
its own haste and dissatisfaction; no flower has in itself the 
secrets of its eager growth. The spirit of life is abroad and, 
crowding itself everywhere on old, dead forms, is making them 
bloom again. Explain, then, the moral restlessness of our hearts 
in other wise! We do ill, and are distraught with remorse until 
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we repent and make reparation; we attain money or talents, and 
are chased day and night by the urgent call to their spiritual 
dedication; we hear the acclaim of friends and our deepest heart 
longs still more to hear God’s “Well done ;’ we conform our- 
selves to decency and still hear a call for goodness beyond all 
earthly need; we succeed as the world calls it, and we know 
it is failure; we fail as the world sees it, and lo, our hearts sing 
for joy because we know we have succeeded! Everywhere we 
are confronted with a pulsing life that longs to get itself ex- 
pressed in us. We cannot get away from God, that is why. He 
is not far, He is here. This Spirit, for whom there is no better 
name than the Spirit of Jesus, is our continual companion. We 
are locked in an enforced fellowship with him. We can call men 
to witness that there is no friend with whom they have dealings 
more direct and continual than with him. Every time they 
open an inspiring book and devoutly study it, this spirit is 
pleading for entrance. Every time they pray, he stands at the 
door and knocks. Every time some little one in need, or some 
great cause demanding sacrifice, lays claim on them, this Spirit 
is crying to be let in. Men’s physical hunger for food, their 
love for family and friends, are not more direct, concrete, imme- 
diate experiences than their dealings with this Spirit of the Lord. 
He is not God the Father, only; he is God the Spirit, striving 
to dwell in us and work through us. 

Why should this be so mysterious to us? The same thing 
in an impersonal way, as we have said, is true about our bodies 
also. They are simply the vehicles and mediums of the larger 
physical life about us. They have no independent anl sepa- 
rate existence. They walk upon the ground; they breathe the 
air; they drink the water; they eat the food; they absorb 
through their very pores the dynamic forces of the world, and 
all their power and quality are thus borrowed and appropriated 
from the larger power outside. 

The experience of the spiritual presence of God is simply 
our consciousness that our inward and invisible life, the rea 
soul and content of us, is as vitally in touch with the larger 
spiritual world, personal because spiritual, as our body is wit 
the physical. Is that so strange and difficult to comprehend 
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Would not the lack of it, rather, be strange and too mysterious 
to believe? For this inward and invisible realm of our lives is 
the.reality of us. This is the thing we are. All our outward 
deeds are but the shadows cast by the thoughts and purposes, 
the ambitions and desires that throng this inward and substantial 
world of spirit. The real battlefield, where the issues of this 
world and the next are being settled, is inward. There where 
desires clash with duties, and ambitions launch their squadrons 
against loyalty, is the real battle waged, and all that we call 
good and evil in the outer world, are but the echo and reverbera- 
tion of this more real and inward war. Do you mean, then, 
to say, that though this body, this garment and shadow of the 
thing I am, this outward and perishable integument and clothes 
of my real substance, is in touch with, and nourished by, a 
larger realm of physical power, my inner being is fatherless 
and unsustained, incapable of re-creation by the larger personal . 
life which is the whole world’s soul? No, by every appeal of con- 
science, by every mysterious aspiration of our souls, by every 
ofty moment when the “spirit’s true endowments stand out plainly 
from the false ones,” by the experience of all saints, crying 
with George Fox, “I feel inward life welling up within me,” 
we are aware that we are crowded upon by the great spiritual 
world of God, and can be temples in which his spirit shall take 
ip its habitation. 

Indeed, we may even call the psychologists to witness, who 
oday are discovering in the spirit’s life precisely those holy 
ind transforming influences of which we speak, and are ascribing 
hem to that mysterious realm which they call the “subconscious 
elf.” Powers of joy and peace, transforming influences that 
‘enovate character, change disposition, and inspire service do 
\ppear in lives, they say, but all these effects, which the New 
Testament attributes to the Holy Spirit, they ascribe to the sub- 
onscious self. Well, there should be no permanent misunder- 
tanding here. The trains that come into Augusta over the 
Southern Railway always come up through Graniteville, but they 
fo not start there. Graniteville is a substation of Augusta, but 
you will not get at the secret of a train full of good citizens 
coming to town, by saying that the presence of Graniteville 
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explains it. The train came through Graniteville, not. from it. 
You will not solve the mystery of that divine help which. all 
great souls know, by. giving names to sub-stations in your own 
mind. You must go deeper and farther than that. Indeed, it is 
to be noted that when the psychologists want illustrations of 
someone with a big enough subconscious self to be worth the 
studying, they go to a man who has called on God until, like 
Paul, he is an agent for a spirit greater than himself. The plain 
path, in a word, for the interpretation of the Holy Spirit to the 
life of today, lies through the indisputable facts of every man’s 
spiritual life. ‘“There’s not a man that lives who has not known 
his godlike hours.” 

When thus a man is assured of a divine indwelling, he will 
not hesitate to read the larger implications of that fact. God 
is not dead, then, he is alive, and has never spoken his last 
word on any subject. All that has been is temporary and pro- 
visional, looking forward to the fuller revelation. Then the 
Spirit is leading men into all truth and in society, as in the 
individual, God is. all that liberates and lifts, is all that strength- 
ens, comforts, and inspires.” If all the good in me is God in 
me, all the good in the world is the work of the immanent God 
there. And where the indwelling God works, there progress is 
inevitable, new truths must grow out of old truths, new organiza- 
tions build themselves out of the ruins of the superannuated, and 
the Golden Age lies ahead whither we are being led by God, 
rather than behind whence we have come. All evident progress, 
therefore, all deepening spiritual life and widening brotherhood 
make the interpretation of the Holy Spirit easier. They are 
the outward evidences of his presence. But all pretensions of 
infallibility, all attempts to write “finis” after the third chapter 
of the book when God intended twenty, or to stop in midstream 
God’s grandly flowing river, saying, “Thus far and no farther,” 
all these efforts to make the church an anchor instead of a 
rudder, the Bible a boundary instead of an incentive, are the 
religious man’s gross infidelity. They deny the presence of the 
living God with his advancing people. 

This gospel of the spirit is the supreme need of the church 
today. There never was a time when the church was so busily 
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engaged in such a multitude of outward tasks, and hardly a time 
either when the church was more inwardly restless, more spir- 
itually dissatisfied, and in many places, more desperately inef- 
ficient. The danger of her practicalness is its superficiality. She 
is playing Martha in our generation. The Master has come; she 
rises to serve him. That his will should be done in government, 
in home and in school, in all philanthropy and good citizenship— 
these are her anxieties. It is all noble and good, springing from 
Christian instincts undeniably sublime. But what if, in our busi- 
ness to do things for him, we lose the attentive ear that listens 
to him and the ready heart that groweth like him? What if, 
like children, we fall to running many errands for a Father 
whom we do not inwardly know; and what if, amid the clatter 
of our hurrying footsteps, the Master once more were saying, 
“Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about many 
things, but one thing is needful”? For the real power of the 
church has never been the multitude of her tasks, but the quality 
of her souls; the real business of the church has never been the 
multiplication of quantity in service, but the production of quality 
in men. That men should be born anew, should become the 
organs and instruments of the vaster spiritual life of God— 
that is the central business of the church, the biggest business 
of the world. 

Jt is for this, indeed, that men really come to church. The 
question is not “Why do they stay away?” but “Why do they 
come?” until no one social custom is much more prevalent than 
going to church. The church has committed all the sins that 
can be laid to any institution’s door: she has been selfish, formal, 
worldly, cruel, selling her birthright repeatedly for a mess of 
pottage, and still the multitudes flock continually to her doors. 
Only one explanation covers the case—they are hungry for power 
to live. If you went to your dinner table and received only a 
lecture on hygiene, would you repeat the operation often? And 
yet men do repeat the operation in coming to church, for they 
have been served again and again with lectures on hygiene 
instead of having set before them tables of spiritual food. And 
still they come, hoping sometimes against hope that they will get 
a new inlet of power to help them live. 
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There is an old story born of the atmosphere of polar regions, 
dangerous to truth, that once up there, the candle flames froze, 
and the explorers broke them off and wore them for watch 
charms; that the flames of the great fire froze, and they wound 
them like golden ornaments about their necks. So, repeatedly, 
the burning words of Scripture, the blazing affirmations of old 
creeds, on fire at first with the passion of souls in touch with 
God, have been frozen in the church’s arctic climate, and handed . 
to men to wear like talismen and amulets external to them, with 
no saving warmth or’light. Creeds, rituals, organizations—how 
often these frozen forms of life have taken the place of inward, 
spiritual power, and yet men come, still besieging the doors of 
the church and crying for strength to live. And the church has 
the gospel which they need if she will but interpret it to their 
hearts—the gospel of the Spirit of Jesus. For that is his name. 
There is no description which so fully does him justice as to 
call him the Spirit of Jesus. This power who is striving for 
entrance into, and control over, our lives, is the same power who 
made the Master’s life of patience and ministry, who was the 
soul in every deed of moral courage or generous service that 
makes his character sublime. He is no metaphysical abstraction, 
no barren and uninteresting hypostasis in God. He is the indwell- 
ing Spirit, rather, which made the quality of all our Master’s 
virtues so that they come each one, like Moses, with a shining 
face from out the communion of his heart with God. They carry 
a glory not their own. They are begotten, not made. Like the 
sun breaking into the jewel-room of a king, and setting every 
separate stone ablaze, breaking up the fountains of the beautiful 
deep in every diamond and sapphire and emerald and pearl, so this 
Spirit of his, gracious, patient, compassionate, undiscourageable, 
divine, illuminates with more than earthly glory the separate 
jewels of his character. You cannot distinguish divine from 
human there: which is the bay, which the ocean? which is the 
wind, and which its fragrance? which is the air, and which the 
sunlight ?—they come as one, and the exceeding great and precious 
Promises that we should be partakers of the divine nature are 
in him fulfilled. The wonderful message of Christianity is just 
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this message of incarnation, that the God who was in Jesus is 
trying to become the Word made flesh in everyone of us. 


THE PRESIDENT: As many have come in since the topic was 
announced, I shall repeat it: “How Shall We Interpret the 
Holy Spirit to the Life of Today?” and the second writer is 
Professor Gordon B. Moore, D.D., University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S.C. 


PROFESSOR GorDON B. Moore, D.D., then presented the fol- 
lowing paper: 


HOW SHALL WE INTERPRET THE HOLY SPIRIT 
TO THE LIFE.OF TODAY? 


The return of our Lord to the Father after the fulfilment of 
his earthly mission was to be followed, according to promise, by 
further revelations of truth. Accordingly the writer of this 
paper will undertake to express but a single thought, namely, 
that the Holy Spirit should be interpreted to the life of our day 
in terms of greatest, deepest, and broadest Christian culture. 
If the Holy Spirit be not in the holiest things of earth, in the 
deepest realities of human experience, in the truest things in the 
realm of thought, in the highest things in human purpose and 
achievement, it is a vain task to seek him in the lesser significances 
of modern life, or even in the sacred Scriptures. And this prin- 
ciple of interpretation should suggest no insinuation against the 
universality or democracy of religion, as if there were a tacit 
assumption of class-distinction, an invidious separation of cul- 
tured from uncultured, emphasizing a difference due to fortune, 
or to the mere bounty of circumstances, or to the benign election 
of providence. The question is one of method. We read the 
Most High in terms of that which is most high among us, such 
as the power to reason, the attainment of scientific knowledge, 
the great practical moral interests of life, our aesthetic ideals, 
and, in fact, the general results of culture and spiritual conquest. 

The issue involved in the effort to apprehend the mind of the 
Spirit is nothing less than spiritual self-preservation in the threat- 
ening presence of the merciless forces of materialism; not that 
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any special materialistic theory is in itself formidable, but that a 
subtle, persuasive materialization of all the interests of life is im- 
‘minent. The thought of the last century, militant and aggressive 
to the last degree, has carried man as an intellectual being to the 
very pinnacle of dignity and grandeur, only by a strange paradox 
to hurl him thence to Tartarus. As Samson buried himself under 
the ruins of the temple of Dagon, so scientific thought has con- 
cealed the giant thinker under the wearying greatness of things; 
intellect is exalted beyond measure, but the former glory of the 
thinker vanishes into nothingness. The scientific verdict so often 
rendered is that man is dust, and akin to all that is dust. But we 
cannot surrender our conquests, though we know not well how 
to save the conquerors. It seems, however, that the present 
exigencies of spiritual self-preservation are fostering certain 
habits of feeling and modes of thinking that serve at least a 
temporary purpose in tiding us over a critical transition; and 
these may be taken as the opportune promptings of the eternal 
Spirit, furnishing us at the same time a basis of religious inter- 
pretation. 


£ 


In the first place, you will observe that the spirit of culture in 
our times, expresses itself in an attitude of genial confidence and 
good-will toward the growth and dissemination of knowledge in 
all departments of thought and investigation, as if there were 
nothing to fear from the utmost light. This characteristic of 
modern culture is taken as a matter of course in all scientific 
circles ; the human mind asserts. its rights to be unfettered in the 
exercise of its powers. It deprecates and repudiates artificial 
limitation, whether due to authoritative prescription or traditional 
bondage of any kind. Nothing shall limit the efforts of thought 
except such barriers as may appear in the nature of things; and 
even the supposed nature of things will not be admitted in advance 
and set up as a bar to human endeavor. No guide but the con- 
ditions of attaining truth will be invoked; and truth knows no 
finalities except growing, deepening, widening, advancing finali- 
ties, relative to each stage of progress. As soon as we cannot go 
beyond the views of yesterday, tomorrow’s dawn is without hope. 
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In the religious world it is reassuring to know that the same 
cheerful confidence exists among the cultured, the same willing- 
ness to submit credentials, and to assume unlimited risks before 
the tribunal of reason, provided reason be interpreted in its deep- 
est sense. It has come to pass. that nothing in religion awes the 
spirit of inquiry, or shakes the conviction that light is good and 
necessary: and nothing prevails against the interest with which 
we investigate the nature, the sources, the foundations, the social 
and individual meaning of religious phenomena of every type, as 
expressing the soul of man. Nor is this thought-activity incited 
by a spirit of unfriendliness, or irreverence, as if religion were 
unimportant, or the vestige of primitive savagery. The further 
thought penetrates, the more steadfast becomes the conviction that 
religion will hold its own and conquer in the light of every 
intellectual struggle. We cannot eliminate a constitutive prin- 
ciple of our nature. Even if we assume that religion is a by- 
product of intelligence, it has become an inseparable accident of 
our being. And so this wide and warm friendliness of the modern 
spirit of culture, pointing to the Holy Spirit’s leading, rests upon 
the belief that what is real truth for the intellect cannot be 
opposed to essential goodness of soul; that goodness is as truly an 
expression of the divine reason as scientific thought, while it 
affords a deeper satisfaction of our spiritual nature. Every form 
of reasonableness must be comprehended and preserved in the 
ideai of reason. 

Nor should we conceive this ideal of reason as a rigid, statu- 
esque condition of knowledge; eternal truth is truth evolving 
eternally in one direction, that is, ever becoming more explicit, 
more articulate, more actual. At any given stage of development 
ready-made knowledge or acquired truth has only an exemplary 
significance and an inspirational function; it is a spur to go be- 
yond, to transcend the present moment. The real skepticism of 
this age is not that which questions the authority and theoretical 
inspiration of a book; but that which fears knowledge, and refuses 
to carry a case from high to higher courts in endless appeal, and 
so sets up an arbitrary last resort. And the true faith of the age 
is that which follows the light wherever it shines, the eternal 
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Spirit whithersoever he leads in the realms of reason and good- 
ness. 
II 

Another principle of interpretation of the Holy Spirit to our 
age comes to light in the growing appreciation of the natural as a 
source of ethical instruction, aesthetic satisfaction, and religious 

stimulation. The greatest philosopher of modern times said: 
“Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admira- 
tion and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on 
them: the starry heavens above and the moral law within.” 
But now ions and electrons are as wonderful as the starry 
heavens, and the moral law within no longer has a noumenal 
entity behind it, but is a mere fact to be explained by 
the anthropologist and psychologist. Man has been brought 
into intimate relation to the world, no longer isolated upon 
a pedestal of lonely grandeur. While he has emancipated 
himself by spiritual striving from the thraldom of nature in 
which he was held fast by fear and superstition, this very effort 
has reaffirmed his inseparable union with nature, and emphasized 
his fellowship with all life. The whole background upon which 
he images himself as the unique and central figure in the sum of 
being has been so changed that in the vast perspective he occupies 
almost the vanishing point. But this shock to an immemoriai 
human pride finds its compensation in the thought that it must be 
more than a worm that can scale the heights and discover its 
wormhood in the mirror of being. The situation, at any rate, 
calls for wider and deeper sympathies, and strengthens the bond 
of fellowship with all that is beautiful and good in nature. And 
natural goodness is no longer mere splendid vice, as with our 
forefathers. 

One of the obvious results of this profound readjustment of 
man to Nature, of this resetting of human life on the background 
of material things and universal law, has been to diminish the 
relative importance to religion of the extraordinary, in other 
words, to modify the emphasis which has been placed heretofore 
upon the miraculous or supernatural. The dependence of a 
religion upon miracles is a mark of credulity, or of an indisposi- 
tion to exact the minimum of assumption in accordance with the 
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highest culture. We must admit the undeniable psychological fact 
that our religion, particularly as a thought-process, is modified 
under normal circumstances by all the other processes of knowl- 
edge that make up the contents of the mind. The tendency of 
our knowledge is to coalesce, and to constitute a synthesis of in- 
telligence. Mind is powerless to use disintegrate experiences ; and 
the more insular any given bit of experience, the less meaning it 
has. Our experiences in general acquire their fullest and richest 
meaning through their widest reaction and interaction. This law 
of mind makes against the exceptional in religion, and conditions 
in a measure the problem of the supernatural as it presents itself 
to the cultured mind. And if current religious ideas are often 
rejected there is some compelling influence in the structure of 
knowledge that demands qualification and discrimination. Nor 
is this demand in the least arbitrary, but is rather the necessary 
outcome of unifying intelligence, seeking to assimilate the rare 
and occasional to the natural order in the interest of meaning and 
use. It is worth remembering also that there is no religious faith 
in general; that there is only the faith of individuals, conditioned 
by their total knowledge and spiritual discipline. Now let us put 
along with this wide and ever-widening synthesis of being and 
knowledge the thought that one of the sure interpretations of the 
Spirit’s mind should be sought in the manifestation of real unity, 
and the whole synthetic movement of the modern world acquires 
deeper significance. 


II 


In the nexi place, it may be observed that the cultured mind, 
fashioned in the light of our religion and our historic antecedents, 
insists upon a close and vital relation between morality and 
religion. This interpretation of the Spirit to our age must be 
kept ever in view. As the whole man is lifted up, materially, 
intellectually, and socially, the cultural effect is to place the 
emphasis more upon the moral and less upon the mystic element 
of religion. In the lower stages of culture the bond between 
morality and religion is tenuous and frail. These two primal 
interests impose no restraints or mutual imperatives upon each 
other; we cannot say that religion corrupts morals, or that moral- 
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ity corrupts religion. Both are expressions of the life as a whole, 
exponents of a given state of culture, indicating the absence of 
the unifying influence of thought. It is unnecessary at this point 
to indicate the exact relation existing between morality and 
religion, even if it were possible. The oft-quoted words of Kant 
are that we should perform all our duties as if they were divine 
commands. This conception supplies morality with religious 
motives. The critical and less ethical mind of Matthew Arnold 
gave us the famous definition, “Religion is morality touched with 
emotion.” The great philosopher would reinforce morality by 
the use of religious motives; the literary critic would subordinate 
religion to morality, at the same time binding it inseparably to 
morality. However, the significant fact is that the two interests 
are vitally connected; and whether religion stands in its own 
right as a primary interest of the human spirit, or exists as an 
inseparable accident of morality, appearing when there is occasion 
for it, matters little. The broader and profounder thought that 
represents modern culture plus Christian life under the guidance 
of the eternal Spirit will not tolerate any degree of divorce- 
ment of these great human interests. 

Our Lord, himself the most perfect embodiment of the moral 
and religious spirit, taught us that the same word which expresses 
the supreme religious obligation expresses also the supreme moral 
obligation. On several occasions ‘he even affirms the supremacy 
of the moral law, teaching us that when religious observance and 
positive moral duty come into conflict morality has the right of 
way; that the great indubitable moral necessities of life take 
precedence over alleged religious obligation; that God is in the 
advancing ethical order of the world, working the overthrow and 
permanent undoing of evil and wrong. And this indication of the 
Holy Spirit’s mind we may not hesitate to accept; and interpreta- 
tion must rest upon some conception of moral immanence. And 
even knowledge must revise itself herewith in endless endeavor. 
The mere knowledge-life is a fiction; the Scriptures do not com- 
mend knowledge apart from wisdom, apart from a practical moral 
purpose, apart from voluntary effort to put a rational meaning 
into life. “And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge .... but have not love, I am 
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nothing.” That is, no amount of non-moral foresight, no amount 
of non-moral insight to solve mysteries and get to the bottom of 
things, no amount of intellectual attainment apart from ethical 
self-realization, can save one from personal unmeaningness. 
There can be no valuation of knowledge as such. Beyond the 
dim and flickering light of prophecy, higher than the heights of 
knowledge, and deeper than the deepest abysses of mystery in 
the mountain ranges of being, there is a moral Being whose all- 
conditioning nature is love: and no adjustment of ourselves to 
the eternal order that ignores this great fact is rational or can 
succeed. We must interpret in the light of the completely rational 
self. 

Now, it may be that the effort to think our religion in terms 
of the highest morality, to moralize its whole intellectual frame- 
work and symbolism, will create new problems and so enlarge 
the task of spiritual interpretation. The supremacy of the ethical 
element in the teaching of Christianity must react upon its dog- 
matic structure, or that part which thought contributes, and tend 
to eliminate any idea that is not in accord with the highest ethical 
principles. How far such a reaction may go without detriment 
to religious interests, if detriment be thinkable, cannot be settled 
in advance. The exigencies of spiritual self-preservation are not 
subject to the laws of logic. But nothing more fatal to a dogmatic 
conception can be urged than its disagreement with the enlight- 
ened moral judgment, its inability to get on with that refined 
moral sense which is the peculiar product of our religion devel- 
oped under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This difficulty is 
felt in dealing with certain ideas of the atonement, of the future 
state of rewards and punishments, of the divine character, and 
other current religious notions of traditional orthodoxy. These 
notions are often fictitious, doctrinaire, immoral, viewed in the 
light of spiritual development; and no polemical skill will avail 
to carry these ideas headlong over the deepest ethical sense. 
Christianity is its own critic. The most destructive critic of the 
Old Testament was Jesus; the greatest critic of the New Testa- 
ment is the Holy Spirit, revealed in the unfolding life of reason. 
A religious dogma set in modern environment must adapt itself 
or vanish from the thought of men. A doctrine that has no moral 
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meaning, or an immoral one, that supplies no spiritual need, 
exists only by the grace of tolerance, whatever antecedents it 
may claim. 


IV 


Finally, culture in its highest sense combined with the true 
Christian life represents, so far in the history of the world and 
at each successive stage of its development, the highest ideal, the 
clearest interpretation of the Spirit of God, concretely and prag- 
matically considered. It may be that culture connotes many 
permutations and combinations of spiritual attainment, and is so 
variously constituted that an abstract definition would be without 
value: but one thing may be constantly assumed, viz., that for us 
it means the existence of the spirit and outlook of the modern 
world; that one lives in all respects in this age, and feels the 
throb of the great forces that toil at the imperfections of the 
world. The transformation thus effected proceeds under the 
Spirit’s interpretation of the Man of Galilee, who is the divine 
Reason (Logos) as well as the divine Love. Any spiritual in- 
terpretation that overlooks this fact, if indeed it is a fact, fails 
to see with enlightened eyes the glory of the Lord, though there 
may be withal appreciation of the song that vibrates from hedge 
and: forest and of the fair flowers that blow, of the smile of the 
starry heavens and all the radiances of the landscape, and of all 
the triumphs of aesthetic genius and scientific discovery. Surely 
the emphasis upon our unity with nature abates in no wise the 
higher spiritual unity with him in whom we live, in whom we 
love, in whom we strive toward higher things as the ages pass, 
in whom we search for truth, in whom we create and recreate 
systems and philosophies, in whom the light is driving back the 
ancient darkness, in whom all the great transforming agencies of 
the world are comprehended and directed. The Christian with 
cultured mind, broadened and strengthened by contact with the 
new earth and the new heavens, gathers up into himself and 
assimilates the best in morality, the truest in thought, the holiest 
in life, and stands crowned with the glory and honor, the con-. 
crete, definite, explicit, and most valid interpretation of the Holy: 
Spirit to the life of our day. 
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THE Present: The first appointed speaker upon this sub- 
ject is Rev. Rufus W. Weaver, of Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. WEAVER: We have listened to papers of remarkable 
worth—one by a Christian mystic and the other by a Christian 
philosopher. The one kindled in our hearts a flame and the other 
brought us face to face with the profundities of the theme from 
_ the standpoint of the philosophical thought of our day. Dr. Fos- 
dick limited himself largely to the subject of the Holy Spirit; 
Dr. Moore limited himself largely to the life-thought of today. 
There is left to my honored colleague, Dr. Brown, and to myself 
the first part of the subject, “How to Interpret” ; and in order to 
be perfectly fair to Dr. Brown, I shall limit what I say to the 
single word, “How.” 

A scientific and pragmatic agc seeketh after facts. The world 
is weary of religious theories. Theology has fallen into disrepute 
and doctrinal sermons are no longer pleasing to the few. This 
age lives in the realm of the will, not the intellect. The present 
demands that all doctrine and every doctrine shall be presented 
in the interest of religious efficiency. 

Theology as a science has a logical history. Beginning in the 
second century by vindicating the fundamental ideas of religion, 
the great theological cycle was completed in logical order with 
the study of the future ‘ife in the nineteenth century. Either 
theology is a finished science or it is to be revised from beginning 
to end. The present movement of thought is indicative of a 
complete revision. The whole world is now interested as never 
before in the fundamentals of religion. The doctrine of the 

Trinity comes next. There are many indications that the Chris- 
tian world is getting ready for its consideration. 

Agnosticism has called attention in a powerful way to the 
limitations of human knowledge. The effect is seen that while 
man today knows more he is also more keenly aware. of how 
little he actually knows. We differ from the agnostic when he 
claims that God is the Unknowable, but we agree with the 
agnostic when he claims that all we can know of God must be 
_ known within the realm of human experience. There are four 
~ questions that arise when we consider the possibility of a divine 
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revelation: (1) Is there a God? (2) Can God reveal himself? 
(3) Does God desire to reveal himself to man? (4) Has man 
the ability to understand the revelation when God has made it? 
We answer all these questions in the affirmative. We oppose 
agnostics, affirming that God can reveal himself. We oppose 
deists, affirming that God desires to reveal himself to man. We 
oppose again agnostics, affirming that man can understand the 
divine revelation when it is made. It is the last affirmation that 
today is calied in question. 

The science that deals with the capacity and the powers of the 
human mind is called psychology. During the past forty years 
this science has undergone a complete reconstruction. Genetic 
psychology has succeeded structural psychology and the human 
mind is now studied as a growth. The genetic psychologist, like 
the Master, places the little child in the midst and bids us study the 
child from the moment of his first sensation until he attains the 
maturity of the fully developed adult mind. During the genesis 
of his psychic life, the infant is wholly under the control of the 
sensations that come pouring in from the outer world. His 
nascent mind, to use the words of William James, “is simply a 
big, buzzing, blooming consciousness.” His first mental act prob- 
ably is the distinguishing of persons and things. Then is evolved 
the consciousness of the Self and the not-Self—the subject and 
‘the object relation, the relation which has been the point of 
departure for all modern philosophies. But an equally notable 
event in the history of the growing mind, an event which has 
been ignored by all the philosophers and inadequately treated by 
the psychologists, takes place when the child assumes that other 
persons have experiences like his own and upon this theory 
undertakes to communicate with persons. You have seen‘a little 
child point to a dog and say with rising inflection, “dog.” In his 
consciousness, the vocal sound “dog” is associated with the thing, 
dogs? Tn pointing to the dog, he ejects his experience into that 
of the person addressed, assuming that this person’s experience 
is in this instance identical with his own. In some such way 
every child makes his adventures in communication. A common 
experience and a common vehicle of communication is the basis 
of all mental development and of all social intercourse. In 
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speaking to you, I am ejecting my experience into yours, assum- 
ing that we have a common speech and in a great measure a 
common experience as we have faced the problems of life. 

To these three elements which appear in every communicat- 
ing personality, the genetic psychologist gives the names of sub- 
ject, object, and eject. Viewing these three elements as phases of 
personality, we call them the subjective selfhood, the objective 
selfhood, the ejective selfhood; subjective selfhood, the source 
of all the manifestations of personality; objective selfhood, the 
sum of all the manifestations of personality, and the ejective self- 
hood, the adaptation of personal experience to the experience of 
other persons so that communication with them is made possible. 

If God communicates with man, he must adapt himself to the 
conditions that underlie human communication. The only God 
man can know is a God like man in the structure of his mind. 
We have emphasized the fact that man is like God. The time 
has come for us to reverse the statement and emphasize the fact 
that the only God man can know is like man in mental structure. 
The scientific presuppositions of deity calls for a Being in whom 
there shall appear the subjective-selfhood, the objective-selfhood, 
and the ejective-selfhood, forming the perfect personality. 

We turn now to the historical revelation given in the holy 
Scripture for the purpose of finding out how nearly the Scrip- 
tures and science agree. The Christian idea of God is expressed 
in the name of Father, Son, Holy Spirit. The Christian definition 
makes basal a threeness in oneness. The Father is the source of 
all; and the Son is the revelation of all. God, as Father, is known 
only through God as Son—‘Neither doth any know the Father 
save the Son and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him.” The Father presents God as infinite, eternal, and absolute. 
The Son presents God as creator, revealer, sustainer of all— 
“The light that lighteth every man coming into the world;” “the 
Savior of men;” “the Lord of life.” The eternal Christ is God 
expressing himself within terms of time and space, which expres- 
sion in the fulness of time, took the form of a human personality, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Now as to the Holy Spirit: The books of 
the Old Testament give a conception of the Spirit of Jehovah 
somewhat similar to the conception of the Great Spirit as believed 
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in by primitive peoples. The Spirit of Jehovah among the He- 
brews was the divine Energy, God going forth in action, aiding 
men in the performance of their appointed tasks. This idea runs 
through the Synoptic Gospels, and appears also in the Gospel of 
John. The conception of God as entering into social relations 
with man, and upon this foundation making possible inter-com- 
munion between God and man, becomes prominent in the closing 
conversations between Jesus and His disciples. Christianity pre- 
sents a religion which is nothing more or less than a friendship 
between God and man, made possible by the companionship of 
the human and the divine. The basal principle of Christianity is 
culture through companionship. The appearance of the Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament marks the genesis of the revelation 
that God is ready to enter into social relations with all repentant 
men. The Holy Spirit is the ejective selfhood of God, making 
possible a commonness of experience between God and man. This 
is the literal meaning of the phrase, the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, the experience which God and man hold in partnership, 
in fellowship, in common. Through the social endeavor of God, 
the individual is lifted to a higher plane. Because of this psycho- 
logical relationship with God, the human body becomes the 
temple of the Holy Spirit; man himself, a partaker of the divine 
nature, a child of God, an heir with Christ, a member of the 
divine humanity for which the whole cosmic process was under- 
taken. 

In the epistles of Paul, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is 
presented with richness of detail. According to Paul there are 
two essential factors in the Christian life: one the divine Spirit, 
the other human faith. The two are necessary to the divine life 
in man. With this statement the psychologist of the twentieth 
century is in perfect agreement. God, obedient to the funda- 
mental laws governing all communication, ejects his experience 
into the experience of the individual, reproving man in respect to 
righteousness, sin, and judgment to come. The revelation made 
by Jesus Christ, by the natural process of communication, enters 
man’s thought and becomes a part of his intellectual experience. 
Faith is the recognition of the revelation of Jesus Christ as true 
and the laying hold of this knowledge as an area of experience 
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to be held in common with God, and upon the basis of this ex- 
perience, the establishing of a permanent social relation with God. 
“Tf any man love me,” says the Master, “he will keep my words 
and my Father will love him and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.” All the revelation of God that man can 
know is summed up in Jesus Christ. To lay hold of this revela- 
tion and make it the determining factor in life is the essential 
fact in saving faith. God, entering into social relations with man, 
reorganizing his experience about the great center, Jesus Christ, 
guiding, teaching, influencing, inspiring, transforming the inner 
life, is God known in the Christian revelation as the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit is God in social relations with man; that is, 
God ejecting his experience into the experience of man, and find- 
ing in the experience of man an area of identity of experience, 
and upon this as a basis extending, enriching, and deepening the 
human experience, so that the area of identity of experience in 
man and God becomes the greater. God, in this social relation, 
identifies himself with all the truth which the individual possesses. 
In this sense the Holy Spirit is the spirit of truth, guiding men 
into all the truth. The eternal Christ is the sum of all the revela- 
tions of God made in terms of space and time. The Holy Spirit 
takes these revelations and gives to them clearer meaning. The 
Master says: “He shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.” 
As one personality enters another through communication, re- 
ciprocal confidences and reciprocal love, so God enters and dwells 
in man. 
God is the perfect personality, one and indivisible, whose 
revelation of himself has three distinct aspects: (1) The Father, 
the source of all revelation. (2) The Son, the sum of all revela- 
tion. (3) The Holy Spirit, the interpreter of all revelation in the 
mind of the individual man. God above us, God with us, and 
God in us. The Holy Spirit is present in every life; in the dis- 
_ obedient, convicting with regard to righteousness, sin, and judg- 
ment to come. In the obedient, extending the experience which 
is identical with God’s experience, and enlarging the area of the 
commonness of the human and the divine. This interpretation of 
the Holy Spirit may be to many new, but this is to be said, it is 
simple, sane, scientific, scriptural, inspiring, and worthy of con- 
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sideration at the hands of all who are not bound by the shibboleths 
of dogmatic theology. 


Tue PresipeNt: The second of the appointed speakers is 
Rey. C. C. Brown, D.D., Sumter, S.C. 


Dr. Brown then delivered the following address: 

Mr. President: I believe the law of these Medes and Per- 
sians is, we must not use a manuscript in our address. I have 
simply brought my crutches along, Mr. President, to help me 
over the hard places. 

“How shall we interpret the Holy Spirit to the life of today?” 
We folks are very much conceited about our day. We think we 
have something the world never before had, while yet we make 
- complaint that the ancients have used all of our best ideas. We 
haven’t got much that is new. We must interpret the Holy 
Spirit to men just as he was interpreted in the early days and in 
the Middle Ages, and as he will be interpreted when the judg- 
ment comes. 

But alas, for our mother tongue! What does “How” mean? 
I was hoping that Dr. Weaver would tell us. Am I to discuss 
the manner or the means of interpreting the Holy Spirit? One 
says to me, “Come to my house tomorrow,” and I reply, “How 
shall I get to your house?” by which I may mean, By which 
road? or, Shall I ride or walk? 

This is no easy place for me to occupy. It is a great mis- 
fortune for any man to come to be regarded as a specialist con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit. I have known cases in which an extra- 
ordinary conceit was gendered. Then, too, I have heard doughty 
doctrinaires pleading with men to have the Spirit-filled life, while 
I could not drive away the impression that in them there was a 
large vacuum needing to be filled. You can see, then, how it 
behooves one to be very careful in the manner and matter of his 
talk. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit belongs to the inner life. 

We ought to be candid enough to confess that to a part of 
the life of today we can give no interpretation of the Spirit. To 
the gay and giddy world that goes laughing by, we can speak no 
intelligible word. Spiritual ignorance is more dense than any 
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other kind of ignorance. Some ignorance can be laughed at, but 
not spiritual ignorance. 

But how shall we make an interpretation of the Spirit to the 
life of today? I know of no other answer than to say, We must 
do so by proper teaching, backed up by proper practice. We 
must try to make men believe that the Holy Spirit is the one 
mighty, unseen, energizing power of the world; that since his 
descent at Pentecost, we have been under his domination; that 
his presence on earth takes the place of Christ, who has gone 
away, and also of the Father, who no longer communicates with 
men, save by the Holy Spirit; that the Holy Spirit is the secret 
source of life to the believer, and that only those who yield to 
his influence are fit for a place in the church. If we lay great 
stress on this last fact, we shall at the same time be maintaining | 
the doctrine—one of the greatest in the world—the one that dif- 
ferentiates the church from the world—the doctrine of the new 
birth. Just in proportion as we get men to see and understand 
the doctrine of the new birth, in the same proportion we teach 
them to despise good works and all human effort as the means of 
salvation. 

But to carry conviction, we who preach must preach in the 
Spirit. Virtue must go out of us—the people must perceive it 
and feel it. Peter slunk away in the judgment hall and around 
the fire; but; after the healing of the cripple at the temple gate, 
on being carried to another judgment hall, himself now to be 
tried, he stood forth like a man, unintimidated, unabashed, and 
Luke explains it all by saying he was filled with the Holy Spirit. 
It is not too much for the man preaching in the Spirit to say 
and feel that virtue has gone out of him. The thing happens 
every day in every year. Here are two pieces of iron—one mag- 

‘netized, and one not. One reveals a mystical power which the 
other has not. On the great ocean of the sinful world, the spirit- 
ual magnet—the man in the Spirit—can point the travelers to 
the haven of rest, and he will never point in the wrong direction. 

In the New Testament, the Holy Spirit, while neither ex- 
plained nor defined, is set forth under the commonest similitudes, 
bringing him down to a level with us. He is likened to water, 

_ that cleanses and revives; to fire, that purifies and illuminates ; 
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to wind, that is powerful and unseen; to oil, that heals and con- 
secrates; to rain and dew, that fertilize and refresh; to a dove, 
that is innocent and gentle; to a seal, that empowers and authen- 
ticates. Underneath all this is the clear New Testament doctrine 
that the Spirit is a person—not a mere influence. 

But there are many facts connected with the Spirit which we 
must accept without understanding them. If I am asked, What 
is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, or what are the functions? 
I will answer, It is God influencing the minds of men. Farther 
than this I cannot go. I have no philosophy about it, no special 
theory. God knows the secret way in which mind reaches mind. 
I do not; you do not. I do not know why words from my mouth 
wake up thoughts in your minds. I do not know why this mind 
of mine is like a stringed instrument on which one can play as 
the harper on his harp. I do not know how eyes full of love 
set fire to other eyes and kindle them into a responsive flame. 
But I know it is so. Soul touches soul—feeling awakes feeling. 
God made us so, and having planted the aptitude within us, he 
sends forth into our hearts the Spirit of love and adoption, crying, 
Abba! Abba! Father! Father! 

And yet, pulpit teaching is not enough. We cannot induce 
the average man to invest in a mere theory. Practice is more 
than preaching. The beauty of the Christ-life, transferred to the 
believer by the operation of the Spirit, is an argument the world 
cannot gainsay. Before books full of arguments, before the 
mightiest defenders of the truth from pulpit or platform, the 
world stands unabashed ; but before the beautiful life, the shining 
face of those in whom the Spirit dwells, the most blatant skeptic 
stands awed into silence. There is no argument to meet this, 
no means of refuting it. Interpretation by life, and not merely 
by words, is what I mean. This is the Christian’s high function— 
to reveal and interpret the Spirit to the world, just as Jesus was 4 
revelation of the Father to the world. To do this does not 
require a mind extraordinarily astute. It is not like the labor of 
one who digs among the ruins of a buried city—exhumes long- 
entombed tablets—and then, by applying great learning, comes 
forth to the world to tell what the ancients said and felt and 
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thought. If this were true, the power and utility of the Spirit 
in the heart would depend upon our education. 

I have sometimes thought that in the man deeply spiritual 
another faculty is brought into play—another sense—a keener + 
sense—an open ear that is attentive to the gentle influence of 
grace—a heart that lies open all the time to receive the impres- 
sions coming from above. 

The Spirit-born are the true masters of Spirit interpretation. 
I remember now my first wireless message, fifteen hundred miles 
at sea. I gave it to the purser, and paid the tariff. A German 
ship that was to pass us in the night would transmit the message 
to New York. The equipment on our ship could not carry so far. 
In that night, the message went out. Other ships passed us on 
the rough sea, but only one received my message—the one pre- 
pared to receive it. To the unspiritual, the Bible is all written 
in cipher. 

Interpreting the Spirit to men is a gracious calling. It is 
revealing the beauty of God. We must try to make the world 
believe in the great doctrine, that about us, within us, everywhere, 
there is a mighty, silent agency, like light or electricity, or like 
that which brings in and drives out the tides, of which every 
faithful believer may possess himself, and so become a teacher to 
teach the same truth to others. In this way, we shall best abolish 
all ecclesiasticism, all sacramentalism, and all sacerdotalism, and 
lead men out from the rocky and non-productive field where they 
are gathering and tithing the mint and anise and cummin of their 
good works, into a superior place of labor, where all the finer 
and keener and deeper senses are brought into play. 

When a man has received into his heart the influence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, the whole of God, his scheme of re- 
demption, his will and his word are made plainer to him. Many 
of those who are struggling bitterly with the problems of life, 
who are at war with God and with themselves, are they into 
whom the Holy Spirit has not yet entered to make them his 
temple and abiding place. The world-problems are dark at best, 
but they are darkest to those in whom there is no heavenly light. 
And this is what we must teach and seek to induce men to 
_ believe. To them the Spirit will then become his own interpreter, 
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and we shall no longer have to discuss the question, “How shal 
we interpret the Holy Spirit to the life of today?” 


" Tuer Presipent: The subject is now open to the audience 
and we will be glad to hear from anyone who will volunteer tc 
speak upon it. 

If no one volunteers to speak, I shall announce the meeting 
for tomorrow at 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon. The subject for 
tomorrow afternoon is “The Christian Principle in Modern Crim- 
inology.”’ The writers upon this topic are Judge E. H. Callaway, 
of Augusta; Mr. Walter Wilbur, Charleston, S.C.; Rev. W. F. 
Clark, Point Pleasant, N.J. JI am sure that discussion will prove 
interesting and helpful as these today have been in a great degree. 


Prayer was then offered and the session closed. 


SECOND DAY 
Afternoon Session 


Wednesday, November 9, 1910 
4:00 o'clock P.M. 


In the absence of the President, Dr. Mitchell, Rev. Howard 
Lee Jones, D.D., the First Vice-President, presided over the 
Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will ask Rev. W. S. Jossett to lead us 
in prayer while we stand. 


Mr. Jossett delivered the opening prayer. 


THE PRESIDENT: Before announcing the topic for the after- 
noon discussion I will ask the Secretary to deliver an announce- 
ment which he desires to make. 


THE SECRETARY: In view of the fact that the carrying out of 
the afternoon’s program necessitates a modification of the ordin- 
ary laws of procedure, it is necessary, and fair, that a word of 
explanation should be uttered at this time. The only one of the 
appointees on this subject who was originally appointed and 
accepted and stood by his guns is Judge Callaway, of Augusta, 
Georgia. Other speakers and writers who had accepted notified 
us at the eleventh hour of their inability to be present. The con- 
sequence was that we are compelled to call upon the extreme 
courtesy and self-sacrifice of gentlemen who have later accepted 
these positions to help us out on this occasion: Mr. Walter Wil- 
bur, of Charleston, S.C., and Rev. W. F. Clark, of Point Pleasant, 
N.J. Mr. Wilbur was not notified that he had only twenty-five 
“minutes, and has prepared a paper which will require thirty in 
the reading. The members of the Executive Committee have been 
consulted and have for the time being suspended the operation of 
that law. Rev. W. F. Clark accepted, believing that he was 
to write, only finding out afterward that it was desired that 
he should speak. When this fact came to the knowledge of 
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the Secretary he said to him, “We would be glad to have you 
appear, whether you write or whether you speak,” so that in 
this case there will be a manuscript, and we will have three 
writers, instead of two writers and one speaker. 


Tue Presipent: Before announcing the topic and calling 
upon the first speaker, let me say that perhaps it has not been 
understood that anyone who under the rules desires to speak is 
most cordially desired to speak. We have provided pages this 
afternoon, and if anyone will simply hold up his hand at any 
time during the discussion, one of the pages will wait upon him 
and his card will be brought to the platform. We hope that 


quite a number this afternoon will participate in the discussion. © 


Our topic is, “The Christian Principle in Modern Criminology.” 


The first writer upon this subject is Judge E. H. Callaway, of | 


this city. 
Hon. E. H. Cattaway then read the following paper: 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN CRIMINOLOGY 


Criminology is the science which treats of the nature and 
causes of crime. Strictly speaking, Christianity has no more 


place in criminology than in any other science. The only useful | 
service which criminology can render is to aid society in solving | 
its problems for the prevention and suppression of crime and for | 


the reformation of criminals. The only service which Chris- 
tianity can render in reference to crime is necessarily along the | 
same lines. ) 

But, before we can properly define the sphere of Christianity | 
in this field, it will be necessary to discuss criminology, and to | 
define crime as clearly and accurately as possible. 

Crime is usually defined as a “violation of law”—the doing of 
some act forbidden by law, or omitting to do some act commanded 
by law. It is essentially an offense against society, a breach of | 
some statute which society through its constituted government | 
has adopted for the interest and protection of its members as 
individuals, and for the body as a whole. There is no necessary 
identity between crime and sin, for crime is a violation of man- 
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made laws, and sin is a violation of divine laws. Crime is not 
always an infraction of a moral standard as established by Chris- 
tian principles. 

Some text-writers divide crimes into two classes. One is 
denominated “mala in se,” including those offenses against the 
laws of society which are inherently evil and wrong, regardless of 
statutes, such as murder, arson, and theft. The other class of 
crimes is called “mala prohibita,” referring to such offenses as 
were neither wrong nor improper except for the statute or 
ordinance prohibiting the same. Striking examples of this class 
of crimes are those against the state game laws and the federal 
revenue laws. 

But, so far as government is concerned, there is no difference 
in the sanctity of these two classes of criminal statutes. 

In this state, we have no common-law crimes—the govern- 
ment undertaking, in each instance, to define by statute what 
shall or shall not be done, and to prescribe the penalty for the 
violation of its provisions. 

What are known as common-law crimes coincide more uni- 
formly with offenses against the moral laws than do crimes made 
such by statute. The state grades crime by the punishment pre- 
scribed for its commission. Usually, the crimes punished with 
heavier penalties are called “felonies,” while the petty offenses 
are called “misdemeanors.” 

There is no uniform standard of crimes or criminal statutes 
among the civilized countries of the world, nor even among the 
different states of our own country. An act which is criminal 
in South Carolina may be legal and proper in Georgia, or vice 
versa. Even among the cities of the same state, the municipal 
ordinances vary as to the acts prohibited and as to the penalties 
prescribed for their violations. 

In the same jurisdiction, the criminal statutes are constantly 
being changed, and an act which may be lawful today may, by 
statute or ordinance, be criminal tomorrow. 

When we consider that Congress and the legislatures of forty- 
eight states and the municipal governments of hundreds of cities 
are constantly adopting criminal! statutes, and constantly changing 
existing criminal laws, without regard to unformity in the various 
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states, or even in cities of the same state, and that all who vio- 
late these statutes, and many who violate the city ordinances, are 
reported and classed in criminal statistics, we need not be sur- 
prised to learn that statistically crime is largely on the increase. 
The changing conditions of environment often call for radical 
changes in criminal statutes. We have a striking instance of 
this in Georgia. In 1770, the colonial government of Georgia 
enacted that: 
every male white inhabitant of this Province who is or shall be liable 
to bear arms in the militia, either at common muster, or times of alarms, 
and resort on Sunday or other times to any church or other place of 
divine worship within the parish where such person shali reside, shall 
carry with him a gun or a pair of pistols in good order and fit for 
service, with at least six charges of gunpowder and ball, and shall take 
stich gun or pistol with him to the pew or seat where such person shall 
sit, remain or be within or about said church or place of worship, under 
a penalty of ten shillings for every neglect of the same; 


and further enacted that: 
the church wardens or the deacons, elders, or selectmen of other places 


of worship of each respective parish, shall be obliged, and they are | 
hereby empowered to examine all such male persons, either in or about | 
such places of public worship, at any time after the congregation is | 


assembled, on Christmas and Easter days, and at least twelve other | 
times in every year; and if, upon finding any person or persons liable | 
to bear arms and bring them to places of public worship as aforesaid, | 
without the arms and ammunition by this Act directed, but shall not, | 
within fifteen days after such offense is committed, inform against such | 
person or persons so offending, in order to recover the penalty aforesaid, | 
such church wardens, deacons, elders or selectmen, shall, for every such | 
neglect of duty or giving information as aforesaid, forfeit and pay the | 


sum of five pounds. 


At that time the colony of Georgia was on the frontier, and | 
its inhabitants consisted of a few small scattered settlements of | 


white people who were in constant danger of surprises and mur- 
derous attacks by the Indians. A gathering of the people at 
church made a tempting opportunity to the savage Indians for a 
wholesale massacre. ° 

But after Georgia had filled up with white people and the 
Indians had either been exterminated or driven out, and the 
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danger from this source had passed, it was then deemed best for 
the public safety that arms and deadly weapons should not be 
carried to church gatherings. 

So that the legislature in 1870—just one hundred years later— 
made it a misdemeanor for any person to carry about his or her 
person any dirk, bowie knife, pistol, or revolver, or any kind of 
deadly weapon to any place of public worship, or any other public 
gathering in this state except militia muster grounds, and pre- 
scribed as a punishment for a violation thereof a fine of not less 
than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense, or imprisonment in 
the common jail of the county not less than ten or more than 
twenty days or both, in the discretion of the judge. 

By far the greatest number of criminal statutes adopted by 
society through its organized government is intended for the 
protection of property. In many criminal statutes passed for 
this purpose, we often discern, as the predominating motive, the 
principle of human selfishness in the individual members of the 
law-making power who make penal those particular acts which 
interfere with their peculiar property rights or interests. Some- 
times we see the same display of human nature in the severity 
of the penalties prescribed for violation of statutes protecting 
particular property rights. Cattle stealing and horse stealing 
have frequently been punished as capital felonies in states where 
cattle and horse raising were chief industries, and such offenses 
were of frequent occurrence. 

Most property rights are dependent upon the laws, customs, 
and regulations of society ior their very existence; and society 
in the protection of the property rights of its members is not 
always fair and just, and does not always extend the protecting | 
arm of its criminal statutes with equal and complete justice over 
all the property rights of its citizens. A petty thief who takes 
enough of his neighbor’s property to satisfy his hunger is a 
criminal and is punished as such; but the man who sells worthless 
articles or who, by taking advantage of his neighbor’s necessities, 
sells an article for twice its value, or who pays his servant half 
the value of his labor, or who buys and uses with no intention ever 
to pay, is just as much an adep* in separating his neighbor from 
his property as the petty thief, but he is not branded by society 
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or its laws as a thief nor punished as a criminal. The street 
gamin who throws dice for a nickle is a gambler and a criminal, 
and must be punished for the protection of society; but the 
business man who bets on margins in prices of the country’s 
commodities and the necessities of life is a high financier and 
violates no criminal statute. 

There are many methods of daily practice in every com- 
munity of separating people from their money and property 
which are dishonest and immoral, and yet the perpetrators vio- 
late no penal statute, and the redress offered in the civil courts 
is grossly inadequate. 

We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that society, in 
addition to ignoring the moral standards established by Chris- 
tian principles, frequently violates the principles of common jus- | 
tice and fairness, both in defining crime and in prescribing its 
punishment. 

Criminology as a science is of comparative recent origin. 
Perhaps the earliest distinct treatise on the subject was by 
Lombroso, an Italian philosopher and professor in the University | 
of Turin, who published his work, Criminal Man, in 1876. The 
striking and distinctive features of his theory are that crime is 
hereditary and that the criminal is born and not made, and that 
there are physical marks on his body, indicating the criminal | 
disposition, and its character or nature. A great many scientists 
and students of crime and criminology have adopted Lombroso’s | 
theory either in whole or in part. But there is an opposing 
school of criminologists who dispute this theory of crime, and | 
who contend that the criminal is not such by inheritance, but as | 
a result of environment, such as social organizations, education, | 
necessity, and opportunity. 

It would be extremely unfortunate for society should the | 
officers of government, charged with the enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the land, adopt either of these theories to the 
exclusion of the other. For when we consider the wide range of | 
the criminal laws, it would be absurd to say that even the ma- | 
jority of persons who violate them were either born criminals | 
or stamped with criminal marks upon their bodies. | 

Treason is the highest and most serious crime forbidden by} 
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the laws of a country, and yet, in case of rebellion, if successful, 
it becomes patriotism and the leader is hailed as a hero; whereas, 
if unsuccessful, he is a criminal and is punished accordingly. 
Sometimes an entire community will form itself into a mob, and 
recklessly destroy human life as well as property. All these 
people are criminals, for they have violated the most sacred and 
important laws of the land as well as the highest standards of 
moral laws, and yet it would be idle to say that they were either 
born criminals or that sae have distinguishing criminal marks 
upon their bodies. 

Some people commit criminal acts involving moral turpitude 
‘upon the impulse of a moment. Hardly any of us are entirely 
free from the danger of violating some criminal law. 

Sometimes a man who has lived a long, useful, and blameless 
life, filled with honorable deeds which inspire the trust and con- 
fidence of all who know him, falls in a moment before some 
overpowering wave of temptation which his moral character 
cannot resist. 

Perhaps both classes of criminologists are partly correct. 
Some criminals are born, inheriting the vicious tendencies of 
their ancestors. They come into the world moral degenerates 
with the natural disposition to violate all the laws of God and 
man. Upon this species of the human race, Nature may have 
placed her earmarks and singled them out for identification by 
their fellow-men. 

We witness the same principle of inherited infirmities among 
the insane and the lunatic, and we are reminded of the threat 
of Jehovah from Sinai that he would visit the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generations. 

But this species is by no means exhaustive of the criminal — 
classes, nor include all or even the worst of the most dangerous 
types. 

Men and women who come into the world unhampered by 
_ the sins of the parents, and who have an even chance, so far as 
heredity is concerned, acquire criminal habits early in life, when 
their impressionable natures and dispositions are easily sus- 


ceptible to surrounding influences. 
The absence of moral and religious teaching, the influences 
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and association of wicked companions, the temptations and 
allurements of gilded vice, frequently make the city child as 
sure a victim of crime as the sin-cursed offspring of the degen- 
erate father. 

While there is more hope for reformation in his case than 
in that of the born criminal, his surest chance of escape is 
through change of influence while still young. 

It is in this field that the Christian principle, operating through 
the efforts of Christian men and women, may accomplish great 
good for society and greater good for these unfortunate children. 

Christianity may have no place in criminology, limited as the 
latter is to the study and investigation of the causes and nature 
of crime, but it can help society in lessening crime by the spread 
of the gospel and the development of the Christian principle in 
the hearts and lives of the individual members of society. 

Society will continue to enact criminal statutes, and will con- 
tinue to punish some of those who violate these statutes, 
because certain and swift punishment is the surest way of lessen- 
ing crime. But Christianity cannot join with the state in the 
work of prosecuting criminals. It has no lot or part in taking 
vengeance, nor in punishing people. It is a religion of compas- 
sion and forgiveness. The doctrine of an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth, would be out of harmony with the Sermon 
on the Mount. You may visit and minister to the unfortu- 
nate criminal in prison, whether guilty or not guilty, for this is 
Christian compassion, one of the greatest of Christian virtues, 
and especially commended by the Savior; but it is no part of 
Christian duty, or the Christian principle, to put him in prison, 
to prosecute him, or punish him. Let the state, whose laws he 
has violated, perform this service. Neither is it the part of 
Christian duty to take the criminal out of prison, and thus defeat 
‘the enforcement of law against crime. The Savior pardoned 
the thief on the cross, but he did not prevent his execution for 
his crime, nor did he attempt to do so. 

The Christian kingdom is a spiritual kingdom, operating solely 
through the hearts and lives of men and women, and has no 
connection whatever with the earthly kingdoms and governments 
established by man, save and except as its principles influence 
the character of individual members of society. 


; 
| 
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Christianity demands a higher standard of both morality and 
justice than the average sentiment of human society establishes 
or maintains. It will mold public sentiment and elevate all 
standards, but only by operation upon the individual. So the 
Christian principle improves the individual law-maker, and 
thereby brings about wiser and fairer laws for the benefit of 
society. 

The same results are obtained in perhaps a more marked 
degree by the operation of the Christian principle in the charac- 
ter of those members of society who are selected to administer 
and enforce the criminal laws of the state. The quality of 
justice administered by the judge and juror will be ripened and 
seasoned by the influence of the Christian spirit. 

But the great field for the operation of the Christian principle 
in the suppression of crime is upon all the individual members 
of society without limit or classification. Christianity has neither 
weakened nor nullified the importance or binding force of the 
Decalogue. On the contrary, its teachings inculcate a greater 
respect for Government and its laws, especially those forbidding 
offenses involving moral turpitude. It strongly condemns envy, 
jealousy, personal revenge, sordid selfishness, avarice, injustice, 
dishonesty, and all the worst passions of human nature, which 
are the frequent parents end producers of crime. 

The Christian spirit is incompatible with both sin and im- 
morality, and its birth and growth in the hearts of men, women, 
and children will ultimately destroy the criminal tendencies in 
true Christian converts. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the pleasure of hearing 
from Mr. Walter Wilbur, of Charleston, S.C. 


Water Wivzur, Esg., of Charleston, S.C., then read as 
follows: 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN MODERN 
CRIMINOLOGY 


In a wonderful sense we are standing today at the threshold 
of awakening history. There are dim questionings that come 
from some mysterious where, indistinct murmurings of a social 
order in troubled unrest, fearful and difficult of assembling, frag- 
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ments of thought inconsistent and well-nigh unintelligible oft- 
times—but always concerned with the glowing question of the 
century into which we are entering—the question of man’s re- 
sponsibility for man. 

The question presents itself in a thousand forms. At one 
moment it is raised in the cry of the widow and the orphan, vic- 
tims of a pauperism whose existence is just beginning to be recog- 
nized as a challenge directed at the very base of our civilization. 
At another moment it may come up in the protest of laboring 
men, amalgamated into a great collective voice, insisting upon 
rights to reasonable hours of labor, and reasonable conditions of 
labor. Or the question may become involved in the cry of the 
capitalist himself, demanding from public opinion in as direct 
terms as he dares, the right to earn money on a purely economic 
basis, untrammeled by the growing restraints of a paternalistic 
public sentiment. In all its forms it is one question at bottom, To 
what is man entitled at the hands of his fellow-man? How far 
shall society actively concern itself with the welfare of the 
individual ? 

Let me at the outset express a frank regret that I have not had 
more time for the preparation of this paper. If it were un- 
reasonable to ask for fifty, fifteen years, at least, would have been 
a fairer portion of the great cycle which environs a world history 
within which to study an epochal movement. The thing of 
which I must write is such a movement, and in its beginnings. 
Today it is but the presentiment of what it forecasts. Its inter- 
pretation calls for the perspective of the prophet, rather than of 
the historian. It is as difficult of definition as is the modern 
socialism of which it is itself a significant phase. 

But even today all is not uncertainty. From here and there in 
the social body have come answers, whether on the social, or eco- 
nomic, or industrial, or religious side, that startle one with their 
radicalism and their vigor of assertion. The mere verdict of 
tradition and of established convention holds men less and less, 
not because they have become irreverent but because, as never 
before, they have become seriously thoughtful. 

Weare here immediately concerned with but one phase of this 
adjustment of relations between society and the individual—that 
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expressed in society’s attitude toward its criminal class, its class 
of outcasts. What has society to say to the question of man‘s 
responsibility for man as applied to this class? The response we 
shall discover here is of itself of striking, even if not unique, sig- 
nificance. Say that we find the key to the growing solicitude of 
society toward the working man, in the still crude but tremendous 
power of labor organizations, demanding for the laborer, in no 
uncertain terms, rights which an advancing civilization has taught 
him to recognize and to dare to claim. But who has organized in 
collective protest the graduate of the slum and of the jail and of 
the penitentiary? Who has made, on his behalf, a plea ‘for an 
economic readjustment with its argument that the plea, if un- 
heeded, shall be enforced by a cessation of his activities? 
Society’s response is not to the criminal but to a doubt society 
itself has raised. Both are the index of a new and a striking 
point of view self-produced in society, the imputation of rights 
where no rights were claimed, the postulation of a duty where 
no duty was invoked. 

For well-nigh two thousands years there has been a something 
stirring in the minds of civilized nations which we have termed 
Christianity. Its manifestations have been multiform almost as 
the sands of the sea. But in the midst of diversity there has been 
the same germinal unity which makes of the whole pageant of 
human history so tremendous a drama. The continuity of Chris- 
tianity is historically estabiished. However expressed, it has been 
always the Christian religion. Whether a “dog of an infidel” 
perished by the sword, or an Albigensian heretic shrieked in agony 
in the torture chambers of the Inquisition, or a witch of Salem 
was confronted with the murderous dilemma of death by fire or 
death by water, it is always “in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen!” The links in the chain 
of historical Christianity are unbroken. The articles of faith are 
essentially identical today with the apostolic invocations. But 
there has been a growth as well. The saints of yesterday have 
become the fiends of today. We know this as the reflex of the 
Christian influence, its gradual realization in the minds of men. 
It is the story of the growth oi an Idea—an Idea of God, an Idea. 


of man. 
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The message of Christ, while itself an affirmation, involved a 
protest ; and because a negative which is understood is more easily 
translated into conduct than a positive half realized, it was the 
protest of Christianity that first received large emphasis in his- 
tory. In past centuries, the thunders of Sinai had found expres- 
sion in a decalogue of things “That shalt not” do, long before the 
moral sense of Israel caught the ethical significance of her code. 
This was Israel’s message of protest, which, unrelieved by any 
more vital and affirmative interpretation of God’s will, became a 
message of personal self-righteousness, and produced in the Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees the intolerant, hypocritical religious leaders 
of the days of Christ. 

How nearly history repeated itself! The first work of the 
Christian church was the development and stimulus of the indi- 
vidual conscience, in ethical directions. Receiving its commis- 
sion in the midst of a degenerate and corrupt civilization, the 
tables of the law were given new compulsion for the followers of 
Christ, the church made its attack upon society itself. Men, 
caught in the fires of a spiritual regeneration, sought first and 
foremost to cast off the “Old Adam,” and, with an identity of 
impulse, to repudiate the world. Christianity not only involved 
social ostracism, but a necessary separation of the “Christian” 
from the “world” in which he found himself. ‘Worldliness,” a 
word by which martyrs are now made, was then the impossible 
mingling of men whose consciences had been quickened into life, 
with a society which overwhelmingly condoned and practised 
abuses which they could no longer tolerate. To the early church, 
the “world” was not, primarily, an opportunity for service, but a 
threat of contamination. The monastery, the nunnery, the celib- 
acy of the priesthood—all gave a grotesque but consistent defi- 
nition to this early dichotomy of the church and the world. 

While Christianity still cost something, there was but little 
danger to its message in this emphasis upon exemplary conduct 
in its followers. The church was still close to the warm human- 
ity of its founder and the fires of persecution but solidified charac- 
ter and kindled the sense of eternal values. The church, if firm, 
was not self-righteous, and it had a message, even if a crude 
message, of human hope. It attracted men and women to itself 
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in ever-increasing numbers until, at last, it became a mighty 
force, a force to be reckoned with even by the empire itself. 
Then it was that the church and the empire formed an alliance. 
In its hour of greatest strength, the church was annexed to 
the throne of the Caesars. The standards of moral conduct, and 
the formula of faith, became officialized, made imperative. The 
will of the Caesars became sponsor for the execution of the will 
of God. 
With the removal of the element of sacrifice, the deterioration 
of Christianity at once began. 
Again the chosen of God became “careful in tithes of mint 
and anise and forgetful of the weightier matters of the law.” 
The alliance between church and state soon came to mean a 
tremendous emphasis upon form and a corresponding subordina- 
tion of spirit. All the affirmative message of the cross was suffo- 
cated in the smoke of altars and lost in the superstitions of a 
paganized theology. . 
The alliance between the church and the state did not mean 
a reconciliation between the church and society. The basis of 
alliance was the relegation of Christianity to a definite and fixed 
place. The religion of Christ was to be substituted for the re- 
ligion of Jupiter and Venus; the religion of Jupiter and Venus 
was to be, by no means, expanded into the religion of Christ. 
But a society which had adopted the church into its bosom, 
and had given its unesseiitial dictates the force of inexorable law, 
must assume at least the form of an aversion for those things 
which the church denounced. Most vehement of all would be its 
aversion for those things which the church denounced equally 
with itself. The church in its own most corrupt days said with 
society, “Thou shalt not steal.” The rights of property, always 
more sacred than human life, became more than ever a fetish. 
The more corrupt became the church and the more corrupt be- 
came society, the more violent became its anger toward those 
who sinned against the law of property rights. All the public 
opinion that there was, stamped the offender, if himself defense- 
less, as a criminal and an outcast. Days of robber barons and 
murderous priests saw common men hanged for a few farthings. 
The church that said “Thou shalt not steal” was invested with 
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the power of a state that said “if thou stealest thou shalt surely 
die”; and neither a paganized church, nor a “Christianized” em- 
pire questioned but that, in carrying out this dread alternative, 
they had fulfilled the whole duty of man. 

Such became the doom of the Christianity that was but a 
message of protest, devitalized, formal, dead. 

But here and there from the beginning, within the church in 
the form of heresies, without the church in the form of defiance, 
the affirmative message of the cross made its slow impress upon 
the minds of men. As the church, with its regal pope, the self- 
appointed vicar of Christ, became more and more arrogant and 
corrupt, the minds of men were growing. Education, travel, in- 
dustrial development—all the avenues by which men come into 
more and more vital realization of the existence of other men, in 
growingly intimate relations—began to produce a new conscious- 
ness, a social consciousness, and a social conscience. These were 
the days of mental and religious expansion. Reformations began 
to strike the deadly weapon of thoughtful criticism into the estab- 
lished order—social, industrial, religious. Little by little man 
was climbing into his destiny. The leaven of Christ’s message, 
his affirmative message, was given more and more a new voice 
and a new sort of hearing, by men who were reaching God ex 
cathedra. Men began slowly to think of life and religion as a 
unity. Men began to develop a new sort of responsibility, a 
responsibility as members of society for the wrongs of society. 
More fundamental still, the rights of other men began to loom 
as large as the rights of men who had been born to rights. 

We are within our own days now. Within a generation a 
focalized social conscience turned upon the institution of the 
debtor’s prison—that mighty definition of the subordination of 
the rights of manhood and human liberty to property—and the 
debtor’s prison has disappeared. Within a generation the institu- 
tion of slavery was caught in the searchlight of a new sense of 
social responsibility. An age-old institution, representing untold 
millions of dollars of property, has disappeared, as an institution, 
from the face of the earth, so completely that the children of this 
generation cannot even conceive its possibility, and are embar- 
rassed in the defense of their own fathers. And it has passed, 
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not as the ephemeral passing of the earth into the face of the 
sun, which with the night shall be changed again. It is a change 
forever. The human race has passed the point where men can 
tolerate the ownership of men by men, in this naked manifesta- 
tion of the triumph of regard for property over regard for 
human life and liberty and opportunity. 

And now the searchlight of a focalized social conscience is 
playing, unrestrained, hither and thither in the dark places of 
society, flooding unspeakable corners with the light of a truth- 
seeking and sensitive sympathy. It has found the haunts and 
habitats of the underworld. It has found the criminal as he is. 

What has it found? First wonder: it has found men—and 
women—created in the image of God. It has found them caged 
like beasts, fed like beasts, treated like beasts, by such other men 
as of all the social body were not self-esteemed too low to live 
by traffic so degraded. Having convicted the criminal of some 
offense condemned by the inflexible criminal laws of a society 
more intolerant of a discovered than of an existent wrongdoer, 
society had turned its face away in loathing, and said, with a 
hypocrisy which has a historical precedent, “See ye to it.” And 
they have seen to it, these “moody torturers,” these “experienced 
wreckers of the mind,” these human carrion whom the opportuni- 
ties of mediaeval criminal law machinery attracted from the dregs 
and mire of human depravity to their grewsome sport with the 
souls of men. They have seen to it that all hope, all aspiration, 
all ambition, all semblance to decency or the faintest glimmer 
of a desire for decency, perished. Society’s penalty for sin 
against property or against any other phase of society’s self- 
interest—law-protected—was the status of the criminal, and those 
ministers of the law that do its bidding saw to it that such status 
meant overwhelming, complete, irrevocable degradation. 

Society looked for the crime for which this status had been 
imposed. Society found that it had sold the life of a man for 
thirty pieces of silver. And to the question, “Why?” society had 
no answer, save the traditions of a worn-out creed and a worn-out 
code. And so society’s searchlight revealed a hideous non 
sequitur between the crime end its punishment that violated 
the first principles of justice. Society began to ask itself for the 
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criminal, “Did he deserve this? Have we robbed him of rights 
in a clumsy effort to punish him for a wrong?” 

The searchlight worked backward. It found ‘conditions of 
life that had no place in a society where men had rights. It found 
social, economic, industrial conditions that discounted the first 
possibility of an adequate education of the criminal-to-be, in the 
essential principles of the rights he had violated. The sense of 
property is not innate. The sense of law and order is not innate. 
Neither is apt to become acute where want and discomfort and 
failure of opportunity have sharpened only the animal instincts: 

Society turned the searchlight forward. The criminal it had 
educated, for which it had provided a home, and a schoolhouse, 
and the conditions of life, and teachers, was infinitely more 
dangerous, more desperate, more irreclaimable, than the untrained 
offender of the first trial. 


I know not whether Laws be right, 
Or whether laws be wrong, 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 
A year whose days are long. 


This too I know—and wise it were 
If each could know the same— 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame, 

And bound with bars lest Christ should see 
How men their brothers maim— 


With bars they blur the gracious moon, 
And blind the goodly sun; 

And they do well to hide their hell, 
For in it things are done 

That Son of God nor son of man 
Ever should look upon! 


The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison-air ; 

It is only what is good in man 
That wastes and withers there: 

Pale anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the warder is despair. 
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Society began to be acutely conscious of a failure of its own, 
of a menace it had brought to full-grown strength, and of a 
~ responsibility. 

The infusion of the spirit of Christ’s affirmative message into 
modern criminology is society’s answer to the conditions its 
searchlight has revealed. It is beginning to see’ the criminal 
through the eyes of the Christ who himself died as the result of 
a criminal blunder in society’s attitude, who lived a helpful friend 
to the most degraded in the Galilean multitudes that thronged 
about him, whose dying words assured a thief of his comradeship 
in a promised Paradise. Society is coming to see the criminal 
first of all as a man, with human aspirations and human possi- 
bilities. Timidly at first, hesitatingly, it has begun to admit that 
he should have a chance, and to provide him with opportunities 
for physical and mental and industrial development. It has begun 
to do things for him. For younger criminals, reformatories and 
industrial schools have taken the place of the jail. The machinery 
of the criminal law, still rusty and creaking, is yet finding oppor- 
tunities for classification of offenders and discrimination between 
classes. Society has begun to give things new values and to see 
them in new relations. Society has begun to say that her own 
first responsibility is not self-protection, but service; that it means 
more that men shall be saved than that property rights shall be 
inviolable. ; 

One immediate result of this new point of view is tremen- 
dously significant. Sweeping this country from shore to shore, 
already intrenched in England, and destined soon to control in 
the courts of Europe, has spread a new doctrine, or an applica- 
tion of an old doctrine so new as to make it seem almost revo- 
lutionary. It is the doctrine of the parental responsibility of the 
state for the child. Again, Christ stands in the midst of the 
doctors with a little child in his arms. The child, it is now said, 
is the ward of the state. If a child of suitable parentage com- 
mits a misdemeanor, its parents correct it, as a part of their 
parental responsibility. And so, if a child of the slums does 
wrong, the state, its foster-parent, will correct it. The erring 
child must no longer be called criminal. He is an erring boy, a 
delinquent, and the state, through appropriate tribunals, through 
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appropriate methods, will reach his fault and put him straight. 
And so the state will examine into the conditions of the child’s life 
and, if they should be altered, the state will alter them. The state 
will give to the child the advantages, so far as it can, of a suitable 
parentage, an adequate education, opportunity for the inculca- 
tion of moral principle, and respect for law and order. The child 
must not be allowed to become a criminal. ; 

What does this mean? ‘The state is the aggregate of the 
social conScience it represents. If the state is to be im loco 
parentis to the delinquent child, society has recognized in itself 
the duty of providing the child with the advantages of a normal 
childhood and suitable education, as his right. This is to say 
that each little member of the social body is entitled to the 
opportunity to make of himself all that can be made. 

But the leaven of a sense of social responsibility is stili work- 
ing. Society, having recognized its guardianship of its children, 
is beginning to ask itself with troubled conscience, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” and to give that question an answer. We 
are hearing today of suspended sentences, indeterminate sentences, 
probation, for adult offenders. Society is not only in loco parentis 
for its children; it now recognizes obligations, if only of charity 
and mercy, to all members of the class called “criminal.” 

The problem of the best interest of those hardened in crime 
and annealed in the state’s own furnaces, the jails, is more diffi- 
cult of solution than the problem of erring childhood. The 
menace of the jail had no power to produce virtue. It only de- 
stroyed the instinct for virtue, it only dried up the well-springs 
of human confidence and trust. But in spite of the difficulty of 
approach, the leaven is working toward the solution of even this 
problem. The doors of the social body are slowly opening wider 
to the ex-convict, to him who, though once fallen, wishes to live 
straight in the future. There is greater reluctance on the part of 
humanity to commit men to the iniquities of prison discipline. 
Capital punishment is beginning to wear many of the aspects of 
murder. And it may be that we are on the eve of greater revela- 
tions still in the development of brotherly love and human fellow- 
ship as manifested in society’s solicitude for the weakest and 
most dangerous of its members. Society is remembering that 
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Jesus once said: “I come to call not the righteous but sinners 
to repentance,” and “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” If discipline there must be, and discipline of 
some sort there must be, if our civilization is to be preserved, it 
must not be vindictive but constructive. There must be a new 
spirit and a new method where the discipline is applied. As in 
the case of the children appropriate tribunals and methods must 
be provided, tribunals and methods appropriate, not to the mere 
cessation of the criminal’s wrong-doing, not to his mere effectual 
removal as an active menace to society, but to his reclamation. 
Already the state is thinking in terms of the criminal’s oppor- 
tunity, not primarily of its own safety. Its own safety may follow. 
“He that loseth his own life, the same shall find it.” But the 
primal motive is a broadening sympathy. The state is seeking 
the kingdom of heaven, where all these things—social safety, 
health, honesty, efficiency in the body politic—shall be added 
unto it. 

On a tomorrow, not far distant, the controlling note in crimi- 
nology shall not be emphasis of the degradation of wrong-doing, 
but of the possibilities of righteousness. The minions of the 
police force, the jail, the penitentiary will be shorn of their oppor- 
tunities to brutalize and destroy the souls of men. The status 
of “outcast” will be abolished. As in the children’s courts all 
over the land, stress is being laid with a significant emphasis on 
the fitness of the judges and probation officers for the delicate 
work entrusted to them, as they supply the indispensable personal 
element of human sympatiiy and co-operation in the protection 
and education of the child by the state, so something of the same 
emphasis will be laid upon fitness in the men who deal with our 
adult offenders against society’s dictates. In the near future men 
may be called of God to be police officers, and jailers, and magis- 
trates, and judges in criminal courts, as unmistakably as they are 
now called to be ministers and doctors and teachers and law- 
yers and journalists. 

The leaven of Christ’s affirmative message of the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God is working in society 
today to the end that the interests of the many shall be made 
identical with the interests of the few, and the welfare of the 
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few shall be the responsibility of the many. So long as there be 
a life in all the world in darkness, shorn of opportunity, in want 
or distress, without its chance, or without its thousandth chance, 
to rise and start toward the destiny that is in Christ, so long 
will the social conscience be troubled. It is the sign and the 
penalty of the saved that the cry of the unsaved shall sound 
ceaselessly in their ears. And social safety, industrial safety, 
moral safety, have come to have a controlling place in any defini- 
tion of salvation. The securing of these has come to mean the 
Christian responsibility of society toward its every member. 
“He that seeketh his own life, the same shall lose it.” A vin- 
dictive society but evolves and multiplies toxins that destroy it. 
But let that mind be in society which is in Christ Jesus, with 
passionate yearning for the development of the fullest possi- 
bilities of its every member, and the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Toward such an end the world is surely moving. Al- 
ready the world-heart beats faster for the welfare of its children; 
already the day of a broader application of human sympathy 
and co-operation to the least of these, Christ’s brethren, is at _ 
hand. When the outcast shall become the very center of the 
ministrations of a solicitous social body, the criminal class will | 
be no more. The child criminal already no longer exists. Into | 
the broader light of a day of complete social regeneration, | 
through the constructive power of the human love, “a little child | 
shall lead them.” 


THE PRESIDENT: We shall now have the pleasure of hearing | 
Rev. W. F. Clark, of Point Pleasant, N.J. 


Rev. W. F. CLark then read as follows: 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN MODERN 
CRIMINOLOGY 


The wording of our topic is a happy one and makes necessary | 
but little preliminary clearing of the ground. It is only fair, | 
however, to premise that what one may deem essentially Chris- | 
tian another may call decidedly the reverse. ; 

Then too, because we can see the principles of modern crim- 
inology more clearly by contrasting them with those which they | 
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seek to supplant, it will be well to make such a comparison. Let 
us do this and seek the principles of the modern, as opposed to 
the old, criminology. 

The essential feature of the new attitude toward criminals is 
the value put upon the criminal. Instead of placing all emphasis 
-on the protection of society from the criminal the new cerim- 
inology seeks to protect the criminal from society. In a majority 
of cases it considers society the offender and the criminal the 
victim. The criminal is conceived to be not an enemy of unusual 
power arrayed against the state, but a weakling against whom 
society has so arrayed itself as to crush his littleness into still 
smaller compass. Instead of the criminal creating vicious con- 
ditions, the criminal is conceived to be created by vicious circum- 
stances—circumstances very likely to have been created by the 
eminently respectable members of society. 

The old criminology looked to the protection of property 
and of statutes; the new looks to the protection of the man— 
especially the man who is already a victim of property rights and 
property statutes. 

The new denies the value of the old deterrent system, claim- 
ing it is not suited to the ailment. It asserts that the homeopathic 
principle does not apply in the sphere of morals. It proclaims 
that it is idle to take a man (or more likely a boy) whose brain 
works badly because of slum conditions and hope to cure him by 
placing him in worse than a slum environment. The indictments 
of the new criminology against society are heavy. It alleges that 
the occasional criminal is at the mercy of the professional one in 
the person of the policeman, the jailer, the ward boss, and the 
economic and political systems that make these guardians over 
him. It alleges a discrimination against poverty that is both 
uneconomic and immoral. It claims that under the old system 
the waste of men and money is defenseless and cruel. It claims 
that the deterrent system puts the occasional offender in a school 
of crime, teaches him that society and law are his enemies, and 
practices him in every form of treachery and lewdness. It says 
the deterrent system ruins the occasional offender and debauches 
the society that employs it. Ji says that the laws are in many 
cases the only agent in creating criminals; that by the complexity 
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of the law and the variations of law in the several states what 
is a misdemeanor in one state is a crime in another. It charges 
that children of no particular moral training are treated as con- 
firmed reprobates when the offenders are at worst non-moral, 


certainly not vicious. It arrays these indictments against a back- | 


ground of prison horrors so black, so unspeakable, that we are 
convinced that, Christianity aside, in the interests of common 
decency, some features of the old criminology must be destroyed, 


such features, for example, as the fee system, the punishment of | 


‘children with old offenders, some features (at least) of the 


peonage system, the appointment of officials through political | 
favor instead of on the basis of merit, the unlimited power of | 
punishing criminals, the third degree, solitary confinement, the | 


treatment of untried persons as if guilty, capital punishment, the 


unsanitary conditions of the common jails. These things today | 
as set forth in the reports of the Prison Reform League compose | 


the list of crimes perpetrated by society in connection with the 


treatment of criminals—a list, let us say, that is darker than is | 


exhibited on the calendar of any criminal court. 


The change of position here involved is radical in the extreme. | 
It is like Jesus’ condemnation of the Scribes and Pharisees—the | 
religionists of his day. He called the sinners the hopeful soil | 


and the religious teachers the hopeless set. So the modern crim- 


inology sees the criminal as the victim and society the offender, | 


and it is not surprising that society feels a little injured at this 
view of the case. But the heart of the new criminology is the 
heart of the gospel. Its burden is the value of the human soul. 


The gospel was intended to supersede the law. The modern | 


criminology would supplant what has been known as law. The 
interest is the individual, the human being. The offenses com- 
mitted by men or boys are not to be regarded as demanding 
punishment because property has been destroyed or laws broken. 
The offense involves human relations, the welfare of human 


beings, the psychology of human minds. These are to be looked | 


to. If a boy steals, the conditions in which the pressure of life 


caused the boy to steal must be examined. It is not enough to | 


know the offense committed and the legal penalty attached. It 
is relevant and necessary to know the boy’s home life, the eco- 
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nomic conditions in which he is found, the hygiene of his home 
life, the character of his companions, the moral teaching or lack 
of teaching he has received. Knowing these things, a wise judge 
will seek to remove the causes of evil and, where that is impos- 
sible, he will place the lad in another environment, a better one, 
not a worse one. This procedure may not conform to the law 
and the statutes of the Jews or of our criminal code, but it is 
most assuredly the embodiment of the teaching of ‘the Sermon 
on the Mount.” The new criminology says with Jesus, “Of how 
much more value is a man than a sheep,” how vastly more valuable 
is a man than a bit of property! Nor is modern criminology 
to be charged with disregarding the offense. The offense is still 
a fact and it is to be reckoned with; it is to be corrected by cor- 
recting the conditions which render it possible; it is to be cor- 
rected by developing the offender in mental and moral power, so 
that he will not wish to repeat the wrong. By the use of the sus- 
pended sentence, probation officers, and industrial schools, the 
offender is to retrieve his error without first being branded and 
placed beyond the pale. The offender is not placed in a group 
of hardened criminals that he may be warned against total de- 
pravity, but he is inspired by a vision of his own value and of 
his power in righteousness. He is taught to know the infinite 
resources of human devotion for triumphing over evil. 

In all this the value of the man, the priceless character of 
personality, is brought into high prominence. Where the old 
treatment aimed to destroy the power of initiative, “to break the 
_ will,” the new treatment aims to make a man value himself, cul- 
tivate his will-power, develop his initiative. This high valuation 
of self, development of will, cultivation of initiative are all neces- 
sary to the conquest of evil. This was Jesus’ method. He spoke 
to men oppressed by harsh political and economic conditions, 
telling them they were sons of the ever-living God ; that the ruler 
of rulers was their Father; that oppression was a small thing to 
endure if a man had the heart of a prince and was heir to eternal 
mansions; that men should value themselves because God cared 
so much for them as to number the very hairs of their head. 

Closely related to this belief and method of modern crim- 
inology is its belief that the criminal is largely of the subnormal 
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instead of the supernormal type. He is young in years, un- 
developed in character, or abnormally developed, and so is at a 
disadvantage in the sharp competitions of life. Thus he falls 
into special temptation or becomes the victim of some dire 
necessity. A man (or more likely a boy), who has thus fallen 
would under the old system serve a term in some jail or peniten- 
tiary. Under the incubus of such an experience, weaker in will, 
practically ostracized from society, hounded by the guardians of 
the law and suspected by all, he returns to a struggle so much 
more desperate than that in which he before succumbed that the 
way back to prison is the path of least resistance. 

Judge Cleland, of the Maxwell Street District, Chicago, re- 
ports eighteen women who had served over one hundred terms 
each and one man who was committed for the two hundred and 
first time (Crime and Criminals, p. 236), and after each im- 
prisonment the victims were returned to society weaker, less 
desirable members, than before. The offender is thus made a 
habitual criminal by due process of law and at heavy expense 
to the state. And the person thus educated in crime is more 
than likely, in his first offense, a mere child. “It is said that 
over half the inmates of the reformatories, jails, and prisons in 
this country are under twenty-five years of age. Some authori- 
ties say under twenty-three’ (Crime and Criminals, p. 254). 
When the repeating propensities of criminals is considered (the 
fact that 70 per cent of first offenders come back to prison for 
other terms) it will be seen how young the first offenders must 
be. Judge Lindsey tells, as typical, of a little truant in jail 
awaiting deportation to Golden. The jailer sent word to the 
judge at night that the boy was hysterical and was calling upon 
the judge for help. “I went to the jail. Inside, the steel doors 
were opened and the steel bolts withdrawn, one by one, with a 
portentous clanking and grating. It was as if we were 
about to penetrate to some awful dungeon in which a mur- 
derous giant was penned—so formidable were the iron obsta- 
cles that were swung back before us and clashed shut on 
our heels. And when I reached, at the end of a guarded 
corridor, the barred door of Harry’s cell, there, in the dim glow 
of a light overhead, the boy lay asleep on the floor, his round 
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little legs drawn up, his head pillowed on his tiny arm, his baby 
face pale under the prison lamp. The sight was so pitifully 
ridiculous that I choked up at it. It seemed such a folly—such 
a cruel folly—to lock up a child in such a place of lonely terror” 
(The Beast, p. 140 f.). This may stand to us as the type of 
first offenders. And out of these little ones, at’ great expense, 
by a process of revengeful punishment for the infraction of 
statutes our habitual criminals have been made. 

Judge Lindsey regards children as non-moral as for the most 
part young savages, not to be judged before the law as strong, 
adult, civilized men. They are just children and many of them 
are weak. Nothing is to be done with these children that does 
not aim at strength, morality, and the inculcation of all Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Colonel Griffith bears testimony to the fact that even the mur- 
derers whom he encountered in jail were on the whole a good 
sort and in general far superior in morality to the prison offi- 
cials. Of course this would not be likely to be true of any 
but first-offense men. 

The treatment of these children by modern methods Judge 
Lindsey described thus: “We impress them with the need of 
doing right, because it is right, because it hurts to do wrong, 
because only weak kids do wrong—wnot because wrong is pun- 
ished ; for that teaching, I believe, is the great error of our ethics. 
The fear of punishment, I find, makes weak children liars and 
hypocrites and, with the strong ones, it adds to the enticements 
of evil all the sweetness of forbidden fruit.” 

Surely this attitude is also the heart of the gospel. Sinners 
were told by Jesus of a tender shepherd, of an anxiously wait- 
ing father, of infinite, exhaustless patience and blessings and 
love. A sinner is to Jesus one of God’s backward children. 
He came not to judge them but to save them. He called them 
to repentance, he cured them, he saved them from sin because 
sin was crushing out their lives. They are only children; they 
are the backward ones, the little ones. 

Naturally we are under compulsion to examine the modern 
criminologist’s denunciation of punishment for pumshment’s 
sake. For the modern criminologist condemns this principle 
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root and branch, condemns it in application to the criminal, 
in application to those supposed to be warned by it, and in 
application to the society that employs it. He says it is worse 
than worthless in practice and no better in theory. Much 
of Christian teaching runs counter to this position, but again 
we have to confess that the heart of the gospel accords with 
the modern view. Moreover, some of our best thinkers in 
theology and science are substituting the word discipline for 
punishment in all God’s work in the world. God disciplines 
but never exacts a penalty is the assertion of J. McLeod 
Campbell, Charles Cuthbert Hall, and many others. The 
seeming hurt that comes from a moral wrong or from an infrac- 
tion of nature’s laws is never for our hurt, but always for our 
instruction. It is the admonishing word that our ears hear 
behind them saying, “This is the way, walk ye in it,” when 
we turn to the right hand or to the left. There are still thou- 
sands who would teach punishment temporal and eternal as 
God’s assertion of his righteousness, his majesty, and his holi- 
ness. Gentler souls do not so read Revelation, yet there is per- 
haps a large majority who do. With this majority the modern 
criminologist would take issue. He would say that the only 
possible reparation one can make for weakness is to win from 
weakness to strength. The only way to pay the penalty of a 
fault is to reform. The only thing that the state can rightfully 
do with any criminal is to reform him. Revenge for a wrong 
does but add another wrong. Severe, unjust, ill-adjudged penal- 
ties for offenses great and small debauch the society which exacts 
them. Hangings prove not to be deterrent; the society that 
employs them becomes thereby cruel, inhuman, criminal. 

On the contrary, the policy of treating suspects as if inno- 
cent and convicts as unfortunate delinquents to be reformed by 
fresh air, healthful occupations, cheerful, sane companionship, 
the inculcation of moral principles, the vision of the spirit of 
man rising triumphant over every temptation, has a working 
efficiency that astonishes even its advocates. 

Judge Lindsey reports under the old system the return to 
jails and prisons of 65 per cent of first-offense victims. Under 
the new system only about 5 per cent fail of permanent reforma- 
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tion (The Beast, 330). This is for Denver. General statistics 
are not so good, but they are still splendid. Under the old sys- 
tem there is failure with 70 per cent and under the new of 
only 25 per cent (Crime and Criminals, p. 248). 

Is it possible that Christian teachers have been making a 
mistake in preaching hell fire? That Lindsey is right in pro- 
nouncing fear the “father of lies” (The Beast, p. 133)? Let 
us grant that all the terrors of a burning brimstone marl are 
literally true and that God’s unsullied purity demands the feed- 
ing of this furnace with countless lost souls; but if public hang- 
ings, the electric chair, foul. cells, solitary confinement, impossi- 
ble prison fare, the black-snake whip, bull rings, straightjackets, 
vicious prison officials, the “humming-bird,” the “third degree,” 
walls of pistols, guns, and steel bars do but increase the stream 
of hardened vice, and if the treatment of offenders as men of 
fewer advantages and less strength than others transforms our 
culprits into strong, helpful, industrious citizens, practically the 
latter course should be pursued; and if the teaching of the hor- 
rors of hell makes men’s hearts coarse, malevolent, blasphemous, 
would we not better (as a practical measure) forget about the 
truth of hell and turn our attention to treating sinners as delin- 
quents who need special help? For our business is to seek and 
to save the lost, so to work upon the minds of sinners as to 
secure their salvation. Failing this, it will be small satisfac- 
tion to remember that we warned them of hell, that we denounced 
them, and ostracized theni. Nor shall we be satisfied to remem- | 
ber that we have been true to the preaching of the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints if we so preach that faith as to 
secure the damnation of men rather than their salvation. We 
cannot consistently preach as a scheme of salvation that which 
damns more than 50 per cent of its subjects. Have we not then 
a practical lesson to learn of the modern criminologist? 

When the great plague came upon London, men thought it 
the curse of God and fled in terror before it. But after the first 
shuddering awe, in the very presence of the countless, unburied 
hosts, with the death knell always in their ears, men turned to 
a deluge of selfishness, debauchery, lechery, and vice beggaring 
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all description. This, in principle, is what the modern criminolo- 
gist claims is to be expected from the deterrent system. 

The old system has failed to make the weak strong or the 
vicious morally wholesome. The results of the new are little 
short of the miraculous. Does all the difference lie in the right 
and wrong of the two theories? Or is there some other explana- 
tion perhaps scarcely recognized as yet that accounts for a good 
deal of the success of the new system? 

On examination we find, as we should expect to find, that 
the practice of the new theory is in the hands of the best and 
most brainy men of the bench, men select and men elect, men 
inspired with all the enthusiasm of reform, men who are under 
the necessity of justifying their every innovation. Many of the 
fine results are due not to the theory but to the personnel of 
its advocates, and due especially to that essentially Christian prin- 
ciple that we who are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak and not to please ourselves. In other words we have 
here strength, devotion, brains, passionate unselfishness, supple- 
menting, curing, saving the weakness, viciousness, lack of excel- 
lence among our delinquents. When the theory and practice of 
modern criminology is more generally accepted and the ranks 
of its workers include machine men, time-servers, sycophants, 
will it then be the power that it is now? Manifestly not. We 
should. still expect it to be much more efficient than the old 
system. But Heaven said that the ranks of workers shall not 
be burdened with political henchmen, grafters, men who gather 
as flies to the ointment, for most Christian of all the precepts 
gathered from the work of reformers is the knowledge that 
only our best should take care of our worst, only our strongest 
have charge over our weakest. And here is where the older 
system was bad—it did not demand the finest men as wardens, 
jailers, and taskmasters. Indeed it is hard to see how the state 
could in every instance get a good Christian man to act, for 
example, as a hangman. 

But if your law-breaker is in reality a delinquent, weak men- 
tally and morally, we know—anybody, who will take the trouble 
to think, knows— that for the watch-care, the salvation of such 
the finest, most devoted minds of the time are demanded. And 
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we of the bench, of the church, of the ballot-box may well see 
to it that no other sort find it profitable to offer themselves. If 
the modern criminology is to be the force for the Kingdom of 
God that it promises to be, it must be part of a concerted 
movement among men to secure the most courageous, gentle, 
generous, brainy men to preside over the welfare of the imbe- 
cile, the unfortunate, the backward, and the really criminal. 
This, it seems to the writer, is the great conclusion impressed 
upon him by tke mass of revelations of reigns of terror in prison, 
workhouse, asylum, school, and church. Power over the bodies 
and minds of men moves swiftly to salvation or its opposite. 
If we expect salvation such power is to be intrusted only to our 
very best, strongest, and sanest. 

THE PRESIDENT: It gives me very great pleasure to ask 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick to speak on this subject: 


Rev. H. E. Fospicx, D.D.: If a real criminologist, used to 
the practical work of the courts, could hear our discussion this 
afternoon, I wonder if he would not accuse us of having gone 
on a debauch of sentimental idealism. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, everything that has been said this afternoon with reference 
to the tendencies of modern penology, however ideally Christian 
it may have sounded, has its justification in the facts. There 
is hardly a more impressive proof to be found anywhere of the 
validity and practicalness of the ethics of Jesus than in the 
amazing way in which criminology is accepting that ethic as the 
basis of its attitude toward the sinners against society. 

Society has attempted in many ways to justify its punish- 
ment of.the criminal. The idea of vengeance, for example, “an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ long after it was 
regarded as wrong in the individual, has been looked upon as 
both justified and desirable in society’s attitude to its enemies. 
Under the feudal system, for example, this vindictive concep- 
tion of public punishment came to its full expression. If a 
criminal killed a slave, he must pay a fine; if he killed his over- 
lord, he would forfeit his life; but if he murdered the king, he 
would be drawn, quartered, or boiled in oil. The heinousness 
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of the crime was measured according to the dignity of the per- 
son against whom it was committed, and the theory of punish- 
ment, quite disregarding the welfare of the criminal, sought 
only vindictively to wreak vengeance for the wrong done. Later, 
the conception of punishment was formulated in terms of the 
dignity and majesty of the law, so that the treatment of the 
criminal, quite disregarding his own welfare, took into account 
only the desire that the existing system of government should be 
upheld. For example, under the old German system, if a bull 
killed a man, the bull was put on trial and executed. No 
thought of the personal guilt or responsibility of the wrong-doer 
entered into the system. The ideal was simply to justify and 
vindicate and protect the majesty of the law. Ii, therefore, a 
man committed a crime for which the sentence was a year’s 
imprisonment and he could get twelve men to serve each one a 
month, the law was justified. So long as somebody suffered to 
make up for the broken law, nothing else need be taken into 
account. It is perfectly plain, therefore, that certain substitu- 
tionary ideas of the atonement were molded under that adminis- 
tration of the criminal law, and if today they seem impossible to 
us, it is only because that idea of criminal jurisprudence is 
entirely abhorrent. 

A more reasonable method by which society has justified its 
punishment of the offender is that the severity of his suffering 
would deter those tempted to commit similar offenses, but this 
idea of brutal punishment as a means of scaring possible crimi- 
nals, has completely broken down. Where, for example, are 
the old tortures like mutilation and branding, the ducking-stool 
and public scourging? They have fallen into disuse because it 
was discovered that brutality of punishment, so far from deter- 
ring others, rather begets brutality, and sows the seed for an- 
other crop of crimes. Mr. Roberts, an English investigator, 
conversed with one hundred and sixty-seven convicts under sen- 
tence of death, and discovered that one hundred and sixty-four 
of them had seen public executions for murder, Nothing is 
more plain in the history of penology than that crime thrives 
upon severe penalties. In Portugal today is to be found the 
lowest rate of murders for the population, and if you commit 
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murder in Portugal you are sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment and a liberal education! 

Out of such facts as these has come the modern Christian- 
izing of penology, where neither to take vengeance on the offen- 
der, to protect the majesty of the law, nor to scare possible 
criminals, is the motive behind the penalty, but rather to segre- 
gate the offender that he may do no more present harm to 
society, and meanwhile to throw around him every saving influ- 
ence that can possibly redeem his life and return him to society 
again, a useful citizen. In a word, society is taking Christ’s 
attitude toward public offenders, and is giving us an amazing 
specimen of the socializing of Jesus’ ideals. Think what it 
means that before the National Prison Congress, Dr. Samuel 
Barrows, the government expert on crime,, should say, “We 
speak of Howard, Livingston, Beccaria, and others, as great 
penologists who have profoundly influenced modern life, but 
the principles announced and the methods introduced by Jesus. 
seem to me to stamp him as the greatest penologist of any age. 
He has needed to wait, however, nearly twenty centuries to find 
his principles and methods recognized in modern laws and 
modern penology.. We sometimes hear the phrase, ‘Back to 
Jesus,’ but when we think how much of the truth and expression 
of his love for men is yet unrealized, when we think how far 
in precept and example he is still ahead of us, shall we not rather 
say ‘Forward to Jesus’?”’ When modern penologists speak in 
words like these, and attempt to make real their speech in chil- 
dren’s courts, in indeterminate sentences and parole, in the trans- 
formation of prisons into reformatories, shall not Christian hearts 
take courage and account these things signs of the times that 
the kingdom is coming? 


THE PRESIDENT: Let me announce before our adjournment 
the subject for tonight, which is “The Relation of the Baptist 
Denomination to the Universal Church,” with the writers and 
speakers as announced. Let us stand, and I will ask Dr. John 
E. White to dismiss us. 


The meeting was then dismissed by Dr. WHITE. 
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SECOND DAY 
Evening Session 


Wednesday, November 9 
8:00 o'clock P.M. 


THE PRESIDENT: Let us stand and be led in prayer by Rev. 
A. J. Neilson. 


Mr. NeEILson delivered the opening prayer. 


THE PresIWENT: The topic for discussion this evening is 
“The Relation of the Baptist Denomination to the Universal 
Church.” The first writer on this topic, according to the pro- 
gram, is Rev. John E. White, D.D., of Atlanta, Ga., but there 
seems to be some error in the order, and the first writer will be 
Rev. Charles H. Dodd, D.D., of Baltimore, Md. 


Rev. CuarLes H. Dopp, D.D., then presented the following 
paper: 


THE RELATION OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION 
TO THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


The topic under consideration appears to assume that actual 
and perhaps tangible relations exist between an ecclesiastical 
organization, with distinctive denominational ideals, ordinances, 
and methods of procedure, and that great spiritual host, within 
and without the visible church communions, of those who be- 
lieve unfeignedly upon the Christ and follow him whitherso- 
ever he goeth—a host so vast and so unerringly selective that 
it gathers into itself the truly regenerate of every communion 
and a church so genuinely the assembly of God that it invisibly 
assembles together the elect of the human race as one world- 
dwelling Church Universal. In my humble judgment, if this 
be the conception hidden in the topic, the word “people” should 
be substituted for “denomination.” There is a great Baptist 
people, spread now over the face of the earth, and there are 
various Baptist denominations, as for instance, the Baptists of 
the United States, the Baptists of Great Britain, those of 
Canada, those of Australia, and Germany, and Sweden. Rather 
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striking differences of organization and administration exist be- 
tween these separate denominational branches of Baptists, but 
there is a surprising unity of consciousness in the globe- 
encircling Baptist people, and apart from the mere ecclesiasti- 
cal features of their constitution in different countries into 
organized bodies, this common consciousness is the chief point 
at which the Baptist people stand related to the universal spiritual 
body of Christ’s followers. 

However, the expression “Universal Church” may mean all 
those denominations, jointly considered, of whatever name, with 
which the Baptist denominations are classed and with which 
they come in contact as they pursue their own ideals and enlarge 
their own work at home and abroad. So taken, it repeats a 
subject fully and ably discussed at the Congress of 1896, when 
Drs. L. A. Crandall and J. O. Rust advanced their views on 
“The Relation of Baptists to-Other Denominations,” a discus- 
sion which was rendered pungent and delightful by the charac- 
teristic contributions, as free speakers, of the lamented Pro- 
fessor Norman Fox and Dr. J. B. Hawthorne. 

While I lean more to the first than to the second of these 
suggested alternatives, I am in some doubt which to pursue, 
whether to put “people” in and proceed to figure out, the best 
I can, what relations exist between typical Baptists, as indi- 
vidual and unique believers, and the spiritual Christendom at 
large; or to say over again, with up-to-date applications, what 
has already been so admirably said in a by-gone Congress. Both 
ranges of thought possess a certain fascination, and one might 
perhaps, without severe violation of the laws of harmony, effect a 
merger—to use a strictly up-to-date term—between the two. That 
would require, however, a quite unusual fairness and impar- 
tiality of mind, the temper, in fact, of our good friend who, 
some years ago, was asked by the Committee of this Congress 
to present a paper on “The Resurrection of the Body,” and 
replied that he had papers on both sides of the question, and 
would accommodate the Committee with either one. Or the 
dilemma might be met in the way in which I once heard a Negro 
candidate for ordination meet the solemn and yet unexpected 
question, “How, in your judgment, did the sin of Adam effect 
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the guilt and downfall of the whole human race?” to which, 
after much stammering and perturbation, he made answer: “Tf I 
knowed, bruthern, jest what you-all wanted me to say, I would 
sure say it, "deed I would,” a statement which he followed by 
the tremendously emphatic assertion that, while he could not 
tell “jest how” the sin of Adam wrought such universal havoc, 
he was sure that “there was a screw loose summers.” 

I feel that I shall fail to show just what the relations of the 
Baptist denomination are to the universal church, but I am 
frank to admit that I clearly see loose screws, not only “some- 
wheres” but scattered around in many places. Of one thing I 
am pretty certain, as I have already intimated, that the Baptist 
denomination, as.a whole, has no relations to the universal church 
as a whole, has no relations to the universal church clearly enough 
defined here in America to make it very profitable to dwell upon 
them. It may not be amiss to remember that we are meeting 
this very day in the most thickly populated Baptist region of 
the world and among Baptists who belong to the most enthu- 
siastic and zealous denominational organization anywhere pos- 
sessed by our people. And yet that same great, almost irre- 
sistibly great, organization, able to subdue vast states to its 
influence, has formally decided to withhold its countenance and 
co-operation from the only really practical agency among the 
American evangelical churches for the promulgation of fra- 
ternity and the propagation of a national Christian conscious- 
ness, namely, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. Southern Baptists occupy the anomalous position 
of being the only well-known body of evangelical Christians in 
the whole country to stand aloof from this “effort to express 
the fellowship and catholic unity of the universal church.” That 
fact is sufficiently concrete and near at hand to measure by, 
and its existence would seem to put beyond question that, as a 
denomination, the Southern Baptists, at least, do not magnify 
the importance of close relations with that part of the universal 
church which operates here in our own land. 

On the other hand, I behold the Baptist people everywhere 
in touch with the universal church, everywhere fulfilling a func- 
tion of sympathy and fellowship and exerting an influence 
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toward progress, everywhere vitally stimulating the spirituality 
and enlarging the knowledge of truth and fashioning the integral 
conceptions, of the universal church. Of that we can also have 
no doubt. The only matters, then, for examination, are the 
extent, the intimacy, and the value of these relationships, to- 
gether with the frank and fresh consideration of such questions 
as the following: Are the Baptist people as widely, as inti- 
mately, as helpfully related to the universal church—the greater 
spiritual Christendom, that is to say—as they should be? Is the 
time ripe for a closer affiliation of the Baptist denomination here 
in America with the universal church, meaning now by the use 
of that term the evangelical Christendom in its various organ- 
ized parts? Shall the Baptist denomination become a party to 
the widespread impulse of consolidation and co-operation and 
community of interests which is being everywhere manifested 
in the religious world, especially among the mission peoples of 
what we call the Orient? 

I have decided, in view of the time limit, to take up the first 
of these questions only, with the conviction that the thing of 
pre-eminent importance is to secure the widest view of the 
situation possible. On that account I feel myself compelled to 
ignore for the moment the fact that there are denominations of 
Baptists and cling to the greater fact that there is a Baptist 
people, that they already have multitudinous relations with the 
universal church, and that the wise treatment of those wide, 
world-wide, relationships will ultimately solve the pressing ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical fellowship here in America and on the 
mission fields. 

As I enter on this broadest application of the subject, there- 
fore, it is a pleasure to feel that vistas most enticing are opened 
by it. The relation of Baptist saints to the saints of all time 
is a matter of peculiar sweetness and satisfaction. Our typical 
Baptist saint has always, in every age, been a man of simple, 
earnest piety, with a place in his heart for every other true 
follower of the Master, and a feeling of kinship with souls every- 
where who were separated unto God in lives of loyal obedience 
and unaffected love. One of tiie most spiritual, and at the same 
time universal, ideas ever cherished by the Baptist people is 
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that of soul-liberty—the right of each soul to cherish its hopes, 
exercise its faiths, and practice its beliefs, without fear or” 
molestation. It is almost everything to say, such as has been the 
tragedy of intolerance within even the church itself, that Bap- 
tists have never shed the blood of the saints. They have left all 
free to tread where conscience has called and, on the whole, 
have seen God and good in every direction. And this attitude 
of freedom toward all believing souls goes back to one more 
spiritual still and not less universal in its character—to the con- 
fidence of Baptists in the competency of each soul to know God, 
to fear him, and to follow his will. This is our immemorial 
Baptist principle of individualism in spiritual experience. It is 
the “inalienable right of every soul to deal with God for itself.” 
Thus the ideas of spiritual liberty and soul-competency are twin 
conceptions. The one is the converse of the other. And both 
make for universality. Any soul anywhere can find and know 
God for itself, and finding and knowing him, should be left free 
te worship and follow him in its own way. That prepares 
directly for sympathy with all who are really earnest worshipers 
of God, whatever the forms and accompaniments of that wor- 
ship, and for fellowship with them in the spiritual sincerity of 
their faith. In proportion, therefore, as such an attitude has 
been maintained among us the tendency to pass over differences 
and to emphasize commonalty has been manifested. Of the 
history of the Baptist people it can be affirmed that they have 
never looked with distrust upon the saints at large. Some in- 
dividual Baptists have done so, and still do so; certain periods, 
like the present in our history, have been marked by an unhappy 
exclusiveness in the relations of some Baptists to other Christian 
bodies; but, taken as a whole, Baptist history exhibits the 
catholic temper and shows even an unwonted tenderness toward 
the universal church in its deepest experiences of grace and in 
its loyalty to Christ. 

Indeed, catholicity of temper is the only attitude that ihe 
Baptist people can consistently maintain. With the emphasis 
they make upon individualism and their appreciation of all 
spiritual experience, exclusiveness becomes a positive anachro- 
nism among Baptists. It does absolute injustice to their central 
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and cardinal principles. As a matter of fact, believing as they 
do and feeling as they do because they so believe, Baptists should 
move to meet the universal church. There should ever be 
recognizable among them a strong current setting to fellowship 
with Christians at large, and nothing should so mark them as the 
presence in all they do of a yearning to be at one with the 
Christian world. Baptists should be the first to greet every 
measure that offers a practical hope of unity among Christians. 
They should directly foster the possibilities of fraternity. It 
should be their ambition not so much to follow as to lead in all 
worthy efforts to secure the harmony of God’s people and to 
make the common consciousness of Christendom available for 
the great ends of ethical and religious influence. What is 
anomalous is not that Baptists should show an eagerness to do 
away with unmeaning barriers to Christian union, but that they 
should be indifferent to and unready to contribute their utmost 
to it. I am not speaking now of that “artificially devised union’ 
against which a great writer among us has wisely and warningly 
spoken. Neither am I speaking of what this same writer calls 
“training the conscience by means of the truth” as the only 
condition of permanent Christian union, an idea with which in 
its place and not offered as an apology for exclusiveness, every- 
one of us would accord. What I have in mind is a fair field of 
play for the catholicity which slumbers at the very roots of our 
faith as a people, the recognition by the Baptist people that when 
they typically represent their own deepest and most consistent 
principles, they must stand in close and unconstrained relations 
with the universal church. 

As it seems to me, in the last analysis, it is not left for the 
Baptist people to ask such a question as the one I am now seek- 
ing to answer, except for purposes of self-discipline and as an 
opportunity for the reassertion of their own ideals. What has 
made us a Baptist people at all has also determined our attitude 
to the church universal, as being one of such profound sympathy 
with all who know God in truth that a constant, eager, wistful 
and earnestly co-operative desire that the people of God may all 
be one should characterize us. I do not know that Baptists have 
ever crusaded for Christian union or made it a raison @étre of 
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their existence, but they might well do so. Potentially slumber- 
ing in their whole system in greater measure than in any other 
the world over, lie both the truths and the spirit which will one 
day lead to the glorious reunion of a dismembered Christendom. 
Standing alone by themselves, I assert that the Baptist twin con- 
ceptions of soul-competency and soul-liberty, if they were con- 
sistently lived up to and urgently preached in their divine purity, 
would set the seal of doom upon about all that now divides the 
universal church into many and often widely differing visible 
sections. But the Baptist people, to whom belongs the sole 
honor of having rediscovered and reasserted these mighty spirit- 
ual ideas of the gospel of Jesus Christ, are as unready to stand 
or fall by them in the presence of their mere ecclesiastical in- 
 heritances—things that belong more to organization than spirit— 
as the universal church is reluctant to put them in the forefront 
of its splendid career. This, in my judgment, is a pity as great 
as blindness and folly could make it, for the Baptist people 
seem to be almost unconscious, on the one hand, of all they have 
already done to prepare the universal church for organic unity, 
and, on the other hand, of the critical readiness of that same 
church to crystallize around principles purely spiritual and to 
set at one side those which are solely ecclesiastical. 

No longer have the Baptist people the monopoly of any truth. 
Once it was so in the matter of personal faith as the sole human 
condition of salvation. But it is so no longer. To assert unique- 
ness is more and more difficult on the part of the Baptist people. 
They see every one of their “distinctive principles,” so called, 
right rapidly becoming the possession of the general Christian 
community. They cannot contend as they did once for the mode | 
and subjects of baptism, soul-liberty, divorce of church and | 
state, a converted church, and an evangelistic propaganda the | 
world over. Many other Christian bodies agree with us as to | 
the mode and subjects of baptism. Infant baptism is becoming 
obsolescent at such a rapid rate that others than Baptists predict | 
its extinction before the middle of the twentieth century. There | 
are thousands upon thousands of immersed believers in the 
ranks of the universal church, and the ratio probably multiplies 
every year, while vast denominations represented everywhere in 
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the world insist as strenuously as do the Baptist people upon a 
new life of Christ. Religious freedom creeps over the earth 
and has built itself into every great form of government today. 
The missionary enterprise is the passion of Christendom. Dis- 
establishment of state churches goes steadily on from generation 
to generation, the knell of such unholy alliances sounding in our 
ears during this our own generation like sweet music at the 
dawn of a better day. Who has wrought this astonishing 
change? Not the Baptist people alone, but, when causes are 
weighed, none would deny that chief honors belong to the Bap- 
tist people. And to what will it lead when the planting has 
ripened and the fields have grown white for harvest? Wili it 
lead to nothing more than a big Baptist world, with just the 
same arrangements for worship, just the same ordinances as 
the backbone of its institutionalism, just the same unyielding 
attitude to liturgy, just the same “architectural fidelity” to 
the letter of Scripture, just the same over-emphasis of segments 
of truth? The answer is not “If so, why not?’—but, “If so, 
cut bono?” 

But when the work of the Baptist people—if you prefer to 
put it that way—is finished, the sameness to which I have re- 
ferred, perhaps rather cynically, will not be thought of. If the 
Baptist people have a distinctive work, and I am one of those 
who believe that they have, it is to surpass the place which the 
gifted Boardman assigned them in his characterization: “Ro- - 
manism gives play to the sense side of religion; Episcopacy to 
the aesthetic side; Presbyterianism to the theological side; 
Methodism to the active side; Quakerism to the passive side; 
Congregationalism to the independent side; and the Baptists to 
the exact side.” Now it is much to be exact, and Baptist literal- 
ism, coupled as it has ever been with the idea of obedience to 
Christ, is not a thing to fling at, but neither is it a thing to fal] 
down and worship as though it were all. What with all their 
glowing reverence for the least word that fell from the lips of 
Jesus, the Baptist people have never made a fetich of form, 
even when Jesus has commanded a form; they have only been 
in perpetual danger of doing it. There have been times in their 
history when the Baptist people were absorbed with those great 
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divine ideas of soul-liberty and soul competency. Then they 
made nothing of literal obedience to the mode of baptism and 
their churches were eclectic. They made everything of the 
Baptist principle of free personal life in Christ and little of the 
symbolical expression of that life, and in that they certainly 
followed Paul, and, under the circumstances, probably quite as 
closely followed Christ, too, as they would have done if they had 
divided the intense struggle in which they were engaged for the 
spirituality of His religion by coupling up with it an appeal for 
symbol as well as for truth. Later, and in strict fidelity to the 
. same Christ, they added the symbol and backed it as they had 
done the truth. There was little danger that the truth would be 
exaggerated, but there have been times—perhaps we are passing 
through one of them now—when the symbol has been em- 
phasized and the truth neglected. 

The Baptist people everywhere make one favorite conten- 
tion, namely, that they are in the business of restoring the church 
to apostolic usage. The Baptist movement has really all along 
been a restoration movement. By restoration they, of course, 
chiefly mean the recovery of the spiritual nature of the early 
church, but, going with that great and necessary desideratum, 
they have laid much emphasis on ordinances and policy. Their 
separateness from the universal church has been excused and 
defended on the ground that they were engaged in a work 
which was essential to the right expression of the religion of 
Jesus and constituted so great a loyalty to him that they could 
unite with none except upon the basis of that apostolic teaching 
and early church usage for which they were contending. And 
Baptist scholarship has been intrepid and convincing, on the 
whole, in this chosen field. The Baptist people may well cherish 
pride over their great scholars and their valuable contributions 
to accuracy and apostolicity in the knowledge of the early 
church. But it is not only a fair question, but I insist that it 
is a question which one can ask without making himself ridic- 
ulous as a Baptist, “If the church of Jerusalem and the churches 
of Asia existed today, the one, say, in Boston and the others 
scattered through Georgia, would the Baptist people of this 
country unite with them in associational fraternity, sit with 
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them at the communion, grant letters to their fellowship, and 
otherwise count them on a parity with the average Baptist church 
of today?” Candid examination of the church at Antioch would 
probably let it in on the ground floor of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, although there were pretty risky things done by the 
Antiochians. But Jerusalem, as representative of all the churches 
dominated by Peter and James, and doubtless John, too—includ- 
ing that close-knit cordon of congregations in Asia over which 
the aged John ruled as bishop and to which he addressed his 
Apocalypse—could never get itself recognized by the modern 
Baptist council, except on the ground of historical sentiment, if 
there be such a thing. Would the Eutaw Place Baptist Church 
of Baltimore or the First Baptist Church of Augusta or the 
Peddie Memorial Baptist Church of Newark, N.J., or the First 
Baptist Church of Providence, R.I., countenance bodies in which 
Jesus was still only the Jewish Messiah, where the law of Moses 
was scrupulously observed in all its minutest details, whose 
ministers worshiped in a Jewish temple daily and offered the 
same old Levitical sacrifices which their fathers had observed; 
where those same ministers enjoined circumcision in their con- 
gregations and not only saw that it was “exactly” (apologies to 
the sainted Boardman!) practiced, but carefully excluded from 
their fellowship all who had not submitted to that rite, where 
the Seventh Day was religiously kept and the Christian Sabbath 
only incidentally observed? Even to bring the matter forward 
is startling, but why should we be startled by a situation of 
which we have had knowledge all along? The only reason that 
I can think of is that, when one faces some of one’s contentions 
in a downright fashion, they frequently lose their sweepingness 
of character. We all know that the Baptist people of today 
would have nothing to do with the small Christian business, at 
least not on the ecclesiastical side, which was done under the 
shadow of the Temple at Jerusalem. They would treat the 
churches of Peter and James with more than the coldness they 
show in some sections of our own country towards the Disciples, 
who are believed to have dangerous unapostolic ideas and cus- 
toms, or the Dunkards or the Landmarkers or the Dowieites— 
all immersionists, but all for one reason or another outside the 
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pale of the True Restorationists. The Baptist people should 
remember that thirty years after the resurrection James declared 
to Paul that the Jewish Christians were keeping up their Judaism 
as they had always done, and this good man and typical Baptist 
pastor (“I speak as a fool”) justified them in their course. 
When, therefore, they urge the universal church to go back to 
the good old days of the apostles as a precedent condition of 
ecclesiastical fellowship, they should be decided whether they 
would as readily unite with them after such a return as now. 
The Baptist people have always had orators who loved to 
claim everything in sight back there in Judea and Asia as be- 
longing to them. Even the gifted Armitage began his history 
of the Baptists with John the Baptist and swept everything in 
as he moved eloquently along. It would be giving up the very 
citadel to most of these denominational apologists to admit 
that they did not “know everythin’ down in Judee.” But what 
are the facts when they are interpreted in the light of present 
Baptist usage? Antioch should have been disfellowshiped by 
Jerusalem on account of its liberality. And Paul, who did not 
quarrel with Peter, but simply parted company with him and 
stayed parted all the rest of his life, should have quarreled with 
him over the narrowness of Jerusalem. That is, both of these 
courses should have been taken if we approve of bringing that 
apostolic situation up to date and making it accord with what 
the Baptist people would now do. Besides all this, it is a matter 
of very serious doubt in my own mind, whether any of those 
early churches practiced the things which are now ecclesiastically 
dear and apparently dogmatically necessary to the Baptist people 
with anything like the regularity or sense of their importance 
which they now attach to them. Does anyone who has mas- 
tered the Christian origins with something of accuracy believe 
that baptism was always a prerequisite to church membership 
and the simple memorial supper of the Lord, or that the churches 
were always congregational and independent, or that there was 
a “Baptist principle’ such as Dr. Wilkinson contends for in 
his idea of an invariable appeal to the Word of God, when 
there was no authoritative Word of God, except the Old Testa- 
ment, and an often conflicting oral tradition, in vogue among 
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the early churches until far into the second century, after every- 
thing had crystallized and all sorts of departures from the sim- 
plicity of the faith had begun? 

I may appear to you in this most inadequate discussion of 
the relations of the Baptist people to the greater spiritual Chris- 
tendom to have pleaded for something like an immediate union 
with the universal church in its ecclesiastical branches. But 
such really has not been my purpose. I know as well as any- 
body what the Baptist position has cost to secure and that it is 
at this moment one of the most precious endowments of the 
modern world. Ali its glory is my own with an unbroken line 
of ancestry in its ministry since 1670 in this country, and I can- 
not find in myself the slightest desire to disparage the cardinal 
principles of our faith. Our mission still seems unique and 
compelling to me. Our work is greater than ever and its promise 
is phenomenal on every hand. Keen observers believe that even 
priest-ridden Europe is rising to greet the free and emancipat- 
ing principles in this our age which were so deeply and tragic- 
ally sown over its kingdoms in the heroic days of the Ana- 
baptists. The Baptist people should make not less but even 
more of their tremendously important spiritual inheritances from 
the Gospels and from early Christianity. 

But to be consistent with their crucial appeal to those same 
Christian origins they should recognize that their faith is in 
itself an irenicon in the midst of the universal church, that no 
attitude but one of wide hospitality befits their beliefs, that the 
sacrifice of spirit to form, even where form means the better 
understanding of spirit will in the end defeat the very object 
desired, that there is all the difference in the world between 
exclusiveness and conservatism, that as Antioch did not dis- 
fellowship Jerusalem or Jerusalem anathematize Antioch, but, 
despite absolutely antagonistic practices, kept the door open for 
the leadings of Providence and apparently never thought to 
close it because of non-apostolicity of custom, so there is a 
ground for more intimate, for even actual ecclesiastical relations, 
with the universal church which would do no violence to either 
conviction or loyalty to the great head of the church. If I were 
to state the final matter to which I have made reference, namely, 
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a basis for more intimate relations with the universal church 
on the part of the Baptist people, I would name this: a greater 
and more invariable insistence upon soul-liberty and soul com- 
petency and the practice in the local church of the ordinances 
and polity which are now observed by the Baptist people, on 
the ground that they have a sufficienty strong support in apos- 
tolic usage to mark them as having issued naturally from the 
teachings and example of Christ, either as expressed commands 
or as homogeneous development; but, since their presentation is 
an appeal to an apostolicity which possessed striking contrasts 
in its own operations, there should be no coercion in the accept- 
ance of ordinance either as a condition of membership or as a 
barrier to fellowship with all Christians. 


Tue PRESIDENT: We shall now have the pleasure of hearing 
from Rev. John E. White, D.D., of Atlanta, Ga., the second 
reader of a paper on the topic under discussion. 


Rev. Joun E. Wuite, D.D., then read the following paper: 


THE RELATION OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION 
TO THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


The idea of the church, the body of Christ, representing him 
massively and distributively in the earth, is the most stubborn 
idea of Christian history. Its persistence through the eddying 
currents of adverse human nature is one of the great illus- 
trations of peculiar power abiding in everything that was primary 
and original in Christianity. The vitality of this conception, 
even when it appeared to be most despised and rejected of men, 
is the demonstration of the strange force residing in all the 
propositions which Jesus Christ put forth. For, the secret of 
the persistence of the ideal of the universal Christian church is 
that it was projected from him as a passionate, personal desire. 
It was to that ideal he referred when he announced: “TI will 
build my church.” For that he was praying when he entreated 
“that they may be one so that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me.” With that ideal he perpetually identified himself 
when he commanded: “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
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gospel to every creature, teaching them to observe whatsoever 
things I have commanded you, and lo, I am with you always.” 
The apostles cherished it as the organizing idea of the new 
religion. The strongest pleading of the apostle Paul is against 
what he considered a scandalous thing—a divided church, a 
factional and disfigured body of Christ. Back of it always the 
holy will, back of it always the apostolic obedience, and back of 
it always the deepest conviction of the highest Christianity. -So 
the ideal of the universal Christian church has been kept alive 
in the hearts of men. In the period of the fathers when the 
gospel was passing through the perilous transition into the pagan- 
ized thought of Greece and Rome, the ideal of an undivided 
church was carefully safeguarded. The first Greek and Roman 
theologians collaborated in the earliest creeds and the front of 
Christianity was maintained unbroken before the mass of pagan 
resistance. It was when the Church began to conquer that she 
began to break. The first appearances of schism followed the 
Roman amalgamation of primitive Christianity with the con- 
ceptions of paganism. The imperial purpose of making the 
church universal sowed the seed which resulted in many a fierce 
fracture of Christianity long before the Protestant reformation. 
The reformation, however, judged by its history, was not a unify- 
ing process. The dominant tendencies in Protestant progress 
have not been centripetal but centrifugal. The revulsion against 
enforced ecclesiasticism encouraged the opened field of licensed 
sectarianism. The word “Catholic” which meant “universal” 
had consistently bullied Protestants as late as yesterday. But 
the prayer of Christ, like the music of the church bells of the 
fabled sunken city of Is, which the Brittany fisher-folk hear 
coming up out of the waves of the sea, has never ceased to 
plead at the Protestant conscience. In the last quarter of a 
century the ideal of Christian unity has been in a state of in- 
creasing revival. At the present moment it is upborne on 
buoyant tides throughout the world. Providence has proven itself 
to be the vehicle of Christ’s prayer, and progress the hand-maid 
of his purpose. The wisdom of men at length begins to coincide 
with the will of God. In an age, of which the watchwords are 
Efficiency and Economy, the improvidence of wasteful divisions 
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in the body of Christ is reacting powerfully upon Christian 
intelligence. The very latest development is tremendously in- 
fluential. A divided church sent its ambassadors into heathen- 
dom. Now, with one voice they have come back to tell the 
church that the heathen nations are accessible and that the oppor- 
tunity for Christianity to strike an immediately decisive blow 
on the vast fabric of heathenism, has fallen into her hand. But 
they add that the church must get together to make that blow 
effective. So we are precipitately at the point of having to 
consider as a practical problem the question of Christian unity. 
Arising out of the necessities of the situation the conviction is 
growing at this hour on Christian thought that, beneath all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, the heart of Christianity is sound and 
that there is, deny who will, actually in existence a universal 
church of Christ and that it must and can be better realized. 


THE BAPTIST ATTITUDE 


How stands the Baptist denomination before this very old 
ideal of a universal church and this very new and rapidly develop- 
ing situation? It is not a simple matter to answer accurately. It 
is my conviction that the Baptist attitude is passing through a 
period of gestation and passing on to a stronger position. Look- 
ing at the matter in its present status the candid answer must be 
that the Baptist attitude is one of suspicion and distrust. As to 
the old ideal of the universal church the Baptists are related 
merely academically. As to the situation which is developing, 
the Baptists are at present the slowest and most indifferent of 
the Protestant denominations. Their position on the universal 
church indicates nothing positive except as here and there it 
appears positively unfriendly. The Baptist denomination has 
never been profoundly disturbed over Christ’s unanswered prayer. 
They have never been able to make much account of Christ’s 
proposition, “I will build my church.” They have always been 
much more interested in building his churches than his church. 
There is no deep concern in the Baptist denomination whether 
there ought to be a universal Christian church, except as it 
‘might be a universal Baptist church. The point that the unity of 
Christianity is an essential for the demonstration of the divinity 
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of Christ is not keenly conceived or popularly appreciated among 
the Baptists. The fact of harmful divisions in the church has 
so far but dully appealed to the Baptist conscience. They confess 
no share of responsibility for it. If the body of Christ is divided 
they did not divide it. The Baptist denomination does not dispute 
that there are other Christians and other Christian churches, but 
they regard them as anomalous. Without any severe pains over 
the vagrancy of others the Baptists have regarded themselves as 
the Simon-pure, bona-fide representatives of true Christianity in 
the world. They are at home in the Father’s house, snug and 
comfortable and somewhat complacent. If the prodigals have 
wandered off, some of them into far countries, the Baptists have 
generally been disposed to regard it as emphasizing their own 
superior fidelity. The sorrow of the Father has appeared as a 
vindication of their loyalty and has expressed itself right fre- 
quently in resentment against the prodigal brethren. These state- 
ments fairly represent the popular feeling which has character- 
ized the Baptist denomination with reference to the question of 
Christian unity. It is my opinion, however, that this does not 
represent its final position. When I read such earnest and true 
words as these which I quote from a recent writer, I feel very 
sure that this does not represent the final attitude of the Baptists: 
“There are signs in the clouds of the ecclesiastical sky that the 
church has no rest in her divisions; and the feeling is deepening 
that all who equally center in Christ and call Him Lord ought to 
be one. Did he not pray that they all might be one? And will he 
not fulfil his own prayers? Is not the breath of his power steal- 
ing on all the churches? And must we not ascribe their concern 
for unity to his secret workings? The demonstration before the 
nations of the world of their actual unity would be nothing less 
than the inauguration of the kingdom and the reign of Christ: he 
must reign, ‘till all powers and governments are subject to him.’ 
If a strong majority of the churches would declare and manifest 
their unity, not necessarily in their creeds and forms of worship, 
but in the one spirit of Christ, those who affect to be under Christ, 
and stand aloof from unity, would feel that they were rebuked 
and humiliated. And it would stand revealed that they stiffly and 
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stubbornly held to the tombs and dry bones of antiquity; and 
would not allow the living Christ of today to influence them.” 

I do not believe that the Baptist denomination is to be so re- 
buked and humiliated. Their first step will be to accept the ideal 
of unity as the intense and imperious will of Christ, definitely 
declared in the Scriptures and for which they must work as point- 
edly as they have worked heretofore for any one of the defined 
articles of their peculiar contentions. When Margaret Fuller an- 
nounced to her friend that she had decided to accept the universe, 
someone tartly answered that it was “very considerate of the 
lady and the universe should feel duly grateful.” That was a 
stupid witticism. It was a matter of very great importance that 
she should accept the universe, of importance to Margaret Fuller; 
besides the universe was a better universe when she got straight 
with it. It is a matter of great importance that the Baptists should 
sincerely accept the ideal of the universal church, of importance 
to the Baptists; besides the church will be more universal when 
they accept it. The universe was not dependent on Margaret 
Fuller’s accepting it, but it was distinctly creditable to her in- 
telligence that she did so. The universal church may not be 
dependent upon the Baptists accepting it, but it will be distinctly 
creditable to their intelligence and probably to their interests 
when they accept it. If there is a universal Christian church 
projected of Christ and in spiritual fact recognized by him, the 
Baptists are not outside of it but in it. If they are in it and a part 
of it they should know why they are there and what their rela- 
tions are to others who are there. 


PROGRESSIVE UNITY BY ELIMINATION 


The realization of a genuine unity of the universal church 
must necessarily come through a slower movement than some of 
its most ardent advocates have patience for. Simple as it may 
seem to some, there is a long ways to go and a great many steps 
to retrace. The ideal must wait upon the practical. The prac- 
tical must deal with the difficult perversity of human nature. The 
achievement involves a process, nay, a series of processes. 
Efforts to force a show of unity by high presstires are sure to 
prove disappointing in results and reactionary in effect. Starting 
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on the premise that there is a sound heart of Christianity in all 
the sections of the universal church, we have still to reckon on 
very wide separations which have become historically fixed, and 
on great varieties of heredity and environment which have 
affected honest thinking among the followers of Christ. One 
thing is clear. The reform of divided Christianity must begin 
close to the center and not on the circumference. 

The Baptists are in a position at the present time to suggest 
by illustration the principle and the process by which the factors 
of ecclesiastical confusion may be reduced. The method is for 
each denomination to attack the problem of setting its own house 
in order. The principle is simplification by eliminating the prom- 
inence of unessential minor sectarianism within the several 
great denominations of Christianity. 

This movement is now going on in the Baptist denomination. 
It is a movement, first, to make the overshadowing Baptist prin- 
ciples really overshadowed by realizing them as the simple and 
clear basis of the Baptist fraternity. We are looking for a work- 
ing definition of what it is to be a Baptist. We are seeking to 
separate what is vital and fundamental for Baptists from what 
is incidental or traditional. It is a movement to define our real 
principles apart from prejudices which by cherished customs 
have often become as dominant as principles. Such books as 
Dr. E. Y. Mullins’ Axioms of Religion are significant chiefly 
as answering a demand and contributing to the result of a better- 
realized Baptist unity. The tests of Baptist fellowship are being 
reduced by eliminating the mere individual or sectional emphasis 
as valid criterions of standing in the denominations. The Baptist 
bedrock is being cleared of its alluvial deposits. This movement 
is certainly making way for a closer grouping of the Baptists of 
variant shades of thought and has given almost sensational en- 
couragement to the project of world-wide unity for the regular 
Baptists. The next step of its logic will be to include the irreg- 
ular Baptists, of which the United States Census makes a dis- 
couraging show. To bring them all on the platform of the 
Baptist fundamentals, at least to the point of a loose, but well 
understood, spiritual and denominational relation, is not an in- 
surmountable difficulty when Christ’s prayer shall assume the 
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authority of a Baptist principle. I say that in this movement the | 
Baptists are pointing the way to a progressive unity by partial 
elimination for the universal church. Let the other great de- 
nominations proceed likewise to draw in their divergent groups. | 
It is the logical and consistent practical method for simplifying | 
the front of Christianity. Rome and Greek Catholicism may | 
well bestir themselves at the same task. Imagine Protestant | 
Christianity reduced to less than a dozen outstanding grand | 
divisions which have the right to exist as emphasis on some 

phase of Christian truth not adequately otherwise cared for. 

The simile of a Christian army would then become convincing. | 
That spectacle could not justly be accounted “the scandal of a 1 
divided Christendom.” So far as the Baptists are concerned, 

they can lend themselves to this movement for Protestantism | 
since they are already involved in it on their own account. By | 
every degree of its progress with them and with other Protestant 

denominations, the Christian church becomes a force of unit | 
power. Its most effective advocates will not be disposed to | 
waste energies in the futile effort of bringing Romanism and | 
Protestantism into relations, while both have such an array of | 
unsolved domestic problems. 


WHAT SORT OF UNITY 


Another issue is raised about which the Baptist position may | 
be indicated with some clearness. It is the question of what sort | 
of unity should be aimed at in the universal church. We have | 
the proposition strongly pressed in some quarters for organic or | 
ecclesiastical unity. It is based upon the appeal that the cor- | 
porate conscience requires the surrender of the individual con- 
science. Its method is to make a basis including so much that 
the prejudices or principles are all in some part respected. It 
is clear and final that the Baptists can lend no encouragement te 
such organic unity aiming at uniformity. But they are permitted 
by their principles to labor for spiritual unity in diversity. As 
between denominationalism with its acknowledged values of | 
individual development and its promotion of zeal and heroism, | 
and ecclesiasticism with its deadening consequences, the Baptist 
choice is made up finally and forever. It is not the fact of sep- 
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arately organized Christianity, but of spiritually disorganized “ 
Christianity that properly disturbs the Christian conscience. The 
sections of the universal Church might be brought into a formal 
and mechanical union and still be rotted and rotting with spiritual 
schisms. Where the most liberal Baptists find it impossible to 
regard with patience and sympathy many of the propositions for 
Christian union is just here where they are asked to disregard 
not only their own historic principle of spiritual freedom, but 
the very facts of human nature as God designed it. Questions of 
government, ritual, or polity only perplex and resist the very 
approaches to interdenominational understanding. They have no 
proper or important place in the realization of Christ’s ideal of a 
loving and united church. The Baptist denomination will never 
move an inch toward any forced arrangement of church uniform- 
ity either in creed or polity for the mere purpose of proclaiming 
ecclesiastical peace. It was not that which Christ proclaimed 
when he said, “I will build my church.” It was not that for. 
which he prayed. If uniformity were the sort of unity intended 
in the divine ideal the Roman church would have secured it long 
ago. History furnishes more than one interesting page record- 
ing the futility of Christian uniformity. It is recorded of the 
emperor Charles V, when he was in the height of his power, 
that he determined to make Spain, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many an example to all Christendom of uniformity in matters of 
faith. He proceeded with apparent success in Spain and Italy, 
but when he came to Holland he struck the “Thirty Years’ War,” 
which resulted in the ruin of Spain. By the Inquisition, by racks 
and tortures, by imprisonment and death, the emperor tried to 
carry out his plans. With all his resources it was hopeless. He 
resigned his crown and retired to the monastery of St. Just. 
There, in pursuit of his dream, which had become an obsession, 
he surrounded himself with clocks of all manufacture and design, 
which he would wind up and set together with exactness. Then 
he would seat himself before them and amuse himself in insane 
laughter with the discovery that even wooden clocks could not 
be so regulated as to keep exactly together for any length of time. 
The lesson is obvious. God did not make souls to be turned into 
machines for his own glory, much less for the fanciful unity of 
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ecclesiastics. But there is a unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace for individuals, for churches, and for denominations. The . 
Baptists honor that principle and may consistently work toward 
its realization in the universal church. There is a common Chris- 
tian life, a common Christian love, a common Christian zeal, a | 
common Christian cause. There is even a common Christian 
rallying cry which can bring the Baptists along with all the others 
to the emergency of the great battle. There is a spirit more 
powerful than all ecclesiastical bonds. It is the spirit of the | 
living Christ. It can be yielded to to minimize all frictions and | 
sweeten all controversies, even when controversies are neces- | 
sary in the interests of truth. Consenting to abide this spirit, | 
the Baptists may afford to look for and expect to find something 
to approve and admire in the most variant division of Christian- 
ity. Roman Catholic heroism has its claim upon the honest 
Baptist conscience. When the founder of the Jesuits said, 
“Where Jesus Christ is, there is the church,” he said that which | 
the Baptist denomination may applaud even in his lips. 


A FORMAL BASIS FOR SPIRITUAL UNITY 


Can the Baptist denomination relate itself to any formal basis 
for such spiritual unity? I believe it can. I believe it should. 
I go. farther—I believe that the Baptists ought ardently to. 
advocate a defined basis for Christian unity and co-operation. 
I will even venture to outline the sort of agreements the Baptists | 
might consent to with consistency and gain to themselves and to | 
the truth of Christ. This basis would define three areas of agree- 
ment: The area of the absolute Christianity ; the area of freedom | 
and debate; the area of practical co-operation. In the area of | 
the absolute Christianity everything might be eliminated except | 
four final principles to be agreed to as the sensitive and inviolable | 
fundamentals of the universal Christian church: 1 

First, The absolute integrity of the Old and New Testament |) 
Scriptures as a revelation of the mind of God; as containing all | 
things necessary to salvation and as being the rule and standard 
of the Christian faith. | 

Second, The absolute lordship of Christ, the divine and only | 
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begotten Son of God, the redeemer of mankind, and head over all 
things unto the church. 

Third, The absolute sanctity of the human soul as the bene- 
ficiary of redemption and as competent to engage the direct and 
undelegated communion of the Heavenly Father without human 
interference or assistance, and as immediately and personally re- 
sponsible to him in all things. . 

Fourth, The kingdom of heaven on earth, as the objective of 
all Christian enterprises, the one end and aim of the gospel, that 
kingdom in the individual soul being its salvation and in society 
the salvation of the world. 

What is there in these propositions not cardinal and absolutely 
vital to the Christianity of Christ, and what is omitted from them 
that is absolutely cardinal and vital to the Christianity of Christ? 
There are of course other important matters of faith and practice, 
but what one may be suggested which does not draw its sanction 
from one or the other of these absolute truths? 

In the area of freedom and debate where the human mind and 
soul come for themselves in the exercise of their competency to 
receive and appropriate revelation there must be an agreed to 
liberty. Is that not a profound Christian as well as Baptist prin- 
ciple? So in the area of freedom the only exclusion are those 
which manifestly violate one or the other of the absolutes, the 
integrity of the Scriptures, the sovereignty of Christ, the com- 
petency of the soul, and the objective of the kingdom. Differ- 
ences of interpretation and deduction would arise over what is 
violative of these absolutes. But what is soul freedom if it is 
not the right to feel for and think after and question toward the 
mind of God? With the great cardinal premises of Christianity 
settled upon and fixed in unquestioned allegiance, what injury to 
Christianity is greater than the denial of the soul freedom to seek 
conclusions for itself? Though it stumble it will stumble up 
God’s great altar stairs. It would mean a very great gain for 
unity of spirit if such right were genuinely recognized and 
patiently encouraged. Our Lord’s dealing with doubt and ques- 
tion on the part of his disciples ought to have some imperative 
here. If the area of freedom were so guaranteed to Christians 
as he guaranteed it to them, controversy over important thought 
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not cardinal questions of faith and practice would become con- 
structive of the unity of the:truth and would cease to be any- 
where destructive of the spirit of Christ which is one of the most 
essential of all Christian truth. The Virginia disputant was right, | 
‘thought a little awry in his particular exegesis, when he defended | 
his habit of controversy on the ground that the Scriptures declare | 
that “without controversy great is the mystery of godliness.” . 
Great is the mystery of godliness and controversy is no sin unless | 
it be sinful. What is needed in Christian controversy is a chance | 
to produce a Christian result. The Baptists have nothing to fear | 
from freedom in controversy. It is violence, bitterness, proscrip- 
tion in controversy which are the very tools of tyranny that a | 
true Baptist should be ashamed to touch. The cogency of the | 
Baptist argument deserves a fair hearing. It wants an opportu- 
nity to get at the understanding of those whom it would convince 
and correct. It needs an unbarricaded approach that it may win | 
their consciences to the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. What | 
Baptists ask from others they should give in full measure, pressed | 
down, and running over. | 
In the area of practical co-operation the difficulties are not 
doctrinal between those who have agreed upon the absolutes of | 
Christianity. If the Episcopalians do not co-operate with the | 
Baptists in Christian work or in public worship, for instance, let | 
us be sure that the barrier is not one raised by Christ and that it | 
is only the idiosyncracy of a prejudice however historic. If the 
Baptists do not co-operate with other Christian denominations, | 
let us have it clear that their indisposition has no relation to any- | 
thing Christ revealed, but that it is something in their prejudices, 
however honestly entertained, and not in their genuine principles 
that prevents. In the area of co-operation between Christians 
who avow the fundamentals of Christianity there is but one | 
justifiable limitation. It is this: What is practical, efficient, and 
economical ? 


BAPTISTS IN THE OPEN 


The Baptist denomination cannot avoid its relations to the || 
universal church without the neglect of an opportunity which it 
seems to me Providence has not opened before any other group || 
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of Christians. But they cannot accept that opportunity if they 
shall insist on worshiping what Lord Bacon calls “the Idols of 
the Cave.” Two great world movements are on in this earth in 
the very directions in which the Baptist denomination has pre- 
ceded the general conscience of humanity. One is the movement 
which makes the advocacy of Christian unity a hopeful agitation 
—the movement toward that which is simplest and most primary 
in original Christianity. The other movement is a universal trend 
toward democracy. The Baptists must place themselves in the 
open and be in a position for the sort of recognition as these 
movements approach their triumph, which belongs to a people 
who have long seen the triumph from afar and seized it with 
their eyes. Higher as a consideration than this the Baptists must 
feel the thrill of the march which is bringing the universal church 
to the crowning of Christ as Lord of all, of whom did their 
fathers teach them to say: “He is the head of all things unto 
the church.” 


THE PRESIDENT: I now have very great pleasure in announ- 
cing the first appointed speaker, President W. L. Poteat, Ph.D., 
of Wake Forest, N.C. 


Dr. Poreat: I read in the rules of the Congress that the 
appointed speakers must not use manuscripts, the object of their 
appointment being to encourage the volunteer discussion which 
follows their addresses. After listening to these papers, which 
have covered the whole ground so admirably, I confess to a mis- 
chievous impulse to try to stir up discussion, as I believe I could 
do if I seriously tried, and perhaps we would have a better time 
if I did that. But in that case I am afraid I might have a little 
distress of conscience afterward in the feeling that perhaps I had 
not represented my own bottom convictions on the subject. I 
leave you to guess which I am doing. (Laughter.) 

I am the more inclined to that course in view of the reported 
absence of the next speaker. I want to express my sincere regret 
that we are not to hear Dr. Hulley, a singularly virile and aggres- 
sive and fascinating personality. I beg the Chairman’s pardon 
for saying that, because that was an announcement which he 
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should have made, but I am making it because I want to be more 
certain of stirring up somebody else to speak. 

The Baptist denomination is a loose association of churches, 
with larger groups, as Dr. Dodd said, in America—Northern and 
Southern Baptists, Canada, with similar groups in Australia, 
Europe, and perhaps elsewhere, and these groups have their 
affiliated churches in mission lands. And in the pan-Baptist 
Congress we have now the beginnings among these churches of a 
world-fellowship, and also the dawning of a consciousness of a 
special mission to the world. 

Now, there are uses of the word “church” in the New Testa- 
ment, which Baptists quote, as justifying their faith and practice. 
There are other uses in the New Testament of the word “church” 
which the Baptists have overlooked, or have misinterpreted. 
Take some examples: You can find in one of Paul’s epistles 


these two uses: Gal. 1:2, “To the churches in Galatia”; Gal. | 
1:13, “I persecuted the church of God”; Gal. 1:22 (I believe it | 
is), “I was still unknown by the churches in Judea.” The | 


churches in Galatia, the church of Christ, the churches in Judea, 


all in one letter and in one chapter of one letter. You have a | 


similar diversity of use in the words of Jesus, “On this rock I 


will build my church” (Matt. 16:18). There certainly is a | 
general conception. Matt. 18:17: “Tell it to the church.” There | 


surely is a local body. And in Eph. 1:22, “He gave him to be 
head over all things to the church, which is his body,” which 
surely is not a local body, for in that case Christ would have as 
many bodies as there are local churches, which is absurd. 

Now these “churches” were obviously local groups of people. 
There is proof that they were democracies, and that while seek- 
ing counsel from others, they were yet capable of independent 
action. This “church” is that body of all those throughout the 
world who acknowledge the headship of Christ, and they are 
conceived as with him constituting one colossal person, he the 
head, they the members, many members but one body. We see 


the situation in the New Testament period, and in the New Tes- | 


tament period our topic would have been comparatively simple. 
It would have been the question of the relation, say, of the 
churches founded by Paul in Asia Minor with the churches 
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founded by Peter and James in Palestine; and Dr. Dodd has 
told us what a cat-and-monkey time they would have if they had 
really got together. 

In our day the question has become very much complicated, 
and really amounts to this: The relation of an association of 
churches of a special type of belief and practice to that large, 
vague aggregation, the Universal Church, which, while embracing 
generally the confession of the headship of Christ, embraces also 
highly specialized and sharply differing types of belief and prac- 
tice. And in answer to that question as it confronts us I wish to 
say the relation of the Baptist denomination to the Universal 
Church is in the first place a relation of brotherhood, of unity. 

Dr. White has said the Baptists are in the Universal Church. 
Most assuredly. All people who say “Father” to God, and mean it, 
and have the right to say it, are brothers to each other. All the 
people who accept the headship of Jesus, who by the Spirit ac- 
knowledge that he is Lord—and no one can confess his lordship 
but by the Spirit—-all these are members of the kingdom in which 
he is king. And it is only generous to assume that all these who 
do so acknowledge his lordship are moved by the same spirit of 
patriotism, of loyalty to him as head. 

But the union is closer than that of brotherhood. It is a 
unity not of organization but of organism, in which all the differ- 
ing members, discharging different functions, co-operate in the 
unity of a single person, which is Christ: John B. Tabb and 
John Clifford; Robert F. Horton and Cardinal Vaughan; R. T. 
Forsythe and Pius X; Francis of Assissi and John Wesley; 
John Bunyan and Gregory VII; Philips Brooks and D. L. 
Moody; Spurgeon and General Booth. 

Now the New Testament conception is that these persons are 
members each in his part, severally members of the body of 
Christ, and the concern of each should be that there be no 
schism in the body. And there is the place where you can turn 
yourself loose in the denunciation of all the sins against unity, 
the unity of the body of Christ, and how those sins have 
blackened the course of Christian history. 

The Roman Catholics and the Greek Catholics and the Angli- 
cans and all the Protestant bodies, multiplied to hundreds and 
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hundreds and hundreds since the Reformation—all these have 
been sinning against the unity.of the person of Christ. Here in 
Augusta the Methodists will tell you that what John Wesley did 
not know about ecclesiastical statesmanship isn’t worth bragging 
about, and I have a dear friend back there who said that an 
Episcopal rector in Charleston had told him that there might be 
other ways for a man to be saved than through the Episcopal 
church, but no gentleman would take advantage of them. And 
there are Presbyterians in this audience who positively know 
that they were foreordained from all eternity to set the rest of 
us right, and we Baptists just know that we are right! Now I 
say, brethren, that if there is one thing that is growing clear and 
glorious in the mind of Christendom today, it is that we are 
members of the body of Christ, and if members of that body, 
we are members one of another. And so the first duty of Bap- 
tists is to insist on that unity, a unity unbroken, however it may 
be marred, by any differences of special belief and practice. 

Now having said that, I am pledged to say, in the five 
minutes that remain, that the relation of the Baptists to the Uni- 
versal Church is secondly a relation of brotherly protest, a pro- 
test which grows out of this Baptist conviction and this brotherly 
contention on the part of the Baptists, namely, that they represent, 
they present Christianity in universal terms, namely, in the uni- 
versal terms of faith and obedience. Christianity is the universal 
religion. How do you make it the universal religion? Why, it 
is a universal religion by virtue of two facts, the first, that they 
insist that there is one God, and if there is only one God, all 
the rest must know him; secondly, that one God has given a 
measure of faith to every man, and on those two propositions 
Christianity claims to be the universal religion. 

Now Baptists represent universal Christianity in universal 
terms, and they must affectionately and in brotherly spirit protest 
against the narrowing of Christianity to any other terms; and 
that means of course that they must protest against the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Catholic narrowing of Christianity in 
terms of institutionalism; for it is the conviction of Baptists 
that inspirations are greater than institutions. And then that Bap- 
tists must protest against the episcopally organized Christianity 
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of other communions, for that method of appeal is not universal. 
There are people that cannot consent to be ruled by a bishop. 

And again Baptists must protest in brotherly spirit, in deep 
Christian affection Baptists must protest against the Presbyte- 
tian conception of Christianity, for the reason that it is not uni- 
versal in its appeal, since it conceives that the Christian church 
is to be organized in a series of courts. The Baptists must 
protest against the Congregational conception of Christianity, 
for that involves religion by proxy in the case of infant bap- 
tism. Baptists must protest against the non-ordinance-practicing 
churches of Christians, hke the Quakers, on the ground that 
while freedom of development as to ordinances is to be observed 
in the New Testament—and that lays emphasis on the fact that 
according to the New Testament conception Christian churches 
were organized in spirit rather than in ordinances—yet you must 
limit freedom of development somewhere, else you have the 
Roman Catholic church. I say you must limit your freedom of 
development somewhere, and where shall you set the limit? I say 
it is the New Testament, else the Christianity of Christ will 
evaporate into airy nothings. 


Eternal form will still divide 
The eterna! soul from all beside. 


And you must have form to embody ideals. And the Baptists 
have got both the ideals and the form and, holding them, they 
must most affectionately protest, while they insist on their 
brotherhood with all Christian believers. 


THE PRESIDENT: It will give us very great pleasure to hear 
from Dr. Birney S. Hudson, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Dr. Hupson: My zeal as a Baptist has never been ques- 
tioned in those regions whence I come. But as I take peculiar 
pleasure in finding that people follow me as their teacher, and 
think as I do in some instances, so, on the other hand, I think I 
take greater pleasure when, often, in my own Congregation, I find 
someone who differs from my teaching. I discover at least that 
there is someone, though under my influence, who has independ- 
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ence enough to think originally and for himself. I am not sure 
that we as Baptists all think alike. I think sometimes that there 
is quite as great a difference between us among ourselves, as 
between us as a body, and other bodies. I take great pleasure 
in thinking that perhaps as a people we have made a contribu- 
tion just here in teaching to the world their rights, or in standing 
for the rights of the world as to liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of speech. 

Certainly we all believe that it is the first business of an indi- 
vidual to be a Christian. But I have heard some very zealous 
people say that, and then by their conduct make it impossible 
to believe that they were quite conscious when they stated it. No 
doubt denominationalism has had a very great mission and still 
has. I am sure that no one of us here is ready to amalgamate 
with all bodies of Christian worshipers at this particular junc- 
ture; but on the other hand the facts which have been apparent to 
us, mentioned by one of the readers tonight, that other bodies of 
Christian people look upon us with the feeling that we are the 
ones who hold aloof when it comes to a matter of comity or 
of federation or union, is sufficient warrant for us to take par- 
ticular interest in this subject; and what others think of us, if 
we understand them clearly, may be a good criterion by which 
we might judge ourselves at times. Doubtless we know our- 
selves quite as well as our friends know us, and yet I am sure 
that we will not know ourselves perfectly until we discover just 
what others think. 

I have thought a great deal about the statement of a leader 
among us, in the last Congress in New York City, when he 
said, Walk up and down past these churches and inquire of the 
first man you may meet, or of any ten men, as to what Baptists 
believe, and they will tell you almost to a man that Baptists believe 
in baptism by immersion. Admitting the fact that they do say 
so, then one of the minor doctrines of the church is magnified 
in their minds as of chiefest importance in our own thinking. 
If this is so ought we not to consider the question, Are we really 
giving precedence to the things we think we are? If in former 
times we have stood distinctively for Christian liberty, is immer- 
sion as baptism the only thing that we stand for distinctively 
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now? If so, then it seems to me that we have come pretty close 
to the time when we can look very generously at each other, and 
the time has then come for us to be gracious, courteous, and 
' cordial and co-operative with our fellow-Christians of other 
bodies. I want to feel—and Dr. Poteat makes it possible for 
me to at least—I want to feel that I am a part of the Universal 
Church, and not simply because I am identified with a religious 
body known as Baptists, but because I am identified with the 
forces of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ known as Christians. 

The Edinburgh Conference, recently held, is something that 
we cannot ignore, and the statement of missionary specialists, 
who there said, that if we could have better concern for the 
missionary enterprise of each other, so that our work might not 
be duplicated, the force of the Kingdom would be doubled at 
once. Baptists have been leaders in things that have been enun- 
ciated here tonight, I need not mention them. Let us still con- 
tinue to be leaders in these things which realize the facts of the 
Kingdom Universal. Christian unity, for instance; why not take 
up that as a proposition of our faith and teach that we are 
interested, at least, in any feasible plan by which the church of 
Jesus Christ can walk together? Christian comity, courtesy, 
federation, co-operation, ought to be familiar terms with us, 
looking toward the final consummation of a united church, tramp- 
ing steadily onward, to the conquest of the world. 

If there were time I would like to mention one other thing 
which could be greatly served by a co-ordinate church, at least 
a co-operative church, a Universal Church, and that is the mat- 
ter of social service; for there is not a community in this land 
of ours that does not need the hard driving earnestness of a 
united church, and we cannot solve our problems in our com- 
munities by simply doing our denominational work. We must 
stand together in Christian unity, when we face the ravages of 
intemperance, when we meet the needs of philanthropy, when 
we look into the great work that is possible for us to accomplish 
among people of our own communities and cities. We congratu-: 
late ourselves that we receive a score, or fifty, or a hundred 
members into our churches, but we have not begun to handle 
the problem of christianization of our communities by accom- 
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plishing that result. We must socialize the principles and the 
teachings of Jesus, and we can do that only by proving to the 
world that we are interested not only in the conversion of the 
individual to a definite faith in him, but also in healing his 
wounds, and filling his cup with Christian joy. If minor matters, 
sometimes considered essential, have hindered the realization of 
such union or interchange of courtesies as are necessary to 
highest Christian efficiency of the Church Universal, then we 
may sometime discover the necessity of radical measures, to 
demonstrate to others our intended emphasis on Christian 
teaching. 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sure that we will take great pleasure 
in hearing from President Milton G. Evans, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Dr. Evans: No doubt we all agree with the principles enun- 
ciated by the two speakers, but let us be concrete. Three years 
ago a young man, a student for the ministry, a university 
graduate, reared in an earnest Baptist home, baptized by immer- 
sion by an enthusiastic Baptist pastor, educated under the tuition 
of one of the ablest Baptist college presidents in the North, 
entered Crozer Seminary. Before pursuing his theological stud- 
ies, he had been pastor in one of the states of the Middle West. 
During his pastorate one of the most efficient workers in his 
church was a prominent business man of the community, a man 
of undoubted Christian character, of generous helpfulness to the 
church, and of constant activity in church work. The young 
pastor wished to win him to church membership, but the Chris- 
tian gentleman could not see the necessity of immersion as con- 
dition of membership, since he had made the requisite con- 
fession of faith as to his relation with Christ. In effect he 
told the pastor, “T accept Jesus Christ as the master of my con- 
science; I am living a Christian life by the Spirit’s help; I am 
demonstrating my Christian belief by gifts of money and by 
personal work in your church, but I cannot submit to the rite of 
immersion.” In my classroom one day the student told of his 
experience in his pastorate, and inquired, “Why should not the 
church have received him into membership without baptism?” 
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My reply was, “Young man, you are not the only young pastor 
that is asking the question. That is the issue we must face in 
our practical work.” What are we as Baptists to do in such 
situations? Should that young man have lost the efficiency of 
such possible addition to his working force in the community, 
an addition that would have made for Baptist prestige, not to 
say Christian advance, through a strengthened local Christian 
church? If we answer No, we must take the consequences. If 
some of us are unwilling to face the issue as opportunists simply, 
can the situation be met on principles that will win the approval 
of our common Lord who searches the motives of the heart? 

To be concrete, obedience to Christ was not the question 
with the Christian man instanced a moment ago. He meant to 
obey Christ, else he could not have said, “I accept Jesus Christ 
as the master of my conscience.” But he had reached the con- 
clusion that the New Testament obligation to be baptized was 
not an obligation today. And if he had reached that conclusion 
through his own understanding of the New Testament obliga- 
tion, and at the same time accepted Christ as his Teacher and 
Savior, who am I that I should withstand God? It is a car- 
dinal Baptist principle that I, a Baptist, allow that man and his 
Lord to be judges in that particular matter; and perchance—per- 
chance—the one that_refuses to submit to the rite may be a better 
Baptist than I, because the refusal is an emphatic substitution of 
the spirit for the letter. For often the most effective way 
to teach the truth of a symbol is to omit the symbol. I am speak- 
ing bluntly in order that we may see the situation, for it is a situa- 
tion that we are facing in every section of our country, in 
some sections to be sure more than in others. 

Possibly the solution will be found in our definition of Bap- 
tists. Emerson uttered a commonplace when he said that to 
give exact definitions is the mark of an educated man. It would 
be a good test of our education, if I passed slips of paper 
throughout this congregation, asking each to write his defini- 
tion of a Baptist. The answers would make interesting reading. 
At any rate, a definition must be of another sort than that of 
the ancient philosopher’s definition of man as a featherless biped, 
else some cruel rival in philosophy plucks a goose and exhibits 
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it as his adversary’s “man.”’ A definition must not rest on long- 
continued association of ideas that conjoins what are not inher- 
ently found together in the word used. The other day I read 
an incident of a countryman visiting a zodlogical garden and 
seeing a kangaroo for the first time. In astonishment he sought 
information of a by-stander. The one questioned replied, “That 
is a native of Australia.” The countryman ejaculated, “And 
to think, my sister married one of those things last year.’ The 
word “native” caused the mental pain of the one seeking infor- 
mation. In some such way the word “Baptist” is misunderstood. 
It was a misfortune that this word came to be applied to us as 
a people professing certain doctrines. We were Baptists before 
we bore that name, for our progenitors in Baptist faith did not 
at first immerse believers. As everything exists before it is 
named, so we as a people had a definite history before a given 
name became attached to us. The dearest thing that ever comes 
into homelife is born and wins love before the name is given. 
The mere fact, then, that we Happen to be named Baptists, with 
emphasis on baptism, does not make us Baptists, for others not 
of our denomination practice immersion. I could be a Baptist 
without immersion. Hundreds are, for they are immersed on 
profession of their faith, and we must believe them before we 
immerse them. That is, they are immersed because they are 
Baptists, not in order to make them such. And for the reason 
that, as I understand Baptist history, the following are the tests 
of Baptist faith and practice: first, Christ alone is sovereign 
over the conscience; second, no one can call him Lord except by 
the Spirit, and this Spirit is for all equally; third, the Bible only 
the way to Christ; fourth, everyone is permitted to read the Bible 
for himself, and to rise or fall according to the Christ he finds 
there; fifth, in lieu of the Bible, living epistles, who represent 
Christ in conduct and speech; that is, Christians are missionaries 
leading men to Christ; sixth, personal freedom to believe and to 
teach without interference from any external authority whatso- 
ever ; seventh, personal obligation to allow another to believe and 
to teach whomsoever he may influence, with no attempt on my 
part to burn him, or drown him, or anathematize him, or to 
hinder him in his endeavor to win men to Christ in whom all 
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Christians believe by calling him by any name whatsoever that 
will alienate part of the community. 

My personal confession is, that I am a Baptist and a Christian 
because I try to obey the Sermon on the Mount—the closing 
words of it, too; I am a Baptist and a Christian because I 
hope to hear the words, “Well done,” not because I have been 
baptized, but because I have “done it to one of the least of 
these’; and as such I wish to be in the fellowship of believers 
who profess the faith of all good men in Jesus Christ. 

It is in this spirit that I wish to judge any young Baptist 
pastor, whenever I hear that in the earnest desire of his soul 
to extend Christ’s kingdom and to spread the historically attested 
principles of Baptists, he has received, by the consensus of his 
fellow-believers in his church, into his membership a believer 
without administering the rite of baptism. These pastors are as 
zealous as I; they have sufficiently difficult tasks; they have the 
same Bible and the same spirit as I; they pray equally with 
myself for the coming kingdom. Why make it harder for them 
to do their work by insisting that it must be done my way, when 
my way has not been proved beyond a reasonable doubt to be 
God’s way? 


THE PresipENT: I have very great pleasure in asking Rev. 
Dr. George H. Ferris to come to the platform: 


Dr. Ferris: Unlike Dr. Evans, I rejuice in “glittering gener- 
alities” on this subject. It is an excellent thing to commit our- 
selves first to generalities, to great truths and principles. Then, 
when the concrete case comes upon us, we may show whether 
we are loyal to the principle or not. The trouble with this 
whole question is that, like an ellipse, it has two foci. The prob- 
lem groups itself about the two principles of liberty and unity. 
No organization can prosper that sins against either one. The 
church is not the only institution working at this question. The 
state faces the same problem. When it begins to formulate an 
organization out of the great conglomerate mass of discreet indi- 
viduals, each with his personality to develop, what does it find? It 
finds an almost hopeless heterogeneity. One man is born for the 
sea. Another seems built and baptized of God for the solution of 
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problems in mathematics. Every type and tendency of character 
presents itself. Imagine a state that was organized on the basis 
of the kind of unity many are trying to realize in the church. 
Imagine a society whose rulers said, “Go to! let all men be 
musicians!” What a mad, bacchanalian festival of piping Pans 
such a state would be. The fact is the principle of democracy 
is yet trying to find itself. The state is just beginning to realize 
that the highest form of unity is that which allows the greatest 
freedom to the individual to follow his own bent and develop 
his own character. Some day we must realize that religious 
unity cannot be obtained by grouping ourselves about a set of 
abstract propositions, or an ecclesiastical form, or an infallible 
pope, or an infallible Book, or anything else external and unspir- 
itual. The church must realize, as well as the state, that the 
highest form of unity is that which allows most freedom to the 
individual. Its principle of unity ought to be nothing but loyalty 
and love to a person. 

Dr. Evans has said that we ought to be concrete. Let me 
try. Our church supports a missionary, who is superintendent 
of the missions of our Northern Board in Japan, China, and 
the Philippines. The most pressing problem in those lands today 
arises from the policy of “comity” that has been adopted by 
the different denominations. We have divided up the field to pre- 
vent our work overlapping. Here is the problem that has 
arisen: The Chinese population being somewhat fluid, a man 
drifts down from the section assigned to the Methodists into 
the section assigned to the Baptists. He cannot understand 
the different versions of Christianity presented to him by this 
act. If he must be immersed before he joins the church, nine 
times out of ten, if not oftener, he will drift back into heathen- 
ism. The missionaries see the situation, and are pressing us. 
What do you think of a denomination that dare not face this 
situation? What do you think of a denomination whose boards 
and societies keep shelving this problem year after year? Then, 
in the face of this, we go on talking about the “Great Universal 
Church,” and the coming of “God’s Kingdom.” 

Did you say we must settle this problem within the area 
of the New Testament? Very well! Let us look at the first bond 
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of Christian unity. Within the group of disciples we find two 
men, whose very presence there is suggestive. We find Simon the 
Zealot, one of those fiery spirits who rose in insurrection against 
the taxes imposed by the Roman government, and resisted unto 
blood. We also find Matthew the Publican, whose business 
had been the collecting of those same taxes. Now, in view of 
the fact that these men unquestionably believed in a messianic 
kingdom, we have here a little light. Imagine Simon and Mat- 
thew sitting down to formulate a policy for this kingdom in 
its relation to the Roman Empire. What a happy time they 
would have had of it! The fact is the only bond of unity 
they had was love and loyalty to Christ. That held and fused 
them. All the hot fires of persecution and all the hard blows 
of opposition only welded them more closely together. 

The trouble is we have not realized the largeness of our 
Christ. The fact that he once was immersed has eclipsed every- 
thing else. For three years, from my bungalow in the Berk- 
shires, I have been looking over at a towering form called 
“Gobble Mountain.” My view of it is from the north. It has 
become one of the familiar pictures of my memory. Not long 
ago I climbed to another view-point lying to the east. There, 
against the western sky, was a great, broad, strange summit 
that at first I did not recognize. It was fully ten minutes before 
I could persuade myself that this was “Old Gobble.” We accus- 
tom ourselves to some special view of a majestic truth until 
we shut out from fellowship and sympathy all who look at it 
from a different angle. I repeat: We have not realized the 
largeness of. our Christ. 


THe PresiDENT: I take very great pleasure in asking Dr. 
Rufus P. Johnston, of New York, to come to the stand. 


Dr. Jounston: Mr. President: It must be conceded that 
the sessions of this Congress so far have been most interesting 
and vital. And though familiar with the modern version of 
the proverb concerning comparisons, I yet venture to think that 
the trend taken by the discussion this evening renders this the 
most practical of the sessious. The matter of Christian unity 
does not lie on the surface of the question before us, but it 
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does lie in its heart. And, what is of greater moment, it lies 
in the heart of the deepest thinking, the highest yearning, 
and the strongest praying of good men and women in all the 
churches. 

The problem which must and will find a solution in the near 
future is, How may a closer fellowship, a freer interchange, 
a more united co-operation, of Christian workers be brought 
about? The immediate question before us is, What program 
do Baptists propose for the realization of such a consummation? 
All who believe in Christ at all must believe that a deep, vital, 
essential unity is not only desirable, but that it is also attainable. 

Hitherto various efforts at unity have been made, and every 
denomination from the least to the greatest has its plan of 
union either expressed or implied. In most cases this plan is 
very simple, very direct, and easy to be understood. It is that 
all other denominations come and be swallowed—a union through 
the process of deglutition. This, in unadorned terms, is the posi- 
tion of Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist, and all the rest of them. 
To each of these bodies it has seemed passing strange that the 
others have not hastened to accept its generous invitation. The 
stubborn refusal to do so indicated, to the mind of the inviting 
body, sectarianism, ignorance, unscripturalness, if not absolute 
depravity on the part of the recalcitrants. But however we 
may account for it, an unyielding reluctance to attain unity 
in this simple manner has been exhibited. And so far as one 
can observe tendencies there does not seem to be the slightest 
shadow of the shadow of a probability that such an invitation, 
thus ingloriously to disappear, will ever be accepted by denomi- 
nations in general. Some other way must be found if unity in 
any real sense is to be realized. 

The moment we begin to speak of unity—co-operative fellow- 
ship—and inclusiveness in our church membership, the spokes- 
men, self-constituted or otherwise, of the various bodies begin 
to bring forth for exhibition the “indispensable conditions” 
which must be complied with before such fellowship can bé 
allowed. The one body requires this, the other that, and the 
third something else, and so on. The Baptist insists on the 
immersion of the believer as an absolute prerequisite to mem- 
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bership in his body. Nothing else will possibly do. Everything 
else is not enough. A clear analysis of these “irrefragable” con- 
ditions will show that, in the evangelical bodies at least, they 
are external secondary matters lying on the outer circumference 
of spiritual religion, even if they have any contact with it 
whatsoever. Of all these ultimate conditions it seems to me that 
those which Baptists set up are least in keeping with the genius, 
the spirit, and the ideals of the denomination, and that these same 
ultimate conditions hamper their progress, hinder their message, 
and thwart their mission to a tragic degree. For of all peoples 
the Baptists occupy the most advantageous position for effective 
leadership in the movement toward unity. They are demo- 
cratic, they believe in the liberty and competency of the indi- 
vidual soul, they insist on spirituality as the life of religion, 
and on character as the expression of that life. In theory, they 
are poles apart from sacramentarianism and always have exalted 
the substance above the form, the spirit above the letter, the 
reality above the symbol. And yet, when the heart of Christen- 
dom is longing for and searching after a way of unity, the Bap- 
tists stand unmoved and cry, You can count on us only after 
you have been immersed. To my thinking, that is the tragedy 
of Christian history. For with all deference to those who 
make that demand, I dare affirm that the mission of Baptists is 
not and never has been the preservation of a ceremony or symbol. 

See how we contradict our high claims and betray our God- 
given genius and privilege. 

We boast of individual soul liberty, of the competency of 
the soul under God; we inveigh against the presumption that 
would put anything—hbe it priesthood, institution, or ordinance— 
between the Father and his yearning child; we put into the hands 
of men the Bible and especially the New Testament, and we say, 
Take this, read, interpret, and follow its spirit and precepts. We 
proclaim a roomy freedom in Jesus for the individual because 
of the great fact of individual responsibility ; but we contradict 
all that high philosophy and brave talk by excluding from the 
possibility of fellowship with us all who cannot agree with us 
on baptism. There may be liberty in other respects, but here 
not. In other words, we believe in liberty of soul, liberty of New 
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Testament study, but not in liberty of conclusion with refer- 
ence to baptism. 

And thus we refuse to Bian men whose lives are redo- 
lent with the grace of Jesus, and are rich in fruits of the 
Spirit. And this is done by a people who through the centuries 
have in their preaching exalted the spirit above the letter, 
the vital above the ceremonial, the thing symbolized above the 
symbol. So long as we turn from our churches and refuse 
fellowship to men and women of the highest Christian character 
because they cannot honestly see their way to accept immer- 
sion as a prerequisite to membership in the body of Christ, and 
admit into our fellowship, as we often do, men and women of 
a very unsatisfactory type of Christian character because they 
have been immersed, I do not see how we can escape the con- 
clusion that we exalt ceremony above character. 

Jesus said, “by their fruits ye shall know them.” If our 
teaching and practice, if our insistence upon immersion, 
resulted in a higher type of Christian character, if the members 
of our churches were head and shoulders above all others, if 
we showed forth a larger liberality, a nobler idealism, a higher 
consecration, a deeper love for and a more devoted activity in 
the Kingdom than other bodies of Christians, then we might 
say this is due to our baptism; and then we might consistently 
lay claim to a closer conformity to the will of God. But do 
we develop such spiritual pre-eminence? The truth is perfectly 
clear, that in making immersion the absolute prerequisite of 
church membership and an indispensable condition of Christian 
unity, we are putting our emphasis upon something that is not 
vital enough to produce fruit. 

It is this failure of baptism when put to the pragmatic test, 
together with the fact that it has been and still is the crux of 
contention, discord, and dissension in the body of Christ, that 
makes me wonder, were he here, if he would not utterly banish 
the whole matter from the field. 

Some will doubtless be shocked at such a statement and 
say, Did not Jesus himself submit to baptism and did he not 
command that it be practiced to the end of the age? I make 
bold to ask if he did issue such a command. Let it be readily 
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admitted that Jesus was immersed. The question is, Did he 
command immersion to be practiced to the end of time as the 
absolute essential to membership in the church? If you will take 
up the Gospels you will find two passages and but two which 

seem to support this contention. These passages are Mark 16:16 
and Matt. 28:19-20. As to the passage in Mark, no scholar 
today would defend its genuineness. It is useless to quote it 
as a Scripture proof-text. As to Matt. 28:19~20, grave doubt 
exists among scholars as to its genuineness also. Among the 
grounds for these questionings is the fact that it contains a 
clear-cut expression of the Trinitarian formula—a formula not 
found in any other New Testament book—a formula not con- 
nected with any New Testament case of baptism, and nowhere 
else in the New Testament referred to in speaking of baptism, 
moreover a formula which in the light of the history of dogma 
could hardly have come to such perfect expression until long 
after the death of the apostles, and a formula, be it said, which 
would tremendously help in the Trinitarian controversy of the 
early centuries provided it could have been surreptitiously inserted 
into some New Testament manuscripts. We Baptists cannot 
despise the results of scholarship on the question of baptism. 
Now when we add to all this the fact that in the first commis- 
sion to. the Twelve, and later in the sending out of the Seventy, 
no mention is made of baptism, and that in all his dealings with 
individuals, and in all his preaching to the multitudes, not once 
did Jesus say go and be baptized; in view of all this it seems 
clear that Jesus did not put so much emphasis upon baptism 
as many are disposed to contend. Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not saying that Jesus disapproved of baptism. I am not con- 
tending that baptism was not practiced. I only insist that Jesus 
gave it no such pre-eminence in his teachings and practices as 
to make it the absolute prerequisite of church membership and 
of Christian unity and fellowship. 

Furthermore, our tenacious insistence upon baptism, as we 
practice it, as the essential condition of church membership, 
has served to hamper our progress, obscure our message, and 
limit our ministry to the age. Not merely of our dogged insist- 
ence upon immersion is this true, but because the inevitable 
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result of such an emphasis on ceremony has veiled and devital- 
ized the real thing for which we stand and plead. In order 
to have a great response, a great plea is necessary. World 
movements resulting in the progress of the Kingdom must spring 
out of and minister to deep fundamental yearnings and needs. 
Spiritual democracy is seeking for a voice. The social move- 
ment is looking for a religious interpreter. The spirit of Jesus 
is crying for release from traditions and externalities, in order 
that it may voice its message of life. Who is fitted for these 
things so perfectly as the Baptists—with their history, their 
genius, and their ideals? And yet, blind to all these fair fields, 
deaf to all these appeals, dead to all these deep stirrings in the 
heart of the race, we stand doggedly and say, you must be im- 
mersed. 

And yet we wonder that we make such slow progress in the 
cities. The trouble is that we will not minister to a community 
as such. Take an illustration: There is a community in a city 
that has no church. The Baptists decide to plant a church there. 
There is room for but one church. There are many Christian 
people of other denominations in that community. They attend 
the Baptist church, give to it, work for it, pray for it. They go 
to the church and say, We would like to come into this church, 
and work with you for the promotion of the Kingdom of God. 
We love Christ. We have been his disciples for years. May 
we come in and serve him in fellowship with you? The church 
replies, We are grateful for your help, your prayers, your money, 
your influence, but we will not take you unless you repudiate 
your past religious connections and enter de novo into the church 
as though you were just born into the Kingdom. Is it any 
wonder that other denominations build up strong churches in 
which there are thousands of Baptists, while the Baptist church 
ekes out a miserable existence because it ministers to only a seg- 
ment of the community in spiritual things? 

Paul said, “If any man have not the spirit of Christ he is 
none of his.” The converse of that proposition must also be 
true: “If any man hath the spirit of Christ he is his.” And 
this at last must be the basis and the bond of Christian unity. 
When we come to make the Christ spirit the sole condition of 
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church membership, and leave to the spirit-enlightened con- 
science of the individual the questions of baptism and other 
secondary things—then and only then will we have union in 
liberty. And no people are so advantageously situated to lead in 
this great movement as the Baptists. 


THE Presment: I take great pleasure in asking Rev. Dr. 
Rufus W. Weaver, of Nashville, to come to the platform. 


Dr. WEAvER: I have listened with growing concern to the 
last three addresses; for I am persuaded that these gentlemen, 
who in scholarship and eminent Christian service are not sur- 
passed by any in our brotherhood, do not represent the great 
mass of the Baptists of this country. This has led me to ask 
the question, “Why do I find myself differing with them so radi- 
cally?” We agree in not raising any restriction regarding the 
admission into the universal or the invisible church of all who 
accept the lordship of Jesus Christ, but when we come to the 
matter of the organization of local churches, bodies that have 
existence in accordance with well-recognized sociological laws, 
bodies which are based upon a community of ideas and ideals— 
immediately differences arise as to what constitutes a local or 
visible church. Now, that leads to the question, “What is the 
fundamental principle for which Baptists stand?” I do not 
know whether you will agree with me or not, but I am persuaded 
that the fundamental principle of Baptists is simply this: “The 
religious experience must precede its religious expression, 
and the religious expression must follow and be in harmony with 
the religious experience.” Now, if that be true, the fundamental 
issue which we raise is simply that of telling the truth. Our 
visible organization must in some way declare truthfully, em- 
phatically, uncompromisingly, the religious experience which we 
make the basis of our organization. 

Now, what is that experience? It is commonly called regen- 
eration. It is described in the New Testament very frequently 
as a death and resurrection. Now when we wish to find a form 
which shall be the universal expression of this experience 
naturally we turn to him who makes this experience possible. 
We stand upon the Mount of Olives and listen to the Master as 
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he gives to his disciples the great commission. We hear him 
say: “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
- commanded you and lo! I am with you even unto the end of the 
world.” In this great commission, there are three separate com- 
mands: (1) making disciples of the nations; (2) baptizing the 
disciples into the name of the triune God; (3) teaching the dis- 
ciples to observe all things which the Master had commanded. 
There are many ways by which men may be led to become dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ and in the command no one way is pre- 
scribed. There are many ways by which the disciples of Jesus 
Christ may be taught the things which he commanded to be ob- 
served and in the command no one way is prescribed. There 
is but one way however to baptize, for it is a definite, single 
act. The scholars of the world unanimously agree as to the 
fact that the form is immersion. The question naturally arises, 
“Why did Jesus make this form, this rite, an essential part of 
the great commission?” I have been astounded tonight to hear 
the sentiment expressed that if Jesus were on earth today he 
would confess that in this one particular he had made a mistake. 

Why did Jesus command the observance of a form? The 
raison d’étre of a form is its meaning. The value of a form 
varies with its truthfulness. The value of a religious form is 
determined by its being a truthful expression of the religious 
experience which it declares. In baptism by immersion which 
is simply a burial in and a resurrection from water, there is a 
dramatic portrayal of the experience of the soul which we call 
regeneration. Only the regenerated are disciples of Christ, there- 
fore only the regenerated have the right to membership in the 
local or visible church; and only in baptism by immersion can 
the regenerated man give a religious expression of his religious 
experience that conforms to exactly, and in perfect truthfulness 
expresses, this experience. As a symbol, baptism transcends the 
limitations of language and wherever presented, to races differing 
however widely in speech, the same idea of a burial and a resur- 
rection is expressed. It was necessary that the fundamental truths 
of Christianity should be preserved and expressed in the simplest 
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and most perfect form. Baptism preserves the historic revela- 
tion—the death and resurrection of Jesus. Baptism epitomizes 
the Christian faith and expresses the experience of the indi- 
vidual. Baptism is a symbolic prophecy of the resurrection 
from the dead. Baptism was the mode which Jesus chose to 
preserve the truthfulness of his message and the experience 
which the acceptance of his message would produce. At the 
time he imposed baptism, there was no New Testament; and 
so far as the words of the Master are recorded, there is no 
intimation that he felt himself dependent upon the books of the 
New Testament for the preservation of the church against 
which the gates of death should never prevail. But he did see a 
necessity for this form and so he commanded it. Baptism is the 
Bible which Jesus prepared and every immersion and emersion 
in the name of the triune God is a newly printed copy of the 
book. If we see in baptism all that Jesus put into it, we will 
find enough there for the re-establishment of Christianity on 
earth if every church were leveled to the ground and every Bible 
destroyed. It is enough for us that Jesus commanded baptism, but 
the further reason that leads us to refuse those who seek mem- 
bership with us without submitting to immersion, grows out of 
the fact that though they have an experience as genuine as ours, 
they have not told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth; for that can be done only in baptism by immersion. 
They fail to conform to our fundamental principle which re- 
quires that the religious expression shall be in harmony with its 
experience. On ethical grounds we refuse them fellowship. If 
any devout Christian may refuses to accept the conclusions of 
scholarship and conscientiously believes that any other form he 
may choose is just as valid and as truthful expression of his 
loyalty to Christ, I welcome him because of the genuineness of 
his experience into the brotherhood of Christian faith, I recog- 
nize him as a child of God, a seeker after truth as honest as 
myself, but I cannot compromise the church of which I am 
pastor, I cannot compromise the principle for which my church 
has always stood and welcome him into membership, for in so 
doing I would concede to that which does not tell the truth all 
that I grant to truth itself. Fundamentally baptism is a question 
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of veracity, and the preservation of truth in Christian symbols 
is of far greater importance than our growth in numbers. 


THE PRESIDENT: _ I will announce the subject for tomorrow 
morning at 11 o’clock, which is, “Can the Distinction between | 
the Canonical and Non-canonical Writings Be Maintained?” 
This is a very important subject. The other session for tomorrow 
will be at 4:00 o’clock. We will now stand. I will ask Dr. | 
Charles S. Gardner of Louisville to pronounce the benediction. 


The meeting was then dismissed by Dr. Gardner. 


THIRD DAY 
Morning Session 


Thursday, November 10, 1910 
11:00 o'clock A.M. 


THE PReEstIDENT: The Congress will now come to order, 
and we will be led in prayer by Rev. Mr. Green, of Charleston, 
B.C: 


Mr. GREEN offered prayer. 


THE PRESIDENT: The subject for this morning is, “Can the 
Distinction between the Canonical and Non-canonical Writings 
Be Maintained?” We shall have the pleasure of first listening 
to a paper by Professor Gerald B. Smith, D.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


PROFESSOR GERALD B. SmitH, D.D., read the following paper: 


CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 
NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED? 


This question has a formidable aspect to many devout souls. 
It seems to be striking at the very center of our faith in God’s 
revelation; and a negative answer is dreaded because it would 
be generally interpreted to mean that we have only a human 
literature as the foundation of our religious beliefs. It is well, 
therefore, at the outset to emphasize the fact that the question 
is proposed not in any spirit of wanton destructiveness, but 
simply because developments in theological scholarship during 
the past century or more have made it impossible to evade the 
issue. One has only to read present-day popular treatises to 
discover that serious modifications have been made even by 
conservative thinkers in the conception of the nature of the 
Bible. There is, in most of these discussions, a commendable 
eagerness to preserve the religious value of the Scriptures which 
have for centuries fed the life of the church. But concessions 
are freely made today which would have appalled our fathers. 


ISI 
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It seems proper, therefore, to take account of stock, and to 


determine just what differences, if there be such, can be affirmed | 


between the canonical and the non-canonical writings. 
It may be of value to remind ourselves that we are dealing 


with only one aspect of a larger question. Any religion in the | 
course of its development establishes certain authoritative writings | 


or rituals or localities in which the presence of God is believed 


to be more directly accessible than elsewhere. It frequently | 
happens that criticism arising from either religious or scientific | 
considerations compels a modification of theory in regard to the | 
exact nature of the way in which the revelation comes. Disturb- 
ing as the necessity for readjustment appears at first, eventually | 


that view of the matter which proves itself least vulnerable to the 


weapons of a legitimate criticism is also the most serviceable | 


for religious faith. As examples of questions which are similar 
in import to the one which forms the subject of this paper, we 
may mention the doctrines of the infallible church, of the sacra- 


mental efficacy of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, and the | 
theory of priestly ordination. Can the distinction be main- | 
tained between the authoritative church and non-authoritative | 
organizations? We Baptists certainly feel that in our more | 


human and democratic view of the organization of the followers 
of Christ we have gained religiously as well as critically. Is 
there no difference between the bread and wine which the priest 
has blessed and the ordinary bread and wine used for secular pur- 


poses? We, at any rate, feel that in abolishing the distinc- 
tion involved in the doctrine of transubstantiation, we have | 


made a genuine advance in the understanding and the practice | 
of true religion. Is there no essential difference between the | 
ordained minister and the layman? Has the layman just as 
good a right to utter decisions in ecclesiastical matters as has 
the man upon whose head have been placed the ordaining hands 
of the clergy? Again, we Baptists feel that the abolition of the 
distinction has been a distinct advantage to the cause of religion. 
It is worth while to remind ourselves of these other aspects of 
the larger question, in order to reassure ourselves. Church and 
sacraments and the ministry have been so completely democ- 
ratized by Baptists that the older Catholic distinctions are 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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abolished. It is quite possible that a failure to maintain a line 
of division between the canonical and the non-canonical writings 
might eventuate in the establishment of a religious faith which 
later generations would regard as more valuable than the one 
which their forefathers were so reluctant to modify or abandon. 
At any rate, a doctrine which is based on the facts is better than 
a doctrine which is obliged to explain away troublesome facts. 
Our attempt, then, will be reverently to ask the question whether, 
in view of the facts at our disposal, we can discriminate between 
the canonical and the non-canonical writings. 

“Can the distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
writings be maintained?” Just what is the distinction? Any- 
thing can be distinguished somehow from other things. If not, 
the things would be identical. Since the writings contained in the 
Bible are not identical with those outside the canon, it follows 
that some sort of a distinction can be made. But just what is 
it that we can say of the biblical writings which we cannot say 
of others? It will perhaps clear the ground, if we briefly take 
up certain typical theories of Scripture and inquire whether, in 
the light of the facts, the distinctions alleged in these theories 
can stand. 

There is no time in this discussion to review the history of 
the formation of the canon of Scripture. Everyone knows that 
while the majority of the biblical books came to be universally 
accepted as divinely inspired, there were some whose character 
did not compel universal approval. A few of these doubtful 
books, such as Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, II Peter, 
Jude, and II and III John, have come into the standard canon 
of Scripture. Others, such as the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Shepherd of Hermas and the Clementine epistles 
have been excluded from our Protestant canon. The interesting 
point to be observed in the history of the discussions concerning’ 
the doubtful books is the fact that the idea of a collection of 
divinely inspired Scriptures was indubitably held even when it 
was impossible to say with certainty just where the line should 
be drawn between inspired and uninspired writings. As a matter 
of fact, the exact determination of the canon of Scripture was 
never a burning issue until after the Reformation. The early 
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church was conscious of possessing in living apostles and 
prophets a source of authority which we today do not find in 
any living men. The traditions of Christ’s life and work were 
communicated orally as well as in writing. The early Christians 
did not feel any exclusive dependence on sacred writings. 
When, during the second century, Christianity became Catholic 
in spirit, the belief in the guidance of the church was the founda- 
tion of faith. Thus prior to the Reformation inspired sources 
of revelation besides the Bible were freely recognized. It was 
only when Luther denied the authority of the church, and ap- 
pealed to the Word of God alone that there was felt to be any 
pressing need for defining the exact list of authoritative books. 
In answer to this demand of the Lutheran Reformation, we 
have the test established by Catholicism in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and the doctrine of the inner testimony of 
the Holy Spirit established by Luther and Calvin. 

The Catholic theory can be dismissed here with a word. It 
declares that the voice of the church decides which writings 
were given by inspiration. The church has been the faithful 
custodian of the doctrines of Christ and the apostles, and thus 
can tell us just what books were divinely approved.t_ Catholicism 
thus has a perfectly definite distinction between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. One class of writings has received from 
the church the needed label; the other has not. This decision 
is final; for human judgments cannot be allowed to modify the 
divine pronouncements of the church. If one agrees to the 
major premise of the capacity of the church thus to decide 
questions, this distinction will doubtless seem satisfactory. But 
for one who denies that major premise, it seems like an arbitrary 
way of settling so important a matter. 

Luther proposed a practical test. He was Beer inter- 
ested in the promotion of a vigorous life of justifying faith; 
his main concern was to discover the sources of such faith. 
He did not clearly distinguish between the metaphysical idea of 
an original inspiration on the part of the writer of a scriptural 
book and the pragmatic test of its present power to inspire faith 
in God. The distinction which he actually had in mind was be- 
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tween those writings which have the power to bring to men the 
assurance of forgiveness through Christ and those which have 
no such power. In the application of this test, he uttered his 
famous dictum concerning the “‘strawy” character of the 
Epistle of James. His fundamental interest was the practical 
one of testing the legitimacy of a writing to be called Word of 
God by asking whether it actually did utter the forgiving message 
of God to the soul. But he never applied this test minutely or 
critically. Indeed, he was convinced that the Scriptures, as a 
whole, actually spoke to men with this divine compelling power. 
Calvin elaborated this same practical test into his famous 
doctrine of the inner testimony of the Spirit: “As God alone is 
a sufficient witness of himself in his own Word, so also the 
Word will never gain credit in the hearts of men till it be con- 
firmed by the internal testimony of the Spirit... .. Therefore, 
being divinely illumined by. the Spirit, we believe the divine 
original of the Scripture, not from our own judgment or that 
of other men, but we esteem the certainty that we have received 
it from God’s own mouth by the ministry of men to be superior 
to that of any human judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive 
perception of God himself in it.”? But here again, Calvin was 
more concerned to show that the Bible inherently has actual 
power to convince men without needing to appeal to the authority 
of the church than he was to apply the test which he proposed 
to both canonical and non-canonical literature. Indeed, the 
Reformation test as thus formulated by Luther and Calvin has 
never been actually used as a critical principle by theologians. 
Upon serious reflection, it becomes evident that the consistent 
application of this test proposed by Calvin would wipe out the 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical writings more 
completely than would the most radical conclusions of biblical 
criticism. Does the book of Leviticus speak to modern Chris- 
tians with any such authority as Calvin supposes? Does any 
one try to put it into practice? For the promotion of your sense 
of Christian communion with God would you prefer the Book 
of Esther to Pilgrim’s Progress? If you exclude allegorical 
interpretation, and face the actual message of the Song of Songs, 
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does it surpass Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ in power | 


to assure you of the reality of God’s presence? If we attempt 


to say that in all parts of the Bible we have a definite assurance | 
of the verities of faith which we can obtain nowhere else, we | 
are led into the most hopeless sophistry to maintain our position. | 


Let me quote a sentence from a noted defender of biblical | 


authority as a sample of this “confusion worse confounded.” | 


Says this theologian, “While the record of what is said is correct 
and exact, that which is recorded as being said may not in itself | 
be right ; but it is God’s Word that man said it, though what man | 
was recorded as saying may not be God’s Word.” If this means | 
anything, it means that in some portions of the Bible we have a | 
real revelation from God to the souls of man; while in other 
parts we have truthful accounts, indeed ; but they may be accounts | 
of evil. The only essential difference which remains here © 
between the Bible and other literature is the assertion that in the 
Bible we always have historically accurate statements, while in 
other literature we cannot be sure. But we have to distinguish | 
between religious truth and religious error in the Bible no less | 
than we do in other literature. Just what advantage comes from 
alleged historical accuracy in such a case it is hard to see. | 
In short, the essentially religious test proposed by the re-_ 
formers fails to establish any clear dividing line between the 
biblical writings and those of alleged secular origin. In the | 
Bible, as in other literature, the devout reader finds some things 
which appeal to him with such power that he is lifted into com- | 
munion with God. He also finds things which perplex him, or | 
which even arouse his protest. The imprecatory Psalms could | 
hardly find their way into a modern hymn-book. On the other | 
hand, one feels no sense of incongruity between the Pauline | 


epistles and the Confessions of Augustine. The facts will not |[ 


warrant that distinction between canonical and non-canonical | 
books which Calvin tried to establish on the basis of the inner 
testimony of the Spirit. We have a difference in degree rather | 
than in kind. 

What about the other tests which have been suggested? Can 
we, for example, say that the Bible is infallible, while other 
books are fallible? Nothing is more noticeable than the gradual 
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disappearance of that word “infallible” from present-day the- 
ologies. It is freely admitted by practically everyone today that 
the writers of the Bible shared the imperfect scientific and his- 
torical ideas of their age. The attempt is sometimes made to 
distinguish between the secular and the theological aspects of 
biblical teaching, and to maintain the infallibility of the latter 
even when recognizing the limitations of the former. But critical 
study is making impossible even this distinction. To mention 
but one example: the theology of most of the New Testament 
writers is unquestionably millenarian. Is this theology infalli- 
ble? The conviction is steadily growing among biblical scholars 
that the eschatological beliefs of the first century belong to the 
transient aspects of Christian history. We must, then, recognize 
limitations in the theological thinking of the biblical writers. But 
this means that we have abolished the last distinction implied in 
the word “infallible.” If we may judge from present seadencies, 
the very word will soon be obsolete in theology. 

As to the other external marks by which the unique nature 
of Scripture has been established, these are faring ill in the march 
of scholarship. As we come to know the literary history of 
the books of the Bible, it becomes more and more apparent that 
the traditional beliefs do not rest upon the facts. For example, 
not one of the historical books of the Bible makes any claim to 
have been composed either by special inspiration or by any 
method different from that in common use at the time. The 
historical books of the Old Testament are frankly compiled 
from older sources, and the differing points of view of these 
sources are preserved for us side by side with all their inconsis- 
tencies. It is safe to say that if we did not have a priori the 
notion of a special inspiration we should never dream of attrib- 
iting to the authors of the books of Samuel and Kings any 
unusual equipment for their task beyond that possessed by any 
devout believer in the religious value of the history of his people. 
On inductive grounds why should we deny the unique inspira- 
tion of the Shepherd of Hermas and affirm it in the case of the 
Book of Acts or the Epistle of James? 

In short, those distinctions which theologians have asserted 
to exist between the Bible and other books simply do not exist. 
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If, for example, the lost epistles of Paul were to be found, 
would they now be put into the canon? Certainly not. But if 
they were known to be authentic, it is safe to say that every 
biblical scholar in Christendom would use them exactly as he 
uses the biblical epistles. As a matter of fact, except for the 
somewhat arbitrary decisions of ecclesiastical councils, the Chris- 
tian church has never been able to draw a definite line between 
canonical and non-canonical writings. The not inconsiderable 
number of “doubtful” books on the border line is witness to this 
fact. Nowhere is the real estate of the case more guilelessly 
put than by Canon Sanday in his article on “The Bible” in 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Says he, “If 
we were to try to sum up in a single word the common property 
which runs through the whole Bible, and which, broadly speak- 
ing, may be said to distinguish it from other literature of the 
kind, we might say that it consists in the peculiar energy and 
intensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the writers. A 
general term like this will perhaps best embrace the different 
modes and degrees in which this consciousness manifests itself. 
It is true that in some of the books there is such a shading 
away of degree that it may be questioned whether those particu- 
lar books are rightly included in the canon just as there are so 
many analogous phenomena in some books outside the Canon 
as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly excluded from it. 
It cannot be claimed that the judgment of the Jewish and 
Christian churches is infallible. All that we can say is that it 
is sufficiently near for practical purposes.” 

Dr. Sanday is trying to preserve the old distinction, but is 
compelled by the facts to acknowledge that it cannot be done in 
any absolute fashion. Indeed, on closer view, it is doubtful 
whether the canon of scripture is adequate even for practical 
purposes. Nothing is more conspicuous in our modern methods 
of studying the Bible than to “get the historical background” 
for the understanding of a biblical message. Do we realize to 
what a large extent we are dependent on non-canonical sources 
for our acquaintance with this historical background? What a 
revolution in our knowledge of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment has come from the frank and free use of non-canonical 
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sources to supplement and to correct the representation given 
in the Old Testament! Every fragment of writing which has 
been preserved in the period between the Maccabaean uprising 
and the days of Jesus is eagerly treasured and positively em- 
ployed to help us understand the consciousness and the teaching 
of Jesus. One need only glance at current expositions of Scrip- 
ture to see to what an extent the non-canonical material is em- 
ployed. It is simply impossible for us to understand the Bible 
itself rightly unless we study with equal care non-biblical sources. 

What distinction, then, can truthfully be made between bibli- 
cal and non-biblical writings ? 

Simply this: As the Jewish community attempted to preserve 
for the education and edification of coming generations the great 
historical sources of their faith, they selected the books which 
have constituted the Old Testament, and declared these to be an 
authoritative exposition of the religion of Israel. The Christian 
community in the second century made a similar collection of 
Christian writings for a similar purpose. These two collections 
have been used by Christians for nearly two milleniums and, 
through association with the historic life of the church, have 
gained a place in the knowledge and affection of men which is 
permanent. There is, so far as I can see, no probability that 
the word “Bible” will ever stand for anything except the exact 
collection of books now contained within its limits. As a histori- 
cal fact interwoven into centuries of Christian thinking, and to a 
greater or less degree affecting our own attitude, the distinction 
between canonical and non-canonical writings simply exists. 

Moreover, whatever doubts may exist concerning a few 
minor books, the canonical scriptures contain the greatest extant 
utterances of the biblical period. On the whole, the sentiment 
of every age has approved the religious judgment which de- 
clared these books to be an adequate expression of true religion. 

But, paradoxical as it may seem, the Bible is to remain 
exactly as it is largely because that point of view which de- 
manded a sharp distinction between it and other literature has 
vanished. Interest has now shifted from the documents of the 
Bible as such to the life which produced those documents and 
which they in turn produce. The facts with which we are really 
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concerned are the religious achievements of the people of Israel, 
the life and teachings of Jesus, and the triumphant faith of his 
disciples. We want to come close to that wonderful develop- 
.ment of religious life which gave to the western world its 
religious beliefs and institutions. We really do not care whether 
the information about biblical religion comes from the Bible 
itself or from other sources. Anything which serves to make us 
better acquainted with the prophets of Israel and their religion, 
anything which makes Jesus a more real character to us, any- 
thing which enables us better to enter into the aspirations and 
convictions of the apostolic age we eagerly welcome. We have 
entirely ceased to make any practical use at all of the distinction 
between canonical and non-canonical books. But this change 
of sentiment has come because we are intensely interested to 
know more about the religion which produced the Bible, so that 
we may more intelligently interpret it in the service of the re- 
ligious life today. 

The faith which has been built into our occidental civilization 
and which is a matter of the most vital concern to us all owes 
its origin to two great creative epochs—to the work of the great 
prophets of Israel and to the life and teaching of Jesus and of 
his early disciples. This is not to disparage the tremendous 
significance of such men as Augustine and Luther. But these 
latter men were conscious of trying to purify and restore a re- 
ligion which had its inspiration in the past. The prophets of 
Israel and Jesus made religion to consist in an immediate present 
experience of the living God. There was an originality, a crea- 
tive daring, a universality in what they did which compels men 
since them to become their disciples. There is nothing, so far 
as we know, in the entire history of religion so significant as this 
religion of the Bible. It is this which we treasure above all. 
Without it our spiritual life would be poor indeed. 

Now the religious literature preserved in the Bible contains 
the most important extant material for a knowledge of this great 
transforming spiritual achievement of humanity. As a matter of 
fact, if we were to lose the books of the Bible, there is nothing 
in all the world to replace them. They will always be our pri- 
_ mary sources for an understanding of the great creative origins 
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of the faith which we believe is to conquer the world. But this 
very appreciation of the supreme importance of the biblical faith 
has led us to a keen sense of the fragmentary nature of the in- 
formation preserved in the Bible. What gaps there are in the 
history! How much more we should like to know about the 
faith of the Jews after the passing of the great prophets! 
If we could obtain a full account of the childhood and the pri- 
vate life of Jesus, would it not be of inestimable value for 
us? Our elimination of the older distinctions between canonical 
and non-canonical books has come partially, indeed, from a recog- 
nition of the falsity of theories which have been held concerning 
the nature of the Bible. But the aspect of the matter which too 
often escapes attention is the fact that it is in the interest of a 
deeper desire to know the real power of the biblical faith that 
the barriers have been thrown down. It is because we wish to 
understand better the nature of saving faith that we are dis- 
satisfied to limit ourselves to what the Bible tells us if there are 
any other sources which may amplify our knowledge. It is be- 
cause we recognize that the utterances of the Bible constitute 
only a portion—admittedly the most important which we pos- 
sess, but still only a portion—of the manifestation of the power 
of God in the life of men, that we are eager to cherish every 
other utterance which helps us to understand the nature of such 
a conquering faith. The freer attitude of the modern age toward 
the Bible is thus not the destruction, but the fulfilment, of the 
religion of the Bible. 


Tue Presiwent: We will now take pleasure in hearing the 
second writer on this subject, Professor E. J. Forrester, D.D., 
of Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 

Proressor E. J. Forrester, D.D., then presented the fol- 
lowing paper: 


CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 
NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED? 


My task is not to determine the limits of the Canon of the 
_ Scriptures. The issue is not whether this or that book is 
canonical, but whether any book ought to be canonical. It is 
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not a question as to what is the Canon de facto, but whether 
there is any Canon de jure. If the distinction between canonical 
and non-canonical books can be maintained, then this question is 
settled in the affirmative; but, if that distinction cannot be main- 
tained, then the answer to the question must be negative. 

Discussion of the subject assigned will be presented upon the 
basis of two declarations and an interrogation. 

I. The first declaration is that the line between canonical and 
non-canonical has been, in a measure, indeterminate. 

What is here meant is: (1) that the Canon is the result of 
growth; and (2) that, since it ceased to grow, there has never 
been perfect agreement as to its contents. 

1. The Canon is the result, then, of growth. This is true of 
both the Old Testament and the New. 

a) The growth of the Old Testament is incidentally and un- 
intentionally indicated in the Preface to Ecclesiasticus where 
the whole is spoken of as “the law, and the prophecies, and the 
rest of the books.” Similar indication is given by the New Testa- 
ment in such expressions as that of Our Lord recorded by Luke: 
“All things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the law 
of Moses, and the prophets, and the Psalms concerning me.” 
The tripartite division marked out by these expressions was a 
clearly recognized division, and pointed back, no doubt, to the 
manner in which the Canon came into form. It is highly proba- 
ble that there were three general stages in the process of col- 
lecting and canonizing the writings that make up the content of 
our Old Testament. In this process, the Pentateuch took prece- 
dence, followed, no great while after, by the Prophets, and these, 
in turn, by the Hagiographa—first the Torah; then the Nebhiim; 
and finally, the Kethubhim. 

One of the features of a process like that here outlined is 
indeterminateness. The Canon of the Old Testament did not 
spring instantaneously into existence full-grown, with its limits 
definitely marked out, and its authority fully recognized. 

b) The New Testament Canon, like the Old, came into form 
through a process of growth. The process passed through two 


general stages. At first, the books were circulated separately in | 


different localities—in general, localities for which they were 
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originally intended by their writers. Then they were separated 
from other Christian writings and gathered together in a sacred 
collection. The first of these periods extended for about a cen- 
tury after the death of the apostle Paul, and about three-fourths 
of a century after the death of the apostle john: The second 
period extended into the fourth century. 

2. Since this process of growth was completed, there has 
never been perfect agreement as to the limits of the Canon. 
This statement is intended, of course, to apply to those who, all 
along, have believed in a Canon. 

a) We are upon perfectly safe ground if we elected to fix 
the ad quem of the completion of the Old Testament Canon at 
the advent of our Lord; and pertinent for illustration of the 
alleged lack of agreement are two classes of facts that appear in 
the history of the Canon since that time. 

In the first place, there is the wide difference of opinion that 
grew out of the presence in the Septuagint of books not in- 
cluded in the Hebrew Canon. Whatever may have been the view 
held by Alexandrian Jews as to the authority of their additions 
to the Palestinian Canon, the sequel was that, as early as our 
fourth century, conciliar approval was placed upon these ad- 
ditions; and they now form a part of the sacred Scriptures of 
a large section of Christendom. 

In the second place, some of the books of the Hebrew Canon 
have beeh questioned as to their right to be there. Such doubt 
has been entertained, for example, by Jewish teachers concern- 
ing Proverbs, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Jonah, and Ezekiel. 
As to how much weight is to be attached to these doubts is not 
now the question. The point is that such doubts were enter- 
tained. It is possible that the attitude of Jewish teachers had 
its influence upon early Christian catalogues, e.g., the omission 
of Esther from the list of Old Testament books obtained by 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, in the second century, while traveling 
in Syria. 

b) The ad quem of the growth of the New Testament Canon 
may be placed in the fourth century. By the Council of Car- 
thage, 397 A.D., all the books included in our New Testament 
were recognized as canonical. 
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Some of these books had quite slowly won their way to recog- 
nition, e.g., II Peter, II and.III John, Jude, James, and the 
Apocalypse; and, since that time, one or another of these, at 
one time or another, has been questioned by individuals of im- 
portance, as James, Jude, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, by 
Martin Luther. 

II. The second declaration of this discussion is, that there 
has ever been a substantial Canon of unquestioned right to be 
the norm of doctrine and duty. 

A child grows; and, on account of his growth, there may 
be some doubt with regard to his exact size and weight, on any 
particular day; but there is no doubt about the substantial exist- 
ence that may be weighed and measured. When the child has 
become a man, there are slight fluctuations of size and weight, 
in fact, and also in the report of his size and weight that may be 
rendered by different weights and measures; but the substantial 
fact that the man has size and weight, within limits, cannot be 
questioned. So it is with the Canon. From the time it began 
to take form till now, there has always been a body of literature 
that no sort of skepticism or criticism could dislodge from its 
position of authority as the Word of God. During the period of 
growth, there could be doubt and discussion with respect to 
increments, but never with respect to the substantial body. After 
the process of growth had been merged into maturity, there 
might still, here and there, arise question concerning the exact 
dimensions of the Sacred Corpus; but only that. Indeed, ques- 
tion concerning the exact dimensions to be recognized did but 
emphasize the existence of the body thus to be defined. If we 
have gotten sight of the course which the growth of the Canon 
really took, then it was the Torah, or Law, that first attained 
position of recognized authority. For an indefinite period, it was 
held by Israel to stand alone as sacred and supreme. In process 
of time, the Prophets took their place by the side of the Law, 
though for awhile, slightly below, no doubt, in respect of venera- 
tion. Nothwithstanding this possible difference of position ac- 
corded the Law, there was, nevertheless, no question in the 
Hebrew mind with regard to the sacredness of this enlarged 
Canon. Concerning the admission of some of the books of the 
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Hagiographa, especially Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, there may have been more hesitation than concerning 
others ; and, after they were admitted, there may have been some 
suspicion concerning them—a suspicion reflected, perchance, in 
the doubts and discussions of Jewish doctors in the Christian era. 
But, notwithstanding any such possible hesitation and suspicion, 
there was no doubt or hesitation in Israel as to the de jure 
character of the main body of their Canon thus further enlarged. 
And, what is a fact of supreme importance, Jesus read, and 
accepted, and certified that Canon. Our Old Testament was 
his Bible, that is to say, the books in our Old Testament are the 
books that made up the Hebrew Canon of Scripture when he 
lived and taught in Palestine. All his references to the “Scrip- 
tures” are references to that collection of Books. It may be 
objected that he did not stop to point them out, though he may 
have regarded, some of the books in the collection as not properly 
included. If, for the sake of argument, that position were con- 
ceded, the concession would not touch the point that, in his 
references to the Hebrew Canon as the “Scriptures,” he un- 
questionably indorsed the great bulk and body of that collection 
as the Word of God. 

It may be further said that, throughout the Christian cen- 
turies, whatever additions to the Hebrew Canon, as it existed at 
the Advent, may have gained recognition in some sections, or 
whatever subtractions may have been suggested by individuals, 
the great body of that Canon has stood unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. 

In like manner, with regard to the New Testament, we 
may hold that, though some books were long in winning general 
recognition, and though some books not now in the Canon won 
considerable recognition for awhile, and though individuals have 
risen up to reject some of the books now included, yet, from the 
beginning of the formation of the New Testament till now, the 
great body of those writings have held their exalted position 
without challenge. 

III. The discussion has now brought us to our interrogation. 
The question proposed is: How may de jure canonicity be de- 
termined? 
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The history of the Canon shows that the fundamental factor 
in determining the lines of its growth was the perception of the 
divine in the writings canonized. 

As Moses believed that he was giving to Israel laws re- 
ceived from Jehovah, and as Prophets believed that they were 
speaking to their people the word of God, so Ezra believed that 
he was reading the law of God to the restored exiles and their 
children; and the same spirit that characterized Ezra evidently 
characterized all others who, as his contemporaries or sticcessors, 
may have had any part in giving direction to the formation of 
the Old Testament Canon. 


What was true of the Old Testament was true, also, of the | 


New. To the early Christian Fathers, the surest sign of canon- 
icity of a book was that it was “read in the churches’”—the 
more generally so read, the more certainly to be regarded as 


canonical. To be “read in the churches” was practically equiva- | 


lent to being regarded as divine. Books were read in the churches 


because the divine element in them was perceived. The percep- | 
tion of the divine was fundamental and controlling in the de- | 


termination of the Canon. There is nothing beyond that now 
for determining the de jure contents of the Scripture Canon. 
Our Bible, then, was not made by any external human author- 


ity, such as the declarations of councils. Councils, indeed, pro- | 
mulgated declarations; but these could be no more than ratifica- | 
tions of what already existed. A council could not give true | 
canonicity to any book. Nor could any other human authority | 


give that sort of canonicity. 

Will some man say that the perception of the divine in a 
book is slender and precarious ground upon which to rest canon- 
icity? If he does, the answer is twofold. 

In the first place, whether slender and precarious or not, it 
is the main ground on which our actual Canon rests. 

In the second place, when properly understood, it will be seen 
to be the abiding-ground. It is the response of the divine to the 
divine. It is the Spirit of God in man bearing witness to the 
Spirit of God in Scripture. In all the realm of man’s moral life, 
there is nothing so infallible, and hence so enduring, as that. As 
long as man shall need a revelation, and rule of faith and duty, 
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so long will the Spirit of God be present to testify to that which 
the Spirit of God has given for supreme guidance. 

Does it follow that every man is to make his own Canon— 
every man to decide for himself whether this or that book is 
canonical—every man to determine for himself the limits of his 
Bible? 

Unquestionably that is every man’s right. The right of 
“private judgment” is a right that Protestantism rescued and 
saved to the world. In respect of the Canon, as well as other 
matters, the great hero of the sixteenth-century Reformation 
freely exercised this right. He did so in a way entirely too im- 
pulsive and subjective, basing his rejection of books of the his- 
toric Canon on a principle altogether inadequate. 

While it is the privilege of every man to determine his own 
Canon, yet this is a privilege that one should avaii himself of 
with exceeding caution, reserve, modesty, and humility. I said 
that the great hero and leader of the Reformation exercised it im- 
pulsively. There is great danger of that sort of subjectivity in the 
matter. It is often evident to us that other people are moved by 
their own impulses when they claim to be moved by the Holy 
Spirit. Perhaps it does not occur to us that the same thing may’ 
sometimes be true in our own case. It is a fact, however, that. 
it may be true! 5 

We need to “test the spirits.” Here is a collection of books 
that have been winnowed out of all the world’s countless num- 
ber of books by a spirit claiming to be the Spirit of God, and 
attesting itself as such by countless spiritual wonders wrought. 
The collection thus winnowed out has been approved by a spirit 
claiming to be the same that made the selection. This approval 
has been continuous through centuries. There has been a con- 
tinuity of witnesses and a unity of operation that are simply 
marvelous. The man who proposes to deny the real canonicity of 
any book in this collection, or to add any other book thereto, had 
better consider well whether he is not moved by some spirit 
other than that One who has spoken through the centuries to the 
innumerable host of those who have perceived in just these books 
that divine quality which entitled them to be placed apart from 
all other books. Such is the spiritual attestation enjoyed by 
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our Canon, alteration in it by right of private judgment would 
savor of spiritual egoism and tangential proclivity of pronounced 
character. The man of sober, sane spiritual quality, it seems to 
me, will accept the Canon thus attested, in its entirety, modestly 
recognizing that, while its several parts do not appeal to his 
spiritual nature, all alike, and some of them not at all, perhaps, 
yet his spiritual nature is not universal, and, therefore, a much 
broader ground of appeal than his spiritual nature must be 
allowed. So he will see that the wise thing, the godly thing, 
for him to do is to accept the Canon we have, attested as it is, 
as the true one for universal man, and to go on appropriating it 
as fast as he may be able to grow up to it. 


Tue PresipeENtT: We will now hear the first appointed 
speaker on this subject, President Milton G. Evans, D.D., of 
Crozer Seminary. 


Dr. Evans spoke as follows: 


CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 
NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED? 


To the question as stated there can be but one answer, “Yes.” 
It is a simple fact that there is such a distinction in all great 
ethical religions. All religions that have had their historical 
origin in a person of high ethical aims, and deep spiritual feel- 
ing have preserved their oldest literary memorials by gathering 
them into a single volume, and have ascribed to it a very special 
value in the development of the religious life. The instrumental 
value of such sacred collections is eloquently expressed by 
Tiele: “A wholesome curb was thus placed upon the young 
community, restraining it from too great deviation from its 
original character ; the beautiful traditions of the heroic period of 
their origin, the remembrance of their ‘first love,’ was thus more 
securely preserved; the priceless memorials were therefore 
treasured up with extraordinary care; and people therefore 
deemed it necessary to be constantly occupied with them and to 
interpret them for edification and instruction, as testifying with 
irrefragable authority against the encroachment of abuses. No 
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progress can be permanent unless rooted in the highest develop- 
ment of the past, and this can only be learned from the Scrip- 
tures. If the unbridled fancy of the believer forms all sorts of 
irrational notions about the origin of these Scriptures, through 
which veneration becomes worship and even idolatry, or if a 
reactionary priesthood is jealous for the letter without under- 
standing the spirit, or if the ignorant multitude is satisfied with 
mere sounds, and degrades the venerable heirloom to the position 
of a fetish, yet there will always be some who penetrate more 
deeply into these records, and who there discover the treasures 
hidden from most other people.” 

But the fact of the existence of the records conditions the 
fact of the deeper penetration, and the books as well as the in- 
terpreting persons “contribute the links between a great past and 
an entirely new era.” 

Evidently, then, I am not expected to maintain the fact of 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical writings, but to 
express my views as to the process of how the distinction came 
to be a fact, as applied to the New Testament books, for example. 
Accordingly, I confine my remarks to the New Testament Canon. 
The process of inquiry is purely historical, and the evidence must 
be sought not only in literary remains, but in historical move- 
ments and, when discovered, must be judged by the ordinary 
tests of historical credibility. 

Time forbids discussion of the extent of the Canon at any 
given time in the history of the church, so that I will limit my 
discussion to the probable motives governing its formation. 

The idea of a canon preceded its embodiment in a given 
number of New Testament books. The word Canon discloses 
the idea. In classical Greek xav®v means any straight rod or 
pole used to keep a thing straight or upright. The meaning 
was easily extended to denote a rod used for measuring, eg., a 
carpenter’s rule. Naturally, the word came to be used meta- 
phorically to designate anything that served as a standard of 
comparison. Accordingly, Alexandrian grammarians made col- 
lections from the old Greek authors as models of excellence, 
and called them “canons.” In this usage, the term is synonymous 
with the word classic, that is, in the estimation of teachers of 
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literature, there is a canonical or classical secular literature in | 
distinction from literature in general, as in the opinion of teachers | 
of religion, there are classical or canonical religious writings to | 


be distinguished from other religious books. So that the ques- 


tion, “What makes a book canonical?’ involves some of the | 


problems of the question, “What makes it classical?” 


But the history of the use of the word canon in the church | 
shows that other than merely literary standards must be taken into | 
consideration. In ecclesiastical Greek, the word is applied to the | 
rule of faith; to the decrees of councils, or of the great Fathers | 
of the church; to the collection of the nine odes prescribed by | 
ritual; to the catalogue of martyrs and saints; and to the. 
collection of writings accepted by the church as authoritative. | 
Unquestionably significant is the fact that it was the council of | 
Laodicea, 363 A.D., that first used the word in the sense last men- | 


tioned. Some idea of authority, then, is associated with the idea 


of canonical. To this association the earliest Christians had | 
been accustomed, for they accepted the Old Testament as their | 
theoretical standard of creed and conduct. The earliest fol- | 
lowers of Jesus, of course, accepted his authority, so that after | 


his death, his words became authoritative. For “the Twelve” 


the Canon was their interpreted Old Testament, and the re- | 
membered words of their Lord; but for the converts won by | 


“the Twelve” there was an additional authority, namely, that of 


“the Twelve” themselves. The founders of churches established | 
the members by teaching, by reproof, by correction, and by in- | 
struction in righteousness. For a time, the oral instruction | 


sufficed as standard of belief and conduct, but when this was 
misunderstood or perverted, an explanatory letter supplemented 


oral instruction. The letter was as authoritative as the spoken | 


word, but not more so. It would be cherished by recipients be- 
cause of their regard for the author, and because of its intrinsic 


value in helping them to understand his teaching. It excelled | 
oral instruction only in that it put apostolic teaching in perma- | 


nent form, but this fact of writing in the very earliest years 


guaranteed the permanency of apostolic doctrine, provided the || 
writings should be preserved. It is not strange that in later years, | 
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uncertainty with regard to apostolic authorship was in some 
minds equivalent to uncertainty about canonicity. 

But contemporaneous with the oral and written instruction of 
“the Twelve” was the authority of prophetic teachers in local 
congregations who veiled their meaning in apocalyptic language, 
and often in prophetic ecstasy predicted the speedy fulfilment of 
Christian anticipation. Such teachers were believed to be in- 
spired, and their words were of course as regulative of belief 
and practice as those of “the Twelve.” 

All the while, however, a natural and gradual selective process 
_was going on. Sentimental regard for authors of documents, 
the inherent value of the documents themselves as attested by 
subjective experiences, the normal search of the mind for origins, 
the habit of frequent reading of the apostolic letters and of any 
written testimony concerning the words and deeds of Jesus 
privately and in small social groups, and the habitual association 
of literature frequently read with the worship of Christ on the 
day commemorating his resurrection unconsciously initiated and 
perpetuated a selective process which ultimately helped deter- 
mine the extent of the Canon. The habit, not designedly formed, 
of reading certain books rather than others must itself be ex- 
plained, and in later years justified. 

In the very earliest days of the Christian faith, then, we find 
that the Canon consists of five sorts of authority—the Old Testa- 
ment, the words of Jesus in oral tradition, the oral instruction of 
apostles, apostolic letters, and the utterances of prophetic teach- 
ers. But this was in the earliest days, days of emotion, days of 
rapid growth, days filled with unwonted experiences so varied 
and so numerous that reflective thought was relatively impos- 
sible. But such days have an end. Life becomes monotonous 
again; other experiences arise; new adjustments must be made; 
past and present, and above all, the present must be justified 
to the reason. On this account, the indeterminate Canon of the 
first century of the Christian church was found to be ineffective 
in the second century. Conscious and unconscious judgments 
were formed on its constituent parts. The authoritative found- 
ers of the earliest churches were no longer giving oral instruc- 
tion; ecstatic utterances of prophets had become discounted by 
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the growing conviction that the abnormal in religion is in its | 
very nature temporary; the Old Testament alone proved inade- | 
quate to determine the faith of the church; the words of Jesus | 
had been stereotyped by tradition and put in written form; evan- | 
gelic narratives and apostolic letters had for years been furnishing | 
the material and fashioning the phraseology of catechetical in- | 
structors. So that relatively early in the second century the | 
Canon became more limited, more definite in extent. It consisted 
of the words of Jesus and of the apostolic missionaries preserved | 
both in written and in oral tradition. ) 
At this time a new experience in the church had direct bear- | 
ing on canon formation. Converts from among speculative 
Greek philosophers attempted to interpret Christianity in terms 
of the mental life with which they were familiar. They ac- 
cepted the fact that the new religion was a revelation, a real 
revelation, but only to those that had capacity to transcend the 
normal powers of human reason. It was an honest attempt to 
vindicate Christianity in its character of absoluteness as a reve- | 
lation, but the attempt imperiled the rights of common-sense, 
lifted Chrstianity above the range of universal experience, and | 
cast reproach upon its historical antecedents and conditions. | 
That they wished to link their doctrines with the authoritative | 
founders of their faith is attested by the facts, that it was the | 
gnostic Basilides, who claimed to be a disciple of a certain | 
Glaucias, a reputed disciple of Peter, that wrote the first exe- | 
getical exposition of New Testament books, and that it was 
Marcion, another man holding some gnostic tenets, who first col- | 
lected New Testament writings into a canon, consisting of the | 
Gospel of Luke, in an altered form, and ten epistles of Paul. 
The church was thus challenged to investigate its origin and its | 
authority for its doctrines. Without question, the example of | 
Marcion in collecting books into a group to be the sole source | 
of belief showed his opponents the necessity of collecting and 
defining the limits of writings held to be authoritative. The | 
appeal now was to history, and the issue of the combat between | 
rival doctrines depended on the ascertainment of facts concern- 
ing a literature that both parties claimed represented primitive 
teaching. For example, the Valentinians accepted unhesitatingly 
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the current New Testament writings, but claimed that they had 
traditions that warranted their own peculiar interpretations. The 
orthodox did not accuse the Valentinians of mutilating the 
records, but of perverting them by false exegesis. The heretic 
Heracleon wrote the first commentary on John’s Gospel, which 
is quoted by Origen more than fifty times. He wrote-a com- 
mentary on Luke also, which is referred to by Clement of Alex- 
andria. In short, all disputants appealed to practically the same 
books to vindicate their teaching, and the heretics did not do this 
as a concession to opponents, but as expression of belief. Both 
parties by their form of quotations put the writings quoted on a 
level with the Old Testament. That is, toward the last quarter 
of the second century it became increasingly clear to the church 
that its canon must consist of written memorials of its earliest 
doctrines and practices. That this growing belief did not issue 
in a conviction that would make oral tradition impossible as a 
co-ordinate source of faith is not a surprise to a student of the 
history of religions. Yet the fact is that documents now assumed 
an importance not hitherto accorded them. So important have 
they become that Theophilus of Antioch, for example, can write: | 
“And hence the holy writings teach us, and all the Spirit-bearing 
men, one of whom John says..... ” He also introduces a 
quotation found in I Tim. 2:1, 2 by the phrase “the divine 
word.” Irenaeus’ high estimate of the New Testament is indi- 
cated by his belief that the apostles had perfect knowledge be- 
cause the Holy Spirit had come upon them; and that it was the 
Spirit that influenced Matthew to write the word Christ rather 
than Jesus in chap. 1, vs. 18, of his gospel. For the purpose of 
this discussion the doctrine of the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment books is accepted as “judgment of worth” merely, showing 
the high esteem in which they were held at the close of the second 
century. The conviction of their inspiration, however, did not 
prevent apologists from giving non-theological reasons for stat- 
ing what books they held binding and assigning motives for their 
choice. Accordingly, from the writings of Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian, we can discover the tests for ac- 
ceptance or rejection at the beginning of the third century. The 
writer of the Muratorian Canon insists on the fact that the writ- 
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ers were qualified historians. Serapion of Antioch, ca. 190, 
testifies to the ability to discriminate between true and false 
apostolic writings (Eus. H.Z. 6:12). 

Irenaeus appeals to the fact that “we have learned from none 
other the plan of our salvation, than from those through whom 
the gospel has come down to us, which they did at one time 
proclaim in public, and at a later period, by the will of God, 
handed down to us in the Scriptures to be the ground and pillar 
of our faith” (adv. Haer. 3:1). To remove objections to the 
validity of the testimony of Mark and Luke, he states that Mark 
handed down in writing what Peter preached, and Luke re- 
corded in a book the gospel Paul preached. 

Tertullian says: ‘We lay it down as our first position that 
the evangelical instrument has apostles for its authors to whom 
was assigned by the Lord himself this office of publishing the 
gospel. Since, however, there are apostolic men also, they are 
yet not alone, but appeared with apostles and after apostles; 
because the preaching of disciples might be open to suspicion of 
an affectation of glory, if there did not accompany it the authority 
of the masters, which means that of Christ, for it was that which 
made the Apostles their masters. .... Of the apostles, there- 
fore, John and Matthew first instil faith into us, whilst of 
apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterward.” He then 
insists on the incredibility of Marcion’s gospel, and the credi- 
bility of Luke’s, because of the latter’s relation to Paul (adv. 
Marcion 4:2). In Book 4:4, Tertullian shows that where each 
side claims the true gospel, that one has the true gospel, who 
has the more ancient, and in the following chapter, he proceeds 
to show that Luke’s is older than Marcion’s, and adds: ‘The 
same authority of apostolic churches will afford evidence to the 
other gospels also, which we possess equally through their means, 
and according to their usage—I mean the gospels of John and 
Matthew—whilst, that which Mark published may be affirmed 
to be Peter’s whose interpreter Mark was” (adv. Marcion 4:5). 

Concerning the heretics that rejected the Book of Acts, Ter- 
tullian writes: “Of so much importance is it for them not to have 
any proofs for the things which they maintain, lest along with 
them there be introduced damaging exposure of those things 
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which they mendaciously devise” (Praes. adv. Haer. 22). The 
Acts was accepted because its historical contents were conceived 
to be indispensable to the church; and its historicity vouched for 
by the fact that Luke was its author (Irenaeus, adv. Haer. 
3:141; 3:13:3; Tertullian, adv. Marcion 4:2). Tertullian tells 
of a forger caught in the act of writing spurious apostolic 
literature, and of his confession of his motive (de Baptism 17). 

The reason assigned, then, for accepting the historical books 
was belief in their trustworthiness in matters of fact. But in 
contest with heretics, apologists appealed to written records for 
doctrine as well as for facts. Accordingly, Tertullian writes: 
“Now, what that was which they preached—in other words, what 
it was which Christ revealed to them—can, as I must here like- 
wise prescribe, properly be proved in no other way than by those 
very churches which the apostles founded in person, by declaring 
the gospel to them directly themselves, both viva voce, as the » 
phrase is, and subsequently by their epistles. If, then, these things 
are so, it is in the same degree manifest that all doctrine which 
agrees with the apostolic churches—to those wombs and original 
sources of the faith—must be reckoned for truth, as undoubtedly 
containing that which the churches received from the apostles, 
the apostles from Christ, Christ from God” (Praes. adv. Haer. 

21). Then he proceeds to show that the apostles were safe 
transmitters of the truth, because instructed by Jesus, and honest 
in carrying out their mission. In this connection, he mentioned 
only Peter, John, and Paul. We now see how the epistolary 
literature ought to have apostles for its authors, while the his- 
torical might have disciples and apostles. In accordance with 
this belief, Clement of Alexandria receives Hebrews, and regards 
Paul as its author; while Tertullian rejects Hebrews, and re- 
gards Barnabas as its author (de Pudicitia 20). At the close 
of the second century, then, the historical books were accepted, 
while the epistles do not form a closed collection, for there is no 
agreement as to the certainty of apostolic authorship. 

But it is to be noted that neither of these tests affected the 
Apocalypse. It was not historical, nor could it be said to con- 
tain apostolic doctrine; but its character as prophetic and apoca- 
lyptic must have tended to increase its popularity, since such 
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writers were held in high esteem, e.g., Shepherd of Hermas and | 
the Apocalypse of Peter. There must be some line of demar- | 
kation, and as actual fact authorship was the accepted test. The | 
Muratorian Fragment says that only the apocalyptic writings of || 
apostles can claim the character of ecclesiastical official docu- | 


ments. 


single reason for accepting all its books. 


All it cared to know was that the books it received were | 
those that believers of past time judged to be valuable for teach- | 
ing Christian doctrine and building up the Christian life. The ~ 


Thus far in our discussion we have not been able to assign | 
exact values to the various motives at work in the process of || 
canon formation, but we have seen that the church had no | 


collection received at this time would form a natural standard | 


by which to judge all claimants for equal rank. 


At the beginning of the third century, then, the historical | 
canon was closed. The struggle was over the admission or || 


exclusion of epistolary and apocalyptic writings. henceforth, 
the formation of the Canon was a process of contraction and 


expansion; for the list we know the church had not definitely | 
decided upon is as follows: Hebrews, James, II Peter, II and | 
III John, Jude, Apocalypse of John, Shepherd of Hermas, 
Apocalypse of Peter, Epistle of Barnabas, the two Epistles of | 


Clement of Rome. 


During these years, it was discovered that historical criticism | 


made it necessary to assign some other reason than apostolic | 


authorship for accepting a doubtful book as canonical, and the 
reason assigned was either the authority of the past or the con- 
tents of the book itself, its response to the Christian experience 
of the reader. For example, Origen writes concerning Hebrews: 
“If I give my opinion concerning Hebrews, I should say that the 
thoughts are those of the apostle, but the diction and phraseology 
are those of some who remembered the apostolic teachings, and 
wrote down at leisure what had been said by his teacher. There- 
fore if any church holds that this epistle is by Paul let it be 
commended for this. For not without reason have the ancients 
handed it down as Paul’s. But who wrote the epistle, in truth, 
God knows” (Eus. H.E. 6:25). Here he plainly distinguished 
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between his own critical judgment, and that of the consensus of 
antiquity, and shows his willingness to allow the latter to be 
decisive. For in the thirteenth homily in Genesis, he considers 
the servants of Isaac that dug wells the eight writers of the New 
Testament, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, James, Jude, and 
Paul. In the seventh homily on Joshua he allegorizes the trum- 
pets used at Jericho. Adding the trumpets mentioned, Matthew, 
Mark, James, Jude hold one each; Luke holds two; Peter two; 
John five; and Paul fourteen. 

Likewise Dionysius of Alexandria defers to the judgment of 
others in estimating the value of a book, and seems willing to 
allow his hesitancy to wound the feelings of others to be a 
sufficient reason for not rejecting a doubtful work. Concerning 
the Apocalypse he writes: “Some before us have set aside and 
rejected the book altogether, criticizing it chapter by chapter, and 
pronouncing it without sense or argument, and maintaining that 
the title is fraudulent... ... But I could not venture to reject 
the book as many brethren hold it in high esteem. But I suppose 
that it is beyond my comprehension and that there is a certain 
concealed and more wonderful meaning in every part..... And 
I do not reject what I cannot comprehend, but rather wonder 
because I do not understand it..... Therefore that he was 
called John I do not deny. And I agree also that it is the work of 
a holy and inspired man. But I cannot readily admit that he was 
the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James, by whom 
the Gospel of John and catholic epistle were written. For I 
judge from the character of both and the forms of expression, 
and the entire execution of the book, that it is not his” (Eus. 
H.E. 7:25). Dionysius accepts an apocalypse on other grounds 
than its authorship, viz., pure sentimentality. At the close of 
the third century the church had not yet finally decided upon 
the list of books it regarded authoritative. However, at the very 
beginning of the fourth century, the Diocletian persecution must 
have led the church to a closer definition of the canon than any 
it had hitherto made. This persecution aimed to destroy its 
sacred books. The persecutor knew what books he wanted, and 
the persecuted knew what books must be retained. Since some 
gave up books of no consequence, as if they were of consequence, 
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and so escaped punishment, while at the same time retaining the 
sacred writings, the opposition of those that had keener con- 
sciences was aroused. Soon a schism arose in the church and in 
the controversy it became necessary to decide what writings could 


be harmlessly delivered to the inquisitor and what ones had to | 
be kept at all hazard. This led to closer definition of the extent | 


of the Canon. While we may conjecture the process, we have 
no proofs of the result, except that it did not effect a closed col- 
lection; for Eusebius was imprisoned in this persecution, and 
we have his testimony for the state of the Canon at the time he 
wrote his church history. 


Eusebius endeavored to search the past for facts concerning | 


the Canon. He amassed his literary sources with conscientious 
care, with a view to reaching certainty. “And, when all is done, 
the most positive result to which he comes, is still uncertainty, 


and an uncertainty so great that he gets confused while making a | 


statement of it.” That is, in the first quarter of the fourth cen- 


tury, it was discovered that ecclesiastical tradition could not be | 
taken as reason for accepting or rejecting a disputed book, for | 
there had been no uniform usage, and if Eusebius had allowed | 
usage to be the test he would have esteemed the Shepherd of Her- | 


mas, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Apocalypse of Peter more 
highly. 

Often in history an extraneous and seemingly incidental event 
has determining power in the direction of the unfolding of a 
process. Such an event was Constantine’s order to Eusebius to 
prepare fifty copies of the Bible for the use of the church. This 
was in 332 A.D. While we do not know what books Eusebius 
had bound together to form the Bible, we may well believe that 
this order of Constantine had more to do with defining the extent 
of the Canon than Eusebius’ learned and painstaking discussion. 

From the middle of the fourth century onward there appears 
a force in the process of canon-making that was unconsciously 
at work much earlier, and which had become increasingly effect- 
ive as the church increasingly exaggerated the value of external 
unity. This was the formal decisions of councils and the lists of 


celebrated teachers; but the lists drawn up by Cyril of Jerusa- | 


lem, Athanasius, Amphilochius of Iconium, Gregory Nazianzus, 
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and Epiphanius do not agree. Nevertheless, the Trullan Council, 
held in 692 A.D., sanctions all these lists, notwithstanding their 
inconsistencies. The Canon is closed in the East. 

The progress in the West is practically the same, Rufinus 
depends on tradition for his judgment. After giving the list 
found in our New Testament, he adds: “These are the books 
which the Fathers have comprised within the canon, and from 
which they would have us deduce the proofs of our faith.” If 
Rufinus found uniformity of tradition, it must have been the 
tradition subsequent to Eusebius, for that historian did not find 
uniformity in his day. Rufinus’ appeal is to external ecclesiastical 
authority, rather indefinite in its nature, yet of sufficient weight 
to command unquestioning assent. Of like nature is Augus- 
tine’s test of canonicity. ‘The authority of these books has 
come down to us from the apostles through the succession of 
bishops, and the extension of the church, and from a position 
of lofty supremacy, claims the submission of every faithful and 
pious mind” (Contra Faustus, II. 5). Just why every faithful 
and pious mind should submit to the rather indefinite authority 
of the past is not clear, when the bishop imagines a possible 
equality of the authorities, one issuing from “the greater number 
of churches” and the other from “the churches of greater author- 
ity.’ His academic discussion based on investigation of the past 
left the Canon as unsettled as the decision of the Trullan Council, 
but his commanding influence in the West, combined with that 
of Jerome, led the third council of Carthage, in 397 A.D., to give 
a list of New Testament books. If the pious Augustine felt that 
faithful and pious minds ought to be submissive to the past, it 
is not strange that the council of Toledo, held in 400 a.D., con- 
demned certain books, and when they continued to circulate in 
spite of the decree, Pope Innocent I, in 405 a.v., wrote a letter 
to the archbishop vehemently denouncing the interdicted books 
and enumerating the books that ought to be received. The judg- 
ment of the influential Augustine was ominous, for ‘in 632 the 
Fourth Council of Toledo threatened to excommunicate those 
who would not receive Hebrews. The threat was aimed at the 
Arian Goths who had but recently adopted the orthodox faith. 
Here is an interesting situation. Professedly the Canon was 
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conceived to be the rule for testing doctrines, this council made 
a doctrine the rule for judging the Canon. That is, the test of 
_ canonicity is the response of the book itself to the conscience of 
that part of the church that deems itself in the right, i.e., ortho- 
dox. It matters not whether the response concerns an ethical 
ideal, or a doctrinal statement, the principle is the same. It was 
the principle of Calvin, who theoretically cut himself loose from 
historical investigation by asserting, “It is necessary therefore 
that the same Spirit, who spake by the mouths of the prophets, 
should penetrate into our hearts, to convince us that they faith- 
fully delivered the oracles which were divinely intrusted to 
them’; and of Luther, who practically denied the validity of 
one of the earliest known tests for the evangelic narratives, viz., 
apostolic authorship, when he wrote: “There too is the touch- 
stone for testing all these books, when it is apparent whether or 
not they insist upon what concerns Christ, since all Scriptures 
ought to show Christ. That which does not concern Christ is not 
apostolic, though Peter or Paul should have written it; on the 
contrary, that which preaches Christ is apostolic, even if it should 
come from Judas, Annas, Herod, and Pilate.” 

But the too subjective tests of Calvin and Luther, however 
true they may be, and however implicit in the decision of the 
Council of Toledo, were practically set aside by that council 
itself, for it expected that its decision should determine the belief 
of the recently incorporated Gothic population just because it 
was its decision. Hitherto the question of the Canon had been 
one of historical inquiry, but this did not and, from the nature 
of the case, could not effect a closed collection acceptable to all 
the churches everywhere, both East and West. The attitude of 
the Council of Toledo was ominous for the West. What the 
authority of ecclesiastical tradition, or the authority of the appeal 
of the books either in doctrinal content or ethical ideals, could 
not do must be done by the vote of a council dominated by some 
commanding personality, or perhaps by the mandate of a pope. 
The last alternative came in time, but it took time. It was not 
until 1441 A.D. that Pope Eugenius repeated the list drawn up 
by Augustine. Papal sanction was thus given to a definite collec- 
tion. But the long debate in the Council of Trent concerning 
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the Scriptures shows that the judgment of Eugenius had not 
been taken very seriously. It had not effected a closed canon. 
It was only after a protracted debate that even the Council of 
Trent dared to enumerate the books to be accepted and to pro- 
nounce its anathema on those denying the validity of the list. 
The words with which the theological faculty, the Sorbonne, in 
1526, condemned Erasmus, “It is no longer right for a Christian 
to doubt concefning these,” ic., books sanctioned by usage and 
by the judgment of the church, sound like an echo of Augustine’s, 
“The authority of these books .... claims the submission of 
every faithful and pious mind.” But whether right or not, 
Christians of both the Roman Catholic and of the Protestant 
faiths do doubt, and they doubt because they deny that eccle- 
siastical organization of any sort, whether a single democratic 
group of believers, or a social or intellectual aristocracy, or a 
theocracy having an earthly executive, can determine by vote or 
encyclical what has not been determined by antecedent provi-' 
dential guidance; and they justify their doubts by appeal to the 
records of Christianity which a guiding Providence has pre- 
served. 

This rapid survey of motives at work in perpetuating cer- 
tain books and in separating them from others to be guides of 
faith and conduct shows that we cannot assign exact values to 
any of them, and that motives varied in intensity according to the 
vicissitudes of the occasion. For this reason no single theory 
of the development of the Canon can be exhaustive; no single 
set of motives was dominant all the while. The history of 
canon-formation is too complex for easy solution. But this is 
true of every historical process that has issued in a product of 
world-wide value, because always in history four forces are ever 
operative and no assignable value can be given to any one of 
them, narnely, the conditioning cause of social heredity, the in- 
strumental cause of environment, the historically originating 
cause of human free will, illustrated in commanding leaders of 
thought and action, and the final cause of a controlling God who 
directs all to the accomplishment of his purposes. 

The facts are, then, first, christendom has its canonical books 
as distinguished from non-canonical; second, the reasons for the 
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distinction cannot appeal with equal force to all Christians; nor 


can all the discovered reasons combined convince some Chris- | 


tians, who nevertheless are controlled by the idea of canonicity ; 


third, all Christians, however they may differ in assigning values | 


to the historically conditioning and originating causes, agree in | 


the immediately final cause, that the Scriptures are able to make 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Jesus Christ, “that 
the man of God may be complete, completely furnished to every 
good work.” 


Tur Presipent: We shall next have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from Dr. A. J. Dickinson, of Birmingham, Ala. 


Rev. A. J. Dickinson, D.D., then spoke as follows: 

The excellent papers to which we have listened have intro- 
duced us to two points of view from which this question may be 
studied, that of the scholar and that of the practical worker in 
the ministry. In my own charge I have a great variety of senti- 
ments as to how much Scripture is canonical. Some thus hold 
only a few verses, others several books, a few twenty or more; 
but I doubt if anyone holds all the books as canonical in his 
own life and thinking. 

What then is canonicity? You may say that it is that quality 
in the writing itself which gives it commanding power over the 
life and thinking of its readers in normalizing his mind and con- 
duct in his culture of the Christian life; or you may say it is the 
method by which a writing functions in life for its normalization ; 
or you may treat it as a matter of ecclesiastical dogmas and 
theological formulas for scholars to discuss and contend over. 
But as a matter of fact the present canonical writings came to 
be canonized as a solution of a problem of Christian culture, 
and that same process is still going on all over christendom. In 
China and Japan the Scriptures are as yet not canonized to any 
great extent; nor is the process complete in our own land, or 
finished in any of us. One can hardly be said to recognize a 
writing as canonical, until he gives it normative functioning in 
his life. 

I want to go behind the papers and the discussion so far and 
ask the question, How did these writings first come to be what 
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they are, and receive recognition as canonical functionaries in life 
for Christians? When we speak of “infallibility,’ most people 
do not know what we mean, and doubt whether we do our- 
selves. “Inspiration?’ Yes, we all believe in inspiration, 
whatever it is. A friend of mine listening to a discussion about 
the deity of Jesus, replied, ‘““Why certainly, I believe in the deity 
of Jesus, in all of its forms!” He believes that Jesus is more 
than any dogma about Jesus. The Bible is much bigger than any- 
thing any of us have ever thought about it. Let us then study 
the genesis of these canonical writings, and possibly there we 
may find the warrant for their canonization. 

Here are a set of writings which very early got to be recog- 
nized as competent to function in the culture of Christian life 
in the way we call canonical. How did they get to be such? 
The first thing Jesus did was to canonize the Old Testament 
Scriptures in his kingdom by giving them a Messianic interpre- 
tation and application, so that they were for the purposes of his 
religion practicaily new books, capable of producing that new 
type of religion and character, and in a new way promoting fel- 
lowship with God and Christian living in the world. He modern- 
ized the Jewish Scriptures, as he did everything else in life. He 
was the world’s greatest Modernist, and oriented life as no man 
may ever hope to do; and that such was the mission of his king- 
dom he taught that traditionalist seeking him as “a teacher come 
from God.” But he also supplemented this modernized Scrip- 
ture with a vast volume of deeds and teachings and manifesta- 
tions of himself during his ministry. He spent much time in 
showing his disciples how the new Bible and these things from 
his life were mutually and reciprocally related; and in his visits 
to them between his resurrection and ascension he was specially 
careful to show how the things of his ministry were in fulfilment 
of the Scriptures, thus linking his life to the messianized Scrip- 
tures. 

Equipped with this new Old Testament and their personal 
firsthand knowledge of the things of Jesus, the disciples from 
the very first instituted “the apostles’ teaching,” and all new 
converts continued steadfastly therein. The references in the 
Acts to this “apostles’ teaching” seem to me abundantly to bear 
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out the opinion that it consisted in the things of Jesus in the 
light of the messianic Scriptures. The process by which this 
teaching was conducted is expressed by the Greek word which 
we have borrowed in our word catechize, and it clearly refers to 
oral instruction. About the year 52 A.D. Paul writes to the Gala- 
tians: “Let him that is catechized in the word communicate 
unto him that catechizes in all good things,” showing that by 
that time the work was a well-recognized service in the church 
of sufficient value to be compensated for in material things. 
About a year later the author of Acts tells us that Apollos came 
to Ephesus having already, probably at Alexandria, been cate- 
chized in the way of the Lord; and he taught accurately the 
things concerning Jesus. The preface to Luke tells us that that 
gospel was specially arranged that it might enable its reader, 
Theophilus, to know the correctness of the things wherein he had 
been catechized. So I take it from these references that it was 
very early the custom in churches to have their members cate- 
chized accurately in the things of Jesus by competent teachers. 
Paul says he had rather speak intelligently five words with a 
view to catechizing others than ten thousand in a tongue (I Cor. 
14:19), where he clearly has in mind the education of people 
in the messianic life through the teachings of Jesus. Thus . 
through oral tradition the things of Jesus were circulating, being 
ministered by eye-witnesses of the word. Paul says he so re- 
ceived the facts about the Lord’s Supper, and so taught them to 
the Corinthians; and in the same way he got his gospel of the 
death, burial, and resurrection (I Cor. 15:1-11) ; but in both of 
these he refers to the facts in a summary way, as though they 
were too well known to need full and detailed repetition. In the 
letters to Timothy at a later time we meet with a word “the 
deposit,” which everywhere refers to something put on deposit 
with Paul or Timothy. “O Timothy, guard the deposit, turning 
away from the profane babblings and oppositions of knowledge 
which is falsely so called” (I Tim. 6:20) ; “I know him whom I 
have believed and am persuaded that he is able to keep my de- 
posit against that day. Hold the pattern of sound words which 
thou hast heard from me. That good deposit guard through the 
Holy Spirit which dwelleth in us” (II Tim. 1:12-14). And 
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just below he refers to the catechetical process, saying, “The 
things which thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to teach 
others also.’ It seems to me that the “deposit” here referred 
to is to be found in the body of oral propaganda of the things of 
Jesus which Paul as a teacher was accustomed to give his cate- 
chumens; and now having assumed a very definite and fixed 
content it is in danger of being corrupted by the intrusions of 
gnostic legends especially in view of his own pending death; 
but he so knows Jesus in whom he has trusted as to be persuaded 
that he will guard it against the evils of the day of his death. 
He calls it the “pattern of sound words,” which term he later 
defines as “even the words of the Lord Jesus”; and possibly the 
deposit here referred to was some body of the teachings of 
Jesus. So then the working Bible of the first century was an 
oral one circulating from lip to ear, a word nigh thee in thy 
mouth and in thy heart. The working Bible of christendom 
always has been that written on men’s hearts and on their minds 
engraved ; and it is such even today, when every Christian has in 
his pocket a copy of the word printed on paper. Christianity 
is not dependent on a book for its propaganda, and never has 
been; for it cannot be engraved on tables of stone or written 
with ink, but on tables that are hearts of flesh are the things of 
Jesus written with the Spirit of the living God. 

Now, the Canon for this oral gospel was the version, or ver- 
sions, of it by the firsthand witnesses of the things themselves. 
The teachers got from these firsthand ministers of the word 
courses of catechetical instruction, which they in turn committed 
to their pupils, who also became teachers of it; and so each 
course circulated over christendom, and to be corrected and au- 
thenticated resort must be had to the original firsthand witness 
for it. These catechetical courses went on through the first cen- 
tury into the second and third; and until this day most men get 
their knowledge of the things of Jesus through courses of oral 
instruction. But oral propaganda is always open to corruption 
and perversion, and needs some canon by which it may from 
time to time be restored to its original accuracy and form. Jesus 
was himself the Canon of gospel truth while he lived, and to him 
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his disciples resorted for this service. After his departure those 
who had been eyewitnesses of the gospel matters in question 
were the canonical agencies for the teachers. But before these 
eyewitnesses passed away Luke tells us that “many took in hand 
to draw up a narrative (diegesis), concerning those matters fully 
established among us, even as they delivered them unto us who 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” 
The word diegesis means telling a thing through from end to 
end, a relating in full; and in this context refers to the writing up 
of the courses of catechetical instruction of the several schools. 
A teacher, not an eyewitness to what he taught, would write his 
course down for reference to keep him from going astray; and 
so the diegesis of that teacher was canonical for him and his 
pupils from the first. Thus a writing came to have canonical 
functioning for the oral gospel, and Luke is careful to tell us 
that great pains was taken by the writers of these diegeses to 
have them accurate “even as they delivered them who from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word’; and 
so the written diegesis soon superseded the eyewitness as the 
Canon of the oral gospel because both gave the same testimony 
as to what the facts were. Thus the Canon of the things of 
Jesus passed from persons to writings that accurately represented 
those persons. Research into the sources of our gospels bids 
fair to recover for us some of these diegeses, for they were 
clearly written out of them. My own study leads me to believe 
that we have portions of two of them in Mark, of five in 
Matthew, of five in Luke; while John is a compilation of many 
small courses written separately very early, but collected and 
published from Ephesus at the close of the first century. I never 
have been able to see how it was possible for John, with all this 
literary activity going on, to sit silent with these precious things 
of Jesus in his mind for more than sixty years and not put them 
on papyrus; and I am persuaded from my studies of the Fourth 
Gospel that he did no such thing. These diegeses got to be 
recognized and received as canonical because they were specially 
and with great care written for that office in the church. 

But some, like Theophilus, had received more than one course 
of catechetical instruction; and therefore needed more than any 
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one cf these diegeses to verify his knowledge. It was as though 
he had been to Crozer Seminary and taken several courses 
(laughter), and President Luke, being solicitous lest he might 
not keep all these courses accurate in his mind in view of the 
many vagaries arising, examined all things accurately from the 
first in many of these diegeses and arranged them in such order 
that they might be useful to this learned Christian gentleman in 
verifying his more extended course of catechetical teaching. So 
the larger orderly gospels came to be written out of the previous 
smaller diegeses, and superseded them as canons for the oral 
propaganda. For the same purpose and in the same way Matthew 
and Mark came to be compiled, and received for canonical func- 
tioning. =: 

After the first generation of Christians passed away, nothing 
more can be added to the oral gospel, and much is being sifted out 
for various reasons; and although the publishers of the Fourth 
Gospel say that there are many other things which could have 
been written so that the world could not contain the books, yet 
it may be doubted whether these things that Jesus did could 
even then have been authenticated or reproduced with accuracy. 
At any rate, so far as we can recover the secondary gospels, the 
uncanonical ones, even in the second century, they add nothing 
of value to what we already have in the canonical ones about the 
things of Jesus. So the answer to our question, How did these 
canonical gospels get to be such and be so recognized in the 
church, is that they were originally made for that very purpose 
and contained and attested what was already canonical in chris- 
tendom as the things of Jesus to be taught for Christian edifica- 
tion. 

But a moment remains to speak of the epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse. I am coming more and more to believe that what we have 
in the so-called epistles of the New Testament are not single 
letters written at one sitting on one occasion addressed to a 
single situation in the several communities; but rather each of 
these so-called epistles is a compilation of letters written on differ- 
ent occasions to meet different situations with different ends 
immediately in view. In Romans we have four theses and two 
letters, in Corinthians we have in the first collection of Paul- 
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Sosthenes letters ten and in the second collection of Paul- | 
Timothy letters four; in Galatians we have three; in Ephesians | 
two; in Philippians three; in Colossians two; in Thessalonians | 
two in the first collection written from Corinth and three in the | 
second written from Ephesus; in I and II Timothy several with | 
interpolations by Timothy when he put them in shape for publi- | 
cation; in Titus three; in Hebrews a thesis interpolated with | 
practical exhortations when published; in I Peter three letters; | 
in II Peter three; in I John several letters by John to his former | 
catechumens, and in the Apocalypse seven smaller ones put to- | 
gether to make the present book. I do not know anyone who | 
could stand this announcement except the Baptist Congress | 
(laughter), but I hope it will not affright you; for I can bear wit- 

ness that if further study of these writings shall bear me out in 

this theory of their origin, I shall be able to present credible evi- | 
dence that these collections were canonical from the first, were 

collected.and authenticated for that purpose by their authors at 

the instigation of the several churches. You will find these sup- | 
posed original letters in the several collections differentiated in 
the American Revised Version by breaks in the text at the points | 
where the compilation passes from one to the other. That either 

I or II Corinthians is one letter, written at one time, to meet a| 
single situation, would imply a complexity of schisms, heresies, 

scandals, disorders existing in the church at Corinth at one and 
the same time such as history furnishes no parallel. That the> 
apostle at Ephesus in constant communication with Corinth} 
through reports, messengers, etc., sat silent and allowed such a. 
situation of incredible complexity of disorders to grow to the? 
point of breaking up the church before he put forth any ade-} 
quate effort to correct it is incredible in one who had on him the? 
care of all the churches. But if these epistles are collections of 
letters as is indicated by the breaks in the text of the American} 
Revised Version, we have here a series of unfolding situations 
each of which the apostle met with proper and remedial counsel| 
as it arose; which is a theory much more in keeping with the 
analogy of history and the apostle’s well-known care for the 
churches, According to this theory the several component letters! 
or theses were originally written to regulate life in a special situa- 
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tion by the apostle and had canonical function for that special 
situation; but they were found by the churches to have a value 
for normalizing life beyond this, and so got to be read in the 
church for general edification in the public worship. They would 
originally have been written on letter papyrus, but soon that brittle 
material would become torn and broken in use and thé letters 
would be copied on the more durable parchment by a professional 
scribe. This was probably done during some subsequent visit 
of the apostle to the church, and he authenticated the parchment 
of collected letters by adding his salutation in his own hand as 
over against that of the scribe. So these writings were made 
from authoritative materials for canonical purposes, and were so 
received by the church collecting them from the first; and in 
Romans we have the Canon of the apostle to Rome, in Corin- 
thians that of the apostle to Corinth, etc. Early in the second 
century churches generally exchanged copies of their collections ; 
and toward the middle of that century each church had a full © 
set of them and they were in turn collected into “The Apostle,” 
or the Pauline Canon. But we are not now concerned about the 
Canon of the New Testament, but only the canonicity of the 
several writings therein. The several writings got their com- 
petency to function canonically for the promotion of Christian 
life from their several authors and compilers, who specially made 
them for that office in the culture of messianic living. No eccle- 
siastical authorization ever canonized these writings by its arbi- 
trary decree; for the canonization of these writings preceded 
the church in this sense of the word. No one examined to see 
whether these writings were “infallible” before putting them to 
-canonical use. They found that these writings were useful as 
tools for the culture of religious life in keeping one in normal 
religious health, and so used them as a part of the Christian 
cultus. The question before us, Whether we shall now do away 
with this tool for the culture of Christian life, is to be answered 
in the negative; because we have no other source for authenti- 
cating the things of Jesus. If someone will write a better Scrip- 
ture, and a fuller and more adequate exposition of the things 
of Jesus and the messianic religion, then we might consider dis- 
carding this for that. But even then the distinction would be 
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all the more pronounced. The biblical writings will never loose 
their normative functioning in cultivating the messianic life, nor 
their position as canonical writings in the Christian cultus, for 
the simple reason that no other writings ever can be what they 
are in this connection, or do for the world what they do. 


Tue Presiwent: This closes the appointed writers and 
speakers. We shall now have the very great pleasure of hearing 
from Dr. George H. Ferris, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia. 


Dr. Ferris: It seems'to me that a great deal of confusion on 
this subject arises from lack of a clear distinction as to what we 
are trying to discover. If a canon is a straight-edge, a measuring- 
rod, a standard, it will not do for us to get our attention so fixed 
on the measuring instrument that we utterly forget the thing we 
are trying to measure. That is precisely what men do continually 
on this question. A yard-stick is a canon, but you cannot meas- 
ure a gallon of Standard Oil with it. 

In the early days of its history the church may be trying to 
realize certain definite objects. Ata later period its aims may be 
totally different. Under those circumstances its canon will change. 
No doubt the first literary canon the church possessed was what 
Papias called the “oracles of Jesus,” a collection of “sayings” 
made by Matthew. The object of such a canon is purely ethical. 
There is another canon to be discovered in our New Testament. 
It arose from the apologetic necessary to the gospel while ex- 
panding in Jewish circles. It endeavored to prove by genealo- 
gies, and Old Testament quotations, that Jesus was the son of 
David. That this canon was totally different from the one that 
made use of the stories of the Virgin Birth is evident. The 
two are contradictory. The former goes back with a human 
genealogy of Joseph to David. Surely such an argument would 
have been of little avail if those who heard it had not believed 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph. It is very evident that this 
question of a canon is a complicated one. Different interests 
arise in the gradual progress of the Christian religion. ‘There 
1s a period of missionary expansion. There is a period of the 
development of dogma. There is a period of church centraliza- 
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tion. Each of these periods will have its canon. We can go 
farther and say that each of these periods will play a part in 
the production of that literary landmark called “the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Let us be concrete. .(Laughter.) Dr. Evans says we must 
be concrete. I will take a passage from the New Testament: 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Suppose you and I were to get into a discussion over the question 
of the Trinity. We both recognize the Gospel of Matthew as 
part of our Canon. We are both well-read in it, are scholars, 
and are devoted and careful readers of the text. We write 
ponderous volumes in the course of our discussion. Future ages 
pick up our volumes, and read our discussion, but not one refer- 
ence do they find in our writings to that particular passage con- 
taining the Trinitarian formula of baptism. What conclusion 
would be drawn from that? Could future ages possibly con- 
clude, if they were assured of our sincerity and ability, that this 
formula was in the text originally? Now this is precisely what 
a modern schoiar has done, not only with this Trinitarian formula, 
but with other important and crucial passages in the New Testa- 
ment. It is in the first number of the Hibbert Journal, and is 
a very careful and scholarly piece of work. It is entitled, “Doc- 
trinal Modifications of Scripture,” and is by Mr. F. Conybeare. 

If we grant this concrete case we see what a problem we have 
when we begin to talk about a canon. It is manifestly very un- 
fair to take a body of literature that has been carefully edited, 
and reverently guarded for ages and ages, and compare it with 
another group or class of writings that were rejected, saying, 
“Show us anything in the latter equal to the former.” How 
do we know that this was the condition originally? If the rejected 
books do not measure up to those that were accepted, and they 
do not, have we a clear case on that ground? 

We know why some of the books were rejected. The Shep- 
herd of Hermas, for instance, a book, from which the early 
church drew inspiration when it was conquering the world, was 
rejected because of its “Adoptionist” tendencies. It lent aid 
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to those who believed that Jesus was the son of Joseph, adopted 
at his baptism to be the Son of God, when a voice called from 
heaven, “Thou are my beloved son; this day have I begotten 
thee.” The Gospel of Peter was rejected because it could be 
used to bolster up the heresy of Docetism. Serapion recom- 
mended it to the churches in his diocese. We have recently be- 
come more familiar with it, and many scholars hasten to add 
that it contains nothing that would add anything to our Canon. 
How do we know that it did not contain things originally that 
were incorporated into the gospels as we now have them? How 
do we know that the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” did not 
contain passages that were appropriated by an expanding doc- 
trinal church? 

You see we are in confusion here because we do not keep 
clearly before our minds what we are trying to measure. What 
wonder that mixed motives crept into the production of our 
New Testament! I know two men in this Congress who sat 
up rather late last night in a discussion of the relation of faith 
to pragmatism. Do we believe in a thing because it works, or 
does it work because we believe in it? A most interesting and 
fascinating question! No doubt confusion on this matter existed 

in the minds of those ecclesiastics who helped us to get our New 
Testament. 

‘So this matter of a Canon cannot be disentangled from con- 
ditions that existed in the first two Christian centuries. One 
thing is becoming more and more clear. The New Testament is 
not a doctrinal Canon. As a measure of what men ought to 
think today it must be rejected. I cannot see but that idea has 
been riddled by everyone who has preceded me on this platform. 
But the idea of the New Testament as a canon in another 
sense, has not only not been riddled, but never can be until we 
can take from it one supreme, sublime, incomparable Person- 
ality. That is the true Canon. Up to that life we must bring 
our lives. By the ideals, the thoughts, the purposes of that sub- 
lime and overshadowing Personality we must measure our miser- 
able standards, our low desires, our unworthy ambitions. In 
this sense the New Testament is a Canon, and in no other. 
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THIRD DAY 
Afiernoon Session 


November Io, 1910 
4:00 P.M. 


THE PRESIDENT: The topic for this closing session of the 
Congress is “Christian Experience as Testimony for Truth.” 
The first writer upon this topic, Rev. Charles W. Daniel, D.D., 
Atlanta, Ga., is not here; we do not know for what reason. 

We shall now have the pleasure of hearing from Professor 
Charles W. Gardner, D.D., of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES W. GARDNER, D.D., then presented the 
following paper: 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AS TESTIMONY TO TRUTH 


I understand the whole phrase “Christian Experience as Testi- 
mony to Truth” to mean the value of this experience as evidence 
that the objects of Christian faith and aspiration exist in the 
sphere of external reality, and that man is guided, redeemed, and 
transformed by spiritual forces which exist independently of 
him and act upon him from without. I take it that the crux of 
religious philosophy is today indicated in the following ques- 
tions: Is the spiritual universe a construction of the idealizing 
faculty of man—that is, is it simply and only a system of ideals 
evolved from within? Is religion a way of life based upon be- 
liefs which man evolved wholly from within as a means of forti- 
fying and heartening himself in the struggle for existence? Is 
religious experience merely the reaction of man’s ideals upon 
himself? Or is there a great person, God, whose being transcends 
the human sphere and who, in the human sphere, works upon 
and within man for his salvation? If I mistake not, these ques- 
tions roughly mark out the real battle-line of Christian apolo- 
getics today. 

Now, how much value has Christian experience as attesting 
the view indicated in the last question? Its value as evidence of 
the objective, external existence of the objects of Christian faith, 
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and of the actual coming of redeeming influences from that 
sphere into the life of man, will, in the last analysis, stand or fall 
with its value for the uplift, enlargement, and strengthening of 
human life. In other words, I maintain that if Christian experi- 
ence is of value to man in the struggle for existence, and for 
better existence, its testimony is, by the same token, valid for 
the external reality of the objects of Christian faith, and for the 
operation from without of redeeming forces upon man. 

Christian experience may be taken to mean either the isolated 
crisis of conversion, or the believer’s whole conscious life as de- 
termined by his faith, or the life of society as fashioned by the 
Christian faith. It is well understood that the only way to test 
the value of any single experience is to try to fit it into a larger 
context of experience, and the ultimate test of its value is to 
see how it fits into the largest possible context of experience. 

The value of the conversion experience is to be found by 
relating it to the whole experience of an individual life. If the 
total experience of that life is made richer and more satisfy- 
ing by it, its value is demonstrated. If the individual life thus 
enriched adds to the richness and satisfaction of general social 
experience—that is, if social relations are improved, made more 
stable and righteous progression by it—then its value is estab- 
lished in the highest court. 

Does a man’s belief in the objective personal existence of 
God, the acceptance of Jesus Christ as “God manifested in the 
flesh” and the ordering of life according to his principles lift 
the life to a higher ethical plane, and make it a more helpful 
force in the lives of others? Few will have the hardihood to 
deny that it does. Fortunately we are here in the region of 
facts, and facts that are open to the observation of all. Chris- 
tianity has made its way in the world and survived many vast 
changes and some very radical revolutions in the intellectual and 
social life of mankind, simply because it has met this test suc- 
cessfully. It is “fruitful for life,’ to use a phrase of the la- 
mented William James. It is useful; we need it, both in the 
individual and social life; human experience, if we eliminate the 
Christian factor from it, would be fearfully impoverished; the 
fundamental values of life are imperiled, if not entirely lost, 
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without it. But note that Christianity can perform this most 
important function in human life only on the assumption that the 
objects of faith attested by Christian experience are objectively 
real. If God and the whole realm of spiritual persons and forces 
are simply and only the creations of man’s idealizing faculty, | 
would a genuine Christian experience be possible after that fact 
was discovered? I trow not. A man might theoretically work 
out how such a thing would be possible, but practically it would 
soon become apparent that he was simply trying to lift himself 
over the fence by tugging at his boot-straps. 

But in taking this indirect method of validating the testi- 
mony of Christian experience are we not treating it in a differ- 
ent way from that in which we treat other forms of experience? 

Is there not given in the experience itself an immediate in- 
tuitive apprehension cf the extra-human reality of the objects of 
faith which the subject himself cannot doubt and which forms 
the basis of an entirely credible personal testimony? Is not our 
apprehension of God in religious experience as valid and trust- 
worthy as our apprehension of the world of things in our every- 
day experience? 

In answer to this question two things are to be considered: 

1. If we assume that there is an immediate apprehension, or 
intuition, of God in Christian experience, it must, nevertheless, 
be granted that the world of things certainly does force itself 
upon one in ordinary experience in such a way as the spiritual 
world does not in Christian experience. The reality of things 
is obtrusive. Things crash through our doubts of their reality 
and assert themselves in our experience as God does not. Explain 
it as you will, it is easier to maintain a doubt of God’s objective 
existence than it is to maintain a doubt of the objective exist- 
ence of the material world. Perhaps this may be due in part 
to the fact that the experiences in which we seem to have an 
intuitive consciousness of God’s existence are more rare than 
the experiences in which we have an intuition of the material 
world. Perhaps it may be due also in part to the fact that the 
power or function of spiritual intuition is not so highly developed 
as the senses with which we perceive things. It certainly is. 
true that with the continued repetition of those experiences in. 
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which God seems to be immediately apprehended the conviction 
that the apprehension of him is real in the objective sense grows 
proportionately. Is it not an example of the law that the con- 
tinued exercise of a function increases the assurance and ade- 
quacy with which the function is performed? In this way it 
comes to pass that the saint attains to a certainty of his immedi- 
ate fellowship with God which is of the same kind and approxi- 
mately of the same degree as the certainty of his fellowship with 
men and his contact with things, and asserts it with the same 
dogmatic assurance; while another man who has had no similar 
experience, and whose training inclines him to be critical of such 
experiences in others would probably attribute the saint’s con- 
viction to illusion or auto-suggestion. The testimony would have 
little or no weight with him. 

The immediate apprehension of God as an objectively real 
person does not belong to the class of general, common experi- 
ences, shared by all alike, such as the apprehension of men and 
things; and does not, therefore, form the basis of a testimony 
which is valid and convincing to all men alike. For example, if 
there were a question whether a certain man was living or 
whether a certain mountain was in existence, and you were to 
say “I saw the man in question and know that he is living,” or 
“T have seen the mountain and know that it exists,” men every- 
where who had confidence in your personal integrity would, as 
a matter of course, believe your testimony ; because the testimony 
is based upon a use of faculties possessed and used by men gen- 
erally and attests a fact which belongs to a class of experiences 
common to men everywhere. But if you should say, “I met 
God in my private devotions and talked with him, and he with 
me, and I know that he exists,” your testimony would not carry 
an equal conviction to minds generally; because it is based upon 
the exercise of a power which, if it be possessed by all men, is 
certainly but little used and attests a fact which does not belong 
to a class of experiences generally common to men. This does 
not, by any means, imply that the experience would be unreal or 
illusory, but it does impair the universal convincing power of the 
testimony. To the subject of the experience, the talk with God 
may be as real as conversation with a human friend, but testi- 
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mony to communion with God would not carry as much weight 
in a court of law as testimony to conversation with a man for the 
reason that it does not carry equal weight among men generally. 
Christian experience is a peculiarly intimate, personal, subjec- 
tive, private, and singular form of experience, and in some essen- 
tial respects it is absolutely impossible to communicate it at all. 
I incline to the view that in Christian experience a man may 
have an immediate intuitive perception or apprehension of God 
as a real, objective being; but it is unquestionably true that 
direct testimony to his objective existence is felt by men gener- 
ally to have less force than testimony of the same person to the 
existence of material objects or human beings. The convincing 
power of testimony is conditioned by the experience of those 
whom the witness seeks to convince. 

2. It nevertheless needs to be said that testimony based upon 
Christian experience is not fundamentally different from testi- 
mony based upon other more familiar and general forms of 
experience. 

Everyone acquainted with the literature of the subject knows 
that it has been demonstrated that the world of things which 
seems to us so real, so objective, so independent of us, and which 
obtrudes itself upon us in such a dictatorial way, is in fact “a 
world of meanings” constituted by the mind itself as it reacts upon 
stimuli; of which stimuli the mind can give no further account 
at all, for the obvious reason that it cannot go out of itself to 
see what these stimuli may be apart from itself. The modes 
of reaction upon stimuli are conditioned by the constitution and 
habits of the organism, and these in turn by previous experiences. 
There is a very true sense in which our world is constituted in 
and by our experience; but this is true of the material world as 
it is of the spiritual. 

Now, is that world of things real? Theoretically, many men 
question its objective reality, but, practically, everybody agrees 
that it is real. 

In the first place, that world, as it appears to us, is given to 
us by several organs of experience. The senses are so many 
organs of experience which agree with and confirm one another 
and together give us the world of things as it appears to us. 
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Working together upon the various stimuli that come to us, they | | 
construct that world of images, ideas, or meanings which we are | 
so invincibly persuaded is a substantially true rendering of a | 
world of objective, external reality. The eye, the ear, the touch, 
and so on, supplement, correct, and confirm each other ; and it is, 
perhaps, partly in this that testimony concerning things and | 
human beings has the advantage of testimony concerning spirit- | 
ual realities that transcend the senses. Have we a plurality of 
organs with which we can immediately apprehend God? It. 
seems not. Can we apprehend him immediately in more than | 
one mode of experience? I grant that this is open to question; | 
but there is no question that we apprehend things and human 
beings in several sense functions which correct and confirm one 
another. We need not wonder then that there is in the mind of 
the subject a note of absolute certainty as to his experience of | 
things which he does not have as to his experience of God; and 
that testimony based upon these types of experience has a differ- 
ent force in the minds of others, somewhat as the testimony | 
of several agreeing witnesses is stronger than that of a single | 
witness. 
But look a little closer and you see that those modes of ex- 
perience which we call the senses are not fundamentally differ- | 
ent in kind from that which we may call spiritual intuition. The | 
senses do not, in themselves, yield any surer guaranties as to the 
reality of their objects than does the spiritual intuition. How 
do we know that their reports are really to be credited? They 
must be tested, they must be “tried out,” they must be put to the 
proof in a larger context of experience. After all, our confidence 
in them grows out of the fact that we find it safe and advan- 
tageous to trust them. It is hazardous in the extreme not to 
trust them, not to act upon their reports of things. Cultivate 
skepticism as to their veracity, and you and your skepticism will 
reach a speedy end together. Knowledge is but tested belief. If 
modern psychology has done nothing else it has demonstrated 
that. And to the same test the Christian apologists appeal. 
When Christian experience renders its solemn testimony to the 
objective reality of God and the spiritual world, how shall we 
determine its trustworthiness? The answer is simple: Try 
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it; put it to the test, if you will, in your own experience. But if 
that seems to you an unfair condition, if it has the appearance 
of requiring you first to believe a thing in order to see whether 
it is worthy to be believed, then let the test be changed in form, 
if not in principle. Over and over again the ethical value of that 
experience has been demonstrated in the lives of men. No matter 
how scientifically cold a man’s blood may be; no matter how con- 
fused or uncertain he may be as to the value of religion to him- 
self, he cannot give a successful and unprejudiced account of the 
evolution of human society without attributing to this type of 
experience a high function in the conservation and development 
of the great social values. He cannot deny that the great ma- 
jority, if not every one, of those great spirits who have stood 
out above others in moral grandeur and self-sacrificing devotion 
to the cause of humanity have cherished this experience as a 
fountain of inspiration in their lives. If it could be made certain 
today that Christian experience, with all the ethical values to 
which it gives the vitalizing sanction and the transcendental 
realities to which it bears witness, is only a dream and illusion, 
the most serious scientific minds of our generation would be 
among the first to gasp with dread of the practical consequences. 
It may be that the disastrous result of unbelief in the transcen- 
dental realities attested by Christian experience would not be so 
suddenly obvious as that of unbelief of the testimony of the 
senses to the objective, material world. But the fact that the 
result would be worked out by less obvious causes and in slower 
processes surely does not mean that it would in the long run be 
less disastrous. When once a man has attained to a genuine 
appreciation of the higher values, he perceives that they take up 
into themselves all the values of life. Lower things cease to have 
any value except as related to them. A pig’s life is satisfactory 
to a pig, put what man would not choose the alternative of 
annihilation rather than be turned into a pig? Strike down the 
highest values of life, and for those who have reached the level 
of those values, you have destroyed all that makes life worth 
the living. Man has, in some way, risen, or been lifted, sufficiently 
high to look through the window of Christian experience into 
a world of supersensible realities and infinite values. If he must 
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sink again, and permanently, to the level of the senses, and that 
divine vision be stricken from his brain as a mere dream, surely 
there are many who would then desire to sink even lower and 
be folded in the darkness of oblivion forever. Indeed it is a 
significant fact that the philosophy which maintains that the 
testimony of Christian experience is illusory, points logically to 
the illusory character of all objective existence, and tends to 
reconcile its adherents to a destiny of personal extinction. The 
testimony of Christian experience is valid because it is vitally 


connected with those values which make life itself a thing to be | 
prized. Christian experience bears the same credentials as other | 


modes of experience, though in a writing not so universally legi- 
ble. It certifies the existence of the objects of faith by funda- 


mentally the same method as the senses certify their appropriate | 
objects; and the reality of the objects of Christian faith, accord- | 


ing to the modern theory of knowledge, logically stands or falls 
with the reality of the world of men and things. To live at all 
means to believe in men and things; to live the largest life means 
to believe in God and the trustworthiness of those experiences 
in which he seems to enter our lives to lift them to higher levels. 
Illumined by that experience all of life is glorified as a leaden mist 
is turned into a golden splendor when steeped in the light of the 
rising sun. 


THE PRESIDENT: Owing to the exigencies created by the 
railroad time-tables many brethren have been compelled to leave, 
and we shall omit the part of our program entitled “closing 
words.” _ 

This brings to an end the program of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Baptist Congress. The pastor of the church, I believe, 
desires to make an announcement before adjournment. 


_ Rev. Dr. M. Asuzy Jones: This is not the close of the 
Baptist Congress. The Baptist Congress will adjourn until this 
evening at 8:30 to the Albion Hotel, and all the visitors are very 
cordially invited to the banquet to be held at that hotel. 


THE PRESIDENT: I am going to ask Rev. A. J. Dickinson, 
D.D., of Birmingham, Ala., to lead us in the closing prayer: 
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CLOSING PRAYER 


Our Father, we offer thee thanks for the pleasures which we have 
enjoyed during this meeting of this Congress; and now as we go each 
his way, we ask thee to rededicate our hearts to thee. Take our minds 
and use them for the advancement of thy kingdom. And we pray thee 
that thy love may cover the earth with its blessings, and that we may grow 
in it and enjoy all of it until we come to meet thee face to face: through 
Jesus Our Lord. Amen. 
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Notre.—The fall session of 1891 was transferred to the spring of 1892. 
This left the year 1891 without any report. 
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PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


1. The object of the Congress is to promote a healthful 
sentiment among Baptists through free and courteous discussion 
of current questions by suitable persons. 

2. The work of the Congress shall be subject to the control 
of a General Committee of one hundred members or more. The 
Committee shall be composed of persons who have consented to 
contribute five dollars or more annually toward the expenses 
of the Congress. 

3. The General Committee shall elect a permanent Executive 
Committee of fifteen persons residing in or near the City of 
New York, at the meetings of which Executive Committee any 
_member of the General Committee may be present and vote; 
and to this Executive Committee shall be intrusted, except as 
may have been already provided for by the General Committee, 
entire control over the public meetings—e.g., determination of 
the time and place, the number of days and sessions each day, 
selection of the presiding officer, the topics, the appointed writers 
and speakers, the provision for volunteer speakers, and rules of 
discussion. The Executive Committee shall also secure a full 
stenographic report of the proceedings, and funds to meet any 
other necessary expense. P 

4. A Secretary shall be elected, who shall also be Secretary 
of the Executive Committee, and of the public meetings, the 
expenses of whose correspondence, etc., shall be met by a tax 
levied by the Executive Committee upon the General Committee. 

5. The General Committee shall meet in connection with the 
public meetings, and when called together by the Executive 
Committee. 

6. The Executive Committee shall secure the appointment of 
a Local Committee in the city or town where a public meeting 
is to be held, which shall provide a suitable place for the Congress, 
entertainment for the officers and appointees of the Congress. 
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7. Any member of a Baptist Congregation may become an | 


Annual Member of this Congress, and thus be entitled to all its 
privileges, and to a copy of the published proceedings, by the 
payment of the sum of two dollars. 


RULES OF DISCUSSION 


1. The Chairman of the Congress shall be appointed by the | 


Executive Committee, and on all points of order his decision 
shall be final. 


2. Any member of a Baptist Congregation who, by sending | 


his card to the Secretary, shall signify his willingness to speak 
on the topic under discussion, may be called upon by the 
Chairman. 

3. All writers and speakers shall take the platform, address 
only the Chair, and confine themselves to the subject assigned 
for the occasion. 

4. No person shall speak twice on the same subject. 

5. Readers of papers shall be allowed twenty-five minutes, 
appointed speakers’ twenty minutes, and volunteer speakers ten 
minutes. The Secretary shall notify all participants by stroke 
of the bell three minutes before, and also at the expiration of 
their time, beyond which no one shall be allowed to proceed. 

6. No paper shall be read in the absence of its writer, nor 
shall any paper be printed in the proceedings except it has been 
read at the meeting. 


7. No resolution or motion shall be entertained at the public 
conferences. 


EXPLANATORY 


The Secretary has edited sixteen volumes of the Proceedings 
of the Baptist Congress and has never before felt that it was 
necessary to offer an apology or explanation in connection with 
the issuance of any volume. This year, however, owing to the 
inability of the stenographer to meet the exacting requirements 
of this task, an unusual burden has been laid upon the Secretary. 


* Appointed speakers must not use MS, the object of their appointment being 
to encourage the volunteer discussion which follows their addresses. 
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It is even possible, owing to the gaps in the stenographer’s work, 
that some addresses will be found missing. It is hoped that 
this may not prove to be the case, but as an entire address by 
a member of the Disciples denomination was not referred to in 
the notes of the stenographer, and as the error was only acci- 
dentally discovered by the Secretary, this explanatory note is 
supplied to save the possible suspicion of intentional discourtesy. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BAPTIST CONGRESS 
FIRST DAY 


First Baprist Courcu, ATLANTIC City, N.J. 
Afternoon Session 


Tuesday, November 14, 1911 
3:30 P.M. 


Dr. A. W. Batrey: It gives me pleasure to introduce to 
you the President of the Congress, Mr. H. W. Merrill, secretary 
of our Y. M. C. A. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: Members of the Congress: I appreci- 
ate the honor which has been given me at this time. Like 
every citizen of Atlantic City, and particularly those interested 
in religious things, I have been looking forward to the meetings 
of this Congress, and I am sure there is a rich blessing in 
store for me because of this opportunity to serve you. You 
are invited to sing hymn No. 669, “The Church’s One Foundation 
Is Jesus Christ Her Lord.” 

r (Hymn.) 


PresipENT Merritt: The opening prayer of the Congress 
will be offered by Dr. Colman of Buffalo: 
(Prayer.) 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the richness of the provision 
thou dost make for the welfare of thy children. Thou hast ordained that 
the earth shall bring forth provision through which our physical nature is 
renewed day by day, and thou hast given to us spiritual opportunities through 
which our spiritual life is advanced, and among the chief of these aids to 
spiritual advancement is that Word which thou hast placed in our hand. 
But we know that just as the earth must be tilled in order that the harvest 
may come, so we must search the Scriptures in order that we may find out 
the truth that the Scriptures impart, and we thank thee that thy servants 
are doing this more and more as the days go by in the endeavor to find out 
that which is written in the volume of the Book. We thank thee for the 
various agencies and opportunities in the world today, for the church at 
large, for the Bible classes, for the young people’s societies, for the Christian 
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associations, and we thank thee for this Congress, with its wonderful history | 
running through many years. We know that there has been much interest- | 
ing discussion and light has been thrown on portions of thy word, and now, | 
as thy servants come from various parts of this land, and as they come 
_ representing the branches of the church which have seemed to be strangers, | 
we thank thee for the union that manifests itself now, and we hope it may 
go on, until it may realize the perfection of the prayer of our blessed Lord, 
when he prayed that his followers might be one. We ask that thy spirit 
may be marvelously manifest. May there be no word uttered that shall | 
wound the feelings of any, and as the result of our meetings in the form in 
which we gather, may there be a handclasping of those who have hitherto 
walked in separate ways. | 
Hear us as we pray for a blessing on the city in which we gather. May 
it be known throughout the length and breadth of Atlantic City that here 
a band of Christian men have gathered that they may throw light on the | 
blessed Word of God. Help us to live as those who know that for every 
word we must give an account to thee, and may we feel when we come to 
the end of life that we have tried according to the measure of our ability, to 
do faithfully the work thou hast given us to do. We ask this, with the 
pardon of sin, in Jesus’ name, Amen. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: I want to present to you, at this time, 
one of the leading pastors of the city, Rev. H. M. Gesner, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. | 


Rev. H. M. GesNER: Mr. Chairman, Members of the Baptist 
Congress: I stand before you this afternoon in the unenviable 
position of a substitute. If you have ever been a substitute you | 
know what it means. Iam the stopgap, the makeshift, the second | 
fiddle, and it is I whom you are to hear instead of the first 
violin, I am not Hon. A. B. Endicott. Add about ten inches | 
to my girth, six to my height, a goatee, and a heart as big as | 
a woodchuck, and I would be a good imitation. To explain | 
his absence, he saw some of the subjects you are to discuss and 
as he is an old, dyed-in-the-wool Presbyterian, it made him so | 
ill, he took to his bed. Therefore, he is unable to be with 


| 


you. ) 


While I cannot welcome you with the felicity and grace 
born of long experience, which the Judge has, I have the same 
sincerity in wishing and saying welcome to our city, and 
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in wishing that you may fully partake of all the good 
things which we have in the city by the sea. We have good 
things here. You have just heard one of them (indicating 
President Merrill) a moment ago. We have good air, none 
better in flavor, from France, far-off Spain, Congo Free State, 
just happens how the wind blows, and how far it comes. We 
have more good water than perhaps any other city on the coast; 
more ozone, so the doctors say, in the air. We have good 
hotels, and if you are stopping at them, you know I am right. 


_ We have good streets, good churches, good citizens. We have 


good, honest, sincere men and women. We have good Baptists. 

We have some bad things, but what is the use of looking for 
them? If you look for the good things in this city you will not 
have time for the bad. We are glad to have an influence of this 
kind in our midst. We are glad to have a meeting here of church 
people, that is not for examination, for questioning, inter- 
rogation, nor criticizing, nor inquisition, but for the friendly dis- 
cussion of certain fundamental questions. The very purpose that 
brings you here is a good thing for our city. I feel perfectly safe 
on this platform, because I can sense the friendly spirit in which 
you come. People are willing to take the ipse dixit of any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, and for a penny they are willing to buy ideas, 
and for ten cents an argument, when if they knew the men, they 
would not give anything at all for them. It is old, very old, the 
charge made against the people of God—as old as the days of 
Isaiah: “Israel doth not know, my people do not think.” You 
have no trouble with a church when it thinks. Only when it 
points the finger of accusation, and when the mob follows, against 


‘one whom some leader has stirred up. If people will think, the 


church is safe. When you come to think on these subjects it is 
a blessed thing. How good it is to discuss these questions and 
see them from a different viewpoint. A man can only see straight 
on, he has not eyes in the back of his head, his viewpoint is lim- 
ited; there is never a thing which has not two sides. Every sub- 
ject has two sides; even a sheet of paper has two sides. Unless 
you know something about the other side you don’t know all 
you ought to know. If my faith only rests upon what seems even 
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to me a tottering foundation, and I do not know the other side | 
of the question, if that is the only reason I have for belief, I | 
think I then have one solid reason for investigating. The man | 
who has no reason for his belief beyond the ipse dixit of some | 
authority is the man who has a poor reason. It is right for us | 
to think about these things. Truth is like light. Truth is like | 
life. You see it now in the tiniest insect that grows, you see it 
in the flower and you see it in the tree, you see it in the mam- | 
moth. It is life, life in each instance. So it is with truth. While 
a man may say I have a truth, or “see this for a truth,” there is | 
no man who has all the truth. You may have monopolies on | 
money, or corners on corn, but thank God, never corners on truth. 
How congenial are the themes which you are to discuss! May you | 
enjoy yourselves and profit physically, mentally, morally, spiritu-_ 
ally, and go home glad that you came, and desiring to come 
again! (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MERRILL: The Baptists of this community desire 
to present a welcome, and this will be given by Dr. Birney S. 
Hudson, pastor of this church. 


Rev. Birney S. Hupson, D.D.: Mr. President: This Bap- 
tist Congress has been formally welcomed in other places twenty- 
eight times. It is no mimicry that at this time welcome is_ 
expressed to assure this gathering that Atlantic City opens her 
doors gladly to those interested in things which bring us together | 
today. 

We rejoice in your coming, too, because, as assembled, we 
represent the triangle of Baptist forces. We hope, however, in 
the coming of comity and unity, the triangle may be made a 
straight line and a united bold front may be more able to take | 
strong hold of the world’s work. 

We meet in a city which represents all phases of life. We | 
have here the serious and the light; those seeking business suc- | 
cess and health and pleasure; those in comfort and in distress; | 
the cultured and the crude; the righteous and the unrighteous. | 

It is from such assemblages as this that beneficence for the 
hapless, and inspiration for the sluggish, and conviction for the 
doubter have been realized in various periods of man’s history. 
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_ From such bodies have influences gone forth that in their course 
_ have meant the better meaning of life for all classes. It is here 
too that every man has opportunity to answer to the hope that 


is in him, 

An ancient politician asked the question, “What is Truth?” 
Whether he asked in seriousness or cynicism, the question has 
been remembered by every serious soul. That is the question we 
taise today. It was asked yesterday. It will be pronounced 
again tomorrow. If we can answer it or discover its answer 


___ satisfactorily for ourselves happy shall we be. 


The effort of ecclesiasticism has been to answer the question 
ex cathedra, Intelligence and original research undo the con- 
tentment and conceit of all such presumption. 

Unity of thought will never be realized by the decrees of 
councils. It has been tried ad satietem. 

Our pleasure today is to discover our fellow’s independent 
thinking, and not only his conclusions, but also his habits of 
thought and his mental processes, and his soul behind it all. 

If we find ourselves thinking alike we will have cause indeed 
for self-gratulation. If we differ, we will cheer each other while 
going in solitary paths and pray that he who is afield from our 
standards may eventually see the error of his way. 

There is no party spivit among us. We are disciples of a 
faith which insures utmost liberty. We seek truth discovered, 


| about to be discovered, and even undiscoverable. We have a 


right to investigate, with the instincts of the philosopher or sci- 


_ entist, any field wherein data may be found. 


The Baptist Congress is the most Baptistic institution on 


earth. If liberty of conscience and freedom of speech are con- 
_ sidered principles of our cult then have we found them idealized, 
for now is the opportunity for us to declare ourselves. If any, 


however, believes he has said the last word upon any subject, let 
him beware, for some other fellow may then take up his side 
of the cube with a new inscription or hieroglyphic upon it. There 
is no finality to truth, to any open-minded seeker, uniess he can 
fathom the Infinite. The seeker after truth takes comfort, if, 


together with intellectual harmony so far as he has gone, his 
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soul, his subjective life whispers to himself that he is going the 
right way; if he has the assurance that he need not retrace his 
steps. 

This church has heard all types of preachers, orthodox and 
heterodox, the philosopher and the evangelist, the great and the 
small, and they sincerely tell every man they have enjoyed his 
message. They are ready to hear anything if sincerely spoken, 
and courteously discard the whole if it doesn’t taste good. This 
is what you are here for. We should be sorry if you did not 
eschew as their judgments may direct, while declaring a genuine 
pleasure in knowing what others think and feel. 

You are welcome, brethren, to say what you please. This 
is what you are here for. We should be sorry if you did not 
carry out your mission. We will not be shocked, we will con- 
sider. 

Every welcome to Atlantic City must in some way or other 
mention our beach and Boardwalk, to be complete. We need 
only to mention them. You will do the rest. They are not 
as important, however, or as interesting as the sessions of the 
Congress. 

Let us know if we can do more for your comfort or happi- 
ness. We are wise here with the wisdom of experience. We 
are glad you have come. We have multitudes of as noble people 
as dwell upon the planet to welcome you. We also have prob- 


lems as stupendous as fall to the lot of students of the well-being 


of the race. One of our problems is the fact that multitudes of 
religious people come here and drop their religion as they cross 
the drawbridge. 

We need more and more the assemblages of serious students 
of the problems confronting man. We are in the midst of them. 
Let us, together, seek a true philosophy of truth, a better knowl- 
edge of the:means by which we may save the race from sin, to 


a discovery of mankind’s best selfhood in the spirit of the God | 


of all truth, whom we seek that we may serve, 


Tue PrEsIDENT: The response to these addresses will be | 


made by Rev. Dr. Henry M. Sanders, chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 
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Rev, Henry M. Sanpers, D.D.: Mr. Chairman: It was the 
farthest from my expectation when I entered this place this 
afternoon that I should be called upon to perform this service 
and to take the place of Dr. Gessler to whom it is assigned on the 
program, but who has been unavoidably detained from this first 
session of the Congress. I labor under the additional disadvan- 
tage of not having heard the first address of welcome, but I 
assume it was as generous and cordial in its greeting as that 
of the pastor of this church. So it is a pleasant and easy task 
to say how greatly we appreciate these hospitable words. Atlantic 
City is certainly an appropriate place for a meeting of Baptists. 
We read of another company of the same denomination who 
met at a certain town “because there was much water there.” 
There is enough of that element here to satisfy the most rabid 
Immersionist. Matthew Arnold speaks of the ocean as the “salt, 
unplumbed, estranging sea.” But we hope we shall here have 
discussions that shall be fresh, interesting, and unifying. 

Dr. Hudson has admirably expressed the aim and spirit of 
this Congress. Our one purpose, our sole function has been, for 
now nearly thirty years, to present a forum where able, earnest, 
reverent men might discuss questions that are current and im- 
portant—sometimes even burning and insistent. The Congress 
itself does not espouse any particular set of opinions. Its friends 
and supporters embrace all schools of thought and “wings” in 
our denomination. Among these, and especially those of the 
Executive Committee, whose duty it is to choose the topics and 
select the writers and speakers, are to be found conservatives as 
well as liberals, as these terms are generally used. The object 
of the Congress is strictly limited to providing a platform to 
which shall be brought the best that is to be said on all sides of 
the subjects discussed. It is our earnest and most determined 
policy to get the strongest and most representative men of all 
parties to present their views. Each individual participant is 
alone responsible for his utterances. Our aim is affirmative, not 
negative; constructive, not destructive. 

The Congress believes that things new and old are to be 
brought out of the treasury of truth; that new wineskins ought to 
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be provided, when necessary, for new wine. It seeks to free the 
church from the reproach that it fears the light of modern re- 
search and dares not face the questions which earnest men are 


everywhere today propounding. It holds that each generation | 


has the right to interpret religion in the light of growing knowl- 


edge and experience and in the speech of its own age. Its chief | 


desire is to help the denomination to adjust itself to the changes 
that are taking place in all departments of thought and life. 


Such an institution ought to be thoroughly congenial to Bap- | 
tists who have always been the foremost champions of freedom | 
of discussion. ‘We have no authoritative creeds to which we are | 


tethered, “anchored to a cemetery”; we have no hoary eccle- 
siasticism which will be shattered by adapting it to modern needs. 


We, of all denominations, are in a position to welcome and in- | 


terpret and apply the new light that is breaking out of God’s 
-word and world. And no other institution in our denomination, 
by its aims, its long history, its national, representative character, 


affords such an opportunity to aid in these readjustments as the © 


Baptist Congress. We sincerely hope that the sessions of this 


year will add to the rich treasury of truth which has been gar- | 


nered and preserved in the past. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: It is customary for the Secretary to | 


read the rules. In his absence the Treasurer will do so. 


Rev. Ropert C. Hutt read the Rules of Discussion of the | 


Congress. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: The subject for consideration this 
afternoon is “In What Sense Is Christ Divine?” and the first 


paper will be read by Professor Frank A. Starratt, Hamilton, | 


N. Ye 


ProFEssor FRANK AuBREy Starratt, D.D., of Hamilton 
N.Y., then presented the following paper: 


3 


IN WHAT SENSE IS CHRIST DIVINE? 


The answer given in the historic creeds, which have been the 
authoritative voice of Christendom, is a metaphysical one. It 
affirms that Christ is divine in the sense that he is of the sub- 
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stance or essence of God. In this answer we have presented to 
us two persons, distinct from each other, known separately and 
in different ways. The divinity of the one is assured, that of 
the other is to be established by showing that he is of the ice 
essence or substance with the first. 

This answer was a product of the Greek mind applying the 
categories of Greek philosophy to what was conceived to be the 
facts of the gospel. All the circumstances of the time demanded 
this kind of an answer. The question was forced upon the early 
church in such a form as to carry the discussion at once into the 
field of philosophy. Nor is it at all surprising that such should 
be the case. There was, at that time, no such clear distinction 
between philosophy and religion as obtains at present, so that 
philosophy easily lent itself to the formulations of the doctrine 
as set forth in the creed; in fact, it furnished the formula in 
which the doctrine was stated. 

But not only were the circumstances of the time favorable 
toward giving a metaphysical answer to the question, but the 
conception oi salvation current in the Greek church seemed to 
demand it. Christ was the Redeemer, and his person must be 
construed in the light of his redeeming work. Now redemption 
was thought of as a deification of human nature, and this in a 
metaphysical sense. The essential thing in redemption was im- 
mortality. But immortality belonged to Deity alone. It could 
be imparted to man only as the divine essence should be united 
with the human. God must become man in order that man may 
become God, and thus become a partaker of immortality. Thus 


_ the necessity for insisting upon Christ being of the essence of 


God, for only so could he be the redeemer of man. 

. It is thus easy to see that the answer given to our question 
by the ancient church was the natural one for that age, and it 

served a good purpose for its own time. But this answer is in 


no sense binding upon Christians. Nor is it to be accepted 


unless it is the best answer that can be given, unless it expresses 


in the best way the truth for us. In many respects it seems to be 


very unsatisfactory and for the following reasons. 
While the question is being put to the church today with as 
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much urgency as in the earlier time, and an answer is imperatively 
demanded, yet it comes today in an entirely different form. Then 


it was put in such a way as to demand a metaphysical answer. | 


Today such is not the case; the situation demands not a philo- 
sophical answer, but a religious one. Philosophy and religion 
have become so far differentiated that while they are ever react- 
ing upon each other yet each has its own particular interest, so 
that each can work in a manner independently. Today the inter- 
est in Christ is a religious one, and the form in which the question 
concerning his divinity comes to us demands a religious rather 
than a philosophical answer. 

While the philosophy of the early church provided the formula 
in which her faith was stated, the philosophy of today has practi- 
cally eliminated its chief feature—the category of substance— 
from the field of thought. We know things in their activities, 
as they can be perceived. If there is any substance or essence, a 
something which in no way manifests itself, of which nothing 
can be known, whose presence can only logically be inferred, it 
can safely be ignored. So it has come about that what to 


the Greek philosopher was the most certain of all conceptions is | 
now in the modern world the most vague and shadowy. The | 
essence or substance, which made the three persons of the Trinity | 
a unity, and in which the deity of Christ was said to consist, has _ 
become the mere shadow of a thing, has practically vanished from | 


human thinking. It is rather an unwarranted proceeding for us 


today to say that Christ is of the essence of God, since we do | 


not pretend to know anything about the essence either of God 


or man. We know Christ only in his activities; we know God | 
only in the same way. If there is to be any comparison made it | 


must be in the realm of their respective activities. To press back 
behind these and posit a substance does not clear up matters and 
is contrary to modern modes of thought. 

The conception of salvation current today is very different 
from that of the Greek Fathers. We do not think of salvation 
as consisting in deification or as the impartation to man of divine 
essence in virtue of which he becomes immortal, but as consisting 
in the normal development of the truly human. We look for- 
ward, not to a metaphysical union with God, but to a normal and 
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| spiritual one. So that, so far as the work of the Redeemer is 
‘concerned, there is no rigid demand for a metaphysical explana- 
_ tion, but rather for a religious one, that will bear upon his work 
for and with us as moral and spiritual beings. 
Furthermore the answer given in the creeds does not serve 
the purpose for which it is needed today. Primarily we need a 
theory that will explain the person of Christ. But the meta- 
physical answer does not do this. Applying this theory we have 
_ in the one person Christ, two natures, a divine and a human. 
This statement, two natures and one person, bears on its face 
a contradiction. How this contradiction can be dissolved; how 
these two natures can be combined or related to form one per- 
son, no one can tell. When pressed for an answer we are re- 
ferred to the essential mystery of the person of Christ. But we 
meet this mystery much earlier in our investigation. The mys- 
tery confronts us if anywhere in the facts of Christ’s life. In 
order to explain the mystery involved in these facts we have re- 
- course to the theory as to the essence of his person. But in this 
explanation we still have our mystery and in addition are com- 
pelled to adjust ourselves to a contradictory statement. So that 
the theory fails to explain, but rather increases the confusion and 
hence fails of its purpose. 
For these reasons the answer to our question as given in the 
- creeds is not satisfactory, and we are led to attempt an answer 
in the form in which the question is put today, that is, in the 
religious sense. 
In doing this we will have to turn to the religious life, in 
_ order to learn what we mean by the term “divine.” Without 
attempting the difficult task of defining religion we will perhaps 
all agree that in the religious realm man deals with God. Man 
7 looks out into the unseen and postulates there a being with whom 
.s he is in reciprocal activity. However much there may be in com- 
mon between God and man, however closely they may be related, 
whatever the degree of dependence of man upon God, the distinc- 
tion between God and man is maintained. In the religious life 
man is over against God. So that in religious experience the 
divine is that with which man deals, which he worships, to which 
he prays, and/from which he receives or believes he receives a 
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response. Into this field of religion, Christ has entered, and we | 


are to ask whether he stands with God or with man. 


The place which he occupies, is it on the human or the divine | 


side? The function which he performs, is it a human or a divine 
one? Does he stand with God or with man? 

The question put in this form is a most baffling one, because 
Christ seems to stand upon both sides. In some aspects Christ 
stands with us. He lived, spoke, thought, prayed, suffered, and 


died as a man. Not only did he live in a human body and ex- | 


press himself in human terms, but we recognize his genuine hu- 
manity, his oneness with the race. So prominent and evident are 
the human characteristics, that according to all the laws of 


rational procedure he should be classified as a man unless we | 


find activities in him that clearly belong to the divine side, unless 


we find that in the religious life he has played such a part, fulfilled | 
such functions as belong to the divine sphere. That there are 


such activities is my conviction, and within the limits of this 
paper they can briefly be indicated. 

As man reflects upon life and its meaning, he is profoundly 
impressed with its imperfection, its incompleteness. All the way 
along life leaves raw edges, threads that lead out beyond the 
margin, that cannot be woven into the life pattern but reach out 
toward the unseen. When the years of life are over, the life itself 
does not present the aspect of a finished thing. Nothing in it 
is finished. There is that within man which forms ideals, arouses 
hopes far beyond the possibility of realization, and yet man can- 
not deny these ideals; though he fails to realize them, he feels 
they ought to be realized. Thus he is oppressed with the feeling 
of life’s imperfection, and he cannot content himself with it. He 
is profoundly discontented and restless. He stands on the shores 
of life and looks out into the darkness with an undying demand 
in his heart that somewhere the complement of life shall be found. 
He demands from the unseen that something shall arise that will 
assure him of the final rounding out of life: and out of the 
unseen man has thought there came an answer to his call, and 
hope arose in his heart in response to it. 

These hopes and aspirations have gathered about the idea of 
God, not very clearly nor definitely, but nevertheless with deep 
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conviction man has felt that in God the answer to his age-long 
quest would be found. In Christ men have perceived with con- 
siderable clearness the answer to their questioning. In him they 
have perceived God in his relation to human life and what they 
have seen satisfies their religious demands and justifies their 
religious faith. For the life of Christ is in striking contrast to 
the life of men. Nowhere does it betray that sense of incom- 
pleteness and imperfection that is characteristic of human life. 
It manifests, rather, in an extraordinary degree the very element 
the lack of which pressed so sorely on the human spirit. There is 
that in Christ which satisfies the highest aspirations of the human 
soul. In his life there is realized that which man had dimly felt 
ought to be. So that as men consider the Christ and all that his 
life showed him to be, they declare: “That is what we have been 
blindly groping after, we could not define it, but now that we see 
it, we recognize it.”” The Christ reveals to us a human life in its 
completeness. 

The significant thing for man, in that which Christ presents 
to him, is not the fact that he has attained, but the way in which 
the goal was reached. For this has not come alone from human 
striving, but by divine indwelling. Christ does not present us 


with a picture of superhuman effort crowned with success, but a 


divine power so entering a human life as to complete and per- 
fect it. 

The significant thing in the Christ is the revelation which he 
gives of the divine activity in relation to the life of man. Man 
in his religious life had felt that God must be the complement to 
human life, that somehow the answer to life’s deepest problems 
must be found in him. In Christ we perceive that answer. Now 
this answer is one that comes to us from the beyond, not arising 
out of our own consciousness and projected into the unseen, but 
arising out of the unseen and taking visible form before our eyes. 
We do not see Christ coming up from a position similar to our 
own, and by perceptible stages reaching the position which he 
occupies. The element in Christ which makes his peculiar char- 
acter possible is not something acquired. He shows no conscious- 
ness of ever having been without it. It is native to him, and we 
perceive it as his life unfolds before our eyes. This element 
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is the activity of God in his life. This is the thing in the Christ | 
which gives that life such deep meaning for religion. The} 
Christ is not simply an example to us of the way one ought to) 
live with God, but a revelation of how God did live with a man, 

co-operate with him, and complete his life; and serves to show 

how God may live with us or in us and sais our lives. 

Thus if we think of the religious realm as that sphere of life | 
where the human meets the divine, then, in one aspect of his | 
life, is the Christ on the divine side, the function which he per- | 
forms is a divine function. He is not standing with man looking | | 
up to God. He is not co-operating with man in his appeal to. 
God. His activities are not directed toward God, but tows 
man; he comes to man from the other side, bringing something 
from God to man, and from him man learns, perceives, receives. | 
He performs a divine function in that he is a revelation of God. 
This revelation is made in the human realm, it is true; it shows | 
God in his relations to man and his destiny, but this is precisely | 
the religious interest which man has in God. 

That Christ brings us a divine message and throws light upon | 
the character of God we will perhaps all admit, we will consider 
that in the civilized world for twenty centuries, Christ has de-_ 
termined the religious conception of God. But someone will | 
say that, while Christ has brought us a divine message and de- 
termined for us the development of the idea of God, yet he has 
done this as a man who with deeper insight into the meaning of | 
things has been able to shed light upon our problems as did the 
old Hebrew prophets. | 

But here we are confronted with the fact that one cannot | 
separate Christ and his message as one can in the case of the | 
prophets. He did not simply tell about God, he exhibited God. | 
He did not merely tell people what God would do for them, he 
showed in his own life God actually at work doing things. He 
was not a messenger, the bearer of a message in the ordinary 
sense, he was himself the message. He was not the announcer of 
a revelation in the sense that the Hebrew prophets were, he was 
himself the revelation. The prophets perceived the meaning of 
some activity of God, some manifestation of God in human his- 
tory, and announced their discovery. They were the ones who 


iy 
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perceived the revelation. Christ was the revelation itself, mani- 
fested in his own life the divine activity, and men before whom he 
stands perceive the message. “In him the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” So we cannot compare 
him with the prophets or with any man, whatever his discovery of 
truth may be; the function is a different one. The prophet per- 
ceives, discovers, Christ reveals, shows forth in himself. 

There is no way of separating Christ from his message, and 
treating him as we treat the discoverers of truth, without doing 


/ _ violence to the facts. He occupies a unique place in the world’s 


history, and performs a unique function in the religious realm. 
We cannot classify him with men. The differences are too pro- 
nounced and too significant. It is not a question of more or 
less of the quality of his moral life or of his religious faith. He 
serves a different purpose, plays a different part in the religious 
life. He stands on the divine side and performs a divine func- 
tion. View him in the light of what he has done and is doing in 
the world and one cannot account for him in terms of humanity. 

Neither can we separate the divine and the human elements. 
The unity of his life is too evident. The human and the divine 
are too intimately blended to permit of any analysis. We cannot 
discover any line of cleavage in his consciousness or in his con- 


duct. The divine manifests itself in the forms of human life, 


but we cannot concede that humanity supplied only the form. 
There was what we can recognize as genuinely human content 


as well. Nor do we know enough about the limits of the human 


and divine to be sure of distinguishing between them, where 


combined in such a life as that of Christ. He presents this pe- 


culiar character: on the one hand we feel his oneness with our- 


_ selves, on the other he far transcends our experience, possessing 


something that we do not have. He manifests in his life a divine 


yy activity. He does not claim that this activity has its source 
within himself, but everywhere affirms that God works in him, 


and, at the same time, that his life is related to the life of God 
in a manner that is unique. He does not set himself forth as a 


t ‘new center of life, occupying an independent position, but as one 


who would bring God and man together. His life is in a certain 


"way continuous with the life of God on the one hand, and with 
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the life of man on the other, and the two elements flow together 
without any line of division. Thus he occupies a unique position, | 
showing a unity with God and also with man. He bridges the | 
gulf which man had thought to exist between himself and God, | 
not by placing himself there as a permanent bridge over which | 
communication might pass, but by showing in himself that there | 
is no such gulf, that God is more like man than we had thought, | 
and that man has unsuspected possibilities of becoming like God. | 

This then is the position which Christ occupies in the re- 
ligious realm. While we cannot fail to recognize his humanity | 
and see in him an example which can be a guide to us in life, 1 
yet we also perceive in him a revelation of God, not merely that | 
he announces to us discoveries which he as a man has made, but | 
an activity of God, which he presents in his own life. In this 
sense then is he divine. . 

When we are asked to give a categorical answer to the ques- 
tion, Is he God or man? we have no answer ready. He never 
identified himself with God, .but shows himself as being con- 
scious of dealing with God as other than himself, yet on the 
other hand, he does not wholly identify himself with man. We 
may call him the God-man, but that does not tell us anything, | 
and is often misleading. To say that he is of the substance of 
both God and man is to confuse the situation still further. 

It seems to me, that the explanation of the person of Christ 
is a problem for the solution of which we are not yet prepared: 
it must wait upon a fuller knowledge of personality, human and 
divine. But this unsolved problem does not affect the value of 
Christ for the religious life. The revelation which he has made 
is our possession, and its validity is not dependent upon a theory | 
as to the process by which it came, but upon its own authentica- 
tion in the soul, and its power to satisfy the actual needs of life. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: Is Dr. Craig’s paper here? | 


A member of the Congress arose and stated that Rev. Dr. 
William Bayard Craig, who represented the Disciples in this dis- 
cussion, had moved to California and was unable to be present, but 
had sent the paper by someone else, who expected to be present. 
This gentleman did not seem to be in attendance. President 
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Merrill then passed the reading of the paper, and called on Rev. 
Homer J. Vosburgh, D.D., of Camden, N.J., to open the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Vosburgh spoke as follows: 


Homer J. Vospurcu, D.D.: Mr. President: It is a disap- 
pointment that we have not Dr. Craig’s paper. It would add to 
the interest of this occasion if we could hear his discussion. I 
find myself in sympathy with the general trend of the paper first 
read. Yet we must not forget that behind the metaphysical inter- 
pretations of the past there are great facts that demanded inter- 
pretation then and that demand interpretation today. The final 
solution of our problem undoubtedly will wait upon the interpre- 


tation of personality, human and divine. Personality is the clue 


to our universe; but personality implies metaphysics. There is 
so much metaphysics in all of us that we will never rest where 
the paper left us. The paper having taken us so far should 
have led us to a more positive conclusion. 

I believe that the transcendental interpretation of the person 


_ of Jesus is correct. He stands on the divine side, as the paper 


has said, and on the divine side he is an eternal being whose home 
is within the Godhead. All the facts point in the direction of 
the historic faith of the church. There are three lines along which 
the argument for the deity of Christ may be traced. 

First, there is the historical argument. By the historical argu- 
ment I mean that for nearly two thousand years the church has 
believed in Jesus as the eternal Son of God. Whether this faith 
is based on a reality, I will not assert at the present moment, but 
this has been the faith of the church and the faith has been the 
inspiration of Christian history and progress. If it had not been 
for belief in Christ as the Son of God, Christianity would be a 
forgotten sect with as little historic significance as Ebionitism. 
Whatever Christianity has accomplished has been inspired not 
by the influence of Jesus of Nazareth but by faith in Christ as 
the living, reigning Lord. Now if Christ is the Son of God we 
would expect from him some appropriate manifestations in the 
field of history. We would not recognize his divinity if it rested 
alone on a few texts of Scripture. Conversely, if certain great 
historic results have been achieved, we may infer an adequate 
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dynamic. There are three aspects of the historic argument that ) 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 


may be briefly indicated. First, there are the moral achieve- | 


ments of Christianity. “The world has changed and Jesus is 
responsible for the change,” said Theodore Parker. Frances 
Power Cobbe affirmed : “Jesus is in the highest philosophical sense 
the world’s Savior.” The source of the historic greatness of 
Christianity is found in the experience of the individual believer. 
The elect souls of the race have found forgiveness through 
Christ’s cross and moral renewal through the action of his spirit 
upon their lives. I do not think that thus far today we have 
done justice to the fact of sin. Men and women have come to 
Christ not to obtain immortality but to obtain salvation. This 
they believe they have found and this experience is at the center 
of the whole moral movement in Christianity. Does the moral 
achievement of Christianity rest upon a fact or upon a misinter- 
pretation? 

Second, there is the historic stability of the church’s faith. 
There have been variant forms of faith in succeeding centuries 
that have departed from the orthodox conception, such as Ebi- 
onitism, Arianism, Socinianism, and Unitarianism, but they have 
not affected the great current of the church’s faith. It may be 
noted that among those who have departed from the church’s 
faith two tendencies appear: on the one hand there is a tendency 
to return to the historic faith, and on the other hand to descend 
to lower levels, accepting simply a humanitarian Christ and 
finally even denying his greatness and moral uniqueness. The sta- 
bility of the church’s faith is due to the fact that the human spirit, 
bringing all of its composite powers to bear upon all the facts 
involved, can come to no other conclusion than that Jesus is God’s 
eternal Son. Is this historic faith of the church a complete mis- 
interpretation or does the solemn voice of the ages point in the 
direction of a great fact? 

Third, there is the spiritual experience of believers. People 
have felt that they have the actual contact with Christ as living 
Lord and Redeemer. This may be mysticism, of which we shall 
hear more later; but there is a valid factor in mysticism. I 
recall the words of Mr. R. H. Hutton, the brilliant Englishman 
who passed from Unitarianism to the orthodox faith: “To read 


| 
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the history of the Christian church without the belief that Christ 
has been in vital and organic relation with it, seems to me to read 


_ it under the impression that a profound illusion can, for centuries, 


exercise more power for good than:a dream. I cannot understand 
the history of the Christian church at all, if all the fervent trust 
which has been stirred by faith in the actual inspirations of a 
Nature at once eternal and human has been lavished on a dream.” 
Christianity would speedily collapse if it were believed that Christ 
were in no more real contact with men than other departed souls. 

Such, in brief, is the argument from history. Christianity 
does not simply rest back upon Jesus of Nazareth; it rests down 
on Christ as its living Lord. Does this history all rest upon an 
error and misinterpretation or does it rest upon a fact? The 
achievements, faith, and experience of two thousand years con- 
stitute a serious contribution to our discussion. 

The second line of argument is the scriptural. We narrow 
our appeal to the New Testament. Christianity has its origin 
historically, not in the New Testament, but in the larger, broader 
life of primitive Christianity of which the New Testament is the 
great historic refiection. I do not appeal in this connection to 
the New Testament as an inspired authority, but as a fair expres- 
sion of the faith of the early church. The tendency of criticism 
is to strengthen the faith of the church in the received authorship, 
for the most part, of the New Testament books, and to push their 
dates back to an earlier point. Thus McGiffert puts the conver- 
sion of St. Paul in the years 31 or 32 A.D., the writing of the 
Epistle of the Galatians to 46 a.D., and the writing of the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians in 48 av. The New Testament literature, 
therefore, may be taken as a faithful transcript of the life of the 
early church. There are some intimations of christological con- 
troversies in the early church, but they were of very minor im- 
portance and touched very small areas. The early church had 
serious controversies on other matters, but there was agreement 
in transcendental interpretation of the person of Christ. The 
New Testament writers do not express their faith in metaphysi- 
cal terms but they place Christ in a position of aloofness from 
men and nearness to God that justify the historic faith of the 
church. Everywhere in the New Testament men look up to him 
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as unto God. In the Epistles to the Thessalonians, which are of a | 
confessedly early date, you will find this attitude. The church | 
“fs in God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Christ and God are | 
united in the benediction: “Grace to you and peace from God | 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,” “The Grace of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ be with you all.” Salvation consists in being eter- | 
nally in his presence: I Thess. 4:17. Future retribution consists 
in being banished from his presence: II Thess. 1:9. The Epistle 
of James is supposed to be barren in its Christology, but in it 
you find Jesus referred to as “the Lord Jesus Christ” and as the 
“Lord of Glory.” In it, the term “Lord” in some places is applied 
to Jesus, in some places to Jehovah; while in some places it is 
impossible to tell whether Jesus or Jehovah is the object of ref- 
erence. Paul uniformly regards Christ from the transcendental 
point of view: he is the crucified, sinless Redeemer, the Risen 
One, the Reigning Lord, who shall come again as the Judge of 
men. In Rom. 9:5 Paul refers to him as the one “who is over 
all, God blessed forever.” In I Cor. 8:6 and in Col. 1:15, 16, his 
cosmic and eternal significance are asserted. In II Cor. 8:9, and 
in Phil., chap. 2, his pre-existence is explicitly taught. Right here 
I may briefly remind you that faith in the pre-existence of Christ 
does not depend exclusively or chiefly upon the passages of Scrip- 
ture in which that doctrine is expressly affirmed, but upon the 
transcendent character that is attributed to Christ and upon his 
post-existence influence in history. When St. Paul refers to him 
as God, when he associates his name with that of the Father, 
when he says that “in him all things consist,” he is teaching his 
pre-existence in a most impressive way. The Epistles of 
Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of Jude, the Book 
of Revelation, the Johannine writings, all agree in the transcen- 
dental interpretation of Christ. They do not use the language of 
any of the creeds, but their attitude toward Christ justifies those 
creeds. I am not now asserting the authority of the New Testa- 
ment, but I am asserting that the apostles and friends of Christ 
and the earliest believers in him put him in the place of God. We 
have seen that faith in the supernatural Christ has been the his- 
toric faith of the church; that this faith originated historically 
in the attitude of the early church. Whence did the early church 
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derive its faith? Was it the outcome of a mythical process? 
Very few would suggest that today. Of illusion or misinterpre- 
tation? So we are told by some. The real Christ, so some assert, 
has never been known or understood, until his figure has been 
restored to us today by critical processes. 

This leads us to the third argument, which is the testimony of 
Jesus to himself. It is generally agreed that our most immediate 
access to the mind of Christ is found in the Gospel of Mark and 
in the source known as Q that contains much that is common to 
Matthew and Luke. If we cannot find the mind of Christ in 
these sources then our task is hopeless, but we have sufficient 
reason for believing that certainly here we have the testimony of 
the Master himself. The self-assertion of our Lord as here 
found justifies the faith of the church and the faith of primitive 
Christianity.. It is impossible to unfold all that is found in these 
sources concerning Christ’s self-witness. At his baptism, if not 
before, he becomes conscious of his unique relation to God and 
to God’s kingdom. The same convictions are deepened in his 
temptation. In the Sermon on the Mount he assumes the attitude 
of finality as a teacher of religion and the atmosphere of finality 
pervades all he says. He claims to be the judge of man, a claim 
of tremendous import, in which he takes to himself the preroga- 
tive of God himself. He asserts his power to forgive sins, an- 
other exclusive divine prerogative. He assumes that the eternal 
welfare of men depends upon their relations to himself. He im- 
poses tests of discipleship such as only God can make. He is 
the Son of Man with human and at the same time transcendental 
_ powers. He is the Savior of men who gives his life a ransom 
for many, and in the Last Supper his Saviorhood is impressively 
announced. He is the unique Son of God. In Matt. 11:27, his 
incommunicable relationship as “the Son” to “the Father” is 
taught in a manner that naturally leads to the Johannine interpre- 
tation. In the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mark, chap. 
12) and in the statement as to the date of the Parousia in Mark 
11:32 the same unique relationship is implied. The mind of 
the Master as thus revealed does not justify necessarily any par- 
ticular creed, but it does justify and involve the historic attitude 
of the church. To his direct testimony to himself we must add 
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the facts of his sinlessness and resurrection which show his 
uniqueness and give weight to his self-witness. 

Limitations of time furnish only an imperfect outline of the 
argument that may be traced, but may briefly summarize my posi- 
tion. Jesus put himself in the place of God. The early church 
freely accorded him that place. So does the church of the ages. 
The church has had the support and the strength in its life and 
in its faith that come from his real presence. Accepting the 
divinity of Christ, the whole Christian movement has a natural 
and normal development. If we accept the humanitarian interpre- 
tation, we must suppose that either Christ or the first Christians 
practiced deception or were the subjects of illusions that invali- 
date their testimony and that the whole of Christian history rests 
not upon a transcendental fact but upon a supreme misinterpre- 
tation. To arrive at the humanitarian conclusion also involves 
the use of arbitrary processes that would make all history an un- 
certainty. I believe that we have a firm basis for our faith in 
Jesus Christ as one whose being is within the Godhead. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: Our next speaker is Rev. Jacob G. 
Walker, D.D., of the Mantua Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 


Rev J. G. Watxer, D.D.: “In what sense is Christ divine?” 
Well, in what sense is he not divine? 

There are at least two notable occasions on record in the New 
Testament Scriptures when such questions engaged the attention 
of a “Baptist Congress,” so to speak, of religious thinkers and 
teachers. The first Congress was held in the synagogue at Naz- 
areth, when the wonderful sayings and yet more wonderful doings 
of Jesus prompted the inquiry, “Whence hath this man this wis- 
dom and these mighty works?” (Matt. 13:54). The second Con- 
gress was held, presumably on foot, within the borders of Cae- 
sarea Philippi, and the discussion was opened by the Great 
Teacher himself, when he asked his disciples “Who do men say 
that I the Son of Man am?” (Matt. 16:13-16). 

There have been many other conferences since those long- 
gone days, in which many and diverse opinions have been elicited 
on these very same questions. There were conferences in the first 
century, in which there were certain Jewish Christians, called 
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Ebionites, who discarded the miraculous stories that were told 
about Jesus by those who knew him best, but who yet chose to 
revere him as “an illustrious prophet superior in wisdom to all 
who had gone before him.” And there were conferences in the 
second century by a class of thinkers styled Gnostics, who felt that 
the Ebionites did not do Christ justice, and who spoke of him as 
“an intermediary being holding chief place in the long line of 
angels that spanned the chasm between heaven and earth.” And 
there were conferences in the third century among the neo- 
Platonists, who claimed that Jesus was but a “lovely man.” And 
there were conferences in the fourth century when a distinguished 


_ Christian preacher in Alexandria named Arius ventured to dis- 


count the higher conception of Jesus as entertained by the early 
church, and to claim that, notwithstanding his exaltation and pre- 
incarnate existence, his subsequent incarnation was not an incarna- 
tion of Deity. And there were conferences in the sixteenth cen- 
tury when the Socinians exploited Jesus as one “who was born a 
man, but who by complete submission to God became at last a god 
himself, earning for himself the right to be master of the ages 
and the judge of our race.” And so on, and so on, and so on. 

And conferences are still being held in these twentieth-century 
times, when some of these old-time views find occasional indorse- 
ment, and when those who indorse them are occasionally referred 
to as “advanced thinkers.” Strange, is it not? that advanced 
thinking must shape present-day conclusions by the jumbled 
thinking of bygone centuries! 


The question in either case involves the essential investments 
of personality: not mere sentimental conceptions, as when men 
speak of the “divine” in art, or music, or poetry, or fashion, but 
the inborn possessions that determine personal being. If these 
investments are measured by the capacities and limitations of 
the natural man, we speak of the one who holds them in posses- 
sion as a human personality. If they exist and operate in the 
realm of the supernatural, we do not hesitate to speak of them 
as the attributes of a divine personality. When Peter speaks of 
being made “partakers of the divine nature” he uses words that 
are descriptive, not of abstract, immaterial, impersonal essence 
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or quality, but of essence personified. “Oeias Kovwvor pvcews’’: 
i.e., sharers of the constituent properties of deity (II Peter 1:4). 

Nor do we hesitate to say that when Christ became “God 
manifest in the flesh,’ he was a human being in so far as he 
made manifest the attributes of our common humanity, but that 
he was divine in those identities that were beyond the compass 
of human attributes and functions. He was divine, not because 
he was human, but because he was more than human. 

Let me briefly note a few of these superhuman and super- 
natural identities, giving heed only to what the Bible has to say 
concerning them. “These are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God” (John 20:31). I have cer- 
tainly no other knowledge upon which to base my conclusions, 
but the knowledge of the Word of God, and I have not as much 
of that perhaps as I ought to have. But even a limited knowledge 
of what is here told us concerning Christ should serve to make 
clear several important conclusions. 


1. To begin with let us set before ourselves the fact of his 
pre-existence, 

This certainly cannot be predicated of any being possessed 
only of earthly and human limitation. But Christ did not hesi- 
tate to affirm it concerning himself: “I came down from heaven” 
(John 6:38) ; “Before Abraham was, I am” (John 8:58); “Glo- 
rify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was” (John 17:5). 

Nor do the inspired writers hesitate to assert and to empha- 
size the fact of Christ’s pre-existent personality: “He that is of 
the earth is earthly and speaketh of the earth: he that cometh from 
heaven is above all” (John 3:31); “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God; the 
same was in the beginning with God” (1:1, 2). 


2. And added to this fact of Christ’s pre-existence is the fact 
of his sinlessness. 

In some way or other all other characters mentioned in Scrip- 
ture story confess themselves to be sinners. When Isaiah beheld 
the King, the Lord of Hosts, whose glory filled the temple, he 
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said of himself, “Woe is me, for I am undone: because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips” (6:5). If we who are human say “we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us” (I John 1:8). 
But Jesus dared to say to the religious leaders of his day, “Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” (John 8:46). When he taught his 
disciples a form of prayer he put into the petition the words, 
“Forgive us our sins”; but he never offered that prayer for him- 
self. Jesus is the only person in history who was able to say, 
“I do always those things that please him” (John 8:29). His su- 
pernatural birth was the starting-point of an innocent earthly 
life, and that innocence continued up to and beyond the crucial 
day when Pilate was compelled to say, “I find no fault in him,” 
and up to and beyond the day when even Judas threw down his 
thirty pieces of silver before the chief priests and elders, saying 
“T have betrayed the innocent blood” (Matt. 27:4). 


3. And furthermore: no human personality is invested with 
the attribute of creative power. He may be able through human 
wisdom or skill to produce something out of something, but it 
is beyond his power to produce something out of nothing. But 
what says the Book? “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God: the same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made by him: and 
without him was not anything made that was made” (John 1:1-3). 
“For by him were all things created that are in heaven or that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or do- 
minions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created by 
him and for him. .... That in all things he might have the pre- 
eminence” (Col. 1:16, 18). 

And this being so, it is easy to account for his miracles. It 
was never possible for a man to say to a loathsome leper, “I 


_ will: be thou clean”; but Jesus said it, and the leper was cleansed. 


It was never possible for a man to say to storm-tossed billows, 
“Peace, be still”; but Jesus said it, and “there was a great calm.” 
It was not possible for a man to stand at the tomb at Bethany 
and say, “Lazarus, come forth”; but Jesus said it and he that 
was dead came forth. Or if some incurable cripple at the temple 


i 
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gate should rise up and walk at the bidding of another human be- 
ing, it could be because the bidding was accompanied by the 
words, “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth.” 

And this being so, it is also easy to account for the resurrec- 
tion of a dead and buried Christ. No human being could at his 
own pleasure descend into the grave, and at his own pleasure 
come up out of it; but Jesus said, “I have power to lay down 
my life, and have power to take it again.” 


4. Moreover, the quality of his teaching is an attestation of his 
divinity: “His word was with power” (Luke 4:32); “Never 
man spake like this man” (John 7:46) ; “He taught as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes” (Matt. 7:29). 


5. But the paramount evidence of Christ’s divinity lies in the 
place he occupies in the scheme of human redemption. Nowhere 
is man so helpless as in attempting to satisfy the demands of a 
transgressed law, or to overthrow his inborn tendencies toward 
transgression. But, “What the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit” (Rom. 8:3, 4). And when a 
redeemed man is yet compelled to find a law in his members, 
“warring against the law of the spirit,” he can also add this testi- 
mony, “Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me” 
(Gal. 2:20). 

And what is true concerning the growth of Christ’s regnant 
power in a single sin-enslaved life is true also concerning the 
growth of his kingdom in a sin-enslaved world. The church is 
an aggregation of individuals, and it grows, not by natural but 
by supernatural forces. Christian history is but a continued 
story of what Jesus began to do and to teach in the earliest days 
of apostolic service. “History is his story.” 

Scan the story closely. Here is a Jewish peasant, born of a 
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race whose national identity has been lost in the dominations of 


other nationalities. He never wrote a sentence that has been pre- 
served. He formulated no systems of philosophy. He established 
no schools of learning. He built no temples. He marshaled no 
armies. He died in early manhood, cast off by his own race, and 
forsaken even by his own followers. And yet, twenty centuries 
after he hung upon his cross there are millions of people in 
every land and clime, who never saw Christ’s bodily form, who 
love him because he first loved them, and who in the power and 
demonstration of that love “rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.” Today there are unnumbered multitudes who can 
sing with the spirit and the understanding: 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in thee I find. 


Of course there are other multitudes who, while they may not 
ignore the fact of Christ’s personality, are yet seemingly content 
to relegate that personality to the realm of speculative analysis. 
To such people Christ is simply an unsolved problem, an unex- 
plained enigma, an intellectual puzzle. They speak of him per- 
haps as the best among the good, and the greatest among the 
great. They classify him as the sublimest specimen of moral 
virtue, and the most heroic of ancient or modern martyrs. But, 
if Christ be nothing more than an aggregate of all these opinions, 
he fails to establish his own claims to supremacy, and remains as 
the most unexplainable problem in human history. 

And not only so. If Christ be nothing more than an aggrega- 
tion of human excellences, he not only fails to establish his own 
claims but he fails also to assure me of any adequate supply for 
the necessities of my own soul. 

The people of Nazareth failed to dissociate him from his 
father and mother and brothers and sisters. They looked upon 
him as one of them—unlike them indeed in many ways, but so 
linked to them as to become a human mystery instead of a divine 
revelation. But the answer given to their question, and to ours, 
lies in the fact that he was “made flesh and dwelt among us,” and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 
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It would be easier for a race of cannibals or Hottentots to 
produce a Milton, or a Bacon, or a Shakespeare, than for a race 
of sinful creatures to produce a spotless and an all-sufficient 
Christ. If the stable-born and manger-cradled babe of Bethle- 
hem is only the son of Mary, only the carpenter of Nazareth, 
only a questioner in the temple, and an expositor in the syna- 
gogue, then he is a being unpossessed of all the essential fulness. 
of God, and I am a being unpossessed of the essential assurance 
of personal salvation, “having no hope,” and “without God.” 

There is reason to fear that much of the so-called religious 
literature of these modern times is sadly deficient in the estimates 
they furnish us concerning the deity of Christ. Not that men 
seek to obliterate the fact of Christ, but that they are tempted 
to dilute his personality. Not that they refuse to see in him 
more than man, but that they are prone to consider him less than 
God. Not that he did not die on the cross, but that his death 
was simply the price paid for his views and a sublime testimony 
to the strength of his convictions. 

But let not the testimony of Scripture be set aside for merely 
human opinions. The Christ of the Bible is not a problem, but 
a Revelation; not simply a Messenger, but a Message; not an 
Ethic, but an Evangel; not a Social Reformer, but a Sacrificial 
Substitute. He came, not to minimize divine law, but to magnify 
it. He came not to explain away transgressions, but to blot out 
the handwriting against them, by nailing it to his cross. And 
this “shedding of blood” was not the sacrifice of the divine 
nature, but rather the divine nature, saturated with undying love, 
sacrificing its human and fleshly enfoldings, “as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot.” It was “God sending his own son 
into the world, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.’ 

If God was not in the Nazarene Teacher, reconciling the 
world unto himself, then he was not in Christ on the cross. If 
the one on the cross was not the Christ of God, then the work of 
reconciliation is still an unfinished work. Then we are yet in our 
sins; and if we tamper with God’s Christ, by according him ca- 
pacities less than God gives him, we are tampering with our own 
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salvation, and formulating a false belief that will ultimate in 
eternal doom. 


What think ye of Christ is the test 

Te try both our state and our scheme; 
We cannot be right in the rest 

Unless we think rightly of Him. 


Rev. W. Quay RosseLte, Px.D., D.D., of Philadelphia: 
Mr. Chairman: I sent up my card in order to start something, 
that is, to start a voluntary discussion, and not primarily because 
I had very much to add myself. 

I was exceedingly interested in the paper which was read to 
us by Professor Starratt. I believe that his statement that this 
question must not be approached from the metaphysical starting- 
point, but along the avenue of religious experience, to be the 
utterance of wisdom concerning the whole matter. 1 am afraid 
that the other two brethren violated that principle in their very 
earnest and interesting discussions. It would be difficult for me 
to attempt to answer the question, In what sense is Christ divine? 
In my own thought of him I might almost as well ask, In what 
sense is the sun luminous? In what sense are the flowers fra- 
grant? In what sense is fire hot? In what sense is water wet? 
Jesus said, “Take my yoke upon you and learn of me.” We act 
as if he said, Take up the methods of philosophy and learn of me. 
Betake yourselves to the data of ancient metaphysics and learn 
of me. I believe that we learn of him in the experience of the 
passion which was in him; in the experience of the ideals which 
conquered his life, and the loyalty to those ideals which he dis- 
played. In the sharing with him of the purposes to which he held 
unswervingly we shall learn in what sense he was divine and in 
no other way. 

Recently four gentlemen spoke from my pulpit in Philadelphia. 
Three of them were men who had received college educations. 
Three of them had been reared in homes of refinement and Chris- 
tian faith. Four of them had become drunkards and for years had 
traveled to the deepest depths of a drunkard’s woe. All of them 
had been redeemed by coming in contact with the divine Christ, 
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and as they stood there and related in simple language their own 
experience, it seemed to me they were making known to the con- 
gregation that listened to them in what sense Christ was divine, as 
all the metaphysical discussions of the matter are wholly impotent 
to do. 

They were able to reveal the divinity of Christ as all the discus- 
sions of the German philosophers never could accomplish. Take 
the Water Street Mission in New York City. Men and women 
come in there broken, dejected, despairing, lost—back of them 
shattered hopes, wrecked manhood, dissipated reputations, before 
them yawning the very mouth of hell. There men and women 
who have been lifted from conditions like theirs go to them and 
say there is hope in the divine Christ. If these men begin to 
inquire in what sense is Christ divine, these workers have only 
one answer. They take them by the hand and in importunate 
way and language they plead with them to come forward and, 
kneeling at the mourners’ bench, seek actual contact with this 
divine life which is its own revelation of divinity. 

The yoke is the teacher. The cross is the teacher. The 
passion of Christ is the teacher. The divine ideals are the in- 
structors, and only as we share these things which were in this 
man, who spake as never man spake, shall we be able to answer, 
in my judgment, to our own satisfaction, “In what sense was 
Christ divine?” (Applause.) 


Rev. Rogert C. Huti, Summit, N.J.: Mr. President: I find 
myself in hearty agreement with what has just been said in regard 
to the fact that no one who seeks salvation from Jesus Christ 
needs fully to understand his personality. If we are to follow 
after Jesus it is not necessary that we comprehend him, only that 
we deny ourselves, take up our cross, and follow him. I have in 
mind a sermon in which I ventured to suggest that the cross 
ought to be a standard around which the severed hosts of the 
various Christian churches might rally. At the cross of Christ 
we could stand even with the Jesuit and sing, “Thou, O my 
Jesus, thou didst me upon the cross embrace.” At the cross with 
the Episcopalian we might sing, “Onward Christian Soldiers, 
marching as to war, with the cross of Jesus going on before.” At 
the cross of Christ we might stand with our Unitarian brethren 
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and sing, “In the cross of Christ I glory.” After the sermon, 
some kind friends came to me and said, “We could stand at the 
cross with the Episcopalians, or even with the Catholics, but how 
could we sing with the Unitarians, ‘In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory’?” I replied, “You are willing to sing that hymn, are you 
not?” “Yes, but we cannot sing it with the Unitarians.’”’—-I said, 
“Why not? Perhaps you do not know that it was written by a 
Unitarian.” They replied, “How could a Unitarian write such a 
hymn?” But the fact remains that a Unitarian did write it, and 
it is simply proof of the fact that a comprehension of the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ as you and I understand him is not neces- 
sary to loyalty to his leadership nor to the taking up of his cross 
and following him. 

While heartily granting and maintaining this position, however, 
I cannot agree with the implication that my religious think- 
ing and my philosophical thinking are to be kept in two water- 
tight compartments with no communication between. He that 
comes to God must believe that he is, and my religious answer, 
the answer of loyalty and service, will largely depend on the 
philosophical answer to the question now before us. In fact, our 
topic this afternoon asks a question that is not a religious ques- 
tion to all. The religious question about Jesus is that asked by 
Pilate, “What then must I do with Jesus who is called Christ ?” 
To ask, “In what sense is Christ divine?” is to ask a question 
which is purely philosophical and theological, not religious. 

It seems to me that toward this philosophical answer the first 
paper made a distinct contribution when the writer made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Jesus showed in himself that there is no 
gulf between God and man. God is more like man than we had 
thought and man has unsuspected possibilities of becoming like 
God.” It is unfortunate that the writer did not consistently take 
this position in the rest of his paper. Despite his recognition, in 
the sentence quoted, of the essential unity of the human and the 
divine, the writer in the earlier part of his paper invited us, on 
the one hand, to consider the evidence that Jesus was human, and 
on the other hand he attempted to show us by other evidence that 
Jesus was also divine. But if the human and the divine are not 
fundamentally distinct, we do not need one set of proofs to 
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establish Christ’s humanity and another set to establish his div- 
inity. His humanity is his divinity. Man is made in the image 
of God. 


Though He is so bright and we so dim, 
We are made in His image to witness Him. 


Man is God’s child. There is no more central truth in the 
teaching of Jesus, no more characteristic doctrine than that which 
is implied in his constant use of that name for God which formed 
the heart of his vocabulary from the time when the fresh young 
lips of the boy struck, in his first recorded utterance, the keynote 
of his life by the question, ““Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” until the day when the dry parched lips 
of the man in his dying utterance whispered, “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” The word “Father” is Christ’s 
distinctive term for God and it implies, if it implies anything at 
all, that man is like God. 

It has been said this afternoon that Jesus never existed as a 
mere man. Rather would I say that Jesus was not “mere man” 
but, to use the German expression, he is “mehr Mann.” Jesus 
was more of a man that you or I ever have succeeded in being, 
and just because Jesus is the realization of the ideal of humanity, 
because he is the fulfilment of the possibilities of manhood, it 
is im this fact, rather than despite it, that he is also the supreme 
manifestation of God. The perfect son of man must be by the 
very completeness of his humanity the perfect son of God. It is 
because Jesus is completely man that we can see in him “all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Because of his perfect humanity 
we can well believe, as we look upon him, for he that hath 
seen Jesus hath seen the Father, for he and the Father are one. 
His character as a man was such that all our hearts echo the 
words which have been quoted from the ninth chapter of Romans 
and we confess with joy that, looking upon Jesus Christ, we see 
in him the one “who is over all, God-blessed forever.” 

In Jesus we have supremely manifested the character of God 
and when we speak of God or of man, it is in character that we 
are chiefly interested. Man has no soul. He has a body, but 
he isa soul. The body is man’s possession, the soul, the character, 
is man’s self, God’s self. It is in the realm of character that man 
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is chiefly distinguished from the brute. Selfishness and all sin 
man shares in common with the lower creatures; righteousness 
and character he shares with the infinite Father of his spirit. 
Because Jesus is the only one to achieve perfect character there- 
fore it is that he is the only begotten son of the Father. Because 
he is declared to be the firstborn among many bréthren we have 
hope that we too shall eventually fulfil the duty Christ himself 
laid upon us to be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. It 
is only by the recognition of this fact that Christ’s unique rela- 
tion to God is in the realm of ethical character that we can har- 
monize the two statements of Scripiure just quoted, which on 
the face of them are contradictory, that Jesus is the only begotten, 
and that he is the firstborn among them. 

Heartily do we indorse the position taken by the third 
speaker, that Jesus was unique. With the Jews of old we confess 
that “never man spake like this man.” He alone of all those of 
whom the race has knowledge was tempted in all points like as 
we are yet without sin. His perfect character is our ideal. If 
Jesus were only perfect man his ideal character would be our 
despair, but because it is of the essence of his gospel that his 
human life of vicarious sacrifice is the true expression of the 
character of God, he becomes not our despair but our hope; his 
self-forgetting love as the index to the character of God enables 
us to believe that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is also our God and our Father, and that he longs to do for us 
what he did for Jesus and bring many sons into the glory of his 
fellowship. The unselfish love of Christ for the world, su- 
premely revealed on Calvary’s cross, we believe to be but the tem- 
poral expression of that eternal love which the infinite Father is 
continually pouring out for all his children that he may bring 
them all, in the fulness of the time, to the measure of the stature 
of Jesus Christ, our divine Lord and Savior. 


Prayer and Benediction by Rev. Prof. E. B. Pollard, D.D., 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


Adjourned 
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FIRST DAY 
Evening Session 
8 P.M. 


PresIDENT MERRILL opened the evening session and called on 
Rev. Henry Bawden of Perth Amboy, N.J., to offer prayer. 

The subject for discussion this evening is, “What are the 
Assured Results of Biblical Criticism?” and we will hear from 
the first writer, Rev. Philip L. Jones, D.D., of Philadelphia. 


Rev. Puiip L. Jones, D.D., of Philadelphia, then read the 
following paper : 


WHAT ARE THE ASSURED RESULTS OF BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM? b 


In speaking on the theme assigned to me I desire first of all 
to disclaim speaking as an expert. For those who know me the 
disclaimer is not needed ; for those who do not it may be in place. 
Why then speak at all? someone may ask, and it is a question I 
have propounded to myself more than once since I accepted my 
appointment. The answer I have made to myself, and now make 
to you is that, it may not be without profit to see how this great 
and perplexing subject of biblical criticism looks to an average 
man who seeks somewhat to keep in touch with current questions 
and to determine whither they trend. The observation of the 
private in the ranks may sometimes be of import, even as is that 
of the general at the head of the division. It is as a private in 
the ranks of biblical students that I speak. 

The framer or framers of our topic have delimited the area 
of our discussion. They have assigned to me and to my associate, 
Dr. Hahn, who will make amends for my deficiencies as an ex- 
pert, as a field biblical criticism. I do not know the purpose of 
the designation. It may be that it was felt that biblical is a 
better adjective than “higher,” as I think it is, and that all criti- 
cism of the sacred writings, whether of text or of setting, is 
biblical, and the one as much so as the other. At any rate the 
term opens the door to text as to historic circumstance if we 
wish to enter it. 
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By the term “assured” our area of discussion is still more 
definitely outlined. It was felt perhaps that such a fence was 
needed to keep our pens or typewriters from straying too far 
afield and from becoming lost in a territory so vast, and upon 
portions of which the mists settle down so perplexingly. We 
may not then cloak speculation with certainty. Hypothesis is not 
to masquerade as evidence, nor are claims to receive the deference 
we pay to proof. What we want, if we can find it, is that which 
is established. 

But is there anything in this realm technically known as bibli- 
cal criticism to which the term “assured” can truthfully. be ap- 
plied? The term itself is debatable. What one man will regard 
as assured another may wholly disclaim or label as doubtful. 
What I might consider assured, even in the farthest limit of it, 
another much more acvanced may look at as mere kindergarten 
material reduced to the status of an axiom that needs only to be 
stated. But is there anything in this realm assured, in the sense 
that the consensus of intelligent opinion as expressed in sermon 
or conversation or journalistic articles or books confirms? Per- 
haps there is nothing assured as in chemistry the formula H,O 
is assured, or as in geometry that the square of the hypotenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the other two 
squares; but that there are results in biblical criticism assured as 
completely as any literary or critical questions can be is I believe 
demonstrable. It shall be our task to try and point some of these 
out. In the time assigned it is all we can attempt to do. 

1. This result is assured: that biblical criticism has made a 
place for itself in the students’ apparatus. It is recognized as one 
of the tools with which we work. This is true whether we have 
to do with the text or the historical setting. There was a time 
not so very long ago when it was looked at askance. It was so 
even in Germany where it is supposed to have had its home. 
Men might lose their positions as instructors by declaring the 
existence of successive prescriptive strata in the Levitical legis- 
lation or by the acceptance of the fact of the two Isaiahs. It is 
hardly so now. Men say, even if they disagree with the critic, 
we will wait and see. These men may be right. At any rate 
we will not throw stones at them. They claim to be servants of 
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the truth. We will take them at their word. In any event in 
the fastness of its defenses ‘the truth is secure. Of course 
all do not take this attitude. Some still deal in derogatory 
adjectives and utter severe denunciations. Criticism to 
these is a sort of Trojan wooden horse pretending to be a votive 
offering and being really full of a hostility that will only 
open the gates to the foe. They even look with unfriendly eyes 
upon a congress like this because it will give place on its plat- 
form to those who will express thought akin to that which I am 
endeavoring to utter. But this is not the sense of most. They 
are willing to accord to sincere critics what has been won only 
after a hard fight, viz., “full rights of citizenship in the historic 
Christian churches.” This result may seem a minor one, but it 
really is of incalculable moment that scholars may exercise lib- 
erty without losing caste and stand in the presence of an attitude 
willing to abide by the issue when proven, of whatever sort it 
may be. 

2. This result in the second place is assured: that there is a 
different attitude toward the Bible as a whole on the part of the 
Christian church. We know what that attitude was within the 
period limited by the memories of men far younger than I; what 
it still is in the thought of many who have not been led into what 
without reflection we may call a clearer light. That attitude was 
to regard the whole Bible as we have it as equally inspired, 
equally the word of God, and so of equal authority to us. Dr. 
W. N. Clark says in his Sixty Years with the Bible (pp. 71, 72): 
“The Bible was regarded as equally inspired throughout, and in- 
spiration meant nothing less than full divine authority... . . 
One was no more at liberty to doubt its statements of fact or to 
reject its judgments upon truth than to disobey it in conduct.” 
There are but few of us who did not meet this attitude in the 
classroom of our theological course. Doctrinal statements were 
constantly buttressed by texts indiscriminatingly selected, and 
whether from Ecclesiastes or Ephesians mattered not. Each was 
equally God’s word and came sealed with an equal authority. 

Now this attitude has changed. Whether we acknowledge it 
or not it has changed, and the change has been wrought by bibli- 
cal criticism. We no longer group our proof texts without regard 
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to source and we do not put Ecclesiastes on a parity with Ephe- 
sians. To quote Dr. Clark again, “We are beginning to know 
- how much it means that the Bible is a genuinely historical 
book, having its rise and habitat in the human world, recording 
vital dealings between God and men, and to be understood in 
the light of its historical origins, intentions, and development” 
(Sixty Years with the Bible, p. 68). In other words, we have 
come to regard the Bible as literature. It is more than that, 
but it is that. As literature, imbedded in human life and coming 
to us in large measure by human hands, it accords with the same 
law of growth, and submits itself to the same criteria in getting 
at its message. That message we know now comes to us through 
the same media and these cannot help shaping the final judgment 
and determining its final authority. It comes to us, e.g., through 
translation and translation is impossible that does not influence 
the sense. No English sentence can be framed that shall exactly 
reflect its Hebrew or Greek equivalent. It comes to us, too, this 
message does, through exegesis, and we all know into what a 
forest of entanglements this is capable of bringing us. It comes 
to us likewise, this message of the world does, through the 
medium of textual criticism, and this as arrayed against the old 
view of absolute inerrancy is revolutionary. The substitution of 
one Greek word for another, the change of a Hebrew vowel point 
or consonant, nay even the transference of a comma will destroy 
that ideal inerrancy. How many of those there are, such a work 
as Gregory’s New Testament Canon, or any recent revision of 
the Old Testament will tell us. Nay, for us who are common 
folk, take the standard revision of either Old or New and com- 
pare it with the common version and we see at once without 
being scholars what has taken place. The change of attitude 
makes itself manifest. The Bible takes its place as literature in 
the arena of human productions. It is supreme among them, but 
it is of them. Our reverence for it is no less, but its relation to 
us is more natural. It is “no longer an unrelieved level of equal 
authority,” but “a book of real life, the life of God in man and 
of man with God.” 
3. Another assured result of biblical criticism is the almost 
universal acceptance of the fact of composite authorship in many 
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parts of the Bible. Without question this result is directly due 
to biblical criticism. From the time the thought had its birth in 
the prolific mind of the physician Astruc down to the latest advo- 
cate of the dual authorship of Daniel this ideal has been elaborated 
with many modifications and with marked differences until it has 
established itself as a fact of modern scholarship. 

Now this has nothing to do with the historicity of the mate- 
rials of such authorship nor with the area of compositeness. 
Whether there are four principal factors in the production of 
the Hexateuch or eight; whether these represent individuals or 
schools; whether there are two Isaiahs as is now generally be- 
lieved or three as some assert; whether seventeen different strata 
enter into the composition of Jeremiah as a recent writer de- 
clares, or only those of Jeremiah and Baruch, this assertion of 
the fact of composite authorship does not care. In regard to 
these particulars there are many opinions, in respect to this fact 
there is among scholars almost entire agreement. For example, 
Professor A. H. Sayce, who is one of the most cautious of our 
leading biblical students, says: 


One of the most assured results of the literary analysis of the Old Tes- 
tament records has been the existence of documents of different age and 
authorship in the Pentateuch. Opinions may differ widely as to the author- 
ship of certain passages and the dates to which the several documents are 
to be assigned, but about the general fact of the composite character of the 
Pentateuch competent critics of all schools are now agreed. The literary 
foundation upon which the history and religion of Israel rested is in its present 
form, a composite work (The Higher Criticism and the Monuments, p. 31). 


In a commentary issued by the American Baptist Publication 
Society this is written by one of our most conservative scholars: 


The more conservative view holds to the Mosaic origin of the legislation 
of the Pentateuch and its Mosaic authorship in the broad sense that Moses 
was generally responsible for it. It does not deny but asserts, in view of 
the fact that writing was in common use for centuries before Moses, that 
he used documents coming down from the past in the composition of 
Genesis. He may also have employed others to assist him. The most of 
those who hold this view also concede that notes and minor portions by 
later hands may have found a place in our present text (Professor C. 
Goodspeed, Introduction to American Commentary on Old Testament, 
p. xi). 
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In an encyclopedia issued in 1906 by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
these words are found. “The existence of these four principal 
strata in the Hexateuch [ie., J, E, D, P] may be regarded as 
established.” Moreover the writer goes on to say these “repre- 
sent schools rather than individuals” (Vol. X, art. “Hexateuch”). 
In the Standard Bible Dictionary published by Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls in 1909 is this distinct and definite statement: 


It is, from what has been said, evident that Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, 
and Joshua are composite, based upon older and originally independent 
accounts. Their unity is only apparent, due to editorial adjustment, and 
not to single authorship (art. ‘“‘Hexateuch,”’ p. 339). 

Professor Charles Foster Kent says, speaking of God’s con- 
nection with the authors of the Bible: 

He did not, however, dictate to them the form of their writings nor 
vouch for their verbal inerrancy. In time, out of these writings were 
gradually collected and combined the most significant passages and books. 
and to these was finally attributed the authority that they now rightfully 
enjoy (Origin and Value of the Old Testament, p. 247). 

Dr. James Orr in summing up his reasoning as to the substan- 
tial unity of the pentateuchal writings uses these words: 

To what conclusions have we now been led? For one thing, it is first. 
to be said, mot to the conclusion that Moses himself wrote the Pentateuch 
in the precise form or extent in which we now possess it; for the work we 
think shows very evident signs of different pens and styles, of editorial 
redaction, of stages of compilation (The Problem of the Old Testament, 
Pp. 369). 

Other testimonies might be cited but these are sufficient to 
establish our point. 

And let this be said: We have, or at least some of us have, so 
adjusted ourselves to this thought, that the worthfulness of the 
divine book has not suffered in the least. If Moses did not write 
the song attributed to him in Deuteronomy, there remains the 
same infinite comfort in the assurance that “underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” Though it should chance to be proven, as I 
do not think it will, that David did not write the 23rd psalm, the 
peace of the green pastures and the music of the still waters and 
the solace of the staff amid the shadows of the valley remain 
unimpaired. One Isaiah or two and the sublimity of the 4oth 
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chapter and the pathos of the 53rd and the far-off vistas of the 
prophet’s wondrous visions remain untouched. 

4. Biblical criticism thus, as another result, has taken us back 
to the historic sources of the Scriptures. It would not be ac- 
curate to say that it originated the method; it is accurate to say 
that it has emphasized the method and made it common. It used 
to be the method of the few; it is now the method of the many. 
We have learned that the date of authorship, and circumstance 
are the best exegetes of the meaning of the passage in hand. We 
no longer therefore cite a text as proof of Bible doctrine without 
regard to its setting. We no longer regard the prophets as pri- 
marily having a far-off vision. We know them as men of their 
own times. Their messages were modern when they were de- 
livered. They were forthtellers more than foretellers. This 
may not diminish their vista but it increases their definiteness. 
We no longer either take poetry and interpret it as prose. When, 
e.g., in the 139th psalm we read: “Do I not hate them O Lord that 
hate thee? .... I hate them with a perfect hatred. I count 
them mine enemies” (139:21, 22), we know the author is indulg- 
ing in a poetic outburst and not propounding a moral precept. 
We are learning to take the Bible more as it really is and not 
quite so much as tradition has declared it to be. There has been 
immense gain in this, and the Bible has come closer to human 
life because of it. 

5. As a result of this recognition of compositeness and historic 
setting we have one of the most beneficent results of biblical criti- 
cism: a solvent of scriptural moral difficulties. We have all had 
trouble with these. It never quite satisfied us to be told as to 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the Canaanites that it was the 
judicial execution of a sentence pronounced because of their 
wickedness. That scene in the valley of Achor when not only 
Achan suffers for purloining the wedge of gold but all that were 
his has always troubled us and contravened our sense of justice. 
Our humanity has always shuddered as we have read these words 
describing David’s treatment of the captured Rabbah of the chil- 
dren of Ammon: “And he brought forth the people that were 
therein, and put them under saws and under harrows of iron, 
and under axes of iron, and made them pass through the brick- 
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kiln: and thus he did unto all the cities of the children of Ammon” 
(II Sam. 12:31). We have halted and hesitated at the story of 
Elijah bringing fire from heaven to consume two companies of 
soldiers sent for his arrest, as we have at that fierce outburst of 
the 137th psalm: “Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones.” These things do not perplex 
us as once they did. We have ceased so to identify the Old 
Testament with God as to make him responsible for them. We 
feel that he could not be so divergent from the New Testament 
representation of him as this would make him. We know that 
the current of revelation has passed through the channel of 
human agency and thereby has gathered the deposit of the ages 
and passions that have mingled therewith. We have therefore 
ceased to be troubled by and to endeavor to justify these moral 
enigmas, and vastly to the advantage of our religion have learned 
to accept them as the natural record of a book much more natural 
in its origin and structure than we have been accustomed to 
think. 

6. In just a word I want to speak of another assured result 
of biblical criticism—that of the fact of a progressive revelation 
in the Word. Others in time past have described it more or less 
clearly, but modern criticism has established it. Scripture no 
longer lies upon a dead level. There is marked difference be- 
tween Esther and Ephesians though both are found between the 
same lids. The law that has obtained in unfoldment of truth 
elsewhere has obtained here. As in moral observances and hu- 
mane relationships and all the amenities of civilized life, so here 
in the pathway of divine revelation. First the dawn and then the 
day. The blade everywhere precedes the full ear of corn. First 
the external law and then the inward principle that is regnant in 
the soul. Our divine Lord recognized this spiritual progression, 
and thus we have outlined by him the pathway of a perfect spirit- 
ual experience. Ye have heard it said by them of old time, an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but J say unto you resist 
not evil. Ye have heard it said, Ye shall not commit—but I say 
unto you, ye shall not think. 

I know that some draw back from this principle as applied to 
Holy Scripture, fearing whither it may lead. But shall anything 
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in the evolution of truth or faith surpass these we have today 
in Jesus Christ? It does not seem likely. So far we know no 
light so bright, so beneficent as that of the sun whose rays beam 
down upon us from above. We will bask in its benignness 
nothing fearing that aught shall ever displace it. 

It comes to us then with an encouraging emphasis that all this 
change in attitude and method in relation to the Bible of which 
I have spoken has been wrought out with no dethronement of it 
as of supreme authority and no diminution of its spiritual power 
and influence in the whole area of our lives. 

In his Founders of Old Testament Criticism Dr. T. K. Cheyne 
says, and he is entitled to full faith in his veracity: 


If it should be made decidedly the more probable view that St. John 
did not originate the Fourth Gospel as it now stands, lam sure . . . . that 
all truly religious students would believe with heart and with head as 
strongly as ever in the incomparable nature and the divine mediatorship of 
Jesus Christ (p. 258). 

If with the transfer of the authorship of John to another there 
would still be kept the revelation of the Christ intact, surely, e.g., 
the granting of Isaiah from chap. 40 to the end of the second 
of that name can detract from it no whit. Dr. W. N. Clark at 
the close of his Sixty Years with the Bible says (p. 253): 


By this time in the history of the world the quality of the Bible as the 
book of divine religion is so established that we may think of it with serene 
confidence. It is certain that the Bible gives us knowledge of Jesus, and 
that Jesus gives us knowledge of God, and that God as Jesus reveals him as 
the true light of life. Our sacred book is thus our guide to Jesus, to God, 
and to life divine. 

And how are the practical lives of those who have breathed 
the biblical atmosphere as we have indicated it? We all know — 
Henry Drummond as one of this school and of his zeal and con- 
secration and success, and how superbly and trustfully he met 
suffering when it came. And what of the men who followed him? 
His biographer, George Adam Smith, says of them: “In every 
British colony, in India, in China, in Japan, converts or disciples 
of this movement who gratefully trace to it the beginnings of 
their moral power are laboring steadfastly and often brilliantly 
in every profession of life.” In editing a history of our pioneer 
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work on the Pacific Coast I was interested to notice that a young 
man who came from the one of our educational institutions sup- 
posed to be permeated above all others by this critical thought 
surpassed all his associates in zeal and ministerial success. 
Thirty-five miles of travel from his school on Friday night and 
back by Monday morning, preaching meanwhile at half a dozen 
stations the giad tidings, was a common task for him to perform. 

No, neither the critical method nor the critical result need 
destroy faith. Grip the eternal verities of revelation and with 
the abandonment of traditional positions and the espousal of 
scientific procedure the Bible stands still secure, the unfoldment 
of the divine will and the guide to the divine life. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: The second writer will be Rev. B. D. 
Hahn, D.D., of Springfield, Mass. 


Rey. Dr. B. D. Haun, of Springfield, Mass., then read as fol- 
lows: 


ASSURED RESULTS OF HIGHER CRITICISM 


” 


Under the caption, “assured results,” it is in order to move 
the previous question, Is our apparatus sufficient for such a 
product? We may examine the machine as well as the output. 
The results are not like wood, iron, steel, or silver, which are 
capable of other and immediate tests by recourse to chemistry 
or tension and torsion machines. Critical conclusions are still 
dependent upon our confidence in our methods of inquiry to cre- 
ate assurance. When the material in question, in this instance a 
body of literature, is set aside as direct evidence, arguments pro 
or con must depend upon general principles and alien instances 
for their validity. What the prospect of assured results may be 
under these conditions of debate is ours to determine. Is criti- 
cism—higher criticism—entitled to the name of science? Higher 
criticism—and by that term is meant reconstructive criticism of 
the Bible—is a self-sufficient and scientific method if a revolving 
hypothesis, conjectural historical frame, literary divination, and 
a singular psychology can vindicate its principles. 
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I. THE REVOLVING HYPOTHESIS 


The days of bushwhacking skepticism are over. The potting 
of discrepancies and the speculative exploitation of items of dis- 
taste is a crude and indecisive mode of warfare. After all the 
particular objections to revelation are registered, there remain 
certain irreducible facts which in their turn demand of the skep- 
tic a rational account or he cannot claim that his case is com- 
plete. The specter of an actual nationality, the Jews, with a 
place in the geography of the past, in Palestine, must be laid 
with an adequate account of their history, or the battles of the 
campaign must be fought continually. 

When Bopp, Grimm, Humboldt, Mueller, and Whitney ex- 
pounded the science of language we found ourselves in a new 
world-atmosphere. Stories, ideas, customs, numerals, and games 
were traced across the world and the ages to their origins in 
India. What word-roots indicated was verified by this western 
' drift of myths, fables, arts, and practices. By comparative philol- 
ogy we learned the secret of mythology, an unconscious pun, a 
trip of the lip, which raised as by incantation vast, radiant forms 
which marched along the horizon of time. Indra was-the sky- 
god and Varuna the upheaved heavens, and Ushas the dawn, with 
her two horses, the Aswins. Zeus was Dyaus and Jupiter was 
Dyaus-pitar, heaven-father. With Indian precision comparative 
religion followed upon comparative language step by step in 
the new trail. All mythologies from Benares to Mexico, from 
world’s end to world’s end were resolved as solar myths. But 
the Christian faith and the Hebrew records only heard the storm 
moaning about the battlements. 

Our natural sciences then took all matters of life and thought 
in hand and classified all the beliefs and worship of mankind in 
an ascending series from fetishism to monotheism and then asked, 
What next? This classification was taken as the program of 
Progress from the nature-worship of aboriginal tribes to the per- 
sonal first cause of the Christian church. Dr. Wellhausen as 
the representative of the new doctine arose and explained that 
the Hebrews, an amalgam of Canaanite tribes, were the Huns of 
western Asia, who swept down upon the seacoast out of the 
desert and drove their wedge of permanent conquest into the 
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midst of the cultivated nations, and split civilization asunder. 
They were animistic, nature worshipers. They honored wells 
and fountains and trees and stones, all striking natural objects, 
and carried about with them a meteorite in a box or ark. In their 
proud stupidity here was a people who passed from animism to 
monotheism according to the steps of a theoretical reconstruction. 
They were the embryo which rehearsed the progress of humanity. 
They had been barbarous animists, then peasants with agricul- 
tural deities, then villagers with formative ritual, and finally, by 
political concentration, by the founding of Jerusalem and _ its 
central sanctuary, a nation and monotheists. At the time of the 
Exile the people and their institutions undergo a metamorphosis. 
Then it is that the whole tuneful choir of the Isaiahs and Jere- 
miahs and the psalmists burst into song and prophecy. Then we 
have the utopian priests, and the pragmatic and minimistic 
scribes and the burning, fanatical seers of apocalypses and par- 
ticularist doctors of talmudic learning—a most amazing versa- 
tility and literary activity of a backward people in the depths of 
misfortune and poverty. 

The next phase of the hypothesis is pan-Babylonianism. It 
is but a further development of the original proposal of the school 
of Dr. Wellhausen. Its culmination was the celebrated Babel 
and Bible controversy. About everything is Babylonian. The 
Jews might be a Babylonian tribe. With all Asia they are under 
the sway of that culture. But the Pentateuch has its Amraphel 
and his laws and the Hebrew literature has back of it the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets, and the Book of Esther the recovered palace of 
Susa. Hebrew civilization and letters and laws and narratives 
will not wait for the Exile. 

In its present shape the revolving hypothesis is more impres- 
sive. The astral hypothesis is in the ascendant. It stands in 
the house of Jupiter. We would name it the astrological hypothe- 
sis. Astrology is the consummate ancient wisdom of the East. 
As a scheme of interpretation it is a great advance upon the 
solar theory of the days of philology. It is persistent. Pennsyl- 
vania farmers still plant pot2toes and all root crops in the dark 
of the moon and all stem crops in the light of the moon. It is 
not well to shingle a building in the light of the moon because 
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the shingles will turn up. In Babylon the temple tower is the 
axis of the world and of religion. It is a model of the cosmos. 
Its angles are set toward the four quarters. There are two 
heavens and earths—this immediate heaven and earth of our 
experience and the universal heaven and earth. The lower world 
is bounded by the heaven of the zodiac. This lower world rises 
into the higher at the twin-peaked mountain in the north, into 
the heaven of Anu, into which the gods creep when the flood 
threatens the ordinary heaven of our experience. The seven 
stages of the temple tower are devised after the pattern of the 
universe. And all affairs of empires or of men are reflections 
of the sway and will of the heavens. These events are interpreted 
to the wise by the courses of the planets and their place with 
reference to the zodiac. All mythology and all their science 
and all their narratives are framed and arranged according to 
the supernal principles revealed through the divination of 
the astrologers. In Mexico as well as Babylon men are born, ful- 
fil their careers, and die under the sway of the stars. Hence the 
horoscope. Land is surveyed by the calendar and wars are de- 
termined by auguries from the moon and stars. Every organ of 
men and animals has an astral significance. Hence the liver, the 
ancient seat of the soul, is indispensable to the sorcerer. Mathe- 
matics is the sacred science. Numbers havea celestial significance. 
One, three, seven, nine, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, twenty, twenty- 
eight, and many more have mystical values. So complicated is 
the system that any event in some fashion can be brought within 
the determination of the astrologer. Metals and colors are sym- 
bols of the ineffable. The history of the world passes through 
the signs of the zodiac to a consummation; hence the ages of 
Taurus and Gemini and Aries, etc. Solstice and equinox are 
the reckoning-points of the year and the dramatic moments of 
the heavens and the earth. Here is a framework of almost in- 
finite mythological possibilities—latent monotheism, the divine 
triad, innumerable gods, divine misfortune as Tammuz, the moon, 
descends into the underworld at the summer solstice, the divine 
rescue at the vernal equinox. It is a complex system which can 
be interpreted into everything and interpreted out of anything. 
That astrology is the framework of the great mythologies and is 
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current today in popular superstitions is evident. It can be made 
to parallel the Bible from creation to the final judgment and from 
the Garden of Eden to the Babylonian city of the Apocalypse 
(and the woman with child and the dragon which “poured out 
a river of water”). Here Abram wanders like the moon and 
with a name, the attribute of the moon-god. Here Tammuz, Lot, 
is delivered. Are there not twelve tribes, children of Israel, writ- 
ten also in the zodiac? 

Certainly the Hebrews were not ignorant of astrology and 
mythology. Names, words, allusions, customs, all bear witness to 
the presence of astrology. They could not talk a Semitic tongue 
without implicit astrology. But in the progress of conjecture 
there are important gains. Latent monotheism in mythology and 
the temples calls favorable attention anew to the first chapter of 
Romans. The program of religious development is reversed and 
returns to the historical precedence of monotheism over polythe- 
ism. Pre-exilic ignorance and an evolution of national culture 
from the ground up receives its death-blow. Messianic expec- 
tations, so painstakingly and ingeniously dissected out of the 
Hebrew literature, are rediscovered under the auspices of the uni- 
versal astrological doctrine of a world redeemer and of a new 
age. But whatever the interpretative profit or loss, the hypothesis 
of reconstruction of the Bible has revolved. Its present form 
of astrology, with its wezlth of oriental fancies and superstitions, 
does not provide criticism with a settled and definite system of 
thought or representation. Certainly the interpretative hypothesis 
of criticism is not an argument for assured results. 


II, THE HISTORICAL FRAME 
It is not necessary to review the entire program of any plan of 
the reconstruction of biblical history to decide what degree, if 
any, of assurance is to be derived from this field of investigation. 
As shafts were sunk to bedrock to discover if it would furnish 
a basis for the Gatun dam, we may test the historical foundation 
of modernism at three points: the beginning of religious culture 
in Israel, folklore materials, and the discovery of the artificial 
structure of the two books of Kings. Rudiments of culture, 
legendary materials, arranged by an artificial chronology, are the 
sources for the recovery of the pre-exilic history of Israel. 
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The sacrificial practice of the time is of the first importance 
and it is the best illustration of the trustworthiness of the method 
of recovery of that obscured past. The contrast is drawn between 
the priest-code, which lays supreme stress upon the where, when, 
and how; and Jehovist narratives in the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, which regard exclusively the fact 
that sacrifices must be offered to Jehovah and their quality and 
quantity. Seeing that one of the canons for sorting the docu- 
ments of this literature is found in this subject of the nature of 
the sacrifices it is not surprising that the documents confirm this 
important distinction. But the sacrificial practice is to be ascer- 
tained from books which are written with a social, a political 
object. There is no intention to describe the sacrifices. Those 
incidents upon which chief reliance is placed are dramatic epi- 
sodes in the annals. Some of them are of such a nature that they 
are recorded as marvels. The sacrifice of Gideon is an act of 
hospitality, turned into an offering by the act of the divine messen- 
ger. How can we assert that it represents the practice of the 
people? Naaman’s sacrifices, we must insist, are not in evidence. 
He says that he will offer sacrifices but omits to tell how he will 
go about it. Saul was present at a feast and there was sacrifice 
by Samuel, but all that Samuel did on that singular occasion is 
not related, nor does the fact that three men were going up to 
Bethel to worship justify the conclusion that we can infer the 
ritual of that high place from the contents of their saddle-bags. 
Shakespeare has celebrated the spirit of the official “armed with 
a little brief authority,” and we ourselves understand the spirit 
of petty officers too well to believe that at any time priest or 
medicine-man allowed his clients to imagine that the offering was 
all and that his efficiency and methods were unimportant and hap- 
hazard. For these and many more reasons we cannot see in these 
measures for the reconstruction of a history, grounds of assur- 


ance, and we are predisposed to agree with Professor Wellhausen 
when he says, 


With the Hebrews, as with the whole ancient world, sacrifice consti- 
tuted the main part of worship. The question is whether the worship did 
not also in this most important respect pass through a history the stages 
of which are reflected in the Pentateuch. From the results already reached 
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this must be regarded as at the outset probable, but the sources of informa- 
tion accessible to us seem hardly sufficient to enable us actually to follow 
the process, or even so much as definitely to fix its two termini. 


But however rudimentary the practice of Israel, the new astro- 
logical view of the great religions of the East assures us that the 
Israelite knew a more elaborate worship than he practiced, in 
the days of Joshua and the Judges. 

By foklore materials it is not intended to assert that the 
annals of Israel are but folklore. But it is asserted that they 
are materials which have suffered by that form of transmission 
and have often no higher value. They may retain elements of 
truth both as matters of fact and in modes of representation. But 
their facts and color of narrative need confirmation at every 
point. But our attention must be confined to what has been re- 
garded as folklore proper. The lives of Abraham and Isaac 
especially have been instanced as folklore narratives. Let us 
consider the most striking feature of these tales, the parallel inci- 
dents concerning Sarah and Rebekah. Both Isaac and Abraham 
fear for their lives on account of the beauty of their wives. Both 
employ the same evasion, “She is my sister.” It is this repeti- 
tious story which creates the presumption that here is one legend 
repeated through a documentary blunder. But is it the literary 
body which is repetitious or the narrow, nomad life? Flocks, 
herds, tents, cameis, asses, wives and children, wells, grass—it is 
easy to run the entire gamut of possessions and possible incidents 
of that monotonous existence. Not once nor twice were wells 
dug or filled up, or wives relatives of their husbands, or too well- 
favored for the safety of a sheik or patriarch. Not twice nor 
ten times in the desert East has it been said, “She is my sister,” 
and that without so much ground for the assertion as we find in 
the household of Abraham and Isaac. This thing happened yes- 
terday in southern Palestine. It is the groundless suspicion of 
the sedentary creator of history which leads him to find all rea- 
sons in documents and literary usage. Had there been no repe- 
tition in these stories they could not have been faithful to the 
nomad life, unless literary discrimination had already passed upon 
the historical materials. But when the narrative has been put 
in question neither the narrowness and uniformity of desert life 
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nor the suspicions of literary authorities can discredit or establish 
the story. There is no assured result. 

To quote for substance the opinion of many eminent scholars, 
perhaps the most remarkable discovery of biblical criticism is 
the demonstration by Dr. Wellhausen of the arbitrary division 
of the chronology of the books of Kings into periods divisible by 
the number 40. There are many unsolved problems in this 
region of biblical history. But no more convincing evidence of 
its untrustworthiness has been adduced, in the estimation of 
scholars, than this now manifest, artificial chronology. In this 
instance the hand of the performer has been exposed. While 
the writer of this paper disclaims the ability to follow Dr. Well- 
hausen’s calculations, perhaps he may indicate some of his reasons 
for dissent since our subject is assured results. For one reason, 
the common mode of addition taught in the schools does not foot 
up the same total which Dr. Wellhausen reckons. In the chro- 
nology of eight kings of Israel he declares that we have this 
suspicious recurrence of numbers as regnal years of the kings: 
22, 2—24, 2, I2—22, 2, 12—22, 2, 12. He says: 


The 242 years of the Northern Kingdom are divided by the epoch of 
I Jehu into 98 and 144. If we take them at 240, the half of 480, the 08 
must be changed into 96, which then agree with the contemporary 96 
Jewish years. The deduction must be made at the reign of Baasha. 


The result is, 


The eight kings have together 96 years, the first four and the last four 
48 each. Two have the average number 12; the other 6 consists of three 
pairs of father and son; and the twice 12 years belonging to each pair are 
divided so that the father gets 12-10 and the son 12-10, obviously because 
the father was considered much more important than the son. 


If these recurrent numbers are the invention of the final re- 
dactor of the books of Kings we must admit that he has not been 
as shrewd in the matter of adjustment of dates as his distin- 
guished critic. Without Dr. Wellhausen’s amendments the recur- 
rence of these numbers is remarkable and, although in no case 
exact, they are sufficiently regular to provoke inquiry. But as an 
argument for the artificial and therefore untrustworthy character 
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of this chronology it would be more persuasive had it not been 
founded upon a miscalculation at the outset—the omission of the 
reign of Ahaz from the list of the kings of Judah. Had he not 
made this mistake he need not have concluded that “this shows 
that no effort was made at first to synchronize the individual 
reigns in the two series of Israel and of Judah.” But this mistake 
of Dr. Wellhausen is turned to literary account. It enables him 
to show an earlier chronology which was not synchronous and 
thereby a later redaction in which the signs of the two kingdoms 
were imperfectly synchronized. It is not necessary to review in 
detail the numbers of the reigns of the kings of Judah. Only the 
groups by which the dominance of the number 4o in the final 
redaction is made to appear concerns us at present. The 430 
years from the building to the destruction of the temple are reck- 
oned as fcllows: Rehcboam and Abijam, 20; Asa, 41; Jehosha- 
phat, Joram, Ahaziah, Athaliah, 40; Joash, 40; Amaziah and 
Uzziah, 81; Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, 38. Of course, if the 
omitted reign of Ahaz is replaced the scheme is disordered and 
this part of the discovery cannot be reckoned among our assured 
results. 

Although the arguments of Dr. Wellhausen may have the 
appearance of special pleading, after his amendments are set aside 
there remain sufficient coincidences to arouse curiosity and awaken 
distrust. It is true that modern history is often divided accord- 
ing to centuries when a writer is dealing with institutions and 
philosophy. Such divisions are by many regarded as imaginary 
as parallels and meridians. Events and movements are under 
no mathematical law. They are irregular in occurrence and have 
no relation to chronological schemes. What shall we think of 
any history with recurrences of dates or events? The great body 
of students. hold them in suspicion, if they do not reject them 
at once. 

Suppose that some modern history were composed in a manner 
analogous to this biblical history, would it not be rejected at 
once? Setting aside such rernarkable coincidences, however de- 
tailed and curious, as the careers of the two Edwards and the 
two battles of Bull Run, let us take in hand some entire history 
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and apply still more artificial measures that we may realize the 
force of the objection to artificial schemes of composition. 

The writer did not invent this scheme of French history, but 
he found it recommended in a popular publication. I quote in 
abbreviated form: That since France became a kingdom under 
Hugh Capet, three brothers have ruled in succession, at three 
different times, and after each of these groups of royal brothers a 
family with a new name has come upon the throne. In 1314 upon 
the death of Philip IV, Louis X became king. In two years he 
was followed by his brother, Philip V, and after six years the 
third brother, Charles IV, succeeded to the throne. Here ended 
the house of Capet and arose the house of Valois. 

The sons of Henry II and Catherine de Medici in order: 
Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry III, were the last representa- 
tives of the house of Valois. Three brothers of the house of 
Bourbon: Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, and Charles X, conclude 
the sway of the house of Bourbon, which is followed by the house 
of Orleans. This artificial scheme—I had almost said super- 
stitious scheme—was further embellished by the statements: 
“After a little more than two hundred years come the three 
Valois brothers,” and “After a little less than two hundred years 
come the three Bourbon brothers.” Artificial schemes such as 
these condemn a narrative as a fabrication. That is not the way 
in which free events take place. This pseudo-French history far 
surpasses in artificiality any numbers or coincidences of the bibli- 
cal history. That is why any sane student casts it aside. But 
the difficulty surpassing all others is this, that this artificial pro- 
posal for a plan of French history is not prepared in satire or 
jest and that it is correct, is the actual scheme of all histories of 
France. What is worse, there is a similar condition in English 
history. The Stuarts succeeded the Tudors. The last Tudors 
were Edward VI, who was succeeded by Mary, his sister, who 
was succeeded by Elizabeth, another sister. It is plain that the 
kind and degree of artificiality which Dr. Wellhausen perfected 
for the chronology of the books of Kings does not create a pre- 
sumption against the narrative or lead to assured negative re- 
sults. This is the more evident when we remember that the 


Hebrews reckoned the years of accession and death as regnal 
years. 
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MI, LITERARY DIVINATION (GEN, I :I—2:4) 


Ancient and solitary and angular and sublime, this first chap- 
ter of Genesis confronts us like a pylon which masks and an- 
nounces some forgotten Karnak. For milleniums the camel paths 
passed under its shadow and for other milleniums it has not 
heard a footfall. It stands in elemental fellowship with wind and 
sand and sun. It is a desert ruin. It belongs to architecture 
rather than literature. It is the blue-print of a cosmos. It is a 
draft recovered from primordial rubbish discarded by divinity. 
The design is as severe, logical, and inevitable as that of a Doric 
column. Its style rises like a pillar from the plain in Genesis. 
It is a cold, clear, brilliant mass of mutually imbedded crystals. 
Only once again is there an outcrop and suggestion of its planes 
and angles in the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. It is a literary 
unit and, like a crystal, wholly embodies its art. It goes back to 
the point of departure of the legends of the Karens on one side 
of the world and of the Masai on the other, and to the times of 
the Sumerian East. 

The Cosmogony.—Do we not have it on the highest authority 
that the first chapter of Genesis is “formal, precise, and repeti- 
tious” ?? Formal it is, for it is formulated like a time table. The 
parts might have been prepared separately and set in this monoto- 
nous framework of phrases, like the jewels of the high priest’s 
breastplate. Some scholars place its style somewhere between 
literature and statistics. It is a mosaic of ideas and runs to par- 
allelisms like perpendicular Gothic. It is prose, but it is such 
technical and periodical prose that it falls into stanzas. It is a 
composition of eight scenes and seven movements. But it is a 
paradox to call the first and last incidents, chaos and the divine’ 
rest, scenes. When in the beginning we read of “the heavens and 
the earth,” the ancient wholesale expression for the universe, 
straightway the Hebrew is strained to find a rigmarole phrase 
(tohu vbohu) to blurr, confound, and annihilate the inevitable pic- 
ture formed in the mind. It serves to say and symbolize that the 
raw material of the world is unordered, unqualified, unconditioned 

: A more artificial, unnatural and purely mechanical treatment of the story can 
scarcely be conceived. It is needless to add that P is absolutely barren of poetic 
material—Gen. of Gen., Bacon on Néldeke. 
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—mere elemental flux and confusion. This is the fluid without 
consistency or law over which the Spirit of God broods. It is very 
different from the water of the third day. The divine rest also 
is an unpicturable event. It is a pure conception of the under- 
standing. It can be represented neither by figure nor symbol. 
This creation story, then, begins in abstraction and proceeds to 
abstraction, from elemental matter to a hallowed act of consecra- 
tion, from transcendental materialism to transcendental mysticism. 

The body of the narrative, the remaining six creative days are 
divided into two corresponding sections of three days each. Both 
divisions include a first and second day of single events and a 
third of two events. On the third day the land and water are 
separated and vegetation appears, and on the sixth day first land 
animals are created and then man. Thus the story is divided 
into two parts, which are duplicates and balanced over against 
each other. It is a two-leaved device, like double doors. 

Yet more rigorous is the formulation of the subdivisions of the 
narrative which describe the several days. The design is heavily 
mullioned with the ponderous refrain, “and there was evening 
and there was morning, one day.” It is a sentence and a symbol 
which by its periodic recurrence suggests the continual operation 
and advancement of the formative world. Each event is further 
outlined with the barren phrases, “And God said,” “And it was 
so,” “And God saw that it was good.” They have no more lit- 
erary quality than the multiplication table or a stock report. But 
colorless as they are, they are employed to set apart and define 
each event, as complete in its place and standardized with the 
rest. 

Now amidst these parallelisms and repetitions and with this 
periodicity, the smallest variation of expression becomes emphatic, 
the slightest flow of the narrative impresses us with a sense of 
freedom and power. Michel Angelo resorted to the same device 
when he set his angels afloat in the blue between the painted 
cornices and towers of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. If a 
phrase 1s but modified so as to say, “And behold it was all very 
good,” each change is doubly forcible upon that uniform back- 
ground. It arrests attention, as when a gong is struck. And as 
the slow, stately, and tremendous narrative sweeps on through 
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ages and orders, the tribes of the world seem to start from the 
dust and sweep by in procession with all the fascination of move- 
ment and the endless charm of the bursting surge. 

Habit and education have much to do with taste. It is not 
surprising if the decorator and all the rhetoricians. whose delight 
is in mere variety, the interminable wanderings and intricacies of 
superficial discourse, should find little to admire in so definite 
and elaborate an art-form. The critic too is absorbed with minu- 
tiae. He is looking to find the Lord’s Prayer on a pin-head. He 
is hardly prepared to appreciate the grander images of art. He 
has sharpened his vision at the expense of its scope. He can still 
see that this is stone and that is brass, but he does not realize that 
both are statues. We recognize that when he says that this story 
of creation is “formal, precise, and repetitious,” his statement is 
correct, but it is the opinion of a man who has seen “motion 
signs” only by daylight. He is correct and trustworthy and yet 
he is mistaken. And he can never take a position where the 
whole design will appear to his imagination. He cannot see these 
six picture panels, three to the left and three to the right, molded 
and mullioned by these colorless phrases into door-panels. He has 
been taught that repetition is a rhetorical blemish except for em- 
phasis or resumption. Daring and triumphant is the genius which 
makes these very repetitions contribute to the might, majesty, re- 
pose, and grand art of his story. An eye like Michel Angelo’s has 
swept the scene. When Ghiberti entered his studio and after 
twenty years of labor came forth with but one of his celestial 
doors, that great genius found his panels already drawn in his 
first chapter of Genesis. He had translated into brass what was 
already cast in literary mold. Literary critics do not readily see 
such wonders, for they are of the tribe of Noah Webster, not of 
the Tuscan jeweler. 

The conflict between aesthetics and biblical criticism is more 
clearly and delightfully illustrated in their supposition of the 
composition of the narrative. Scholars find a high degree of 
unity, not to say petrifaction, under a miscellaneous authorship. 
The poles of common literary judgment are here inverted. 
Images and structure, here and elsewhere, have been the highest 
marks of individuality. But as the text undergoes verbal disso- 
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lution, unity of ideas and personality are divorced. The product 
is a unit and the authorship-is miscellaneous. This contention | 
needs explanation. This cosmogony is regarded not as the work | 
of one mind, nor yet of several, but of at least three cults which | 
are also political factions in Israel. This chapter is composite, 
not by sections, but by superposed literary styles, fine and trans- 
parent as mica films. Moreover, when attentively and penetrat- 
ingly considered, it is not what it appears to be. It is not funda- 
mentally a priestly document (P) at all, but a prophetic compo- 
sition (JE), rewritten by the uninventive priestly cults. But he 
has discovered this condition of the narrative in the first three 
verses and a still more acute American savant has found thirty 
verses infected with this original, prophetic style. The farther 
we proceed in this analysis, the farther we appear to stray from 
literature proper; the more we discover various authorships by 
particular words and phrases, the wider is the chasm between 
unity of concepts nnd personality. The unique art-form of this 
literary masterpiece, the “everlasting doors” of the introduction 
to Genesis, the blank panels of transom and threshold, the two- 
leaved arrangement of the creative narrative, and the bold and 
simple pictures which lend themselves to the hand of the brass- 
founder are only formality and precision and repetition. The in- 
vention of a noble literary form by the bold acceptance of what 
is commonly a literary blemish, the repetition of colorless phrases, 
is described as mere uniformity and prolixity. 

But is it so certain that art-forms are decisive of a single 
authorship? Our evolutionary views, we are told, have given’ 
us a new and universal standpoint of reasoning. If we are our- 
selves the gradual product of persistent forces of Nature, our 
works certainly cannot depart from the law of our being. Our 
whole current literature bears witness to the dominance of this 
doctrine in the minds of all thinking people. This outward evo- 
lution is confirmed by our discoveries in psychology. We have 
been instructed in the relation of blood pressures and brain tracts 
to the process of thought. The history of our own species, of the 
rise of many inventions, and the hypothesis of brain tracts as the 
highways of thought, therefore, unite to convince enlightened men 
that invention is small and gradual. Of great devices struck out 
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at a single effort by any individual they have become skeptical. 
Theory and experience unite to make the scientific mind secure 
in the opinion that invention is a gradual process and that this 
art-form of the first chapter of Genesis, like the substance of 
the narrative, may nevertheless be the matured device of many 
minds. This is why “the men of light and leading” should know 
in advance of inquiry and be able to trace the evolution of Tenny- 
son’s “Bugle Song” and Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and 
Shelly’s “Sky Lark,” and, since “the inventor is the poet of 
things,” Edison’s phonograph, kinetoscope, and electric lamp, and 
Maxim’s machine gun, and many more reputed original inven- 
tions back to their forbears and rudimentary condition. Still 
there are people who would maintain that the art-form of this 
chapter was projected by a single hand, in spite of the fact that 
biblical criticism has confirmed the possibility of the most sus- 
tained and finished poetry from various sources and by multiple 
authorship, and in spite of the further fact that if the records of 
the Patent Office should be lost, some future instructor will 
gather all the forms of the phonograph, good, bad, and indifferent, 
arrange them in an advancing order, and edify the undergradu- 
ates of the future with another application of the evolutionary 
principle. What our instructors are now doing for history, pos- 
terity will apply to the events and inventions of our time. 
Documentary analysis Eventually every discussion of higher 
criticism must arrive at the documentary question. It is named 
the literary argument but it is literary only in the sense that 
words and phrases have their service in literature. This is lit- 
erary research in that it is the grammarian’s supreme achievement. 
Rabbinism has not surpassed it in the wealth and pretentiousness 
of its apparatus and its claims. Only in the matter of absurdity 
can the scribes claim superiority. One sees magical properties in 
the sacred text, the other sees perturbations in words and phrases 
which invite the genius of Adams and Laverrier. The oriental 
sorceress who is also a courtesan, graceful as a leopard and as 
full of guile, stretches her supple length upon her tapestried 
divan. She incenses herself from the brazier at her elbow. She 
fixes her eyes upon the rock-crystal globe poised in the silver 
coils of a serpent and sinks into a trance, and divines by second 
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sight. She never saw the wonders in her crystal microcosm 
which the modern scholastic finds with his Scotch-pebble lenses 
in biblical texts. There are some assured results of a sane criti- 
cism. One of these is this that the scholar does not see different 
superposed styles in the same document. The proof I can only 
itemize at this time. If art-models have more significance of 
authorship and documentary divisions than the fortunes of words 
upon the page, the first documentary division of the text of the 
Bible is not in the middle of the fourth verse of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis. That addition is an excrescence upon a monu- 
mental design so precise that as it left the hand of the writer 
it was ready to the hand of the brass-founder. Right here at 
the outset the splitting of sentences is instituted to obtain as a 
conclusion, “These are the generations of the heavens and the 
earth.” No nation, party, or worshiper had but one term for the 
divine nature so that he should avoid the general title of divinity, 
God, or find ground of distaste in a personal name, Jehovah. In 
the Chaldean epic Bel is installed with fifty titles. It is not even 
claimed that Hebrew parties aligned themselves according to the 
terms God and Jehovah. There is no psychology for a distinc- 
tion which is inevitably psychological. There is no dialectical 
difference in the language of the Hebrews or battle of the dic- 
tionary to account for a verbal discrimination of the documents. 
Only a psychological cause and a morbid condition can justify 
such rigorous adherence to common terms on the one hand, and 
aversion toward other common terms on the other, so that the 
reader can determine the boundaries of a literary document by 
the usage of speech. The critic who balks at the splitting of 
sentences and phrases, while he accepts the main conclusions of 
the documentary discrimination denies the validity of the whole 
process; for he denies that words have the property of literary 
distinction. Centuries elapsed since Hebrew and Babylonian 
speech diverged from their common, original tongue. Words and 
syntax prove that they are cognate languages. Now of the forty- 
seven words and phrases which distinguish the P documents, 
over one-third (nineteen) have the same form and meaning in 
both languages, as tselem and tsalamu, “image.” Yet we are 
asked to believe that these words, identical in two languages sepa- 
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rated by ages and intervening nations, serve also to discriminate 
parties and religious tendencies in one people, without dialectical 
divergence of speech, occupying a territory fifty by a hundred 
miles, on the coast of western Asia. Scientifically considered, the 
Hebrews were a peculiar people. When we are told that “to 
meet,” “to bear,” “generations,” “let my people go,’ show the 
priestly prepossessions of writers we wonder how the priests put 
their tabu upon these phrases. These are the N-rays of super- 
scientific determination. The depth as well as delicacy of literary 
discrimination has already been explained above in the detection 
of a JE substratum for P in the first chapter of Genesis. The 
first chapter of Genesis serves as a test of assured results in the 
matter of the composition of these documents. One scholar 
finds that the first three verses of the chapter are a re-edited JE 
document. Another finds that almost the whole chapter was origi- 
nally a JE document. That is, the capital instance and type of P 
documents retains the characteristics of the JE documents. It is 
so different from JE writings that it serves to discriminate and 
rearrange the contents of the Pentateuch, yet is so like a JE pro- 
duction that that pedigree can be read from the face of the 
same text. 

When Dr. Weilhausen condemned the Book of Kings as an 
artificial composition he supplied a canon for the judgment of 
his own hypothesis. Throughout the East the duodecimal sys- 
tem of reckoning was the basis of its learning. But by ascribing 
to P documents a decimal system, one characteristic named by 
Dr. Driver, critics are guilty of an anachronism. The decimal 
system of reckoning is a late invention. As words are distributed 
to authors according to an impossible psychology, numbers are 
subjected to the same prejudice. The war is carried over from 
the dictionary into the arithmetic. But, we are reminded that, 
artificial as this general statement makes the process appear to be, 
this distribution of words and numbers is accompanied by descrip- 
tive elements which confirm the assignment of these materials 
and styles of narrative. In E an angel “calls out of heaven,” 
not in other sources, and, we may add, nowhere else in any narra- 
tive. Before Pharaoh sometimes Aaron is the spokesman, some- 
times Moses. In P Aaron co-operates with Moses, in conformity 
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with his appointment on the occasion of Moses’ call before the 
burning bush. In J Moses is represented as addressing Pharaoh. 
It is further pointed out that Aaron was appointed only to speak 
for Moses to the people. Aaron has no commission to the court 
of Egypt. One would suppose that the eloquence of Aaron was 
as important at the Egyptian court as before an assembly of 
Israelite slaves. The phrase “unto the people,” is given a statute 
technicality that the contention of composite documents may be 
sustained, and that words are decisive tests of divulgent author- 
ship. As all narratives are variable in detail a minute examination 
will always be rewarded by small differences, which when finally 
sifted will leave little peculiarities, which will correspond to almost 
any literary principle of discrimination, and can then be erected 
into canons of criticism. By this method of ever minuter search 
for literary variations, an artificial proposal is certain to find con- 
firmation at last, and any hypothesis will appear to be established 
by two several departments of inquiry. As long as there are any 
variations of representation in a document the field is open, and 
proof by concomitant evidence is inevitable. But this concomi- 
tance is what? It is a maxim that one lie must be backed by 
others. It is also true that one artifice imposes another. The 
verbal distribution of the documentary hypothesis imposes a sift- 
ing of the smallest variations of discourse to find ultimate pe- 
culiarities for the confirmation of its massive distinctions. There 
is neither concomitance nor assurance in the minimistic process. 

Our quest is for assured results; our contention is that the 
apparatus is inadequate, that the higher criticism is not entitled 
to the worthy name of science. The particular measures of the 
art are an inconstant, a revolving, reconstructive hypothesis. It 
has been subjected to four several modifications within the mem- 
ory of scholars here present. Certainly it cannot establish assured 
results, because it will not hold still to be photographed. 

The historical scheme is also an indeterminate means to a 
res conclusion. Tested at three important points we can 
2 st Saracens ne The historic beginning of the cultus 
once the cea oe ‘é co ae is ae cea oe Se 
Bhat ete, iscre ited. This point is admitted by the 

struction. The legendary materials of the 
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history are often repetitious, the principal evidence of their un- 
trustworthy character, but so also is the nomad life. There may 
be another than a documentary reason for the repetition. And 
the supreme discovery and test of the artificiality and preposses- 
sions of the final redaction, recurrent numbers, are surpassed both 
in particular events, individual lives, and the general scheme of at 
least one modern history. The trusted objections to the historical 
structure of biblical history yield no assured results, either posi- 
tive or negative. 

But the stronghold, testing-room, and office of the present 
critical demolition and reconstruction of the biblical books is the 
first chapters of the Book of Genesis. There it is that Elohist 
and Jehovist fell afoul of the dictionary and the arithmetic. 
There a theological divergence was first betrayed by a subtle 
psychological prejudice about words. There were many strata 
of literary styles imbedded under the most thoroughgoing priestly 
style, and masked by one of the most pronounced art-forms which 
still stands peculiar and monumental in all literature—an art-form 
which some men of talent and laborious ingenuity have felt to be 
incomplete and have found it necessary to extend by another sen- 
tence and to soften its abruptness with an appropriate introduc- 
tion, which the same delicacy of artistic perception leads them to 
feel must originally have prepared for the panorama of creation. 


Tue Presipent: The first appointed speaker is Rev. John 
R. Brown, D.D., of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Rey. Joun R. Brown, of Bridgeport, Conn: 


WHAT ARE THE ASSURED RESULTS OF MODERN 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM ? 


The old story goes that when Apollo flayed Marsyas, the lute 
of the victim and the lyre of the executioner were both silent. 
Dr. Hahn has been more kind: to the music of an exuberant 
rhetoric, much given to counterpoint, he has stretched some eccle- 
siastical skins in the sun to dry. It is good to die to such music, 
even if one must be reminded of Carlyle’s aphorism that “Sar- 
casm is the natural language of the devil,” and also of Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s rejoinder, “Yes, and the acquired language of saints.” 
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Some of us may be sure that Dr. Hahn is on a vain quest. Like 
Meredith’s egoist in his travels through Europe, he has been “en- 
gaged in holding a review of his Maker's grotesques.” He is 
bold enough to tell us that he glories in his lack of sympathy with 
the modern biblical criticism. Lowell tells us that Diogenes went 
out with his dark lantern “ostensibly looking for a man, but in- 
wardly resolved to find a monkey.” Having reached the house 
of the primates in the menagerie of the world’s follies, Dr. Hahn 
has been glad that he could poke the animals a bit! 

The assured results of modern biblical criticism suggest a 
possible arrogance or a magnificent assumption. Clough wanted 
such an assurance for himself in some matters of faith and life, 
and expressed his wish in these words: 


Oh might I for assurance sake 
Some arbitrary judgment make! 


Assurance may thus be a matter of temper, of credulity, or 
intellectual tyranny. Every man will have to be persuaded in his 
own mind what he means by “assurance.” 

I. A method of interpretation that is as old as Jesus Christ, 
that was honored by the apostles, that has been used by bold and 
prophetic souls in all periods of the church’s history, that has 
taken scientific forms in the last century and a half, that has been 
tried and not found wanting by an increasing number of those 
who live in the spirit of Jesus, ought by this time to have some 
results. Some conceptions concerning modern biblical criticism 
are happily passing. It can no longer be considered a gigantic 
conspiracy of unfaith against the revelation of God. It is not 
the modern Apollyon who meets lonely Christian in some narrow 
Place of faith and siays him. It is not the fumes and odors of 
German beer and tobacco in the face of the Eternal. He who ac- 
cepts the results of modern biblical criticism is not “hamstrung 
by doubt” nor “gangrened with fraud” ; nor, on the other hand, is 
he petrified by tradition or terrorized by the dead hand. 

We are getting out of our Christian abrasion and getting back 
to the prophetic spirit of Jesus Christ. And there are assured 


ae as we have won back the spirit of truth and liberty in 
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The assured results concerning the form and making of the 
Bible are now fairly clear. These are the conclusions in their 
largest character. There are four principal documents in the 
Hexateuch called by scholars J, E, D, and P. Two are national 
stories, written from the different standpoints of northern and 
southern Israel; one is a reformer’s handbook; and the-last is 
the priestly shetl which made Judaism a crustacean on the shores 
of time. Deuteronomy was produced during the reign of Manas- 
seh, and the priestly legislation began with Ezekiel and ended with 
Ezra. The period of the Exile was not one of closed vision and 
deaf ears: the prophet or prophets who produced Isa., chaps. 
40-66 were not one whit behind the chiefest prophets. Jonah, 
Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and most of the Psalms are all late, 
molded by the influences of the Greek period. Daniel is the call 
to war of the Maccabean period. When we come to the New 
Testament the synoptic problem seems to reveal two original 
sources, one of the words and the other of the works of Jesus; 
for a generation the church lived in the tradition of Jesus with- 
out a written or authoritative record of his life. The Book of 
John was written at least a generation after the Synoptics were 
given to the church, and is the life of Jesus reinterpreted to the 
church in the light of Greek metaphysics and under the pressure 
of the Greek mind of Asia Minor. The Book of Acts was prob- 
ably written by Luke. The letters that go by the name of Paul 
are authentic with the exception of the Pastoral Epistles, which 
may have a Pauline core but are largely interpolated. The little 
works called Jude and Second Peter belong to the second century 
when apocalytic had become the habit of the church. Revelations 
is the manual at arms of the suffering church in Asia Minor, but 
the date of its writing is unknown. 

This is the stream of revelation with its turns, twists, returns, 
and backwaters which the church reads today, and on its waters, 
sometimes clear, just as often turbid, its faith has come down. 
It is a topographical map of faith, which is a watershed, as well 
as a single stream. 

These are assured results when we study them from the stand- 
point of concession. Every one of them has been controverted, 
but also every one has been admitted by those who deny the valid- 
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ity of the modern method. Ellicott is horrified at the late dates 
proposed for the Psalms, but admits that the Hexateuch has the 
strata pointed out by ten critics. Sayce is supposed to be a cruel 
bushwhacker on the edge of this critical camp, but he scoffs at 
“the inerrancy of Scripture,” agrees with the scholars whom he 
combats with regard to the parts of the Pentateuch, is irritated 
at the exaggerations in the books of Chronicles, thinks that the 
figures of the wilderness wandering are absurd, and plumps 
Daniel among the Maccabees. Johnston, whose book on Bible 
Criticism and the Average Man gave the traditionalists much com- 
fort, was not so inspiring from the old points of view in the second 
reading. He frankly yielded the point about the composite char- 
acter of the Hexateuch and Isaiah. Even the successor of Dr. 
Green, the no-surrender general within the walls of Princeton, 
stoops to conquer by admitting a documentary origin of the Hexa- 
teuch, which as he works it out is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Much has been said about “the discordance of the 
experts.” The band-wagon of the conservatives does not always 
send forth harmony. 

The same assured results might be found by striking averages 
and summing up a consensus. In criticism as yet the theodolite 
has been more used than the surveyor’s rule. There are many 
differences of detail, very few with regard to the large conclu- 
sions. There is much country yet to be possessed, and it has often 
happened that the upper and lower springs of a spiritual appre- 
ciation are needed to make the critic’s conquest of ahy use. 
Otherwise it will lie barren under the hot sun of an evil age. 

II. The assured results in the realm of psychological integrity 
are of even more importance. An inerrant book, produced on 
the dead level of an equal authority throughout, is no longer 
possible in our thinking. Ecclesiastical definitions of inspiration 
and revelation are thrown into the melting-pot of a new apprecia- 
tion. We do not know what form they will have when they come 
out, but we do know that the pure gold of the word will not be 
lost. We no longer have to tell men to believe the impossible that 
they may have faith in God. We no longer suffer from religious 


overstrain which used to come from an attempt to harmonize the 
impossible. 
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The feeling of this relief has been expressed in different ways. 
Canon Lidden, shortly before his death, expressed himself as pro- 
foundly grateful that the church had never in all its history given 
“an authoritative definition of what Scripture or inspiration really 
is.” Even the conservative Brown has said: ““We.are the dupes 
of words when we start back in horror from the thought of myth 
and legend in the Bible.” The free winds that come from the 
early days of the Reformation blow through the stagnation of our 
later controversies in such words as these. Luther declined to 
call the Bible “the Word of God” exclusively. “God does not 
speak grammatical vocables, but true essential things. Thus sun 
and moon, Peter and Paul, thou and I are nothing but words 
of God.” Zwingli was getting back to the primitive point of view 
when he said: “He who is born of the spirit is no longer solely 
dependent on a book.” The church could have been saved many 
an intellectual and spiritual humiliation if it had only adopted 
Calvin’s honest, “I will never harmonize an oversight or mistake 
in the sacred writers.” 

III. The Spiritual results of the modern method are now be- 
ginning to show. Whenever in days gone by one who accepted the 
modern point of view had any spiritual life at all, it was generally 
supposed that he was a Christian’s ape, that it was in him by a 
kind of atavism, or that he inherited the momentum of other and 
better days. The fact that in many cases the momentum had long 
been dead, and that the new life had to begin on the plane of a 
difficult inertia was not always recognized, and seldom, if ever, 
acknowledged. 

But in many sections of the Christian church the struggle is 
over and the adjustments have taken place. In some communions 
there is a new order of things and the spiritual results of the 
modern method cannot be confused with lines out of the past. 
The church that expelled Robertson Smith from its fellowship 
and sent him into the wilderness of suspicion, has gone farther 
than he ever dreamed of going. A generation has passed since 
then and the men in Scottish pulpits today have learned the new 
interpretation from their childhood. Scotland is still a Puritan 
country, its intellectual greatness has not been quenched, and its 
spiritual influence in missions, scholarship, and the higher life 
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was never so great as it is today. In our own country the Con- 
gregationalists passed through’ their struggle, and now even in 
their Sunday-school periodicals the new point of view is frankly 
adopted. If spiritual influence, gifts to missions, and social 
service are any tests the Congregationalists are today the spir- 
itual order. The Methodists have just held their ecumenical 
council in Toronto. The higher criticism was the order for dis- 
cussion one day. Professor Peake’s paper on “The Higher Criti- 
cism” was the point of discussion. When he said that from the 
modern point of view “we get something better—a view of life 
itself; we gain in warmth and interest; interest in the Bible has 
been indefinitely enhanced by the new viewpoint which criticism 
has brought,” the great audience showed that they agreed with 
him. The Baptists have the prerogative of large and slow bodies 
—to be behind, their brethren in other communions; but the 
quiet acceptance of the assured results of the modern point of 
view is going on so rapidly among laymen and ministers that 
our very size keeps it from being a striking phenomenon. 

The long controversy has forced upon our attention this last 
and important result for life and faith: the great spiritual leaders 
have been men who have used this method consciously or uncon- 
sciously. No Rabbinist in faith has ever lighted up and led his 
age. The mystics thought more of life and communion than 
the book, and the mystics have always been the forerunners in 
every spiritual advance. Luther would never have broken down 
the authority of pope and council if he had been like those who 
followed him and made him a scholastic. He made his own 
canons, and put aside every book of Scripture which did not 
feed his soul. “I abide by the books which give me Christ clear 
and pure” were his great words of freedom. Our modern Baptist 
advance owes its great impulse to Andrew Fuller, who gave up 
once and for all the verbal-inspiration theory in his controversy 
with Dr. Gill. John Wesley was so frank and so amazing in his 
criticisms of Scripture and so honest in dealing with the dis- 
crepancies which he found that Dr. Buckley has called him “the 
first higher critic of Methodism.” The new point of view has 
made clear once more the springs of intellectual and spiritual in- 
tegrity, and they reveal to us the deeper world of life, power, 
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hope, and service. When a certain American scholar was on trial 
for his faith as well as his orthodoxy, Theodore Monad, of Paris, 
sent him this message: 


Dwell in light, in love abound, 
This the guerdon we pursue: 
Not that men may call us sound, 
But that God may find us true. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next appointed speaker is Professor 
Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D. (Disciple), of Chicago, Ill. 


ProFEssoR HERBERT L. WILLETT, PH.D. 


THE ASSURED RESULTS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


The agitation produced by the critical method in the study 
of the Scriptures has now given place, largely, to a feeling of 
assurance regarding certain of the great results of the method, 
and of gratitude that upon foundations made available by criti- 
cism the work of constructive Bible study may now go forward 
with fresh vigor. 

The alarm that the pursuit of critical studies aroused has 
now quite subsided, save in the most conservative circles. It 
is now clearly perceived that biblical criticism is a method and 
not a result, and that it is inevitable as soon as study supersedes 
the mere reading of the Word of God. Its results may be. 
either positive or negative, but the method itself is a necessary 
preparation for the competent use of the Bible. 

It is sometimes maintained that biblical criticism is a recent 
enterprise, begotten by the restless spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. While it is true that the most notable achievements of 
the process were reached during the last half of the past century, 
the method itself is as old as the Bible. 

It is to be seen in the work of the prophets of Israel. It 
was their task not only to utter the message of their generation 
as they understood it, but to review and correct the messages 
of their predecessors. There are notable instances in the Old 
Testament of such criticism, in which prophets of a later date 
repudiated and denounced the ideas of those who had previously 
spoken in behalf of God. 
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In the work of the law-givers the same principle is observed. 
The three great bodies of law, which were successively issued 
in the name of Moses at different periods in the national his- 
tory, reached ever fresh and more advanced ground, superseding 
the institutes of an earlier time and establishing radical departures 
in new directions. No student who has any acquaintance with 
the progressive legislation of Israel is unfamiliar with this feature 
of criticism. 

Passing by such revisions of the Psalms and the Wisdom 
Literature as mark the activity of biblical critics in other depart- 
ments of the Old Testament, one notices the attitude of Jesus 
toward that entire body of literature. The Old Testament was 
his Bible. He reverenced it, nourished his soul upon its great 
ideals, quoted it with affection, and in large degree reaffirmed 
its principles, Yet he employed the critical method with free 
hand in the discussion of its utterances. He recognized its im- 
perfections and its need of revisal. In subjecting it to such 
scrutiny as revealed its defects, he put himself at once in the 
ranks of that company of reverent biblical critics whose work 
has been so notable a contribution to the illumination of the 
Word of God. 

And in the history of the Christian church the work of criti- 
cism upon the Scriptures has been almost continuous. From 
the days of the Fathers to our own time, with varying impulse 
and activity, the work of scrutiny, review, and correction has 
gone on, sometimes in the department of textual revision and 
sometimes in the field of historical and literary inquiry. Today 
the process has reached that degree of completeness at which it 
is possible to speak with confidence of its accepted results, 
which are the basis of almost universal biblical study. 

The results of the critical process have been twofold. On 
the one hand it has removed many of the unfounded traditions 
of Jewish and early Christian teachers. The single example of 
the Book of Hebrews, which for centuries was regarded as the 
cee of the apostle Paul, but which practically universal Chris- 

an scholarship attributes to another hand, illustrates this nega- 


tive phase of criticism. A long list of similar results might 
be named. 
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On the other hand, the work of criticism has been constructive 
to an equal or even greater degree, in its vindication of many 
of the early beliefs of the church regarding the authorship of 
certain of the documents. The leading epistles of Paul, and 
the Synoptic Gospels are examples of this type of results. 

There are those, to be sure, who would deny that there are 
any assured results obtainable in the field of biblical criti- 
cism. They would point to the fantastic and grotesque sug- 
gestions of critical workers here and there as the only results 
of the process. It need not be denied that many theories have 
been advanced incapable of proof in the light of fuller examina- 
tion. But criticism is self-corrective, and such results are sure 
to receive the assessment they merit at the hands of succeeding 
inquirers. No result can stand that does not validate itself to 
the entire group of critical workers. 

It would be strange if there were not varieties of opinion 
expressed in regard to many of the problems which arise in the 
history of criticism. Many of the criteria are appreciable only 
through long and careful study. In the nature of the case some 
of these results will be determined by subjunctive judgment on 
the part of the critic, and will not at first appeal to the inexpert 
opinion of the average reader. Here time and further examina- 
tion alone can determine whether the results will approve them- 
selves to general critical judgment. 

' While it is true that a valid criticism ought to be apparent 
to the uncritical mind, and that the average layman’s view 
ought to be competent to approve or disprove of the results, 
yet it is beyond controversy that in the last issue the results of 
criticism will find vindication first in the opinion of experts, 
and, then by increasing familiarity they will be accepted by less 
specialized students. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that there is very great 
variety in the results obtained by critical work. The workers 
themselves are many. The personal equation of each will de- 
termine to a considerable extent his conclusion. And more than 
this, the eagerness of all to obtain individual results would in- 
evitably lead to wide varieties of opinion, some of which would 
appear fantastic to a degree. 
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Yet in spite of all these facts the main lines of critical judg- 
ment are marvelously attested by the mass of expert opinion. 
While there are wide variations in regard to details, the main 
lines of inquiry reveal a harmony of opinion among the critics 
which is astonishing in view of the subjective and individual 
judgments which have wrought at the process. 

The work of biblical criticism receives valuable illustration 
at this point from critical activities in other fields, particularly 
in the realm of art. It would seem impossible to harmonize 
the varying opinions regarding the artistic creations of the masters 
of painting and sculpture. Yet as every student knows, in 
spite of the conflict of schools and the war of individual opinions 
over details, the great lines of artistic criticism are firmly estab- 
lished and are accepted by all. Even so are the results of the 
critical process as applied to the Bible. 

It is manifestly impossible to recount these assured results 
within the limits of a brief comment like this. Among them, 
however, may be mentioned the clear vindication of the de- 
velopment of prophecy in the Old Testament, through the activity 
of the moral leaders of Israel, whose records and messages 
furnish a gradually progressive development of the ideals of 
religion and morality through the centuries of the national 
history. 

Of equal significance is the accepted verdict in reference 
to the development of Hebrew legislation, from its beginnings 
in the age of Moses, through the several codes, the Book of 
the Covenant, the Law of Deuteronomy to the Priest Code of 
later times. No reading of the Hebrew history is possible that 
does not recognize the development of law under the dominant 
and prevailing spirit of the first great law-giver. And this re- 
sult is obtained as much by the study of the history as by the 
examination of the three codes themselves. 

The composite nature of such books as Genesis, Exodus, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings is now recognized beyond 
question. And the four great documents of the Hexateuch 
have been determined with a definiteness that leaves only few 
ae eg further inquiry. The development of psalmody, the 

€ of the Wisdom school, and apocalyptic in the Old 
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Testament is equally evident. While the composite character 
of books like Isaiah and Zachariah are commonplaces of informed 
biblical study. 

In the New Testament the results have been equally sig- 
nificant and convincing. The synoptic problem is still one of 
the leading inquiries of this literature, but it is far on the way 
to solution. The inquiries regarding the authorship and date 
of the Fourth Gospel are less close to a decision, but at least 
have reached the point of a working hypothesis which seems 
to meet the present needs of the student. The vindication of 
the sixth genuine Pauline epistle is one of the noteworthy 
results of the method. But the problems of the apocalypse 
and some of the epistles are still engaging the earnest labors 
of biblical scholars, 

The values of these results both positive and negative are 
unquestionable. They make possible a history of Old Testa- 
ment religion which was never available before the critical 
process had done its work upon the documents. They are also 
providing the foundations for a convincing narrative of the 
New Testament, now for the first time within reach. 

They are also furnishing the basis for a systematic theology 
which shall be not merely an arangement of texts, in the interest 
of special theories, but a truly systematic and convincing state- 
ment of New Testarnent thought. Precedent to this achievement 
it was necessary that lower or textual criticism should do its 
careful work of providing an authoritative text. Then the higher 
or literary criticism followed, with its discussion of the problems 
of date, authorship, and historicity. On these bases biblical 
theology has built its presentation of the religious views of the 
different writers of holy Scripture. And finally upon these 
foundations the great science of dogmatic theology now proceeds 
to erect its structure. 

The convincing character of the human experiences recorded 
in the Bible is another of the assured results of the critical 
process. These human figures, in whose lives the principles of 
the Hebrew and the Christian faiths were disclosed, and no 
cloud-land apparitions, as they once seemed, but are now veritable 
men of flesh and blood, with whose experiences the biblical 
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student finds himself profoundly concerned. The contrast be- 
tween the colossal and unreal figures of the prophets as they 
were painted by Michel Angelo and those human and convinc- 
ing portraits of the prophets as Sargent has depicted them, is 
the difference between the older and uncritical biblical material 
of religious experience and that which the Bible now furnishes 
as the result of this process. 

But most of all, the divine element in the Scriptures is now 
much more evident and much more truly capable of vindication 
than before the days of criticism. The human character of 
these documents has become increasingly evident, but the divine 
purpose which breathes through them and which utilized men 
for the accomplishment of the ends of the kingdom of God is 
now clear as never before. And the life of Christ, in which 
Old and New Testament alike find their completion, reaches a 
new value in the history of religion and achieves supremacy as 
the guide, inspiration, and goal of the redemptive process in 
humanity. 

THE PresmeNT: The first volunteer speaker will be Rev. 
William H. Bawden, of Perth Amboy, N.J. 


Mr. Bawpen: Mr. President: What I believe on this sub- 
ject has been so much better said by others tonight that I should 
not trespass upon your time did I not also believe that every 
ounce of emphasis is needed in this discussion, on one of the 
most burning questions of the day. 

I am carried back in thought to the time when, as a student in 
the chemical laboratory, I stood with a beaker in my hand, holding 
a mixture just received from the professor. What did it con- 
tain? I might hold it up to the light and observe its color, I 
might even smell it and possibly taste it, although that would be 
dangerous. I might give a little of it to some dog or cat, and ob- 
serve what resulted, or even, taking the word of the professor 
that it was harmless, drink some of it myself. But I was stand- 
ing in a chemical laboratory; on the shelves before me were 
ranged bottles filled with various reagents. For weeks past I 
had been testing the results of pouring them into solutions of 
some known substances. I had learned that the metals were 
divided into certain groups dependent upon the action of certain 
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reagents. Now I was to apply the knowledge gained to the mix- 
ture in hand. The results were assured. 

The Bible is placed in our hands. We are asked, What is it? 
Tradition has its answer ; the church has one ready ; various sects 
have theirs. But we are living in an age of scientific inquiry. 
Results truly wonderful have been spread out before us. Particu- 
larly in the field of literature have we a critical apparatus, the 
validity of which we have tested with literatures other than Scrip- 
tures. Why not apply to the Bible the same tests that we apply 
to other books? There are the laws of the canon, those of the 
text, and those of literature, whose results are assured. But 
who shall make the test? Neither you nor I are any more quali- 
fied to do it than is a physician to prescribe for one of his own 
family in serious illness. We shall either be too conservative, 
fearing te do an injustice because of our personal interest, or 
we shall go to the other extreme, fearing our own timidity. 

If it were possible to secure someone for the task who had 
never before heard of the Bible, one who could have no possible 
personal interest in the outcome, what would he report as the 
result of his inquiry? Of course, it is impossible for us to give 
any other than a subjective answer. But if one might hazard an 
answer, I strongly suspect that he would wonder who it was 
who said that the canon is closed, and why; that he would wonder 
why some writings were included in the canon and certain others 
omitted. But on the whole, he probably would be disposed to 
accept our present canon, as a matter of history. So far as the 
text is concerned, he would certainly question some readings, and 
as certainly question some proposed changes, but on the whole 
be willing to accept our modern text as practically correct. In 
his literary inquiry he would doubtless recognize that many books 
are composite, he would admit the pseudonymous character of 
some books and the anonymous character of others, he would per- 
ceive the limitations under which most of the books were written, 
and grant that some of them are fictional, the while attesting the 
wonderful unity pervading them all. And if we deny these things 
it were better that a millston= should be hanged about the neck of 
our modern learning and that it be cast into the midst of the sea! 

But if he progresses farther, and experiments personally with 


ae 
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the Bible as he has discovered it to be, he will come to results 
before which the others pale irito insignificance. For the Bible 
stands forth as a distinctly human product, a book surcharged 
with humanity, a book written just as other books have been 
written, and yet a book at the same time so divine, and thus so 
far above all other books, that we are brought to our knees in 
adoration as this wonderful message of God’s revelation is spread 
before us. The assured results of modern criticism is to give us 
a new Bible, a human book, but one at the same time so divine 
that there is no collection of books to be found in the history of 
the whole world to compare with it. 


Presipvent Merritt: We will now hear from Professor 
Anthony, of Lewiston, Me. 


Proressor ALFRED W. AnTHony, D.D., Lewiston, Me.: Mr. 
President and Brethren: Our discussion this evening would not 
be complete without some adequate reference to the results of 
the lower, but in no sense inferior, criticism of the textual 
scholars. 

In 1514 there was produced in Alcala, Spain, a work designed 
for distribution among some few favored monarchs and students, 
a text of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, subsequently 
known as the Complutensian Polyglott. At that time no New 
Testament in the Greek text had ever been committed to the 
art preservative, printing. Now a printer in Basel, Switzerland, 
who had the commercial spirit and recognized that there would 
be a demand for a Greek New Testament, turned to Desiderius 
Erasmus, the greatest scholar of the day, and asked him to pre- 
pare for printing the text of a testament in the Greek; and in 
ten months’ time, having devoted only a fragment of his leisure 
to the task, Erasmus had a text ready for the printer. This text 
came from the press in 1516, before that earlier work had been 
put in circulation, and was the first New Testament in Greek 
ho emege ee The preface hae that the 
Textual critics however ee Par a ae ee 
ae ae ee Bs Iscoverec by careful Siceman 
ee ee ee manuscripts, near Erasmus’ own 

gle manuscript older than the tenth 
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century; and that the profession in the preface, therefore, is 
neither correct nor honest. Erasmus himself at one time con- 
fessed that the text had been “thrown off, rather than edited,” prae- 
cipitatum fuit verius quam editum. This text put forth hurriedly, 
and in part, because the manuscripts at hand were defective, 
translated out of Latin back into Greek, in order to complete the 
New Testament, this text became the standard of all subsequent 
texts. When the German and English translations were made, 
this text of Erasmus became the basis of all translations; and 
these imperfect readings, taken from recent, not ancient manu- 
scripts, entered into the very bone and marrow of our Bible. 

This text of Erasmus was reproduced, with but slight varia- 
tions, by Robert Stephens of Paris in the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; then by Theodore Beza in the latter part of the century ; 
and by the great printing house of Elzevir at Leyden in 1633, 
more than a century after the hasty, one may well say slovenly, 
and uncritical work of Erasmus. But now the century of repe- 
tition had cast upon the text a kind of halo, and gathered around 
it a sort of sanctity. The Elzevirs in their preface say Textum 
ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum, “a text hast thou, there- 
fore, now received by all.” And hence arose the designation 
Textus Receptus. 

What have the textual critics been doing? In the first place 
they discovered that this Textus Receptus, despite the lofty pro- 
testations of Erasmus, was faulty and unreliable. Then they 
searched far and wide, in the monasteries, through the libraries, 
and even in the tombs of all Europe and parts even of Asia and 
Africa, for ancient manuscripts which might shed light upon the 
original readings. Of the older manuscripts, written in large 
capital letters, the uncials, they discovered more than two hun- 
dred, most of them fragments. Of cursives, written in the 
smaller running hand, they brought to light more than two thou- 
sand. Then began the immense task of critical comparison, not- 
ing differences, estimating values, and determining causes which 
led to the variations, in order that, working backward through 
the variations and the causes, they might reconstruct the original 
readings of the autograph manuscripts, long since lost. Men 
spent lifetimes on the labor of textual comparison, twenty-eight 
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years, thirty years, forty years! Thirty thousand variant read- | 
ings were soon reported! the number increased; and at length ! 
even exceeded one hundred and fifty thousand! It is not needful | 
to name the great scholars who spent their lives in these tasks; | 
and are now remembered by comparatively few. Brian Walton 
may be called the pioneer; John Fell, John Mill, Richard Bentley, 
the great Bengel, then Wetstein, Griesbach, Tischendorf, Tre- | 
gelles, and at length Wescott and Hort followed. 

Out of a patience, almost beyond our comprehension, they _ 
wrought principles of critical judgment and conclusions of critical _ 
insight which have been accepted by an almost concurrent verdict 
of the scholars of today. If they had done naught else than 
assure us as they do, that the Vatican Manuscript, preserved at 
Rome, and its close of kin, the Sinaitic Manuscript, discovered by 
Tischendorf in the convent of St. Catherine on the slopes of 
Mt. Sinai, now preserved in St. Petersburg, were the oldest and 
best manuscripts preserved from the past, their services would 
have been beyond a just appreciation, and to us of inestimable 
value. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament appearing in 
1881, and of the Old Testament appearing in 1885 known as the 
British Version; and the later revision of the New Testament 
appearing in 1900, and the Old Testament appearing in 19c1 
called the American Version, rest, both of them, upon these 
painstaking, indefatigable labors of the textual critics. Our 
English Bible in its more accurate and perfect form is due to 
them; and Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible, with its skilful lit- 
€fary arrangement, would be altogether impossible without the 
conclusions of the textual experts. So, too, must nearly all of 
our inquiries relative to authorship, time of composition, meaning 
and interpretation of the separate books go back to these funda- 


mental inquiries and these careful, painstaking conclusions relative 
to the tests. 


Dr. A. E. Sattry, Lewiston, Me., offered the closing prayer 
and benediction. 


Adjourned 


SECOND DAY 
Afternoon Session 


Wednesday, November 15, 1911 
3:30 P.M. 


Proressor ALFRED W. AntHoNy, D.D., Lewiston, Me., pre- 
sided over the meeting. 


Prayer was offered by Professor Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., 
of Chicago, IIl. 


VicE-PRESIDENT ANTHONY: When, as one of your vice- 
presidents, [ was asked to preside over one of the meetings of 
this Congress, I very promptly chose this one of all others, be- 
cause I thought I recognized a certain fitness, inasmuch as I em- 
bodied in my own person a kind of union representative, being 
now in official relations to two bodies, Baptist and Free Baptist, 
which are now combining common work in common organiza- 
tions ; and I might, therefore, stand as a sort of object-lesson for 
the theme under discussion. 

The union of Baptists and Free Baptists, while requiring the 
deliberations of more than seven years, has been wrought out 
on three very simple fundamental principles. The first was 
formulated in the fall of 1904, and adopted by the Baptist benevo- 
lent societies in the spring of 1905. It was simply the declaration 
that union “was desirable and might be made practicable.’ The 
second, phrased in the fall of 1905, made declaration that in 
history and genius the two bodies were closely allied and now in 
doctrine and polity were, “substantially one.” The third re- 
quired somewhat longer time to phrase. It involved differences 
now prevailing, and had also a look toward the future. It really 
involved a policy. This was phrased in the spring of 1908 in 
these terms, “Differences, if still existing, may be left where the 
New Testament leaves them, to the teaching of the Scriptures 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 

Baptists and Free Baptists, on a platform so simple, are united 
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and are now in process of making their union more real. I am | 
glad to show by my presence a fact which seems to me a great | 
significance, not only for us who are directly concerned, but for | 
others who may witness our example. Is there not a basis as | 
simple, upon which Baptists and Disciples may unite? This is | 


really the question of the afternoon. 
Let me present, as I do with great pleasure, the first appointed 


writer, Dr. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, to address us upon the | 
subject: “What hinders the union of the Baptists and the Dis- | 


ciples of Christ ?” 


Rev. Peter Arnsttz, D.D. (Disciple), of Baltimore, Md., read 
the following paper: 


WHAT HINDERS THE UNION OF THE BAPTISTS AND 
THE DISCIPLES. OF. CHRIST? 


Said one of the church Fathers, “Dig deep enough in the | 


human and you will find the divine.” There is a similarity be- | 
tween God and man, and every epoch in history marks an ap-_ 
proach to a closér similarity. There is nothing more profound — 


in human experience than the response that mankind has made 


to personified holiness. Of this Schleiermacher said, “I acknowl-_ 


edge a purely inward and mysterious relation of Christ to human 
nature generally, which is absolutely unlimited.” It is this inward 
and mysterious relation to the divine that gives foundation to all 
religions; consequently there must be a similarity among all 
religions and, in particular, a similarity among Christian com- 
munions. Of these, some bear a similarity so close that they 
almost merge together as they flow along through common 
channels, 

In that large family of Immersionists it may be pertinently 
asked, “What hinders the union of the Baptists and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ?’ And it will be difficult to find an answer, 
other than that of which we are ashamed, that perpetuates the 
separation, for we both believe in the fatherhood of God, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and the convicting and sanctifying 
Power of the holy Spirit; we both hold to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, we both baptize by immersion penitent believers only 
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and we both observe the Lord’s Supper; we both emphasize the 
spirituality of religion, individual freedom, and democracy in 
government. With all this similarity, there still exists between 
us the open scandal of division and, what is still more an occa- 
sion for mortification is, that there are many in these two com- 
munions that are entirely indifferent, if not hostile, to the healing 
of this ugly sore. But to offset this condition, there are hosts 
of wide-visioned souls in both communions, who are sincerely 
anxious, not only for closer affiliation, but actual union of the 
two bodies, and this number is growing with the years. 

The differences between us, while often unyielding and sec- 
tional and always sectarian, are, however, lessening with each 
decade and we are more able now, after little more than three- 
quarters of a century’s separation, to look each other in the face, 
sincerely regretting the swift movements of prejudice and passion 
in those early years and, with equal sincerity, wishing that some 
way might be opened whereby these two democratic communions 
might find a common ground upon which to pliant their united 
standards. 

There are minor differences between us and I suppose there 
are some differences between all Christians in all communions, 
as Napoleon, in framing the Concordat, when cross-questioning 
the pope and the cardinals, discovered that each one had a some- 
what different religion, which was doubtless true and is true 
more or jess of us all, if we do any thinking. But these differ- 
ences of viewpoints have nothing to do with separating believers 
into exclusive bodies of worshipers. 

The denominational differences between the Baptists and the 
Disciples of Christ, however, are due largely to our separate lit- 
erature and our separate schools of thought, from whence we 
get our distinctive phraseologies, but these minor differences are 
no greater than those differences between American Baptists and 
English Baptists, or between the Disciples of Christ in the United 
States and those in England. I feel as said Ruskin, 

Whenever ... . we allow our minds to dwell upon the points in which 
we differ from other people, we are wrong and in the devil’s power. That is 


the essence of the Pharisee’s prayer of thanksgiving, “Lord, I thank Thee that 
I am not as other men are.” At every minute of our lives we should be 
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trying to find out, not in what we differ from other people, but in what we 
agree. And the moment we find we can agree as to anything that should 
be done, kind or good, then do it. Push at it together. You cannot 
quarrel in a side-by-side push. But the moment that even the best man 
stops pushing and begins talking, he mistakes his pugnacity for piety, and 
it is all over. 


If, however, there be any sharply drawn doctrinal differences, 
it is in the names we wear, and in many quarters these two names 
furnish the sole ground for our separation. They are names, too, 
that have such histories back of them and associations around 
them that in this period at least, neither is disposed to yield to 
the other. Many Baptists recognize the preferableness of the 
terms “Disciples of Christ” or “Christians” for believers, as is 
the growing conviction with all Christians, in all parts of the 
world, but the Disciples of Christ are unwilling to yield that broad, 
catholic name for the narrow term, “Baptist,” which we feel is 
not only a party name, but is a misnomer for that great body of 
believers who emphasize the Christ and not baptism as of the 
greatest importance in the scheme of redemption. Consequently, 
aside from its being an emphasis of an ordinance, rather than on 
the Christ, the Disciples of Christ feel keenly that it is an in- 
justice to our Baptist brethren, whose love for Christ is as deep 
and whose fidelity to him has been proven as often as our own. 

The memory of the traditions of the separation of these two 
communions is a tremendous hindrance to their union. Alexan- 


der Campbell wanted to retain fellowship with the Baptists and, 
in 1826, he wrote: 


I and the church with which I am connected are in “full communion” 
with the Mahoning Baptist Association of Ohio; and through them with 
the whole Baptist society in the United States; and I do intend to continue 
in connection with this people so long as they will permit me to say what 
I believe, to teach what I am assured of, and to censure what is amiss in 
their views and practices. I have no idea of adding to the catalogue of 
new sects. This game has been played too long. I labor to see sectarianism 
abolished, and all Christians of every name united upon the one foundation 
upon which the apostolic church was founded. To bring Baptists and 
Pedobaptists to this is my supreme aim, But to connect myself with any 
people who would require me to sacrifice one item of revealed truth, to 
subscribe any creed of human device, or restrain me from publishing ny 
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sentiments as discretion and conscience direct, is now, and I hope ever 
shall be, the farthest from my desires, the most incompatible with my 
views. And I hope I will not be accused of sectarian partiality when I 
avow my conviction that the Baptist society have as much liberality in 
their views, as much of the ancient simplicity of the Christian religion, as 
much of the spirit of Christianity among them, as is to be found among 
any other people. To say nothing of the things in which they excel, this 
may be said of them without prejudice to any. And that they have always 
been as eminent friends of civil and religious liberty as any sect in Christen- 
dom, will not, I presume, be denied by any..... And that there is in the 
views and practices of this large and widely extended community, as great 
need of reformation, and of a restoration of the ancient order of things, 
few will contradict. In one thing, perhaps, they may appear in time to 
come, proudly singular, and pre-eminently distinguished. Mark it well. 
Their historian in the year 1900 may say, “We are the only people who 
would tolerate, or who ever did tolerate, any person to continue as a reformer 
or restorer among us.” 


Although Mr. Campbell’s prophecy regarding Baptist tolera- 
tion was not fulfilled, yet Spencer Clark, a Baptist editor, wrote 
him the year following: 

Observe, between you and your Baptist brethren there is no difference 
of opinion as to rule of faith and practice. On this subject we all speak the 
same language; we all acknowledge the same authority; all profess to be ~ 
governed by it. What then, is the difference between us? Simply this: 
we cannot agree as to what the Bible teaches. The Baptists think the 
Bible teaches the doctrine contained in their creeds; you think it teaches 
what you have written and published, and what you will hereafter write 
and publish. 

Both Baptists and Disciples of Christ appealed to the Scrip- 
tures, which they both unhesitatingly accepted and their differ- 
ences lay largely in the interpretations of those Scripture passages, 
which had nothing to do with fellowship, but out of the heat 
of controversy, and in many instances on account of illiberal edu- 
cation, their differences were so magnified that in many quarters 
these differences appeared far greater than they ever were. 

That Baptists are now what they have always been, and that 
the Disciples of Christ are now what they have always been is 
purely a theory unconsciously borrowed from the Roman Catholic 
church, whose very history, however, disproves the fallacy. The 
theory belongs to the spirit of sectarianism, which tries to make 
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equal with the unchangeable Scriptures the policy and practice 
of a religious communion, each communion too frequently be- 
lieving itself as infallible as the Scriptures, from which it claims 
to have sprung. The facts are that while the Scriptures are 
unchangeable and that humanity is always the same, yet view- 
points are shifted and thought changes, so that movements regard- 
ing mankind advance, retrograde, or merge together. It is so with 
the Baptists and the Disciples of Christ. There appears to have 
been justification for the rise of the Baptists in the seventeenth 
century and for the Disciples of Christ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but there is an equally justified reason for the union of 
these communions in the twentieth century, for their messages 
have now become so similar and they so frequently overlap each 
other in their local work, that the fact of their separation 
weakens each and consequently hinders both. 

The conditions that caused the separation do not now exist. 
Both communions have changed, and God pity us if we had not; 
each has learned from the other and, best of all, both have gotten 
more of Christ, so that they not only understand each other bet- 
ter, but, in many instances, they are seeking the way for a com- 
mon. fellowship. 

From 1813, when the Brush Run Church of the Disciples of 
Christ was voted into the membership of the Redstone Associa- 
tion, to 1832, when the Dover Association withdrew from a num- 
ber of ministers designated as “Reformers,” and made that year 
distinctive in the history of the separation of the Baptists and the 
Disciples of Christ in Virginia, constant discussions of real and 
imaginary differences, misrepresentations, divisions in local con- 
gregations, anathemas, and estrangement of friends crowded 
those years. The sting of those controversies and memories of 
those divided congregations have sometimes been precious heir- 
looms that even this generation treasures among its religious ex- 
periences. At the same time there are many exceptions to this. 
Pardon me, but my grandfather, whose name I have the honor 
to bear, headed the list of those ministers from whom the Dover 
Association withdrew, but no memory of bitterness was ever 
handed down to me by my forebears. On the other hand, affection 
for the Baptists as for the Disciples of Christ was instilled in me, 
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and when I entered upon my ministerial training, I bore letters 
oi introduction to the ministers of both the Baptists and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in Lexington, Ky. I believe too that I speak the 
experience of hosts of my brethren of the Disciples of Christ 
when I say that every effort to bury the unpleasant features of 
the separation has been in many instances sincerely made by us 
and not infrequently has it been graciously met by you. 

Another hindrance to the union of the Baptist and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ is the too common misrepresentation that each 
makes of the other and to this both communions must plead 
guilty. 

To perpetuate denorminationalism, distinctive differences must 
be kept alive. It was one of the common occurrences of the 
past, and I wish it were wholly in the past, to show how far one 
communion differed froin the other, or to show how perfectly 
correct one communion was and how absolutely wrong the other 
was—a spirit that is now dying, and God hasten the day of its 
burial. For sometimes this notion was carried so far that a 
communion would change its historic position so as not too 
closely to resemble the communion in that locality, as the Ar- 
menianism of the Methodists in the South and East drove the 
Baptists in those regions into Calvinism, while the Calvinism of 
the New England Congregationalists drove the Baptists of that 
section into Armenianism. And what was true of the Baptists 
is true more or less of all communions. The Christian world has 
been too diligent in seeking for disagreements rather than agree- 
ments and in doing so, it has frequently lost the spirit of brother- 
hood and forgotten the badge of Christian discipleship. 

The best friends would be estranged if they spent most of 
their time in finding out their disagreements and discussing them 
among themselves and whenever they met a friend of either. De- 
nominationalists tell us that it is with them a matter of principle, 
behind which they hide this and other like sins, but I wish to 
remind them that it is more a matter of prejudice and sectarian- 
ism, which we ought to seek to have the Holy Spirit put to death 
in us along with envy, malice, jealousy, and every other sin. It 
is keeping alive our disagreements that furnishes an opportunity 
for misrepresentation. 
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Besides, many of these differences are purely expediencies or 
theological hair-splittings, but the controversy waxes so hot and 
the breach widens into such unbrotherliness and isolation that in 
some quarters a Disciple of Christ has to be rebaptized to become 
a member of a Baptist church. So long as this spirit exists, not 
only is the possibility of union between the two bodies remote, 
but Christian brotherhood is only a name without the warmth of 
sincere affection. 

Misrepresentation is a kind of dishonesty in the rdle of self- 
justification and is due neither to the lack of scholarship, for 
scholars do it, nor to the lack of the desire for truth, for truth- 
seekers are sometimes pre-eminent in it. But, out of inherent 
human weakness, unconscious prejudice obscures the perspective, 
so that it is almost impossible for a strict denominationalist to 
write a correct history of another communion or to state its doc- 
trinal peculiarities, especially if the two communions are very 
similar, like the Baptists and the Disciples of Christ. In some 
instances the journals of these two communions have as little 
regard for the Tenth Commandment when speaking of each 
other as the Mormons have for the Seventh, and usually this 
situation exists in no intended spirit of spitefulness, but as an 
honest contribution to the truth, for which they would perhaps 
willingly go to the field of martyrdom. 

Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell agreed that they would 
be such friends that whenever one heard anything good about 
the other he would tell it wherever he had opportunity. Dean 
Stanley went farther. He made it a practice always to champion 
the cause of any man that was abused in his presence, nor would 
he allow ill-natured sarcasms or gossip at the expense of others 
to be tolerated in his home. I had rather have a religion like 
that than worship at the shrine of the strictest orthodoxy and 
forget there the sin of taking up a reproach against my neighbor. 

In most instances, both denominational journals and denomi- 
national colleges are hindering the progress of Christian union 
by perpetuating denominational peculiarities. Our theological 
professors and religious editors are good men and most of them 
are making great sacrifices for their causes, but it is rather the 
exception than the rule that they give as fairly the doctrinal posi- 
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tion and history of another communion, especially if that com- 
munion is closely related to them, as a member of that communion 
would do it. Sometimes in their spirit of fairness—and I do not 
dispute their desire to be fair—they think that they are more 
capable of giving the correct position of another. communion, 
because they are not members of it and therefore can judge it 
impartially, as a certain secular historian of the North under- 
took to give what he called a correct history of the southern 
Confederacy. The correctness of the history was based on the 
fact that he had never lived in the South, and consequently was 
free from prejudice in its favor, which no one disputed after 
reading his unfair contribution. 

There are times, doubtless, when an impartial historian is 
the true recorder of facts, but usually he must not be identified 
with either cause. It would be difficult for a Baptist to present 
correctly the cause of the Disciples of Christ, as it would be for 
a Disciple of Christ to present the cause of the Baptists. Their 
similarities merging together and their history lines lapping over 
into each other would make most difficult the task, however fair 
the historian desired to be. When our journals open their col- 
umns and our colleges open their classrooms to information re- 
garding each other at first hand from accredited representatives, 
a long step will have been taken toward closer affiliation between 
the Baptists and the Disciples of Christ. 

Denominational journals are necessarily narrow and biased 
because they look out largeiy upon the fields of their denomina- 
tion, magnifying their own interests and minimizing the interests 
of other communions. It would be quite impossible for one who 
reads only his denominational literature to look out fairly and 
sympathetically upon another communion, much less upon the 
whole Christian world. Consequently Baptists and Disciples of 
Christ should freely exchange literature. I mean that Baptists 
should read the weekly journals of the Disciples of Christ and 
the Disciples of Christ should read the weekly journals of the Bap- 
tists. The time may come before denominational journals are 
abolished, and doubtless will come, that a weekly journal will dare 
to publish on its first page the legend, “A Weekly Newspaper for 
the Baptists and the Disciples of Christ.” 
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Denominational colleges, where our young men are prepared 
for the ministry, likewise scan unfairly the world-field, and per- 
haps, more than the denominational journal, fall into unconscious 
misrepresentation of other communions in their attempt thor- 
oughly to indoctrinate their young men for the ministry, fre- 
quently fastening a church history upon the young minister that 
will take generations to uproot. But we are on the upward march 
and the time is yonder in the future when a Baptist college will 
have a Disciple of Christ to give annually a course of lectures on 
the message of the Disciples of Christ to the divided church, as a 
college of the Disciples of Christ will likewise give annually a 
course of lectures by a Baptist on the place of the Baptists in 
history. As has been said, “Religion will adjust itself to fact,” 
and in the words of Lord Acton in speaking of Roman Catholic 
apologies for the St. Bartholomew massacre, “Such things will 
cease to be written when men perceive that truth is the only merit 
that gives worth and dignity to history.” 

That wicked suspicion that Christians of one communion have 
of the other furnishes another hindrance to the union of the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples of Christ. This largely grows out of the 
lack of association with each other and therefore the lack of 
knowledge of each other. The Baptists and the Disciples of 
Christ ought to be personal friends. There is no reason why 
Baptist ministers and those of the Disciples of Christ should not 
meet together in a common ministerial association. This is done 
in some cities and it is apparently agreeable to both parties. Why 
should it not be? If this is practiced generally and sincerely, 
later it may be equally agreeable for Baptist state associations 
and state conventions of the Disciples of Christ to meet in joint 
sessions, especially where we both cover the same territory. 

For my part, I think the time is ripe to exchange preachers, 
without submitting them to the humiliation of repenting of their 
etrors in theology and being subjected to an examination. Of 
course there are some preachers among the Disciples of Christ 
whom tiie Baptists would not want for their pulpits, neither would 
many churches of the Disciples of Christ want them, as there 
are preachers among the Baptists whom the Disciples of Christ 
would not care for, nor would many Baptist churches care for 
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them. But in all communions and movements there are men 
abreast of the great interests of the kingdom of God, and churches 
equally alive to these broader and higher interests. It is of these 
that I speak, for there are numbers of Baptist preachers who 
could fill pulpits among the Disciples of Christ without the 
slightest criticism, as there are doubtless ministers among the 
Disciples of Christ who could fill Baptist pulpits in the same 
spirit. 

In view of the fact that we are so close together doctrinally 
and with the increasing opportunities of knowing each other per- 
sonally, to maintain the attitude of suspicion and isolation appears 
unquestionably to be a violation of the fundamental principles 
of Christian brotherhood. Said Carlyle, “Doubt of whatever 
kind can be ended by action alone.” Thought has its place, but 
faith springs out of action, whether it be regarding our relation- 
ship to God or to men. Intercommunion privileges, granting and 
receiving church letters, and exchanging evangelistic meetings 
could be worked now with profit to both, where there is less 
prejudice and broad culture. 

The wall of sectarianism has long divided us, as it has every 
other communion. From the very beginning of our separation, 
sincere souls on both sides have discussed the advisability of 
‘scaling the wall, which is now crumbling in the atmosphere of a 
broader faith. We have talked long and prayed much. Has 
the time not come to batter down this wall? When our country 
was discussing the advisability of resuming specie payment, 
Horace Greely blurted out, “The way to resume is to resume.” 
It is likewise so regarding the union of the Baptists and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Each body being a democracy, and opinions 
being different in different sections of the country, it is not likely 
that union generally would come by the action of a few, but in 
those sections of the country where each body sees the necessity 
and practicability of union, this union should begin—not' simply 
reaching by our hands across the falling debris, but by leveling 
to the ground the wall of sectarianism between us that its foun- 
dations may be buried, and standing under a united standard, to 
march as common brothers to a common cause. 

When suspicion and the heat of controversy shall have died 
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in our bosoms like smouldering embers, we will seek the silence 
of God, where the decisive battles of the soul tell for most. There 
we will forget the sting of the past, there we will find the truth 
of history, and there we will cease to suspect one another, for 
our love to God can only be interpreted in our love to those who 
love him. To be alike in faith and practice and these to be ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and yet to be unlike the fellowship 
taught in those same Scriptures, presents a problem that has 
more to do with ethics than doctrine. When we both have seen 
more clearly the fundamentals of our common faith, we shall 
repent of our unbrotherliness one to the other, and somewhere 
down the years the clouds will be lifted, and we shall possess the 
true perspective. Then because of our love for each other— 
Baptists and Disciples of Christ—we shall prove our right to be 
workers with Christ for the conquest of the world. 


VicE-PRESIDENT ANTHONY: ‘The next speaker with an as- 
signed paper is Professor Douglas C. MacIntosh, Ph.D., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Proressor Douctas C. MacInrosu, Pu.D., of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, New Haven, Conn., then read as follows: 


WHAT HINDERS THE UNION OF THE BAPTISTS AND 
THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST? 


The question is a timely one. The demand for church union 
is becoming more and more insistent. From the foreign mission 
field, from the western frontier settlement, from the eastern vil- 
lage and rural district, and from the down-town and semi- 
down-town city district there comes the same call for co-operation 
instead of competition. Christian leaders are urging a consolida- 
tion of our forces that the principles of our Christian civiliza- 
tion may be safeguarded at home and extended abroad. It is 
coming to be pretty generally felt that in the present critical situa- 
tion the weakness caused by disunion is almost criminal, and that, 
as soon as it can be accomplished without the sacrifice of any 
greater benefit, the union of Protestant Christendom is impera- 
tive. Points of agreement are beginning to be emphasized, and 

in view of the fact that Baptists and Disciples both practice the 
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immersion of believers as the only form of baptism, the question 
is repeatedly asked, Why should not at least these two similar 
denominations join their forces and becotne one body? 

Why not, indeed? What hinders the union of the Baptists 
and the Disciples of Christ? The question is well. worded. In 
the early stages of negotiation it is even more important to be 
clear than to be conciliatory. An external union which ignores 
differences is to be recommended only when those differences are 
unimportant; and in spite of the external resemblance between 
Baptists and Disciples, the differences between them, in the past 
at least, have been of fundamental importance. 

But an examination of differences need not be conducted in 
a controversial spirit. While two contrary positions cannot both 
be wholly right, they may both be partly wrong; and so it has 
been, I believe, in the case before us. The real basis of the im- 
portant disagreement between our two denominations in the past 
has been, I take it, a wrong fundamental agreement. In other 
words, what has hindered the union of Baptists and Disciples 
has been the literalistic legalism that has dominated the thought 
of both denominations. Moreover, it must be admitted that this 
legalistic conception of Christian duty still lingers in both our 
communions. 

But the hopeful feature of the situation is that possibly this 
common cause of disagreement, this legalism, may prove to be 
not inherent in the essential nature of either body, but a disease— 
of long standing, it is true, and yet a curable disease—with which 
the developing life of each denomination has been afflicted, as 
have practically all Protestant bodies for more than three hun- 
dred years. For complete demonstration of the more favorable 
view our appeal must be to the future, but strong supporting evi- 
dence may be derived from history. 

This is particularly true of early Baptist history. Like the 
other reformers, the Baptists stood for an evangelical, spiritual 
religion; but, unlike the others, they insisted upon a spiritual 
church for the preservation and propagation of that spiritual re- 
ligion. The point upon which the Swiss Anabaptists took definite 
issue with Zwingli was the question of a regenerate and spiritual 
church membership. Their organizing principle was their deter- 
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mination to realize, as far as possible, the ideal of “a pure church 
and congregation of the true children of God who have the Spirit 
of God and are ruled and led by him.” This is the secret of 
their vigorous protest from the first against infant baptism, be- 
cause with infant baptism was bound up the institution of a state 
church with its membership largely composed of the unregenerate 
and unspiritual and its policy largely under their control. This 
interest of the Anabaptists in a spiritual church is in large meas- 
ure the secret of their appeal to the New Testament authority for 
a regenerate church membership in argument with their oppo- 
nents, who also claim to be restoring New Testament Christianity. 
Moreover, practically all of the distinctive principles of the Bap- 
tists had their origin in connection with their experienced value 
or even necessity for the safeguarding of the spirituality of the 
church. The separation of church and state, complete religious 
liberty, the equality in right and privilege of all believers as mem- 
bers of the church, and the independence of the local church, as 
well as believers’ baptism—all of these were advocated because 
they were felt to be indispensable to the maintaining of a spiritual 
church. Even the restriction of communion to members of the 
church, or at least to those who had been baptized as believers, 
was originally felt to be a necessary protective measure in the 
interests of the spirituality of the church. And perhaps most 
remarkable of all is the well-known fact that the Anabaptists of 
the Continent practiced pouring, sprinkling, or immersion as 
suited their convenience; none of them, so far as is known, in- 
sisted upon immersion as the only valid form; and the same is 
almost undoubtedly true of the early English Baptists. All of 
which goes to prove that the original Baptist interest was, and 
that the essential Baptist interest is, not in the setting up of a 
legalistic type of religion and church organization, but in the 
founding of a spiritual church for the promotion of spiritual re- 
ligion—a church and a religion thoroughly Christian and evan- 
gelical, but at the same time inwardly free. 

But in some measure that which was a means of strength, has 
become our weakness. By a not unnatural development, the 
appeal to the scriptural standard as a means to realizing the ideal 
of a spiritual church led in time to the ideal of a church patterned 
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in every external detail after the New Testament being taken 
up as the end in itself. Then the New Testament, or indeed the 
whole Bible interpreted as a Christian book, came to be looked 
upon as an externally authoritative creed and law book. As the 
original form of baptism, immersion came to be not only insisted 
upon as a prerequisite to church membership, but to be given a 
central place among the distinctive principles of Baptists. It was 
to be thought of, not of course as a sacrament, and not primarily 
as a symbol, but as pre-eminently an ordinance, the first great 
commandment given to the Christian believer. Christians were 
classified as obedient or disobedient according as they had or had 
not obeyed this command of God. 

Thus Baptists, from having been the champions of a free, 
spiritual Christianity, came to be bound in the meshes of a legal- 
istic ritualism, not unlike, in its self-congratulatory spirit, to that 
of the Pharisees, against whom Jesus uttered his most vehement 
denunciations. Thus instead of having set forth before him the 
beauty and appropriateness and value of immersion as a volun- 
tarily adopted symbolic confession of faith in Christ and public 
pledge of discipleship to him, the convert was simply faced at the 
very outset of his Christian life with this external form as a 
ritualistic requirement, arbitrarily imposed and to be unquestion- 
ingly obeyed. And so, having begun “in the Spirit,” he was en- 
couraged to go on “in the flesh,” making the word of God of 
comparatively little effect through his traditionalism. 

Moreover, in the present situation the distinctive position of 
the Baptist denomination is in danger of becoming more than ever 
simply that of a legalistic defense of baptismal ritualism. We 
are coming to have almost nothing to stand out for in separation 
from other denominations, except some matters of external form. 
Other denominations, as well as we, stand for a spiritual church 
membership (although there is still need of our emphasis upon 
this point), and sacramental efficacy is no longer attributed by 
most Protestant churches to infant baptism; it is regarded simply 
as an act of dedication. Thus our distinctive platform is coming 
to be a very narrow one, and if we continue to hold aloof from 
church-union movements simply on the ground of an external 
ritualism, we shall richly deserve as a retribution the narrowness 
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of spirit that will inevitably be fostered and the loss of influence 
that will undoubtedly come. Then we shall know from sad ex- 
perience that “the letter killeth.” 

The history of the Disciples has been shorter, but in some re- 
‘spects similar. The great Christian ideal of the Campbells was 
the reunion of all true Christians through a more faithful dis- 
cipleship to Christ in order that the divisions among Christian 
people might no longer be a hindrance to the spread of the gospel. 
But this nobly spiritual purpose was accompanied by an interpre- 
tation of that discipleship to Christ as “taking up things just as 
the apostles left them” in a spirit that was even more rigidly 
- literalistic in its legalism than that of the Baptists. This was 
not by any means wholly to their discredit, however; they simply 
put into practice more rigorously than most the prevailing me- 
chanical theory of the vérbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 
“Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where they are silent, 
we hold our peace”: this was the watchword of the new move- 
ment. And then, as it became evident that no speedy success was 
to come to the propaganda for union, this spiritual goal began to 
fade from the vision of the new body and the legalistic disciple- 
ship which was formerly means to this end came to function as 
the ultimate end. And, of course, as in the case of the Baptists, 
this literalistic legalism led to a very strongly accentuated ritual- 
ism with regard to the “ordinance” of baptism. 

But it was just this extra measure of fidelity to the letter of 
the New Testament that led the Disciples into a more or less 
magical sacramentalism, which the Baptists had happily escaped. 
The leaders of the new body found in the New Testament such 
expressions as these: “Repent and be baptized, every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of sins”; 
“Arise and be baptized and wash away thy sins”; “He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved”; “Except a man be born 
of nines and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God”; “. . . . which doth now save you, Wiz., bappbiemres Soy"; 
he saved us through the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the foe Spirit”; “. . . . having cleansed it [the church] by the 
aot ing of water with the word.” What could they consistently 

0 but follow out their program to the bitter end and teach that the 
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rite of baptism has an absolutely essential place in ihe process of 
salvation and that there is no assurance of eternal life for the 
unbaptized, i.e., for those who have not been immersed in the 
name of Christ after faith, repentance, and confession? They 
did not teach that baptism necessarily regenerates, but that one 
cannot be sure of regeneration without it. It was what might 
be called a half-way sacramentalism with respect to baptism. 

Thus, while the legalism of the Baptists made them ritualists, 
the legalism of the Disciples made them not only ritualists but 
also sacramentalists ; and it is this sacramentalism which has been, 
up to the present, the chief hindrance to union between the two de- 
nominations. As in the case of the Baptists the original purpose 
of maintaining the spirituality of the church has been in danger of 
being frustrated through the ritualism to which their legalism has 
led, so the original ain: of the Disciples to reunite all Christians 
was defeated by the very means by which it was hoped that it 
might be accomplished. The accentuated legalism, instead of 
opening the door of union, raised new barriers against it. The 
ritualism to which it led shut out all non-Immersionists, while the 
sacramentalism to which it also led shut out those with whom they 
agreed in their ritualism, viz., the Baptists. 

It ought to be recognized by this time and might as well be 
frankly acknowledged that the prospect of union upon the old 
basis of a legalism of the letter of the New Testament is abso- 
lutely hopeless. As we have seen, it is agreement in the legal- 
istic attitude that is the basis of the irreconcilable disagreement. 
For the Baptists to adopt a sacramentalist interpretation of im- 
mersion would be a calamity, and at this stage of their history 
and in the history of Christian thought it is really unthinkable. 
Whether it is implied in any of the New Testament writings or 
not, this sacramentalism does not belong to the essence, the un- 
dying germ, of the Christian religion. On the other hand the 
Disciples, so long as they remain legalists, are not likely to come 
over to the Baptist position, because of the tremendous advan- 
tage they have in argument upon a literalistic basis. It is 
scarcely possible to remain candid and deny that while there is 
lack of clearness on the point, some at least of the writings of 
the New Testament imply the idea of some sort of saving efficacy 
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attaching to baptism. If, finally, it be suggested that this differ- 
ence may be ignored, and union consummated anyway, the teach- 
ing of experience is against it, wherever the legalistic spirit stull 
prevails. Particular facts might be cited here, but let it suffice 
to say that under very favorable circumstances the experiment 
has been tried and has failed, the two elements being obliged to 
withdraw from each other on account of their irreconcilable dif- 
ference upon this vital question. 

And yet the writer is glad to testify that he knows scores if 
not hundreds of ministers of both denominations, zealous in the 
promotion of a spiritual Christianity, who are abundantly ready 
for union with each other—who are, in fact, almost indistinguish- 
able from each other as religious groups, save that they bear dif- 
ferent denominational names. Now what is it that has led to 
this remarkable unification? The answer is that one and the 
same cause has liberated both these Baptists and these Disciples 
from their legalism and their ritualism and the latter from their 
sacramentalism as well, and that that one main cause is the much- 
dreaded and much-decried application of critical methods to the 
study of the Scriptures. There is not time here to indicate in 
detail just how this effect has been produced, but it may be said 
that the combined effect of the textual, literary, and historical 
criticism of the New Testament has been to establish with practi- 
cal certainty or high probability the following positions, viz., that 
in popular Judaism as well as in other religions of the time 
a somewhat magical efficacy was supposed to be connected with 
ceremonial immersion, and that the same idea was entertained 
with reference to Christian baptism by large numbers at least of 
the members of the early Christian communities, including several 
of the New Testament writers ; that Jesus, however, in harmony 
with his spiritual conception of religion and his antagonism to 
the legalism and ritualism of the Pharisees, regarded John’s bap- 
tism simply as a form of initiation in itself unimportant, but that 
he submitted to it to express his indorsement of the movement 
See J a and his desire to co-operate therein, conse- 
ae es irae a t same time to his own public mission, but 
oi aeaiee egar ed baptism as having sacramental efficacy 

posed it as an external law and test of obedience. 
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With reference to Paul’s attitude there is still difference of opin- 
ion, some regarding him as the founder of sacramentalism in the 
Christian church, while others claim that it is more reasonable, 
in view of his lofty spiritual teaching and his protests against 
Jewish and judaizing legalism, to think of him as having miti- 
gated the sacramentalism he found already existing as a survival 
of primitive magical religion among the early Christians, by teach- 
ing that immersion is not the cause but the symbol of the mystical 
experience of union with Christ. 

But while the critical study of the New Testament enables 
one to separate between the kernel and the husk in this matter 
of baptism, i.e., between the essentially Christian interpretation 
and the relics of a pre-Christian and sub-Christian superstition, 
it leads at the same time to such a view of revelation and inspira- 
tion as tends to eradicate, without injury to faith, the last vestiges 
of literalistic legalism, together with the ritualism and sacramen- 
talism built upon it. The Scriptures come to be regarded as a 
human record of a progressive and culminating divine revelation, 
a record written under the inspiring influence of that revelation; 
sufficient, consequently, as a source of saving revelation and in- 
spiration to humanity, although not in any external, literalistic 
sense infallible. 

The giving up of a legalistic attitude toward the Scriptures 
while remaining responsive to their spiritual message—a change 
which is going on rapidly in both our denominations and is bound 
to do so increasingly—this is the most hopeful omen of the com- 
ing union. As we have seen, it will destroy the ritualism, but 
not the rite as a voluntary symbolic expression of Christian faith 
and purpose. In the second place, by removing the basis of sacra- 
mentalism it makes possible the agreement of Baptists and Dis- 
ciples with reference to Christian experience. Baptists used to 
claim that repentance precedes faith, while Disciples insisted that 
faith comes before repentance. Now, as with the disappearance 
of baptismal sacramentalism Disciples are coming to regard faith 
and repentance as being the marks of an already accomplished 
regeneration, the old controversy as to the time-order of faith 
ind repentance is beginning to be quite forgotten. Christian faith, 
1s turning to God, and Christian repentance, as turning from sin, 
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are seen to be both essentially acts or attitudes of will; each in- 
volves the other; they are inseparable aspects of the same initial 
Christian experience of regeneration, which is manifested as con- 
‘version, that is, the turning from sin to God. Consequently the 
Baptist can freely admit that ordinarily there is an intellectual 
element in faith preceding this regenerate repentance, while the 
Disciple can as freely concede that commonly there is an emo- 
tional phase of repentance that comes before saving faith. 

In the third place, this educational process will make the 
Baptists and the Disciples not only ready for union with each 
other, but at the same time almost ready for union with all other 
evangelical Christians—provided that the same educational pro- 
cess takes place among them. As soon as all are willing to put 
the Christian symbols, baptism and the Lord’s supper, upon a 
somewhat more voluntary basis, not only making the mode of | 
baptism optional either with the individual candidate or else with © 
the local church, but also making it possible for the local church 
to allow individuals, in case of conscientious scruples about ex- 
ternal rites, to become members of the church without baptism in 
any form, provided they have the spiritual qualifications for 
church membership, then there will be no insuperable obstacle to 
the external union of those who have already become one in spirit. 
And doubtless many will then voluntarily substitute a simple dedi- 
cation service for infant baptism and adopt immersion as a sym- 
bolic expression of their faith and purpose, who have refused to 
to do so when in pharisaic spirit we have said, “You must be 
immersed or be guilty of disobedience,” or in pagan spirit, “You 
must be immersed or forfeit all assurance of eternal life.” When 
we have cast the beam out of our own eye, then shall we see 
clearly to cast out the mote that is in our brother’s eye. 

And finally, when purified of our legalism as Baptists and Dis- 
ciples we shall be more than ever able to make our own special 
and much-needed contribution to the united church of the future. 
As has been well said, the great question is not, What must we 
gwe up for the sake of union? but, What can we give to the 
united church of the future? The Disciples, who may be ex- 
Pected to contribute to that united body its name, can also give 
what is more important, viz., the idea of the union of Christians 
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through a return to essential Christianity, a faithful discipleship 
to Christ; while the Baptists can contribute their emphasis upon 
the ideal of a spiritual church for the preservation and propaga- 
tion of a spiritual and evangelical religion. 


VicE-Present ANTHONY: Rev. J. I. Spencer, D.D. (Dis- 
ciple), is detained at his home through sickness, and I make the 
announcement now so that the brethren may be prepared to dis- 
cuss this subject through their voluntary utterances. I now have 
pleasure in introducing Professor W. J. McGlothlin, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Proressor W. J. McG.Lorutin, D.D., Louisville, Ky.: Mr. 
President: As I interpret my duty on this occasion it is to set 
before this body what I believe to be the hindrances to a union 
between the Baptists ard the Disciples at this time, that is, to 
diagnose the case, not to suggest or apply remedies for the dis- 
ease. It must be remembered also that I am by appointment to 
deal only with the hindrances to union. In attempting to per- 
form this task one must necessarily speak from his own 
standpoint and in some sense from the standpoint of 
the community from which he comes. He must undertake the 
difficult task of understanding and setting forth the views of 
his own denomination over against those of another communion 
with which he can be at best only partially acquainted. He at- 
tempts to speak in some degree in a representative capacity with- 
out being appointed by anybody to do so. In such a position 
one must speak with the utmost frankness and with unfailing 
kindness. I speak frankly from the Baptist standpoint in the 
expectation that the other speaker will present the position of 
the Disciples. 

In undertaking to speak of the relations of the Baptists and 
Disciples one is at once confronted by the fact that both bodies, 
taken as a whole, vary greatly in spirit, beliefs, and practices in 
different sections of our country. At places they are so nearly 
alike in all important respects and the feeling between them is 
so fraternal as to make co-operation easy and even union seem 
to be possible. But that is by no means true everywhere. In 
places the differences are important and the feeling so sharp 


’ 
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as to render the consideration of union useless until the two 
bodies approach each other more nearly. 

In considering the present hindrances to union it might be 
well to glance at the origin of the differences which caused the 
separation at the beginning. These had their rise in the peculiar 
views of the Campbells, Thomas and Alexander, father and son. 
Whatever is original and distinctive among the Disciples has been 
inherited from the Campbells, for the body as a whole is but the 
lengthened shadow of the founders. Whatever changes have 
marked the history of the body in recent years have been in the 
way of return toward the common Christianity from which the 
Campbells departed. 

Their peculiar views are the outgrowth of their unusual ex- 
periences. To begin with, they were Scotch-Irish, intensely 
religious, persistent, and combative. The father of Thomas 
Campbell was reared a Roman Catholic and afterward joined 
the Episcopal church in whose communion he remained till death, 
T believe. Thomas Campbell left the Episcopal church on his 
conversion and joined the Seceders, one of the narrowest and 
most exclusive sects of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. On com- 
ing to America he soon offended his Seceder brethren by his 
catholic spirit, was disciplined, and united with the Presbyterians ; 
from them he went to an independent position, then to the Bap- 
tists, and finally to an independent position again. Alexander 
started with the Seceders and traveled the same ecclesiastical 
toad. These changes were due, not to any particular religious 
experience, but to a study of the Scriptures as the source of all 
religious faith and practice. It was an intellectual, rational pro- 
cess. Moreover, the friction and antagonisms generated by these 
constant changes developed an intense opposition to denomina- 
tional distinctions and definite theological statement. Still fur- 
ther, both Campbells were school-teachers with a school-teacher’s 
clear, analytical, literalistic, logical mind. Finally, Alexander 
Campbell married a wife with a competency, which made it pos- 
sible for her husband to live in security and comparative comfort 
and at the same time denounce the “hireling preachers” who 
depended on their preaching for a living. 

The net result of all these experiences was to make of Mr. 
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Alexander Campbell (with whom we shall henceforth deal as 
the leader of the movement) a very peculiar inter preter of the 
Bible. It must not be forgotten that he agreed with his Baptist 
brethren on most of the essential doctrines, such as the view of 
God, the person and work of Christ, the resurrection, immor- 
tality, the democracy and independence of the churches, the form 
and subject of baptism, and the sole and absolute authority of . 
the Scriptures in all matters of faith and practice. But he dif- 
fered widely from them in many points in the interpretation of 
the Bible. His religious and other experiences had made of him 
an interpreter who was rationalistic, agnostic, literalistic, and 
individualistic. 

He was rationalistic. He had reached his position, as we 
have seen, through a process of reasoning, and he was therefore 
disposed to rationalize everything. He had no patience with the 
mysticism of the Baptists, and was indeed incapable of under- 
standing their feelings. He made sport of it and waved it out 
of court. Faith was the plain, rational process of accepting evi- 
jence for a proposition, viz., Jesus Christ was the son of God. 
The Holy Spirit had no part in conversion, except that in the long 
igo he gave the Word whose testimony can and must be accepted 
n the same rational way that any other evidence is accepted. 
Mysticism had little or no place in his thought. Religious ex- 
yerience was carefully analyzed and its various component parts 
vumbered one, two, three, like a proposition in mathematics. 
‘aith, repentance, regeneration, baptism, remission—thus it must 
ye in every case. 

He was agnostic. He refused to accept many current theo- 
ogical definitions or to make any of his own. He attacked creeds 
nd confessions savagely, and refused to state many of the most 
mportant articles of faith except in biblical language. He dis- 
inguished between faith and opinions. The latter term covered 
he greater portion of the Christian beliefs of the time, and about 
hem he took an agnostic position, refusing to make any kind of 
tatement a condition of communion. 

He was literalistic. To him the Bible was authority in all 
uatters of faith and practice. There was no place left for the 
xercise of Christian freedom and common sense. “Where the 
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Bible speaks we speak, where it is silent we hold our peace. 
“Clear precept or approved example” must settle everything. On 
this ground he opposed missionary and Bible societies in the 


earlier years, insisted on weekly communion, declined to vote on | 


the reception of members, while some of his followers went far- 
ther and revived foot-washing, the kiss of peace, etc. It was 
probably this same literalistic tendency which led him to insist 
upon a biblical name for his followers. 


He was individualistic. He insisted that he have the freedom 
to believe and advocate anything which he might think he found | 
in the Scriptures, and at the same time remain in communion with | 
the Baptists, no matter how far he might differ from them. Such © 


a position is ecclesiastical anarchy. If every man should assert 


for himself the same freedom, harmony and co-operation would be | 


impossible, and bedlam would reign where men held any cher- 


ished convictions. He asserted for himself the same freedom — 


within a religious communion that the Baptists had claimed and 
suffered for in the state. 


Moreover he attached his own peculiar meanings to such cur- _ 
rent religious terms as “faith,” “regeneration,” “remission”— _ 
meanings used by no other Christians whatsoever—making it 


well-nigh impossible for men of other communions to understand 


him. He was constantly and inevitably misunderstood, and had — 
only himself to blame. Everett Gates goes so far as to say, “The > 


whole controversy arose out of a change in the meaning of terms 
used” (Early Relation and Separation, p. 111). Even to this day 
it is almost impossible for a Baptist to understand a Disciple when 
discussing religious things, largely because of the peculiar vo- 
cabulary created by Mr. Campbell and perpetuated by his fol- 
lowers. Gates points out this fact as one of Mr. Campbell’s 
greatest defects. 

It is possible that the influence exerted by the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches over the Campbells through the father of 
Thomas explains the sacramenal tendencies found among them. 
Thomas declared that no Christian worship was complete without 
the supper and insisted strenuously that it must be celebrated 
every Sunday. Alexander began to associate remission of sins 
with baptism as early as 1820, and by 1828 held that there was 
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10 remission of sins, under ordinary circumstances, apart from 
oaptism. He was conscious that his views were novel, lying mid- 
way between those of the Catholics and the Baptists, and re- 
yarded them as his greatest contribution to “the ancient order of 
things.” In trying to stir between baptismal regeneration and the 
symbolical significance of baptism he essayed a very difficult task 
and was usually on the rocks, now on this side, now on that. 
Gates points out that he came gradually to his views, and that 
these views seemed to waver even to the end (Early Relation, 
D. 113). Passages can be found which alone could teach nothing 
but baptismal regeneration, while others deny that position. 

These are some of the characteristics of Mr. Campbell as an 
interpreter, which led him into positions which differed from those 
of the Baptists so widely that harmony was impossible and sep- 
aration the only Christian course. The most important of those 
differences of belief were his doctrine of baptismal remission of 
sins, his view of faith as the intellectual acceptance of a propo- 
sition, his denial of the action of the Holy Spirit in conversion 
except in giving the Word, and his silence about many important 
doctrines. 

Differences in practice were weekly communion, requiring no 
religious experience but only the confession that. Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, acceptance of members without any vote of the 
church, and the administration of the ordinances by laymen. 

During the eighty years of their separate existence both bodies 
have changed and they are now much nearer together in belief 
and practice than they were when they separated. What now 
1indersa union? They have changed, but many of the differences 
which originally caused the separation remain, at least in parts 
of the country, and hinder a union. If the two bodies could be 
forced into a union a speedy separation would inevitably follow 
as the only means of restoring some degree of peace. What are 
some of these hindrances to union at the present? 

1. First of all there remains, in Kentucky and other sections 
where the Disciples existed before the separation, the memory of 
the bitterness of those early days. Mr. Campbell remained in 
communion with the Baptists when he knew himself to be out 
of harmony with them, and used their organization as the channel 
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of his propaganda. He felt-himself justified in revolutionizing 
the Baptists in the interest of his “reformation.” Baptist churches 
and associations were rent in twain and some were carried out of 
the Baptist fold altogether. The memory of such things does not 
soon die in those regions where they occurred. 

2. The practical difficulty. Both bodies are congregational in. 
church government, and hence, it would seem, could easily unite 
where the local churches found themselves in harmony. And so- 
they could but for the fact that both bodies have extensive general 
tasks such as missions and education which must be supported. It | 
would be difficult for the united church to determine what general 
benevolence it would support. : 

3. There seems to me to be a difference of spirit or atmo- 
‘sphere between the bodies as I know them in Kentucky, which is 
possibly the most important and fundamental of all the differ- | 
ences. It is elusive and difficult to define or describe and yet I 
think it exists. The Baptists still have a large element of the | 
mystical or emotional in their preaching and worship which is 
almost wholly wanting among the Disciples. The Baptist feels 
himself in somewhat alien atmosphere when among the Disciples. | 
The vocabulary of song and prayer and preaching is more or | 
less strange to him. He recognizes the vigor, aggressiveness, and 
success of the Disciples and often wishes his own people could 
be stirred to a like activity. But their religious life, while in- 
tensely active, seems to him to lack depth and inwardness—in a | 
word, spirituality. They still rationalize faith and religious ex- | 
perience, making them appear to him legalistic, logical, and ex- | 
ternal rather than vital; their assertions still stop short, in an | 
agnostic way, where his own faith walks confidently in the midst 
of the unseen. It is an incontrovertible fact that there is in Ken- | 
tucky usually less spiritual harmony between the Baptists and | 
Disciples than between the Baptists and most other evangelical | 
churches. 

4. The great body of the Disciples in my section still holds | 
se baptismal remission of sins, and this is the most obvious and | 
= ae ies! of the body from the Baptist standpoint. | 
rhe . of the Baptist contention has steadily been opposition 

y torm of sacramentalism, the advocacy of salvation by 
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faith in the Lord Jesus Christ alone, without the interposition of 
church or ordinance, and a purely spiritual church. They recog- 
nize the fact that the Disciples require repentance and faith be- 
fore baptism, thus avoiding the worst evils of sacramentalism ; 
but they feel assured that the doctrine of remission of sins only 
in baptism is both unscriptural and practically dangerous to the 
reality of a vital and living faith. Men are prone to rest their 
faith on ceremonies rather than upon the living Christ, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that more than half the Christian world believe 
in baptismal regeneration. Such a statement as the following 
from McGarvey (Tract on Baptism, p. 19) seems to a Baptist 
to be a practical denial of evangelical Christianity and really to 
endanger the souls of men. He says, “As it [baptism] brings us 
into Christ, unto the forgiveness of our sins, it imparts to us 
the blessed hope that when we come to be laid in the grave, a 
strong arm will lift us out of it as we were lifted out of the 
burial in water.” Garrison says in The Story of a Century, p. 211, 
“Baptism is the divinely ordained means by which the believing, 
penitent soul casts itself on the mercy of God, seeking salvation 
by grace.” Now most Baptists feel that union with a body that 
holds such views would be a repudiation of our whole history 
and a blow at spiritual religion itself. Union would seem to be 
impossible until the Disciples modify their position on the design 
and place of baptism in the Christian system. 

5. Strange to say, the attitude of the Disciples toward Chris- 
tian union is one of the difficulties in the way of union. They 
are the disciples, Christians; all others are sects, upon whose 
poor heads the vials of wrath are poured out until the vocabulary 
of vituperation is exhausted. Careful distinction is made between 
“church union,” which is advocated by “the sects,” and “Christian 
union,” which is advocated by themselves. The latter means the 
disintegration of “the sects” and their coming to be “simply 
Christians,” that is, Disciples. For a century they have been ad- 
vocating Christian union with vehemence, as the chief plank in 
their platform, and yet they have united with nobody except the 
followers of Barton W. Stone with whom they were in substantial 
agreement. Nobody takes them very seriously, for they have 
shown as little of the spirit of fraternity and conciliation as any of 
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the so-called sects. They have continued their predatory habits of 
proselytizing down to the present, and think of union on no other 
basis. They have rather divided and embittered than united and 
harmonized. Baptists could hardly accept the assumptions of the 
Disciples in this direction. 

6. Their views of the work of the Holy Spirit in conver- 
sion and their conception of faith are unsatisfactory; likewise 
their insistence upon weekly communion, the character of the 
confession required of converts, the manner of receiving mem- 
bers into the church, and some other differences, but I have not 
time to speak of them now. I have touched upon the most im- 
portant hindrances to union as they exist in my own state and 
section. I have spoken with the utmost kindness but with frank- 
ness. Union cannot be based upon sentiment, but must have a 
solid basis of large agreement in important matters. The agnosti- 
cism which holds important opinions in abeyance during the dis- 
cussion of union becomes an aggressive gnosticism which destroys 
peace and fraternity after the union is consummated. Union must 
be preceded by a large measure of unity, else it is a calamity 
rather than a blessing. Union will come all the sooner, if it 
comes at all, by frankly looking the facts in the face, seeing things 
as they are. It is perilous to prophesy, but the signs of the times 
seem to me to indicate that union between the Baptists and the 
Disciples is a good way in the future in Kentucky and the South. 
And yet they both stand upon the bedrock of the sole authority 
of the Scriptures in matters of faith and practice, and it would 
seem that two bodies which are already so largely agreed and 
which maintain this fundamental basal principle ought ultimately 
to come into substantial agreement about all important matters. 
I sincerely hope and believe they will. The road to this as to all 
meh ee ie line of a careful exegesis of the Scriptures on 
Sa ear ee . principles. Where the two bodies find them- 
Pec, ae m aan let them unite if they so desire. 
Sh Abaekies ae ; . seek more and more to know and put 
ate € mind of Christ concerning his people, in the 

€ endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 


of peace, and the oneness for which Chri i 
: rist prayed will finall 
come. (Applause.) amb oa 
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VicE-PRESIDENT ANTHONY: Our next speaker, whose card 
is before me, is Professor E. B. Pollard, of Crozer Seminary, 
Penn. 


ProFessor E. B. Pottarp, Pu.D.: This is a subject in which 
we are all deeply interested, and one of great importance, as was 
discovered long ago. It has been nineteen years since this Con- 
gress first took up the question. Dr. B. B. Tyler, of the Church of 
the Disciples, and others then presented it very ably before this 
body in Philadelphia, in 1892, in one of the sanest discussions (ex- 
cept that of this afternoon, of course) to which I have ever 
listened. It is pertinent to ask whether it is not time we take 
the matter out of the realm of discussion and put it into the 
realm of action. I have had the pleasure of residing in that 
part of the country from which Dr. McGlothlin comes, and 
I am sure it would be impossible to accomplish there any- 
thing worth while in the way of union. It is often said that 
we ought to emphasize the things upon which we agree and 
try to forget the things upon which we differ. Ordinarily 
this is an excellent rule. The question of this afternoon for- 
bids that because it asks, “What are the hindrances to 
union?” We do have to face situations as they are. As I diag- 
nose the case the greatest hindrances are ignorance, and its sister, 
prejudice. If all Baptists and all Disciples were as intelligent as 
they ought to be in the interpretation of Scripture and in under- 
standing the history of religion, and the course of the Divine 
Spirit as He has been at work in human life, there would be 
little difficulty in our getting together to overcome the unreason- 
able prejudice that exists in some parts of the country. 

But impatience may become a serious hindrance to the union 
of these two bodies. It is a mistake to press the matter unduly, 
for it would certainly bring about the presence of three denomina- 
tions instead of two: Baptists and Disciples who are willing to 
unite, and besides there would be the Baptists who would not 
budge, and the Disciples who would dissent. So we would have 
not an improvement of the situation, but one more denomination. 
It requires patience, the cultivation of the spirit of Christ, and the 
education of both bodies in the larger light that the spirit of God 
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has been bringing to the world through all the educational forces 
that have been at work. 

My good brother Ainslie has spoken of the decisive character 
of names. Both sides have said foolish things about denomina- 
tional names. Some Baptists have rashly affirmed they would not 
give up the name for union with all the Disciples in the world. 
Some Disciples seem to hold that if sects should only give up the 
party names the problem would be solved. Names have not made 
the differences ; differences have made the names. Should the or- 
nithologist say, I will no longer use such names as sparrows, blue- 
birds, and thrushes, I will call them all birds, the result would 
not be unification, but confusion. We must first get rid of certain 
differences which ignorance and prejudice still let live, before we 
can get rid of the names. I speak only for myself when I say 
that if it should come simply to the question of name, I should 
be glad to surrender the name of Baptist for Christian or Dis- 
ciple. Professor Newman calls attention to the fact that the 
early Baptists were called by their enemies, Anabaptists, Cata- 
baptists, Baptists, but they themselves preferred to be called 
Christians, Believers, Disciples of Christ, or Brethren. For my 
part, I should be glad (if the name Baptist were all that is in the 
way) to return to our old Baptist landmark and to be called a 
Disciple of Christ or simply a Christian. (Applause.) 


Rey. Hersert L. Witter, Pu.D., Chicago, Ill.: It is natural 
that after the years which have separated Baptists and Disciples 
since first they worked together with a semblance of unity, 
there should arise such an inquiry as that which is presented 
in this session. It is inevitable that the Baptists and Disciples 
should increasingly consider the problem of union, since in so 
many regards they are closely related. This relationship does 
not depend upon the mere incident of immersion as an item in 
the confession of both bodies. Rather is that relationship to 
be seen in the general body of truth to which each yields 
assent, in the common form of organization which is characteristic 
of both; and in the common field of activities in which for the 
most part the two denominations are placed. 

In earlier days this very closeness of relationship led to con- 
tests which were envenomed by proximity. It was the intimacy 
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of religious beliefs and customs which made the few outstanding 
points of divergence questions of bitter discussion. Baptists and 
Disciples hated each other in those days with a bitterness which 
was wholly absent from the thought of either denomination re- 
garding the rest of the Protestant world or even the Roman 
Catholic. 

But today the old controversies are dead. And it would be 
difficult to arouse in the intelligent representatives of either de- 
nomination in this generation the spirit of debate over doctrines 
and usages that were once the subject of eager rivalry. In fact 
it is doubtful if either Baptists or Disciples of average intelli- 
gence have any acquaintance with the subjects that were once 
the themes of antagonism. Such controversies as those regard- 
ing the priority of faith and repentance, the work of the Holy 
Spirit in conversion, the relation of baptism to the remission of 
sins, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper would be im- 
possible today, chiefly because neither denomination has main- 
tained its dogmatic and controversial position regarding these 
questions. And in most instances the debates grew out of a 
failure to properly define the terms employed. 

Probably the most outstanding contrast between Baptists and 
Disciples grew out of the fact that the former did not share 
that flaming enthusiasm with which the Disciples of the first 
generation threw themselves against the romanticism of current 
religious teaching, and appealed to the Scriptures as the sole 
norm of faith and conduct. It was the rejection of so much 
of the current teaching of that time in behalf of a literal interpre- 
tation of the Word of God which caused the Disciples to be 
interpreted as literalists and legalists, as over against the more 
emotional and ardent Christian experience of the older denomina- 
tions, including the Baptists. If this tendency has persisted 
among the Disciples it is perhaps because of the strong bent 
of their beginnings as Protestants against the sway of emotion 
in the process of entrance upon the Christian life. 

At the present time the centrifugal forces are spending them- 
selves, and a return to closer unity is both desirable and inevita- 
ble. Whether or not we may wish it, Disciples and Baptists 
are drawing closer together, and in many communities are actu- 
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ally uniting. This is as it should be. It is truly anomalous that 
two bodies of people so closely related in history and beliefs 
should remain divided. In fact the differences between Bap- 
tists and Disciples are not greater than those seen between dif- 
ferent congregations in both Baptist and Disciple ranks. In fact 
when both bodies are taken at their best, on the high levels of 
Christian intelligence and devotion, there is little perceptible 
difference. 

Among the steps which may be taken to promote unity of 
sentiment, leaving the question of ultimate and incorporating 
unity to be decided by time, the following at least are timely 
and practicable: 

The two bodies should co-operate most earnestly in all places 
where they have common existence. The old rivalries ought to 
be forgotten and a spirit of comradeship cultivated that would 
lead to such active co-operation as to make the spirit of brother- 
hood apparent. 

In those fields in which the Baptists are strong and the 
Disciples weak or have no church organization, they should 
unite on the basis of a Baptist church, thus lending all possible 
support to the one organization. Similarly in those places where 
the Disciples are strong and the Baptists weak or without a 
church, a union shoud be effected which will prevent rivalry 
and loss. 

Wherever Baptists and Disciples have churches, and there 
is not room for both, a union should be effected upon terms 
which will compromise the convictions of neither group. And 
this ought not to be difficult where Baptists and Disciples are 
really aware of the historic testimony of the two denominations. 

The exchange of ministers by the two denominations would 
be a step in the direction of ultimate unity. There is no reason 
why Disciples should not welcome to their pulpits ministers 
from the Baptist denomination, nor why Baptists should not 
call to their pulpits ministers from among the Disciples. Such 


a practice would increasingly obliterate the present lines of 
Separation. 


af late gatherings for exchange of opinions, like the pres- 
fe) 


ngtess, to which both Baptists and Disciples are invited, 
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would promote the same spirit of friendliness and intelligent 
regard. And that without compromise of any denominational 
interest. 

It would be a misfortune if eager efforts at union should 
be the cause of strife in any locality. In some instances undue 
haste has undoubtedly been manifested in the effort to unite 
congregations of Baptists and Disciples. Nothing can be ac- 
complished in this way. In fact such efforts only retard the 
day of final union. 

But by the cultivation of mutual regard, by the careful study 
of the problem of union by the two denominations, either in 
their national and official capacity or as individual congregations, 
the spirit of union may be fostered and the time hastened when 
these two peoples, historically and doctrinally so closely related, 
shall be one. 


VicE-PRESIDENT ANTHONY: I am privileged to invite to the 
platform President Milton G. Evans, of Crozer Seminary. 


Proressor Mitton G. Evans, D.D., Chester, Pa.: One of 
the hindrances to union of Baptists and Disciples is that we both 
know too much about the past. If we could burn, or prevent 
children reading some histories written by members of both de- 
nominations, union would be more readily effected. We must 
know each other as we are now, not as our fathers were. 

Another hindrance is that both denominations are unfortunate 
in their conception of the New Testament as the rule of faith 

-and practice. Professor McIntosh has pointed out how this con- 
ception makes us legalistic. Chillingworth’s celebrated dictum, 
that Protestantism is the religion of a book, classifies Protestant- 
ism with Mohammedanism in its attitude toward its authority in 
religion. If we could eliminate the word “rule” from the state- 
ment of what is called a fundamental Baptist position, and speak 
of the new Testament as the way to faith and to the discovery of 
what practice ought to be, a decided advance toward union would 
result. When we can agree to allow everyone perfect freedom to 
approach Christ as the authority in Protestantism by way of the 
New Testament alone, the old antithesis between human creeds 
and the Bible will have no place in discussion. No one will judge 
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his brother. But inasmuch as Baptists are not at one as to the 
way the Bible should be conceived, it 1s too much to expect Bap- 
tists and Disciples to agree. Ultimately, however, we shall come 
to common understanding on the question of authority in religion. 

Another hindrance to union is that laymen from the two de- 
nominations do not mingle often enough. There is not so great 
a difference of opinion among the educated ministers of both de- 
nominations, because they meet more frequently in religious gath- 
erings, or have points of contact by reading other than strictly 
denominational journals. If in some way, without seeming to 
persecute, we could have the Postal Department make a ruling 
to forbid the transmission by mail of certain publications of the 
stricter sect, an annoying obstacle to union would be removed. 
(Laughter.) The trouble is that these publications are for the 
most part taken by readers that live in the era of controversy, and 
ate kept there, waterlogged by denominational journalism. 
(Laughter.) 


THE VicE-PrRESIDENT: Bearing in mind the announcement of 
the evening session, beginning at eight o’clock, the Congress will 
adjourn after prayer by Dr. Rosselle, of Philadelphia. 

Prayer was offered, and the meeting adjourned. 


. SECOND DAY 
Evening Session 


Wednesday, November 15, 1911 
8:00 P.M. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL opened the evening session of the Con- 


gress by requesting Rev. Robert Hull, of Summit, N.J., to lead 
in prayer. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: The subject for discussion this even- 
ing is, Immersionists and Church Union.” The first paper will 
be presented by Rev. Dr. Salley, of Lewiston, Me. 


Rev. A. T. Sattey, D.D. (Free Baptist), of Lewiston, Me., 
then read as follows: 
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IMMERSIONISTS AND CHURCH UNION 


The Christian church was born a unity with inherent capaci- 
ties and tendencies to diversity. At first the church was homo- 
geneous, a brotherhood united by simple faith in Him whom the 
Father had sent, and by the spirit of the second great command. 
With expansion came diversity. National traits, individual pe- 
culiarities, and acquired tastes asserted themselves and created 
diverse forms of worship, church organization, and religious 
activity. Theology also became amenable to the same influences 
and fructified into differing creeds with emphasis differently 
placed. This was as it should be. It was doubtless the divine 
order of church development. For a time there was unity in 
diversity. The church was like a tree whose branches, though 
unlike in shape and appearance and direction of growth, all spring 
out of the same trunk and bear the same kind of leaves and 
flowers and fruit. 

But a change came. The church parted company with the 
divine plan. Diversity became dissimilarity, and dissimilarity 
passed into contrariety, and contrariety deepened into distrust and 
open hostility. Lines of cleavage appeared, dividing the brother- 
hood into discordant and sometimes warring sects. The branches 
of the tree whose root and trunk was Jesus Christ, instead of 
yielding the peaceable fruits of righteousness, covered the earth 
with the apples of discord. For centuries Christians aspersed one 
another, and resorted to calumny and persecution and war. The 
sky grew red with flames and the earth crimson with blood. Not 
the Shekinah but a war-cloud accompanied the cross through the 
lands, and all this was under the pleasing delusion that men were 
doing God’s service. The multiplicity and hostility of sects de- 
stroyed unity and efficiency and scandalized religion. 

But a new and diviner change has come. A breath of heaven 
has passed over the differing sects, diminishing friction, assuag- 
ing jealousies, and developing fraternalism. The church is now 
reversing the order of the first centuries. The battle-axe has 
siven place to the wand of peace. Brotherly love is asserting 
itself. We are now coming together faster than those of the 
irst century separated. A mighty trend toward union is sweeping 
through Christendom whose primal source is the heart of God. 
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The last few years have witnessed three wondrous miracles of 
grace. (1) There has developed among the Protestant denomina- 
tions a sweet Christian fraternalism. (2) Gigantic movements 
have arisen like the Men and Religion Forward Movement that 
have compelled extensive co-operation among sects independently 
organized. (3) But the movement toward union has not stopped 
at fraternalism or co-operation. The beginnings of organic union 
among the denominations are seen here and there. The trend is 
decidedly toward a diminution of sects and a closer fellowship 
of those that remain. I am sure that this is of God. We are 
leaving our childhood behind with its jealousies and fears and 
over-emphasis on minor points, and are coming to our young 
manhood which is characterized of sanity and charity. But have 
we gone far enough in this direction? To all human appearance 
the current toward union is stronger and deeper and swifter now 
than at any previous time. It is no fad of the day but has all the 
earmarks of a movement divinely originated, guided, and impelled. 

There is no need and no adequate apology for the existence 
of more than a hundred independent Protestant sects in our coun- 
try. Oh the loss of it; Oh the shame of it! God was not 
in this splitting up of Christendom. This state of things is con- 
trary to the genius of the Christian religion. Protestantism is 
weakened and scandalized by it. Let this union movement go 
on unstayed by the hand of timid, jealous man, until it shall 
reach those natural boundaries set in the constitution of nations 
and in the divergent types of civilization; unstayed, let us hope, 
until it results in a great lessening of kindred sects and in a fuller 
fellowship between those that are left. A few leading types of 
polity and doctrine and ritual, sufficient to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of men for diversity, will doubtless persist. 

On two points I think the Protestant churches of America are 
Pretty well agreed. First, that this get-together movement is of 
God; and second, that it has not yet gone far enough. If this 
trend is quickly stayed it will be because it encounters policies 
and customs and principles hoary with age in behalf of which 
affrighted men will rise up and say to the rising tide, “Thus far 
shalt thou come but no farther.” 


We are known the world over as Baptists or Immersionists, 
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and appropriately so, according to the custom of naming sects 
after some one distinguishing doctrine or rite or form of church 
government on which they have laid particular stress. 

Weare Baptists because we have always insisted on immersion 
in water as the form of confession precedent to church member- 
ship. And the nature and degree of this insistence will determine 
our attitude toward this greatest movement of the ages, and it. 
will also determine the progress of the movement. On the one 
side is the pressure of the movement in which most of us think 
we feel the might of God. On the other side is the grip of a 
conviction that runs back through many centuries. We have 
always believed in union, but in union based on an acceptance by 
the other party to the union of our interpretation of the rites. 
Confession, immersion, church-membership, the Lord’s Supper, 
this is the road that has led up to full Baptist fellowship. We 
have been (I say it reverently) a close corporation. We have 
insisted on carrying the Ark. If others were willing to help us 
transport the tents and poles and bars, we graciously assented; 
but they must not enter the courts of our Baptist sanctuary except 
they have first gone down to the Jordan. We settled this policy 
long ago, and have adhered to it with commendable consistency. 
But now we are compelled to review our primal conviction and 
age-long policy in the light of present-day conditions. The tidal 
wave of unionism is rapidly pressing up the shores of our con- 
servatism with mighty—sheall I say Almighty—force. Shall we 
stay it with a rite, with an interpretation made by our fathers, 
or shall we reconsider? In the past reconsideration has meant 
progress and history likes to repeat itself. Once we were pre- 
destinarians with all the strength of conviction of which we were 
capable. But we were caught in the current of a more liberal in- 
terpretation of the divine decrees and revised our theology to 
our own great credit and to the lasting benefit of the Kingdom 
of God. As a result, Free-Willers-and Calvinists pulled down 
their flags, spiked their guns, leveled their fortifications, and now 
constitute one harmonious division of the great army of God. 
But it is always more dangerous because it is more fundamental, 
to change a dogma than a rite, but we have done it righteously 
and successfully. 
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But we are doing another thing with equal credit and profit. 
Formerly we fenced in the Lord’s Table and only those could 
go in through the gate who had come up out of the baptismal 
waters. Now the fence is disappearing, in some cases it has 
quite vanished, and if any of the unimmersed chance to sit down 
with us uninvited we enter no protest, but are inwardly pleased. 
God grant that the time may speedily come when proclamation 
shall be made at every communion, “This is our Lord’s feast; 
come all ye saints.” These changes of base have worked well. 
They mark positive gains. They are broadening the brotherhood 
and increasing the peace of the world. 

And now how shall we hold our Immersionist theory with 
respect to church union? Shall we abandon it? God forbid. 
Shall we say of sprinkling as a form of Baptism that it bears the 
stamp of Christ’s approval? Again I say no. The question at 
issue is not what was the original form? That has been settled 
in favor of immersion; or shall we cease to immerse? We shall 
doubtless continue to do this as we have done it in the past. We 
are simply to consider whether we will hold the rite in a divisive 
way so as to check union and frustrate the prayers of Jesus for 
unity among his followers. Grant, as we must, that immersion 
was the form of confession given by Christ to his followers, how 
shall we treat divergences from this form? Just as God does if 
we can discover his attitude. Does he make discriminations 
against those who practice other forms of baptism? A few 
weeks ago, several hundred missionaries sailed away from Bos- 
ton, New York, and San Francisco to preach and teach the 
gospel in heathen lands. Those were glorious days and made 
glorious because the best that the churches could offer were 
offering themselves in the spirit of self-abandonment, yea, even 
martyrdom, for the world’s redemption. Were they all Baptists? 
God pardon me for asking a question that smacks of sectarianism 
and bigotry. But I must ask it, for I am trying to find out how 
God views matters, and what he thinks is only known by what 
he does. The spirit of God brooded over the church—over what 
church ?—over the church to call forth out of it capable men and 
women who should build up the kingdom in other lands. Bap- 
fst young men and women, Presbyterian young men and women, 
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Episcopalian young men and women, consecrated, divinely called 
and sealed, and humanly approved, responded. Did God dis- 
criminate? Here is a group who are to go out to establish ritual- 
istic Pedobaptist churches. Who called, commissioned, and sent 
them? Primarily God ; secondarily the church. When perplexity, 
sickness, persecution, and death shall befall theni, who will smooth 
their pathway, assuage the fierceness of the flames, and place 
martyr crowns upon their heads? 

We can only judge by appearances, but so judging, it looks 
as though he who originated the rite of immersion and gave it 
its significance interprets it far more liberally than we have been 
wont to do. He takes no account of that which we make a hin- 
drance to fellowship. Whom the Master receives into the closest 
possible fellowship, greatly honoring them by entrusting them 
with great enterprises in the founding and guidance of churches, 
we ought not exclude from our denominational organization. To 
be sure we stand and reach out our hands in loving esteem to- 
Episcopalian and Congregationalist and Methodist, and say 
brother, brother, and yet there is a fence between us through 
which he cannot come except he has first been to the Jordan and 
returned, the like of which I cannot discern between him and his 
God. There is very great danger that we fall into inconsistency. 
We have eliminated two-thirds of the rite—for I have no doubt 
that the original form of baptism as given by Christ was triune— 
and now we disfellowship these whose only crime is that they 
have gone us one better by modifying the other third. It is a 
confessedly complicated and delicate situation. 

Loyalty to conviction has, and should have, a tremendous grip 
upon us. We cannot sacrifice principle. We must not fail to 
give forth our message with no uncertain sound. On the other 
hand a mighty God-ordained movement toward union has set in. 
How shall we do? 

1. We must be true to our conviction and continue to admin- 
ister immersion in water as believers in baptism. We may preach 
it and explain its beautiful symbolism and urge it as a duty upon 
all penitents seeking admission to our churches, refusing to admin- 
ister it in any other fashion. This will amply honor and dignify 
the rite. Our concern with the consciences and judgment of men 
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will then be at an end. God can be entrusted with the rest. This 
policy will in no way prevent co-operation in the matter of union. 

2, But we should go a step farther. What shall we do with 
persons coming to us with accredited letters from Pedobaptist 
churches? “Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, yet not for 
decision of scruples.” Whom God fully accepts and greatly 
honors let us not reject. This would involve no forsaking of our 
principles or curtailing of our message or sanctioning of di- 
vergent forms of baptism. By it we should simply say, “For 
Christ’s sake whose you are and for conscience’ sake, not our 
own but yours, we fellowship you. . . . . ” 

This position, if once accepted by the great Baptist body would 
give scope to the union movement in four different directions: 
_ (1) It would lead to the free interchange of members among 
Christian bodies on the basis of letters. 

(2) It would open the Lord’s table to all lovers of our Lord. 

(3) It would prepare the way for the building up in foreign 
fields of national, rather than sectarian churches. 

(4) On such a basis organic union with bodies differing from 
us in the administration of baptism would be possible. 

This would be simply the application on a broad scale of that 
principle of individual liberty in interpretation and action which 
has been our boast and our glory hitherto. We must not deny 
to others that which we claim for ourselves, viz., the right of 
private judgment, much less penalize them for exercising that 
right. Paul was right when he cried: “Let each man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” He was equally right when he 
added: “Why doest thou judge thy brother? or thou again, why 
doest thou set at naught thy brother? Judge this rather that no 
man put a stumbling-block in his brother’s way.” It will be a 
crying shame if the Protestant sects of England and America 
shall insist on perpetuating in every heathen land the sectarian 
differences of the home field. That is not Christianity: that is 
sectarianism. By it we confuse the heathen mind, limit co- 
operation and delay the establishment of the kingdom of God 
in the ends of the earth. But the like of this is seen in the home 
land, in those numberless over-churched rural and village com- 
munities where denominationalism is another name for disunion 
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and weakness, and we along with others are parties to it. I have 
grave fears that the insistent Immersionists on immersion as an 
unfailing prerequisite to church membership and fellowship are 
_ frustrating the purpose of God to unify his church. 

While urging upon the Baptist brotherhood a policy of inter- 
denominational comity that shall reach even to the point of or- 
ganic church union, I would strongly condemn the practice of 
forcing it as a divisive measure upon churches and associations 
unprepared for it. For by so doing union would become the oc- 
casion of bitterness and disunion. 

My contention may be expressed in two words: (1) This 
movement toward co-operation and union among the Protestant 
sects is of God and should, therefore, be welcomed and strength- 
ened. (2) We can be Baptists, consistently and aggressively Bap- 
tists, with a living mission and a burning message, and yet take 
the leadership in this coming-together movement in the great 
Christian brotherhood, the place providentially offered us by our 
members and our strength. In the presence of this mighty, 
divine tide of unionism let us stop and consider what is the voice 
of God to us out of it. Dare we say to God’s movement: Stop 
at fraternalism and co-operation; proceed not to church union? 
Rather let us go along with God. 


PRESIDENT Merritt: The Chair desires to announce a 
change in program. In place of the paper by President Frederick 
D. Kerchner, we are to have a paper read by Rev. Luther E. 
Sellers (Disciple), pastor of the First Christian Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

Rey. Lutuer E. Setters (Disciple), pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., then read the following 
paper: 


IMMERSIONISTS AND UNION 


The subject of this paper lends itself to consideration along 
two lines: 

First, Where is the meeting-point between Baptists and Dis- 
ciples on immersion? What shall each need to yield in order that 
a practical unanimity of thought and belief may be realized ? 
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Since both are agreed as to the form of baptism, how may they 
come to agree on the design? 

Second, What shall be the explicit message of Baptists and 
Disciples, representing the Immersionists, to Pedobaptist bodies 
as to the place of baptism in the Christian union scheme? If 
baptism is an obstacle in the way of union, what can Immersion- 
ists do to remove the obstacle? 

Taking up the consideration of the first division, namely, the 
differences between Baptists and Disciples, let it be said that 
in each body there are those who hold extreme views as to the 
design of baptism, which are not representative. Combative in 
temperament or drawn by sectarian bias it is but reasonable that 
some should hold such views. It is evidently not the belief of 
Baptists generally that baptism is merely a door into the visible 
church, or of Disciples generally that no one is saved who is not 
baptized. And yet, there are those in both bodies who hold to 
these respective views. 

A truly representative definition of the position of each will 
show that after all the line of demarkation is not so broad and 
distinctive as we might suppose. 

Disciples believe that the immersion in water of a penitent 
believer in Christ is a clear requirement of the Scriptures; that it 
is the consummating act in the process of conversion; that apart 
from faith it has no efficacy; that it is in fact an act of faith. In 
baptism, the believer assumes all the obligations of discipleship. 
The following terse quotation is adequate for our present pur- 
poses: 


As an outward rite, baptism must be a type, or sign, of some religious 
truth, or spiritual fact, meant to be taught or enforced by its observance. 
And the form of the rite, the manner of its administration, must be such 
as properly to express its design and meaning. If the form be so changed 
that its symbolic force is lost, and its design no longer seen in its administra- 
tion, then, manifestly, it is no longer baptism in form or fact; its teaching 
is not understood, and its chief purpose fails. 

Now, it is not difficult to ascertain from the New Testament what was 
intended by baptism. It was clearly this: to show forth the death, burial, 
and resurrection of Christ, who died for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification. And every candidate who receives the ordinance professes 
thereby faith in the merits of Christ’s death as the ground of his own hope 
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and salvation, fellowship also with His sufferings, and a declaration of his 
own death to sin, and a rising to newness of life in Christ. It also typifies 
the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and 
declares the candidate’s hope of a resurrection from the dead, even as 
Christ, into the likeness of whose death he is buried, was raised up by the 
glory of the Father. 


This statement embodies quite satisfactorily the belief of the 
Disciples. But the quotation is not from the pen of a Disciple 
at all, but is taken from Hiscox’ New Directory of Baptist 
Churches, pp. 389, 425. 

And it also exhibits the teaching of leading Baptists. Since 
the statement stands equally representative of both, it will be 
seen that there is substantial agreement upon the design of bap- 
tism between the two bodies. 

Nor would a slight variation in terminology or diversity of 
opinion vitiate the vital unity of teaching as expressed above. 

If Baptists, on the one side, shall here and there continue to: 
regard baptism as simply an ordinance of induction into the visible 
church, and if Disciples here and there insist on making it the 
one distinctive note of their preaching, still advocates of unity 
will see beyond the apparent differences a vital and fundamental 
agreement. In the appeal to Scripture, the same proof texts 
are constantly used by both, and to both their great spiritual 
beauty and significance are alike apparent. 

The recognition of this similarity offers an added possibility 
of union. It means the removal of one more rail from the fences 
that have separated us. Not only so, but it imposes the obliga- 
tion upon Immersionists that they use the substantial ‘agreement 
on this point to bring to pass harmony in other matters where 
division now exists. Quicken in the hearts of the two bodies the 
yearning for union and the task is well-nigh accomplished. They 
must minimize their differences and emphasize their agreements. 
From pulpit and press there should be silenced the note of sec- 
tarian bias and there should be sounded aloud the message that 
makes for peace. For union among Immersionists is not an end 
simply to be desired. It is something for which they must 
earnestly strive. Under God they are set to teach the Christian 
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world the possibility of a great host, once divided, coming to a 
working agreement looking to ultimte corporate unity. 

This is the logical evolution of the unity program: first, comity 
among Immersionists; next, to the problems that relate to the 
other groups of the Protestant world. It would be rather embar- 
rassing to turn to these with overtures so long as we do not make 
the most of every opportunity within our own ranks. The chil- 
dren of a common family should first be at peace among them- 
selves before they can hope to be at peace with their neighbors. 

If the whole question were one to be dealt with simply for its 
own sake, each party might fight its battle and retire reasonably 
certain of a decisive and ultimate victory. 

But the baptismal question is not to be decided for its own 
sake. It is not an unrelated question. It is a question to be 
prayerfully considered by the molders of religious thought be- 
cause it involves the larger problem of Christian Union. We 
cannot enjoy undisturbed doctrinal tranquillity and unity in Zion 
with a baptismal war in progress. 

Granted now that the statement above is the common de- 
nominator between Immersionists, what should be their attitude 
toward Pedobaptist bodies on the question of immersion? If 
baptism is to be reckoned with in the union propaganda, what 
have the Immersionists to say, and what contribution shall they 
make to the final results? Here again are we met at the outset 
with expressions representing the whole range of sentiment and 
belief from entire repudiation of immersion by certain Pedo- 
baptists to “no immersion, no salvation” by certain Immersionists. 
And as in the case of the latitude among Immersionists, the 
extreme views were not really vital to the question, so here it is 
not the extremists with whom we have to deal. As long as men 
think, there will be diversity of opinion. What we prize most 
is not so much opinion as germinal, vital truth; the deep soul- 
convictions for which men died and which live and abide forever. 
Not the remote territory, but the citadel, is the important thing. 
Ruskin’s sweet reasonableness may be hard to discover in the 
baptismal controversy, but there is at center a fairly well-defined 
teaching of affusionist bodies on the subject. While holding to 
the validity of sprinkling and pouring, they also recognize the 
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validity of immersion. It constitutes one of the forms of bap- 
tism. It is true that it is sometimes discriminated against, dis- 
paraged, and reluctantly administered, still on the whole is re- 
spected and given equal rank with other forms. Voices are 
raised for immersion as a baptism divinely ordained and of a 
kind with sprinkling and pouring. : 

Such may be said to be the current and unofficial expression 
of the Pedobaptist world. But when the appeal! is made to the 
church standards, the voice of councils and the declarations of 
authority, or to the venerable historic utterances of former mili- 
tant days, it is found that uniformly the explicit and uncompro- 
mising voice of the church is and ever has been for immersion 
as the real and adequate baptism authorized in the New Testa- 
ment. They all affirm that it answers admirably and beautifully 
every demand of the Scriptures and meets the exactions of ety- 
mology. And yet, just here is one of the most troublesome ques- 
tions with which Unionists have to deal. The bequest of a trinity 
of baptismal forms from the remote past to the present, not only 
places the Pedobaptist world in a trying and delicate situation, 
but lays upon the whole Christian world one of the most stubborn 
of all the factors that enter into the Christian union situation. 
The unimportant procedure or the occasional practice of one age 
becomes the fixed law of the next. 

We are creatures of custom. Tradition which, at first, is 
scarcely discernible in the heritage of a people, finally comes to 
be a well-nigh inviolable rule. We take much for granted as 
we take our places in human society. 

We find many things in vogue in church and social life which 
we receive and about which ,we ask no questions, but for whose © 
use or existence we could offer no real justification. 

Such, may we charitably confess, is the Pedobaptist dilemma 
whose existence brings its share of embarrassment to Pedo~ 
baptist advocates of union as well as to all others. 

Baptists and Pedobaptists alike believe in immersion. The 
consciousness of the church universal favors it. 

It is accepted as valid wherever the name of Jesus is honored. 
Upon immersion as valid baptism there is no slightest shadow 
cast. It stands before no court asking justification nor at any 
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door seeking admission. And yet, strange paradox, it is one of 
the recognized barriers to Protestant unity. 

Now how shall this barrier be removed, or at least over- 
ridden? How may the Immersionists go about the satisfactory 
solution of the matter? How may they assist in taking baptism 
entirely out of the union question? 

And in passing it may be noted that not all the responsibility 
rests with the Immersionists. The difficulty was not created by 
them and theirs alone is not the task of adjusting it. Perhaps 
the time is at hand for Pedobaptists to come to the front and 
dispose of the whole matter either by convincing the conscience | 
of Christendom of the validity of affusion or else by discontinuing 
its use everywhere. 

But among Immersionists there are those who propose the 
following and which, if nothing more, suggest that faces are 
turned toward the dawn. They indicate the approach to unity 
and the influence that baptism exerts. 

1. Let Immersionists adopt the practice of affusion. This 
would unify the forms of baptism the world over and would end 
the controversy. Baptism would with one stroke be eliminated 
from the unity problem. In reply to this, it is only necessary 
to say that the Immersionist conscience would regard it as a 
superb impossibility if not an unmatched absurdity. 

2. Let Immersionist bodies establish an associate membership 
in their churches for such unimmersed as desire the blessings 
of congregational life. This might answer in certain and scat- 
tered individual cases, but really does not touch the question of 
union. 

It is a personal convenience. 

It is merely subtracting from one body to add to another, and 
contributes no distinct gain or advantage to the kingdom of God. 

3. Stop debating it (baptism). We prolong bitterness be- 
tween brethren by keeping alive the spirit of controversy. By 
unholy discussions and personal attacks, men otherwise cordial 
and fraternal are driven wide apart and co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness are made impossible. 

We should discuss baptism as we do faith or hope or simply 
as the New Testament teaches with the personal element left out. 
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If we present a rose, let us first extract the thorn. 

4. Let Immersionists encourage the spirit of co-operation and 
good fellowship with Pedobaptists in Christian work. There 
is so much that may be done today which not only challenges 
our faith, but fairly demands that we sink our personal bias and 
beliefs and join with our brethren of all faiths for its accom- 
plishment. Baptism should not bulk too large and ominous when 
placed by the side of the all-challenging world problems. We are 
not called into the passion of our Lord to pour out our lives on 
the fields of verbal controversy, but for the purpose of joining 
with others of Christ’s very own in the great tasks of human re- 
demption. Neither baptism nor any other doctrines, however 
cherished, should prevent our doing this. If on anything on 
earth Jesus manifestly sets his seal of approval and promise, it 
is on such co-operative movements as seek the furtherance of 
the kingdom of God. And the world fairly shrieks into the 
ears of the church that her crushing woe, her piteous want, her 
tears and heartbreaks, and the bitterness of hopeless death must 
not continue while ecclesiastics sit in cloistered halls in soft rai- 
ment and discuss the merits of respective creeds. 

By the blood tracks of the Son of God who supped with sin- 
ners and fellowshiped with traitors that he might aid God to get 
his work done, we are eternally challenged to suffer with him 
and to cease our bickerings as their crimson trail leads us to the 
fields of service and victory. 

Such fraternal co-operation increases our appreciation of 
each other’s views and is death to biased judgment, suspicion, and 
distrust. , 

Before the great naval battle of Trafalgar, Admiral Nelson 
called to his flagship Captain Collingwood and Captain Hardy 
who had been deadly enemies, and commanded them to shake 
hands as he pointed to the French fleet, and said: “Gentlemen, 
there’s your enemy.” In this battle-hour of the church we may 
see our Master with hands raised toward the hosts of Satan 
emboldened by the fact of a divided church, and hear him say 
with trumpet tones: “Brethren, there’s your enemy.” Yes, and 
we may see him point to the whitening harvest fields and hear 
him say: “There’s your harvest. Together cast in your sickles, 
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for I have called you to labor together as brethren with me in 
its reaping.” How aloofness chills the blood and paralyzes the 
sword arm! How changed is the whole sphere of service when 
we know that our brethren are not our enemies but are with us 
in the work of God! 

Thus it is written in the Talmud: “Walking on the mountains 
one day I saw a form which I took to be a beast. Coming nearer 
I saw that it was a man. Approaching nearer still I found it was 
my brother.” 

5. Let Immersionist bodies receive the unimmersed without 
immersion, extending them the hand of fellowship and the full 
privileges of membership. 

Those who urge full membership for the unimmersed tell us 
that the spiritual lives of the unimmersed not only certify their 
fellowship with God, being fruitful in every good work, but that 
they actually put to shame the professions of very many who 
have been immersed. If immersion, they say, is so vital and effi- 
cacious, there ought to be a distinctive sequence in the lives of 
the immersed. Why not at once recognize their fitness for fellow- 
ship and receive them as they are? And certainly no one would 
for a moment wish to discount the beauty and power in the lives 
of the godly unimmersed. 

This spiritual enrichment, coupled with zeal for the interests 
of the kingdom of God, might easily cover a multitude of doctrinal 
shortcomings. But the fallacy of this reasoning lies in this: that 
any good man who has never been immersed becomes an argu- 
ment against immersion. You cannot measure the efficacy of any 
ordinance by the spiritual attainment of its recipient, apart from 
other influences. Would sprinkling or pouring alone make a bad 
man spiritual? Baptism is not meant to make men spiritual, but 
to inaugurate the work of spiritual training in the lives of those 
who receive it, by placing them in the midst of great formative 
influences both human and divine. 

To say that because some who have never been immersed are 
as prareual as some who have, and, therefore, baptism is not 
essentia! to spiritual excellence, entirely perverts the purpose and 


import of the ordinance. Nor i is this statement made without a 
measure of misgiving. 
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The writer’s yearnings for union are among the most pas- 
sionate that concern the kingdom. He would have union at 


_ whatever cost, were personal wishes alone to be considered. He 
_ would at once say: “Let us end our pitiful divisions and our 


jealous strife; let us unite and win the world for Christ; let us 
receive the unimmersed ; let them receive us.” In so far as bap- 
tism is a deterrent to union, let it be removed. Anything only 
that parties end and the glorious church, united and victorious, 
own her Lord. But up to this moment, the writer can do no 


_ other than declare for fidelity to conscience in the advocacy of 


even so sublime a theme as that of the union of the people of 
God. 
For those who feel that the interests of Christian union war- 
rant our extending fellowship and membership to the unimmersed, 
let it be said that there ought to be no incongruity between our 
earnest advocacy of baptism as we understand it and our plea 
for Christian union. Our teaching must be consistent with itself. 
The ordinance is involved in union and union is involved in the 
ordinance. We can no more teach the scriptural basis of union 
without baptism than we can teach the scriptural basis of baptism 


_ without union. The gospel is divine and it includes both. One 


is weakened without the other. We further the interests of union 
by faithfulness to New Testament teachings. 

Nor does this mean in a spirit of ex cathedra assurance and 
bigotry. Rather, that union is to be the flower of New Testament 
teaching as applied to the conscience and the conduct of the uni- 
versal church. Any program of Christian union that shall com- 
mend itself to the favor of God or the serious consideration of 
men must be not so much one of legislation, as interpretation, in 
church and individual life, of divine ideals. It must be well 
balanced. It must not run to sentiment on the one side, or to 
reckless compromise on the other. 

The heart that pulsates in its yearning for union and in love 
for the furtherance of the kingdom, must pulsate also in its loy- 
alty to Christ and fidelity to his divine word. Forever must there 
ring clear and true, and with compelling power, those final words 
of the Master: “All authority is mine. Go, make disciples, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
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the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you all the days.” In 
these wonderful words, surcharged with regal power and contain- 
ing the last will and testament of the Lord of the church is the 
motif of all procedure in advancing the cause of our blessed 
Redeemer. 

Everything in Christianity stands upon these words. Cer- 
tainly the authority of Jesus, as final and supreme, is there; the 
vision of the far-flung battle line of God, whose peaceful mes- 
sages bring joy to the ends of the earth, is there; loving obedience 
by everyone who names the name of Christ is there; union is 
there; and there at its center and inspiration is the assurance of 
the divine presence. And it is only by loving conformity to the 
divine inclusiveness of this high note that unity today may be 
real and permanent. 

With loyalty to Christ that esteems his will more precious 
than life, let us pray for a larger vision. Some things must wait 
on God. In faith unity, in opinions liberty, in all things charity, 
we must be keenly alert to interpret Christ as we understand him 
to the men of this day. 

This may not be the ultimate attitude of the Immersionist 
hosts. In the ongoings of time, that shall bring to the church a 
larger interpretation of the genius of the kingdom and a finer 
appreciation of the spirit of the Lord of the kingdom, this atti- 
tude may seem narrow and inadequate. God has yet more truth 
to break forth from his word. And for the present our task is 
to apply to the healing of the factions of the church the sweetest, 
sanest, divinest message of our Lord as we understand him. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: Weare to have a third paper presented 
by Rev. Robert T. Jones, D.D., of Ithaca, N.Y. 


Rev. Rosert T. Jones, D.D., of Ithaca, N.Y., then presented 
the following paper: 


IMMERSIONISTS AND CHURCH UNION 


When we speak of church union it is understood, of course, 
that we mean by that term something more than merely sympa- 


thetic union. Such a union we have already to a larger degree 
than ever before: 
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But in this discussion, I take it, we mean by church union 

_, something more than this; not merely sympathetic union, in 
which, while we labor an hes in many important regards, we 
still maintain strong barriers against each other ; but actual church 
union: union wherein we shall, each and all, share the church life 
and fellowship of the other, without consciousness of the sacri- 
fice of anything essential to our faith. 

When we achieve this, we shall have actual church union; 
for it is just the impossibility of sharing each other’s church 
life and fellowship that now separates us. It is the barriers in 
belief and polity raised just here that create the divisions of 
which we are so conscious. Remove these, and the great Christian 
bodies will come together in a union both real and actual, and 
in which, as not before, the great prayer of the Master will be 
realized, “that they also may be one, as we are one.” In other 
words, we shall have come to regard the great common ground 
of love for God and for his son Jesus Christ as a sufficient basis 
for fellowshiping all believers, and for receiving them into our 
individual communions, regardless of other differences; leaving 
such differences as questions of opinion, with liberty to differ. 
Such a union would not mean, necessarily, the giving up of all 
divergences between denominations; but that such divergences 
would not inherently become sources of division. There would 
be liberty to enjoy each other’s fellowship upon the ground of 
common love for God and for Jesus Christ, and, best of all, in 
actual church organization and association. 

But it will be objected, I know, that such a conception, while 
beautiful in spirit, loses sight of the fact that the divisions within 
the church have arisen because of unavoidable differences upon 
Christian doctrine ; and that these differences are matters of prin- 
ciple, not lightly overcome. But I assure you I am not unmindful 
of this. On the contrary, I recognize fully how honestly the | 
different branches of Christ’s church have felt that the things | 
for which they have stood were the things of God; and how sin- 
cerely they have believed many of the doctrines and practices 
of their brethren of other communions to be wrong. I am not 
contending that these differences can be arbitrarily abolished, 
but only that the great basic facts of our religious life—love for 
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God and for Jesus Christ—be regarded as sufficient ground for 
our union in every possible form of fellowship, and that all other 
matters be left to individual judgment. And we think it not 
improper to maintain this, seeing that so many differences once 
vigorously contested for are now contested for no longer. And 
if this is the case, have we not the right to hope that it may go 
on still farther, until at last no barrier will remain between the 
families of God’s church that need not be there? 

And so the duty comes, among others, to the bodies of Chris- 
tians known as Immersionists, to see to it that, in emphasizing 
immersion as they do, they do not unnecessarily and unadvisedly 
foster occasion of division in the great Christian body, and by 
so much defer that deeper union of Christendom for which we 
all pray. 

It is the belief of the writer (though himself an administrator 
of immersion throughout a ministry of thirty-six years) that too 
great emphasis has been laid upon this rite, and that it has been, 
and is now, unnecessarily a cause of separation in the churches. 
It does not seem to him that the fact that Jesus was himself im- 
mersed, and that he apparently recognized immersion, constitutes _ 
a ground for the rigid adherence to it which now marks, at least, 
American Immersionists. To assume that this absolutely settles 
the question is the veriest literalism; and it is upon this literalism 
that the present rigid adherence to immersion is based. If we 
are to be blind followers of just the outward circumstances of 
Jesus’ life, then debate is at an end; and we have only to take 
our place among the most unyielding of Immersionists. But we 
do not believe this does settle it. We hold rather that such 
literalism is destructive of all true interpretation of the Master. 
Ww e believe we have to interpret Jesus through the spirit of his 
life and the intent of his commands, and that to ignore these is 
to miss the meaning of both. 

; Now as regards the spirit of his life, it is evident that he 
laid emphasis not on formal acts of any sort; but upon motive 
and state of heart. He valued men for what they really were. 
He cared little for outward forms and shows of goodness, apart 
from this. He even ran the risk of misjudgment by the Phari- 
sees, because he cared for it so little, and he often fellowshiped 
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men and women whom the Pharisees condemned, because he 
‘judged them in this way. 

It is hard to think of such a man elevating any outward form 
_to a place where specific and literal observance of it would be- 
come a test of loyalty to him. It is hard to believe that such a 
soul (valuing simply things that were vital) would establish 
any outward act in such a way that obedience or disobedience to 
him would be measured by the exactness with which it was 
executed. 

It may be objected just here that Jesus’ own baptism in the Jor- 
dan at the hands of John, and the statement that he was thus ful- 
filling all righteousness, is evidence that he attached significance to 
the form itself. We do not think so; we think it is entirely taken 
for granted that the form through which John registered the 
professions of his converts had any significance to Jesus at all. 
We believe he would have registered his faith with John by 
whatever method that rough prophet was employing. It was 
not immersion that he wished to honor in his baptism in the 
Jordan; but John’s movement itself. He wished to ally himself 
with this, because John alone, in that day of empty form and 
ceremony, stood for real righteousness. John’s movement was 
in the direction of spirit and life; and Jesus would have accepted 
at his hands any form or method of acknowledging it which John 
might have been using: That he would not have gone to John 
had he been sprinkling his converts, or doing something else than 
immersing them, is absurd on the face of it. 

In view, then, of the general spirit of his life the interpreta- 
tion of his own immersion is, that it was an accommodation to 
the situation in which he found himself. John’s movement was 
in the same direction as his own—in the direction of spirit and 
life. It was really the opening word of his own message. It 
would have been strange, therefore, beyond measure, if he had 
not associated himself with it. It was becoming that he should 
honor the man and his method, just as he found it, and in this 
sense it was a real fulfilling of righteousness. 

That this was actually the case, a detailed study of the gos- 
pels easily shows. As we read the earliest gospels, especially the 
Gospel of Mark, we are astounded to find so little reference to 
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immersion. The emphasis is everywhere, not on how a man 
should proclaim his faith; but that he should have faith, and, 
as a corollary, that he should proclaim it. Immersion is no- 
where prominent. Indeed, if we had only the three Synoptics, 
we actually would not know that anyone connected with the life 
of Jesus had been immersed. It comes in more as a reverbera- 
tion of the ministry of John than as a new and definite institution 
of Jesus. . 

In John’s ministry, however, it is just the reverse. There, 
immersion is conspicuous; it was the sign-manual of the wilder- 
ness prophet; it was the outward stamp he put upon each of his 
converts, and that he publicly demanded of each. He was known 
as John the Baptizer. It was the method he publicly proclaimed 
and practiced, by which to seal the profession of his disciples. 
They were all obliged to submit to it, and thus come out into 
the company of repentant ones. 

But nowhere does Jesus give immersion such prominence. 
His first public utterance was, “Repent and believe the gospel.” 
He came to induce a new method of life. He came to change 
men’s hearts; how such change should be registered, did not 
seem to concern him. The “Sermon on the Mount” has no ref- 
erence to baptism. His talk with the woman of Samaria has 
nothing concerning it. None of the parables even suggest it. 
His immediate directions to those who believed on him, in no 
single instance, either command or imply it. There is no mention 
that the man with the unclean spirit in Capernaum was baptized; 
or that the leper whom he healed was; or that the man sick with 
the palsy was; or that the Twelve, when he sent them out to 
preach, were to administer it; or any statement in their 
report, when they returned, that they had done so. There is no 
account of the possessed man at Gadara being baptized; or that 
the Syro-Phoenician woman was; or that he told the rich young 
man to be; or that blind Bartimaeus was. And when the learned 
scribe asked him which was the greatest commandment, his 
answer made no reference to it. There is no mention of it in 
connection with the statement that “multitudes” here and there, 
see ae believed on him. In fact, in the entire earliest 

a single mention is made of baptism, after the ac- 
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count of Jesus’ own baptism, till the closing verses in the 16th 
chapter, which are bracketed in the Canterbury Version as of 
doubtful authority. In that earliest and most graphic account of 
his ministry of teaching, healing, and wonder working not a word 
is said of immersion till we get to this disputed conclusion in the 
last chapter. 

In Matthew’s Gospel, also, not a reference to the rite is to 
be found (after the account of Jesus’ baptism) until we reach 
the last two verses of the book—not a single mention, directly 
or indirectly, in any way whatever. The whole wonderful story 
of Jesus’ ministry is told, and of conversions to him on every 
hand, without immersion being mentioned—until we get to these 
last two verses; and these are admittedly open to serious ques- 
tion. They contain a distinctly theological reference, belonging 
undoubtedly to a later period of the church, most unlikely to 
have come from the pen of the simple narrator of the preceding 
chapters. 

In the Gospel of Luke it is even more marked; for in that 
splendid story of the Master there is not a single word about 
baptism, or reference to it in any way, directly or indirectly, in 
the whole Gospel, as far as His own ministry is concerned, after 
the account of Jesus’ own baptism at the hands of John. 

The only reference to the employment of baptism by Jesus 
to be found in the gospels (apart from the instances already re- 
ferred to) are to be found in the Gospel of John, where there 
are three passages; one, where it is said the Pharisees were rep- 
resenting that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John, 
though (it is added) that Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples; the instance where it is said that Jesus and his dis- 
ciples came into the land of Judea, and tarried there and bap- 
tized ; and the instance of the conversation with Nicodemus, where 
he said that “except a man be born of water and the spirit, he 
could not enter into the kingdom of God.” It is only just to say 
that these passages distinctly represent Jesus and his disciples 
as employing baptism; and furthermore, of many people (even 
more than came to John) receiving it at their hands. And the 
implication in these passages is undoubtedly that it was the cus- 
tom of his ministry so to use it in all places, and at all times, and 
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that he associated it in a sort of necessary way with the inward 
spiritual change. 

If we found such passages as these in the earlier gospels, 
we should not hesitate to say that Jesus gave to this rite especial 
emphasis, and attached to it even a very profound spiritual sig- 
nificance. But inasmuch as no references to it are found in the 
Synoptic Gospels (as we have shown), except those open to 
undoubted dispute; and inasmuch as the Gospel of John was ad- 
mittedly written later than the other gospels, and certainly after 
the theological period began (as the very first chapter shows), 
we believe there is good ground for thinking that Jesus did not 
give immersion the prominence which these passages would imply. 
Unsupported by the Synoptics we believe that such a contention 
is valid. 

That it had a place in his ministry, we do not doubt; but that 
it had the imperative place which Immersionists give it we think 
is incapable of proof. That it was an act designed in any way 
to test obedience or loyalty to him we think there is every reason 
to doubt. We should judge that it frequently followed profes- 
sion of faith in him; but that it was thought absolutely necessary 
to administer it in all cases where people believed on him, we 
think there is no evidence. He was constantly moving from 
place to place, from town to town, and from village to village, 
and people believed on him in multitudes as he went along. He 
apparently did not attempt to organize them, or do more than 
give to them his great message. There are no baptismal scenes 
recorded along the way, or anything to imply that he or his dis- 
ciples stopped in each case of belief in him to administer im- 
mersion asa necessary accompaniment of faith. 

But after his death and resurrection a new situation appears. 
Immersion then got to have the prominence of an initiatory rite, 
and from that time on we see it occupying a prominent place in 
the apostolic program. The command then became definite and 
clear, “To believe and be baptized every one of you.” The neces- 
sities of the organization now demanded the outward testimony. 
The apostolic company had become an ecclesia, a church, adding 
to itself daily of such as should be saved. Baptism now became 
customary as the necessary accompaniment of faith, and it was 
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but natural that Paul should see in it the beautiful symbolism con- 
tained in Rom. 6:4. But that Jesus saw in it any such synibolism, 
or gave it any such place in his ministry, is seriously open to 
question. He simply went about doing good, preaching and 
teaching and healing, regardless of numbers, and nowhere “add- 
ing” anybody to anything except to himself, as their Spiritual 
guide and master. 3 

Thus far we have tried to show from an examination of the 
baptism of Jesus by John, and from the gospels themselves, that 
immersion had no such imperative place in the thought and min- 
istry of Jesus as Immersionists now give it; that it was employed 
by him, but in no necessary way; that if anything else had been 
in use for the same purpose, he would as readily have adopted it. 
There is no evidence that he laid emphasis on this particular 
way, or would have been disturbed if some other took its place. 
To make its exact observance, therefore, a test of loyalty to him, 
and a prohibitory condition of membership in his church, seems 
to us to be an elevation of it to a place never contemplated by 
him, and not justified by an examination of his ministry. 

But this is not all. We believe that too unyielding an emphasis 
is laid upon this rite by Immersionists, not only because of what 
we have just shown concerning its place in Jesus’ own ministry, 
but because of what we think he would do if he came among us 
now. . 

Would his attitude in this matter be the same as that of 
present-day Immersionists? Would he take up the insistent con- 
tention that the word baptizo means immersion, and nothing else? 
Would he say that only by so interpreting it do believers make 
proper confession of him—that, only then do they express what 
the ordainer of the ceremony meant it to express, and that when 
we take those into our fellowship who have not thus conformed to 
it (however pious or beloved they may be as Christians) we 
break our fealty to him? 

Could we imagine such a great spiritual soul as Jesus taking 
such ground. Would he contend for any mechanical act in this 
way, reminding us that a certain word has a particular meaning, 
and has no other? Would he hinge our spiritual fealty to him 
upon the literalness and exactness with which we performed such 
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an act? Would he feel we were discrediting him if we took 
into our fellowship holy men and women (many of whom had 
sealed their faith in him with their blood) because, forsooth, 
they had acknowledged him in one mechanical way rather than 
in another? 

To the writer, at least, any stich conclusion is so impossible, 
so unlike the world’s deepest conception of the Christ, that it 
seems like profanation to suggest it. Jesus would fall from his 
great place as the spiritual interpreter and deliverer of men’s 
souls if we had to think of him defending the mechanism of a 
form, or qualifying his commendation of his most devout follow- 
ers, because they were inexact in their observance of it. To the 
writer all this is pettifogging, and he is free to say that if he were 
obliged to think of Jesus in this way, it would be impossible for 
him to value him as he now does. The Divine Prophet would 
become a Priest; and the heart’s most profound interpreter, an 
overseer of quantities and a critic of performances. If Jesus 
appeared among us now, we can only imagine him welcoming 
the confession of every loyal soul, absolutely indifferent to the 
way in which he made it. 

And then, again, we think that too great emphasis is laid upon 
immersion for two other reasons: first, the difficulty which im- 
mersion presents to many sincere inquirers ; and second, the losses 
which it brings to Immersionist churches. 

We would not raise these questions if we felt that Jesus actu- 
ally and imperatively commanded immersion as the only divine 
way of confessing him. If this were so, we should be obliged 
to insist upon it. The question of expediency could not be even 
mentioned. We should simply have to do as he said. But not 
believing this to be the case, we think the considerations just 
spoken of are valid ones for relaxing the emphasis now put upon 
it by Immersionists. 

That immersion does present great difficulties to many sincere 
converts 1s well understood by all Immersionist pastors. While 
Some converts receive it gladly, and see in it the symbolic signifi- 
cance spoken of by Paul, a great many others do not. They 
shrink from it with dread and fear, especially women, and go 
through it only because they think they must in order to obey 
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Christ, and with all the religious significance, for the time, utterly 
lost sight of because of fear. This occurs especially where people 
have a natural horror of water, or are exceedingly timid, or asso- 
ciate a feeling of indelicacy with it, or are not well, or where, at 
heart, they really question its necessity. 

And the same is true with regard to the losses to Immersion- 
ist churches, by this method. Many persons, who become the 
truest followers of Christ, refuse to submit to the ceremony at 
all. Feeling that it is not demanded of them, and that the inten- 
tion of Jesus can be met in some other way more consonant with 
the conditions of modern life, they refuse to sacrifice their feel- 
ings upon the altar of what they consider formalism and eccle- 
siasticism, and seek a home in other religious communions. And 
that an increasingly large number of persons are doing this 
(especially among the educated and refined classes) is known to 
us all. But this is only a part of the loss. Within Immersionist 
churches themselves, intelligent and valuable people are often 
found, upon one pretext or another, slipping away into other 
religious connections which do not require a rite which has ceased 
to be to them either an obligation or a joy. And even where the 
parents remain firm, the children upon going to college, or marry- 
ing, or settling in a different city, often make the change an op- 
portunity to slip away into other religious fellowships. Every 
Immersionist pastor knows how very real is this “leak from the 
top.” 

On these accounts, then, first, that immersion does not hold 
the imperative place in the ministry of Jesus which Immersionists 
have assigned to it; second, that he would not give it such a place 
if he came among us today; and third, that such insistence upon 
it is a source of difficulty to many inquirers, and a cause of con- 
tinual loss to Immersionist churches, we maintain, that the em- 
phasis put upon immersion by Immersionists is uncalled for 
upon the ground of both scriptural demand and denominational 
expediency. 

Now if this is the case, then this emphasis is manifestly an 
unnecessary hindrance to the unity and fellowship of the church 
at large, which brings us bac'x to the topic of this paper. 

Feeling that any fellowshiping of those whom they regard as 
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unimmersed believers is an act of disloyalty to Christ, and refus- 
ing to receive such persons into their churches (however un- 
doubted their faith and character), they erect a barrier to the 
unity of the church at large, which is seriously obstructive of 
its work and spirit. Such a disfellowshiping of the entire Chris- 
tian world, outside of Immersionists, is a painful hindrance to 
the “unity of spirit in the bond of peace,” of which the apostle 
speaks. In many cases of course this is actually lost sight of 
(the hearts of men being always bigger than their creeds) ; but 
it comes up as a barrier when their association in churches is 
suggested, or when effort is called for with other Christians, 
which demands the overlooking of such differences. 

Now let no one gather from this paper that the writer has 
had any thought or purpose in its preparation to discredit im- 
mersion. This has been farthest from his thought. He has 
tried simply to express his own view of the matter frankly and 
honestly, and with all possible courtesy to the opinion of noble 
men who may differ from him. He fully recognizes that many 
believers see in it the command of Christ and, as well, the sym- 
bolism suggested by St. Paul, and that they feel it obligatory 
upon them to confess their faith by this means and by no other. 
His contention is not that immersion should be discredited; but 
only that its observance should not be made an imperative de- 
mand. He believes it might well be taught as the method of 
confession especially honored in Christian history. But when 
this is done, the question should be left entirely to the option 
of each and every believer. To those who see in immersion an 
imperative command of Jesus, it should be administered in ac- 
cordance with their convictions; and facilities for such adminis- 
tration should be provided in all churches. But for those who 
prefer some other of the recognized ways of making their Christian 
acknowledgment, such a way should be provided, and no insinua- 
tion should be cast upon their fealty to their Master, because 
they adopt it, or upon any minister of Christ because he becomes 
an administrator to such, be he Baptist or otherwise. And 
further, in the case of anyone giving undoubted evidence of faith, 
but who thinks it unnecessary to register his confession by the 
use of baptism in any form, such a one should be received into 
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the church on the same footing as the others, with the fullest 
honor, upon the simple declaration of his faith. 

This then is the contention of this paper. The writer believes 
that such a program would be in harmony with the will of the 
great Head of the church; that it would better express the gospel 
he came to bring to mankind, and that it would conduce, in a 
larger way than any other, to the unity of his church on earth for 
which we all pray. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: There is only one appointed speaker 
for this topic, President Milton G. Evans, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 


PRESIDENT M. G. Evans, D.D., LL.D., then spoke as follows: 


IMMERSIONISTS AND CHURCH UNION 


Regular Baptists, both North and South, immerse. Mormons 
immerse. As far as I know, it has not been suggested that identity 
of baptismal rite is a sufficient reason for the union of these re- 
ligious bodies. 

The Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists immerse. 
The great constituency of the Regular Baptists, hitherto known 
as Freewill Baptists, immerse. Calculate the chances that these 
will form an organic union on the basis of identity in an external 
ceremony. 

The Christadelphians immerse. Seventh-Day Baptists, im- 
merse. If by chance members of these two organizations should 
meet and compare views, what is the probability that they would 
consider likeness in a single ceremonial practice a rational basis 
for union? 

Greek Catholics practice immersion. To be sure it is triune 
immersion, but immersion nevertheless, and the topic of dis- 
cussion demands that they be included in the review. The River 
Brethren practice triune immersion also. But unless human 
action should become suddenly lawless, Greek Catholics and 
River Brethren will not vote for organic union, even though the 
identity of their baptismal ceremony is peculiarly marked. These 
instances prove that similarity of ordinances does not indicate 
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stich an idedntity of religious philosophy as can guarantee perma- 
nent union. For example, all Baptists agree that (1) only those 
that profess personal faith in Christ as Savior are proper sub- 
jects of baptism; and that (2) the only scriptural mode of 
baptism is immersion; yet Baptists have not been held together 
by these beliefs. To illustrate: Some years ago a Congregation- 
alist changed his views on the question of baptism and was im- 
mersed. He became a Baptist. As a Baptist, he saw fit to 
express his opinions of the generally accepted theological tenets 
held in his section of the country. The brethren with whom he 
was brought into fellowship by immersion disfellowshiped him. 
That is, in 1779, immersion did not guarantee fellowship of 
Christians that believed differently on such subjects as election, 
extent of atonement, and final perseverance of the saints. In 
1911, the children of those that withdrew the hand of fellowship 
from Benjamin Randall repent of the mistaken judgment of 
their fathers and ask his children according to the faith to 
join them in fellowship and service. In the closing years of the 
eighteenth century immersion did not prevent Baptists from 
becoming two strong and independent organizations. In the 
opening years of the twentieth century the practice of immersion 
did not of itself bring them together. Lessening emphasis on 
purely speculative questions in theology, a more sympathetic view 
of human nature, and an increasing enthusiasm of all evangelical 
Christians in every denomination in missionary endeavor both 
at home and abroad effected the union. In this instance, identity 
of mode of baptism simply offered one less obstacle for these 
co-operating forces to overcome. 

Permit another incident from ecclesiastical history as an 
illustration that immersion has relatively little value in effecting 
the formation of religious bodies. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a Presbyterian changed his views on baptism, and became 
a Baptist. He was a man of striking personality and unsurpassed 
in ad hominem dialectics. He vigorously preached views that 
were out of harmony with the thoughts and feelings of many 
Christians in all denominations in his community. His newly 
found Baptist brethren obliged him to leave one association. He 
found fellowship with Baptists in another association. The new 
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alliance was not made because of identity of views on mode of 
baptism, but because of identity of views and feelings on other 
_ doctrines and practices. To be sure, identity of rite facilitated 
the new fellowship, but it neither caused it nor occasioned it. 
That other considerations than immersion were dominant motives 
may be inferred from the fact that when the Mahoning Baptist 
Association disbanded and its constituent churches formed the 
nucleus of the strong and influential denomination known as Dis- 
ciples, not only Baptists, but Presbyterians and Methodists, in 
large numbers joined the new body. Alexander Campbell and 
his followers practiced immersion, but this was not a bond of 
union sufficiently strong to keep them within the Baptist body. 
Presbyterians and Methodists had been accustomed to another 
mode of baptism, but they abandoned this mode and accepted 
immersion, not for the sake of the rite, but for the sake of a 
wider body of beliefs of which the mode of baptism was but 
one, and no doubt to many relatively subordinate. 

What it was that occasioned the rapid spread of Campbell’s 
“reform” is tersely stated by the Baptist historian, A. H. New- 
man: 


If the Baptists of the Southwest had been in the third decade of the 
century what Baptists are today, and if they had been more intelligent and 
had possessed an educated ministry, if they had laid as little stress on con- 
fessions of faith as Baptists do at present, if they had taught as evangelical 
a form of doctrine as that taught by the mass of the denomination of today, 
if the missionary spirit had been as active then as now, it would have been 
impossible for such a movemext as that led by Campbell to have arisen or 
to have gained such a following as it did (The American Church History 
Series, Vol. Il, pp. 491, 492). 


In fact, the whole movement that resulted in the formation 
of the organizations known as the Christians and the Disciples 
of Christ was a protest against a conception of Christianity that 
issued in sects and in ecclesiastical tyranny in both polity and 
doctrine. It is not an accident that at about the same period of 
American history a Virginia Methodist presiding elder, dissatis- 
fied with Episcopal authority, declared the Bible to be the sole 
and sufficient guide in faith and practice; that several Kentucky 
Presbyterian preachers, repudiating the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
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Westminster Confession, accepted the Bible as their only au- 
thority; and that a Vermont Baptist layman, already accepting 
the Bible as his only guide, became “disturbed ‘in regard to sec- 
tarian names and human creeds.’” For these individuals repre- 
sented three distinct movements that culminated in a Christian 
body that is congregational in polity, regards the Bible only as 
authority, allows every member to interpret it for himself, re- 
jects infant baptism, and practices immersion, although it does 
not make immersion a condition of church membership. 

Nor was it an accident that a Presbyterian “seceder,” desiring 
to restore the unity of believers by returning to the religion of 
the New Testament, should seek fellowship in a denomination 
that had congregational church government, that held theoretically 
that the Bible is the sole authority in belief, and that therefore 
believers’ immersion alone has scriptural warrant. Nor is it 
strange that this Presbyterian “seceder” and his followers, in 
accepting the New Testament as authority, rejected human creeds, 
and, as far as possible, limited necessary doctrinal statement to 
the language of the apostles. In 1827, then, the followers of 
O’Kelly and of Stone and of Campbell agreed with Baptists in 
their doctrine that the Bible, not man-made creeds, was the sole 
authority in faith. But Baptist associations repudiated the new 
doctrines because they were not in conformity with the Phila- 
delphia Confession, the recognized standard of orthodoxy of the 
day. The motto of the Disciples was, “When the Scriptures 
speak, we speak; when they are silent, we are silent.” 

The controversy weakened the Baptist denomination numeri- 
cally, but spread two of its vital doctrines, namely, the sole and 
sufficient authority of the New Testament, and believers’ bap- 
tism by immersion, so that the Baptist position has really been 
strengthened by the disaffection. 

The controversy showed also that the practice of immersion 
is not the essential fact in Baptist history, but only a concrete 
illustration of how a believer shows his attitude toward his ac- 
cepted authority in religious life. In the progress of religious 
discussions in England, the insertion of the note, “The word 
baptizo signifies to dip or plunge,” in the Confession of Faith of 
1644, served to preserve what had been gained, and thus acted as 
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a ratchet to prevent Baptists from slipping back to the more or 
less amorphous position of the Anabaptists. The insistence upon 
an act in exact accordance with Scripture language guaranteed 
the perpetuity of the acceptance of the Bible, in contrast to Pope 
and tradition, as the only authority in matters of religion. But it 
may be asked, Is conformity to religious ceremony the only test 
of sincerity? May not the rejection of “man-made creeds” be 
such a test? In effect, Campbell and his followers so claimed; 
and today Baptists are not so exacting in credal statement as in 
1827. In other words, now the Bible is more really an authority 
for believers than at any period in Christian history. This does 
not mean simply that Immersionists are gaining rapidly in num- 
bers, and will continue to gain more rapidly in the future, al- 
though such is the fact, but that everywhere there is a growing 
disposition to insist that all who would see Jesus must be free, 
unhindered by any authority whatever, to seek him by way of 
the New Testament, and that all stand or fall to him whom it 
discloses, not to their fellow-seekers in the same open thorough- 
fare. Unity, then, cannot come on the basis of immersion merely, 
but on the narrower basis of conformity to the spiritual values 
of the New Testament. To seek union as an end is too low an 
ideal, and history shows that when this is the objective, separa- 
tion and not union is the result. But to seek the mind of Christ, 
that is, “doing nothing through party spirit or vain glory, but in 
humility each esteeming others better than himself; regarding 
not each one his own things, but each one also the things of 
others,” will result in a union that may fitly be described as the 
body of Christ. When all Immersionists will have learned “the 
gentle art of living together,” there will be no need of discussing 
such a topic as “Immersionists and Church Union.” 


Presipent Merritt: I have before me the card of Rev. 
John R. Brown, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Rey. Joun R. Brown, D.D., Bridgeport, Conn.: Mr. Chair- 
man and Brethren: Ina sense, I suppose we are all descendants 
of Roger Williams, but Roger Williams was a Baptist just one 
month in his stormy career, and after that experience called 
himself throughout the rest of his long life a “seeker.” The 
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discussion tonight makes me think we will soon have to call 
ourselves by this same appellation. The fathers would not recog- 
nize some of the sentiments here expressed as baptistic. I be- 
lieve that it is the custom out in California, when an artesian 
well is opened, to let the water run freely for a number of days, 
that the strength of the water may be tested and certain hollows 
on the lower levels may be filled. If we will allow certain 
tendencies among ourselves to follow their own courses for 
a while, perhaps this discussion will seem to be needless. There 
are tendencies which make the denominational problem a little 
more easy. 

In Pedobaptist churches the complaint has come that chil- 
dren are not presented for baptism at the proper time, and often- 
times earnest appeals are made from the pulpit to bring children 
to the sanctuary for the ordinance. Strange to say, as we Bap- 
tists have come to victory, so far as the interpretation of the 
rite is concerned, we have found among ourselves a strange 
reticence with regard to its necessity. Having won our vic- 
tory we are a little afraid of a triumph. Nevertheless, the entire 
discussion tonight has seemed to omit one important psycho- 
logical fact—in every kind of sociological life there must be 
adequate symbolism. If the symbolism does not take a proper 
authoritative form it will take unusual, strange, and sometimes 
repulsive forms. As we lose the habit of symbolism in the 
Christian church it gains in other quarters. The men in the 
street are going into lodges and other institutions, where symbol- 
ism is growing apace. There is an exact psychology of symbol- 
ism which we must not overlook. If symbolism is a habit of 
man, why not think of immersion as the only form of the rite 
for the Christian church? If scholarship has granted that. im- 
mersion is the only form of baptism, have we not reached the 
point where the symbolism of the rite ought to be insisted upon in 
its purity? 
sone iy pes may mean something or it may mean 
a see : He Se of England are a free body, so far as 
vie sera . . the rite is concerned, because of the pe- 
Be ee ck of Nonconformist life in England. The Non- 

musts have had to fight together or fall together, and if 
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the Baptists of England had come to some of the positions we 
occupy they would have been a decisive force in English Chris- 
tian life. 

Our different strata of population in years gone suffered from 
the difficulties of communication. Now with these difficulties 
of communication entirely ended, with a general level of intel- 
ligence that seems to be heightening all the time, we shall soon 
be in the same position as the Baptists of England—and that ten- 
dency has manifested itself in the papers which have been read 
to us tonight. It seems to me we are never going to lose the 
value of a symbol in the church of Jesus Christ, and whatever 
the authority for the symbol of baptism may be in the example 
and words of Jesus Christ, certainly the long tendency of the 
Christian church and the uses of the rite of baptism in days 
_ gone by will compel continuance of that rite. We are going to set- 
tle it, I believe, at the point of a believer’s baptism, whether that 
baptism is one by immersion, by affusion, or by sprinkling. We 
are going to recognize in a modified form the English Baptist po- 
sition largely because of the growth of the common intelligence 
_ in this country which deals with the more practical things. The 
denominations are being brought together in a union for service 
as they have never been brought together in a union for a creed. 
We cannot escape these inevitable conclusions for daily life and 
for ecclesiastical integrity. As I look at the matter, the time 
is very near at hand when this large liberty will be granted all 
on the basis of the confession of the believer; and then the 
further ideal that the symboi must represent something adequate, 
habitual, and true will compel the church more and more to 
recognize immersion as the only form of baptism. But as that 
form of baptism has to be based on the voluntary principle, and 
as it represents in the first place an adequate faith, we need 
not trouble ourselves over extensively with what the result will 
be. We need not help God very much in trying to bring about 
a result that is inevitable if we allow the tendency to take its 
own cotirse. We find it will enter the deep stream of history 
and we will not have to make courses for it. We will wonder 
_why we did not recognize the tendency and appreciate the fact 
of the large providence of God in this discussion. (Applause.) 
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Presipent Merritt: I have before me the card of Pro- 
fessor Pollard, of Crozer Seminary. 


Pror. E. B. Pottarp, Pu.D., Chester, Pa.: With me the 
question at last resolves itself into this: Are the Baptists, after 
all, worth while? But I hasten to explain that I am not a ritual- 
ist nor a sacramentarian, in my firm stand for immersion. Chris- 
tian union is a good thing. The question is whether the world 
needs Christian union more than it needs what we Baptists can 
contribute to the religious welfare of men. If the world needs 
union more than it needs what we can give, we ought to fall 
in on behalf of Christian union at all hazards. I believe the 
Bapists have a contribution to make, a testimony to bear, to the 
world; and because of this, we ought to place ourselves in the 
very best position to give equivocally that testimony. There 
are influences still at work, even in the Christian world today, 
which ought to be overcome, and which can be conquered only 
by Baptists giving their testimony in an unmistakable way. The 
first of these influences came from Greek mysticism, producing a 
sacramentarian conception of the ordinances; the next from 
Roman imperialism, introducing spiritual tyranny, the hierarchy, 
and priest craft into the church. The third class of errors came 
through Judaism, which sent over into Christianity the fallacy 
that the family is the Christian unit, rather than the individual, 
resulting in religion by proxy, infant baptism, and the like. The 
errors that came from these sources still exist in the Christian 
world, and so long as they remain the Baptists will have a mis- 
sion; and a vigorous denominational loyalty is essential to a suc- 
cessful witnessing to the truth as Baptists see it. Immersion 
is not the essential in the Baptist position, yet it is necessary for 
the most vigorous and manifest testimony to the truth that we 
have for the world. This in itself would be reason enough for 
being an Immersionist. We should hold to it for that for which 
it stands; that which it represents in the world of spirit. Just 
as the American flag, with its stars and stripes, portrays the 
genius of our nation, many states in one union, so immersion 
sets forth the genius of our denominational life, and assists in 
keeping our testimony before the world. 


fe 


| T should hold to immersion for the sake of the witness the 
_ Baptists can give to the backward races of the world. To 
, a very large degree our contribution has been made to America. 
_ We have here won our fight in good measure, but we have a 
mission to the heathen world They are today feeling after the 


spiritual democracy which characterizes Baptists. In proportion 
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: to the men and money employed Baptists have been the most 
successful workers in foreign fields. Our viewpoint appeals. 

Besides, even should Baptists cease to be Immersionists, if the 

' Bible continues to be the guide to faith and life Baptists of 
the immersion type would sooner or later spring up again out 
of the ground in foreign lands. No people can have an open 
Bible without sometime finding immersion. True, as one speaker 
has said, “It is a shame for us to perpetuate our denominational 
differences in foreign countries,” but an open Bible and a free 
mind will perpetuate immersion. The democratizing tendency in 
Continental Europe and in the Orient today is favorable to Bap- 
tist opportunity, and I think it would be a pity for us to weaken 

our denominational integrity by yielding in the matter of bap- 
tism, which is such a fine emblem of that for which we stand 
in spirit—a voluntary and complete submergence into the life 
and loyalty of Jesus Christ. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: I have the card of Professor J. P. 
Lichtenberger, of Philadelphia, who will now speak to you. 


Proressor J. P. LicHTENBERGER, PH.D.: Mr. Chairman, 
Members of the Congress: I understand that this platform of the 
Congress is a free one; an open parliament for the expression 
of one’s personal convictions. It occurred to me therefore that 
perhaps it might not be amiss for a sociologist to speak on this 

_ subject since there were some things passing through my mind 
during the discussion that seemed pertinent, and which had not 
been given emphasis. I do not represent the Disciples of Christ 
in the opinions which I desire to express. They are simply 
my own. 

It does not seem to me that the discussion of the form of 
baptism, or any technical point of doctrine that might be raised, 


f 


is really worthy of the place which in these discussions it has 
assumed. 

The speakers have referred to the fact that when the mis- 
sionary spirit has been dominant, when work for humanity has 
been the program, denominational differences have been relegated 
to a somewhat inferior position. It seems to me that the whole 
denominational controversy in the church has in a most un- 
fortunate way diverted it, to a very great extent, from its real 
purpose, and aim, and mission. It was, perhaps, inevitable 
that Christianity should come to be expressed in credal form, 
when we understand the influence of the Greek mind upon 
its interpretation, or that it should become a new source of 
power and a new organization in the hand of the Roman, or 
that it should come to be a matter of faith, that is, a matter of 
thinking, in the mediaeval period. Perhaps there things were 
inevitable, but just to the extent that the attention of the church 
is centered in doing the will of God on earth as it is done in 
heaven, in doing the things which Jesus came to do in the world, 
these technical questions take a position that is not the one 


that they have occupied in the period of doctrinal contro- 
versy. 
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When different denominations come into the same com- 
munity and friction arises because of denominational antago- 
nisms, it is only inevitable from the fact that these different 
representatives of different churches go into the communities 
primarily to establish a church and preach doctrines which are 
not preached; to lay emphasis on principles sacred to the de- 
nomination which holds them. These are the things that cause 
friction, but in no instance where a representative of any de- 
nomination has gone into a community for the purpose of elimin- 
ating human distress, of doing away with child labor, of diminish- 
ing the causes of poverty, in other words, of going into a 
community for the purpose of bringing in the kingdom of God 
rather than establishing a church, is there any record of friction. 

The most unfortunate thing that has happened to modern 
Christianity—the thing which has resulted in the divisions of 
Christendom—is that the church has been side-tracked from its 
main issue, that of doing the will of God on earth, of lowering 
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the death-rate, of making human life more sacred. It has been 
bent on establishing doctrines, upon establishing creeds, and 
_ these things have been elevated out of all proportion to their 
significance. 

The paper which set forth especially tonight the position that 
Jesus did not come to establish a form of doctrine. of any kind, 
but to render service to humanity, struck the keynote of the dis- 
cussion. To the extent to which the church turns its attention 
to doing the things which Jesus came to do, not to the build- 
ing up of a creed, but to the lifting up of the lives of men; to 
the extent which the church gives itself to a social mission 
and establishes his kingdom here by alleviating human distress, 
to that extent these doctrinal differences sink into insignificance. 
They are not worthy the place they have occupied in modern 
times, 

If I might add a word to the discussion of the afternoon 
session I would suggest that if the Baptists and Disciples de- 
sire union, the thing by which it may be secured is to adopt so- 
cial programs by which they may jointly enter upon the work 
of helping men and women, of doing something. I speak par- 
ticularly of the alleviation of distress. If the church shall busy 

itself in the elimination of poverty as a program, these doc- 
trinal differences will be so insignificant that they will not stand 
in the way at all. If the church shall set itself at the practical 
task for which I believe Jesus came, to lift up human life, to 
make it more sacred, to alleviate distress, to open the eyes of 
the blind, to heal the sick, to cleanse the unclean, to do all 
those acts of ministry to man, then these problems which have 
cost us bitter strife, all these things will be relegated to their 
proper position of relative unimportance, and we shall wonder 
why we have spent so much time in wrangling over these things, 
rather than in doing the things which Jesus came to do. (Ap- | 
plause.) 


Presipent Merritt: Rev. William H. Bawden, of Perth 
Amboy, N.J., will now speak. 


Mr. BAWDEN : Mr. President: It seems to me that we are 
beating a little around the bush tonight. We have been reminded 
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that we have won the battle of exegesis, of etymology. Nobody 
today questions the meaning of baptizo. But if immersion stands 
in the way of union with other Christian bodies, why not meet 
them halfway? We all depend upon the Scriptures, taking our 
authority from them. Why not come out flat-footed, and say 
that sprinkling or affusion is just as truly scriptural baptism 
as immersion? We can hardly believe that Jesus would tie 
himself up to any specific form, and hold that the doing accord- 
ingly was necessary to be acceptable unto him. And we may 
profitably turn away from the letter that killeth to the spirit 
that maketh alive. 

There is no need that we should give up our practice or 
teaching of immersion, for it truly symbolizes baptism. But 
apart from its symbolism, what is the meaning of baptism? Is 
it not that public act by which a man comes before the world 
and professes his faith in Jesus as Lord, and gives his allegiance 
to Him as such? If this is the meaning of baptism, then by 
whatsoever form or rite accompanied, or even by none at all, 
like the practice of the Quakers, the spirit of the teachings of 
Jesus are conserved, and one may be said to be scripturally bap- 
tized. As has been well said, we have discovered members of 
these other Christian bodies to be just as truly Christian as 
ourselves. If any man shall declare himself publicly to be a 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, no matter by what rite, shall 
we deny him a place in the army of the Lord with us? 

Our Pedobaptist friends do not ask us to give up immer- 
sion; they acknowledge the literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures at that point. But they do ask for our recognition of what 
they believe to be baptism. The moment we admit the validity 
of sprinkling and affusion or any other form, provided the 
spirit and meaning of baptism is in it, the profession of faith 
in and the giving of allegiance to the Christ, we have gone a great 
way toward a greater union with these others. We shall then 
march together with them more unitedly for the salvation of the 
world. We shall not allow a mere matter of form to divide 
us, seelng we are at one in the spirit of the matter. Granting 
this, we may still continue teaching the beauty of the symbolism 
of immersion, according to the teachings of Paul. And we may 
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well believe that many will voluntarily wish, having been con- 
vinced that we are in the right, also to set forth in symbol what 
has already taken place in their lives. Let us grasp them by the 
hand as brothers until they are willing to do this, thus proclaim- 
ing to them and to the whole world that we are really one in 
the eyes of Christ, all having been baptized according to the 
spirit of the teachings of the Book to which we all subscribe. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: We will close this session of the con- 
gress by prayer from Rev. Dr. John Brown, of Bridgeport. 


Adjourned 


THIRD DAY 
Mormng Session 


Thursday, November 16, 1911 
10:00 A.M. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: We will open the morning session by 
prayer from Rev. Rivington D. Lord, D.D., Brooklyn. 


PRESIDENT Merritt: We have before us this morning a 
subject which is presenting a mighty challenge to the Chris- 
tian church—“Pauperism, Its Causes and Cure.” The first paper 
will be read by Rev. Dr. Addison Moore, of New York. 


Rev. App1son Moors, D.D., of New York, then presented 
the following paper: 


PAUPERISM, ITS CAUSES AND CURE 


Rich and poor are relative terms usually used in regard to 
material possessions; but pauperism rightly defined is a condi- 
tion of life which is relative, not to material considerations, but 
to character. 

Briefly described, pauperism is best portrayed as a state of 
life in which efficiency is impossible because the means of nourish- 
ing life are insufficient. 

It has been found by scientific investigation that a propor- 
tion approximating one-tenth of the population is existing in 
pauperism. In New York City the proportion has been ascer- 
tained to be about 14 per cent. It has become customary to 
write and speak of these unfortunates as “the submerged 
tenth.” 

The reason for the existence of this inefficient body of peo- 
ple of inadequate means has occasioned much study on the part 
of social investigators and reformers, as well as no little 
bewilderment on the part of legislative committees and well- 
meaning societies organized to discover and apply remedies that 
would really relieve existing distress. 
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It has been supposed that certain qualities of personal life, 
such as shiftlessness and ignorance and intemperance, have been 
to blame for pauperism, and only recently has it been seen that 


these qualities may be effects instead of causes. 


It has been held that if employment could be found for the 
victims of pauperism their condition would be improved; but 
out of forty men taken from the “bread line” on a certain night 
thirty-nine of them proved to be unemployable. Lack of proper 
nourishment had so impoverished the physical, mental, and moral 
organism that the ability to take advantage of an opportunity to 
work was altogether wanting. 

Attempts to better the condition of poverty-pinched people 
by seeking to reclaim them through the administration of good- 
intentioned but unwise charities have been about as effective 
as would be the efforts put forth to purify the water in a well 
by painting the shed that covers it. 

The great difficulty in the way of providing a remedy for 
pauperism has been the ignorance in the minds of those who 
have not understood the difference between its causes and its 
effects. This ignorance and the cure for it was suggested by 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, when he said that what was 
needed was not alms but a friend. And his suggestion has had 
ample illustration of its wisdom in the recent declaration of 
earnest students of the problem who state that pauperism has 
but two causes. 

The first cause is the exploitation of labor by the greed for 
gain at the expense of human life, and finds one of its effects 
in children deprived of the privilege of having a playtime and 
made prematurely old by the drudgery of mines and mills and 
factories where child-labor is employed. The result of child- 
labor is evidenced in undeveloped bodies and minds and in lives 
unfitted for the duties of maturity. 

The second cause is the lack of proper governmental interest 
in the welfare of citizens. This does not mean paternalism, but 
refers to the duties of states as administrators of the rights of 
the people. It means that when men are incapacitated for work 
by conditions of life that render them unfit for labor, or that 
rob them of the desire to work, it is the business of the state 
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to investigate and remedy those conditions. For pauperism is 
a preventable disease which will yield to treatment when the 
disease is not only diagnosed, but attacked at its source. 

To effect a cure has been the desire of all dreamers of a 
better day who, like Edward Bellamy in his Looking Backward, 
and More in his Utopia, have imagined a time when every in- 
dividual would get his full share of good things; and have then 
busied themselves deciding whether it would be best to have 
the good things delivered by automobile or by airship. 

The cure has been attempted by the Socialists. Their hopes 
have been fixed upon the good that would come to all from 
having the power to benefit the public proceed from a centralized 
authority strong enough to impose a desire for the good of all 
upon mankind. But it has been demonstrated that a continued 
imposition of power and direction from outside tends to reduce 
the creative strength of the individual. And the one thing neces- 
sary to remedy the conditions that produce pauperism is that 
such creative strength, which is only another name for the 
power of initiative, shall be not diminished, but intensified. 

The cure proposed by the anarchist is also ineffective. For 
while the anarchist would destroy pauperism he would also de- 
stroy wealth and all things else besides. So that following the 
successful operation of the program of the anarchist, mankind 
would have to begin all over again, and could only reproduce a 
civilization which would again have to be overthrown. And 
while organizations have been busy fighting intemperance and 
idleness and immorality, and while doctrinaires have been con- 
tending over the value of their several remedies, they have one 
and all been encouraged in their ineffective assaults upon the 
manifestations of the disease by the attitude of the churches 
toward the disease itself. 

A saying of Jesus has been taken from its context and made 
to sound as though he had declared that pauperism was a neces- 
sary condition of life for a portion of mankind. “The poor,” 
said Jesus, “you have with you always; and whensoever you 
will you may do them good.” But what he said in those words, 
and what it has been held that he said, are as opposite as the 
poles. He was not justifying the existence of pauperism; but 
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was rebuking his disciples with an irony which has seemingly 
been too subtle for the Christian centuries to feel. 

The disciples of Jesus were murmuring because Mary had 
poured precious ointment upon him. Judas became their 
spokesman and said that the ointment could have been sold 
and the money given to the poor. “This he said not because 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief’; and as he 
carried the common purse he wanted to have whatever benefit 
he could get from controlling all the money on which he could 
lay his hands. Jesus, knowing his heart, rebuked him and all 
who are of his spirit. 

What Jesus said was that criticism was uncalled for so far 
as the deed of Mary was concerned, because if there was any 
real desire to help the poor there was every opportunity to do 
so. The sudden awakening to their needs on the part of Judas 
was brought about by his cupidity, which Jesus sought to put 
to shame. But the words have been torn from their setting 
and made to serve as a dogmatic declaration that pauperism is 
ordained of God as a permanent, component part of society. 

There have been times when the churches have openly en- 
couraged pauperism as a condition peculiarly pleasing to God, and 
the poor have been told that pauperism was to develop faith and 
test loyalty. Today, however, we are becoming ashamed so to 
misrepresent the God and Father of Jesus Christ; for we have 
come to see that pauperism is not only not desirable and not 
inevitable, but that it is entirely unnatural and altogether in- 
tolerable. We have gone behind the external expressions of 
the disease and have learned its causes. And they are removable. 
The remedies for the disease are known and wherever they have 
been applied the results obtained in lives redeemed from unhap- 
piness and uselessness have justified the utmost faith in their 
efficiency. Every man who is willing to give himself to the 
service of men may have a share in abolishing pauperism. He 
must remember that character is the foundation of prosperity 
and that the lack of it lets the building of life sink into the 
mire of pauperism. 

The very poor believe that the world is against them and 
that no individual effort can change that apparent fact. They 
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lack proper food and suitable clothing. They are forced by 
their condition to congregate in congested districts and are not 
properly housed. The lack of these material necessities weakens 
the physical life and creates the desire for inhibitions produced 
by intoxicants and excitements. It weakens the ambition and 
makes sluggish the will to create better conditions. 

The problem that confronted Booker Washington when he 
attempted to befriend the Negro is the problem that abides 
wherever pauperism abounds. It is the problem of awakening 
right desires in people whose desires are all wrong. Such 
wrong desires are latent in us all, as is evidenced by our child- 
hood evasion of duty in the interest of what seems more agree- 
able at the moment; as when the boy proposes to help mother 
wipe the dishes by the kitchen stove, when he ought to be out 
in the cold woodshed splitting kindlings for the morning fire. 

Even so the victim of pauperism prefers to spend the pen- 
nies he has begged for the drink that may help him to forget 
for the moment the hardships of the life he endures; while 
what he needs is to know that there is a lasting relief from mis- 
ery, and that relief lies in having a desire to save his pennies. 
The trouble is that such a desire is beyond his will power. The 
pleasure of prudence has been denied him for so long a time that 
he has lost the power to desire it. He only desires pity and 
idleness, and sinks easily into the crimes for which his weak- 
ness makes him a willing tool. 

The remedy lies in the hands of the more fortunate por- 
tions of the population as they speak through the state. For 
the state has long taught the three R’s in the public schools, | 
and more recently attempts have been made to train the hands 
as well as the heads of the pupils. But the state must also 
teach by means of Postal Saving Banks, and Provident Loan 
Banks, and Co-operative Building Associations. 

Wherever organizations and institutions and churches have 
gone to work along these lines, as has the Salvation Army and 
as have several well-known churches in New York and other 
Cities, the results have encouraged the workers to believe in 
the ability of proper educational methods to abolish pauperism. 

PRESIDENT Merritt: The second speaker or writer upon 
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the subject will be Professor J. P. Lichtenberger, Ph.D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Proressor J. P. LicHTENBeRGER, Pu.D. (Disciple), then pre- 
sented the following paper: 


PAUPERISM, ITS CAUSES AND CURE 


CAUSES 


Clear thinking requires that the terms used in any discus- 
sion should be defined accurately. 

Pauperism is the state of dependence in which the individual 
who is either unable or unwilling to support himself receives 
aid either from public of from private sources. 

Its immediate cause is the social and economic condition of 
persons who have not sufficient income to maintain the minimum 
standard of living necessary for health and efficiency. 

Those who fall below this minimum standard are “the poor.” 
Those who receive aid to maintain this standard are “paupers.” 

Poverty is, then, relatively much more extensive than pauper- 
ism, since multitudes who hover about the poverty line receive 
no assistance. Robert Hunter has estimated that the number 
of persons living below the poverty line in the United States 
in years of normal prosperity aggregates approximately 10,000,- 
ooo. The Census Report of 1904 showed that 500,000 persons 
were receiving indoor relief, i.e., were dependents in institutions. 
While the number receiving outdoor relief, i.e., receiving aid 
from public and private sources outside of institutions, can only 
be estimated, it is assumed to be about 5 per cent of our total 
population, or approximately 4,000,000. / 

Any study of the causes of pauperism, therefore, must con- 
cern itself with an investigation of the causes of poverty which 
consigns the individual to the pauper class. At the very out- 
set it will be of advantage to perceive clearly that we are deal- 
ing with a phenomenon of a free population. Poverty is one of 
the incidents or costs of social progress. It does not exist in 
a condition of slavery where the relation of master and slave 
is inclusive and no individual is unprovided for. Some slaves 
may be better provided for than others, but Negro poverty or 
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pauperism was not a problem before the Civil War. Poverty 
is not a problem of feudal society where lords and tenants com- 
prise the group. It is only when the slave is freed, and where 
the tenant loses his status as a ward of his over-lord, where each 
man is independent and must provide for his own subsistence, 
that the unsuccessful group fails of self-support and the poverty 
class is created. 

It is clear then that poverty is a product of the individual 
struggle for existence in a free competitive society, and with- 
out individual and social altruism the unsuccessful would simply 
be eliminated through disease incident to malnutrition, through 
degeneration and starvation. What now are the causes of this 
maladjustment which produces this unsuccessful group? Suc- 
cessful cure must rest upon accurate diagnosis. 

It is an achievement of sociological science worthy to be 
classed with the greatest discoveries of mankind, that we have 
been led to perceive social causation in human society; that 
effects are attributable to causes adequate to produce them in the 
sphere of social life as they are in every other department of 
human experience. 

The complexity of the phenomena does not permit of its 
organization in simple categories. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that students who have pursued inductive methods in the 
study of poverty have arranged their materials differently, but 
there is this. essential unity, that cause and effect has been 
traced in every instance and light has broken upon this dark 
subject. 

It is my purpose to present the outline analysis of several 
studies typical of the modern scientific method, which have re- 
vealed clearly the causes of poverty and pauperism and es- 
tablished the basis for its intelligent treatment. 

Professor Edward T. Devine, of Columbia University, in his 
book entitled Misery and Its Causes, has made one of the finest 
contributions to the elucidation of the modern point of view to 
be found in the literature of the subject. Without attempting 
a classification of causes he proceeds simply to show that hu- 
man misery, and especially such part of it as produces poverty, 
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is a product of natural causes. He attacks the “charitable tra- 
dition” that misery is moral rather than economic. He says: 


In contrast with the idea that misery is moral, the inexorable visitation 
of punishment for immoral actions and the inevitable outcome of depraved 
character, I wish to present the idea that it is economic, the result of mal- 
adjustment, that defective personality is only a half-way explanation which 
itself results directly from conditions which society may largely control. . 

The question which I raise is whether the wretched poor, the poor who 
suffer in their poverty, are poor because they are shiftless, because they are 
undisciplined, because they drink, because they steal, because they have 
superfluous children, because of personal depravity, personal inclination, 
and natural preference; or whether they are shiftless and undisciplined and 
drink and steal and are unable to care for their too numerous children 
because our social institutions and economic arrangements are at fault. 
I hold that personal depravity is as foreign to any sound theory of the 
hardships of our modern poor as witchcraft or demoniacal possession; that 
these hardships are economic, social, transitional, measurable, manageable. 
Misery, as we say of tuberculosis, is communicable, curable, and prevent- 
able. It lies not in the unalterable nature of things, but in our particular 
institutions, our social arrangements, our tenements and streets and sub- 
ways, our laws and courts and jails, our religion, our education, our 
philanthropy, our politics, our industry, and our business.* 


In order to obviate the criticism that Dr. Devine has not 
considered adequately the individual factor of wrongdoing, some 
further paragraphs are presented. He continues: 


No doubt we do encounter instances in which, in this life, individuals 
who suffer are but paying penalties of their own misdeeds. Passion and 
indolence do have their consequences. I have no quarrel with those who 
seek through education in the family, in church, in school, or in neighborly 
relations, to instil in young and old a wholesome fear of consequences. 
Nature teaches us in lessons written large in human experience that certain 
habits will eventually prove injurious and other habits salutary. We are 
fully warranted in taking these lessons to heart and in passing them on to 
such as are not fools, and therefore do not insist on learning in the dearest 
of all schools, that of experience. 

It is the reverse of this position that it is not tenable. Evil passions 
and indolence produce misery, but it does not follow that misery, all misery, 
or most misery, is to be attributed to indolence or evil passions. The 
position which I suggest for your consideration is merely that there is no 
presumption of wrongdoing in the misery of the poor, that it may not be 


1 Misery and Its Causes, pp. 11-12. 
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disciplinary, that it may not be punishment, that it may not be the working 
out of moral character. It may indeed be any of these things in a given 
instance, but the burden of proof is upon those who allege it, and no 
charitable society is justified, no public relief agency or institution is justi- 
fied, in basing its policies upon the assumption that because these men 
before us are afflicted in mind or body, therefore either they or their 
parents have sinned." 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Mis- 
souri, has. given us a valuable classification on the basis of the 
objective and subjective causes of poverty.’ 


I. OBJECTIVE CAUSES 


1. Economic causes.—Those due to defective industrial organization; 
to unemployment not due to the employee; to changes in methods of pro- 
duction which displace large numbers of workingmen; to systems of land 
tenure which deprive men of the use of land; to employment of women and 
children in factories; to unhealthful and dangerous occupation; to seasonal 
trades; to industrial injuries, etc. These and similar causes often in con- 
junction with physical or mental defects of the individual, Professor Ellwood 
believes, operate in from 50 to 80 per cent of all cases of poverty. 

2. Insanitary conditions of living—The causes here are: inadequate 
and insanitary housing of the poor; lack of light and ventilation; over- 
crowding. ‘These are prolific causes of sickness and premature death which 
increase destitution. 

3. Defects in our educational system.—Ignorance and illiteracy contribute 
directly or indirectly to poverty. Lack of industrial or vocational training 
in our public schools is a grave fault in adjusting children to our complex 
industrial organization. 

4. Defects in government.—Corruption in politics vitiates governmental 
control of sanitary and other conditions. Failure to regulate properly the 
social and industrial order causes economic distress. 

5. Corruption im social customs and institutions—Social drinking; 
unwise and indiscriminate charity, etc., are contributary causes. 

= 6. Unrestricted immigration—This is especially true in our eastern 
cities and states where cheap labor crowds occupations and reduces wages. 


I.’ SUBJECTIVE CAUSES 


I. Sickness causing temporary or permanent disability; feebleminded- 
ness, insanity, epilepsy; deafness, blindness, etc. The physically or mentally 
handicapped are likely to be forced into poverty. 


*Ibid., pp. 13 and 14, 
? Sociology and Modern Social Problems, chap. xii. 
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2. Intemperance.—Here again there may be collateral cause for inebriety, 
but the percentage of cases in which intemperance is a direct or indirect 
cause is large. 


3. Sexual vice.—Immorality lessens vitality and when it is accompanied 
by venereal diseases, partial or complete incapacity for work may be the 
result. This is especially true in those forms of venereal disease which 
frequently culminate in locomotor ataxia and paresis. 

4. Shifilessness and laziness—This may be due to inherent worthless- 
hess or to undervitalized physical condition. In either event it is an 
efficient cause. 


5. Old age-—The decline of physical and mental vitality due to old age 
is an unavoidable cause. 

6. Neglect and desertation by relatives—Deserted wives, abandoned 
children, and neglected old people may be put down as one of the important 
causes of dependence. 

7. Death of bread-winner.—Widows and orphans constitute a large pro- 
portion of the poverty group. 

8. Crime, dishonesty, ignorance, etc. 


This is an admirable summary of the causes for poverty. 
It is, however, a question how far such a division of causes 
into objective and subjective is valuable, because subjective causes 
may have their roots in objective conditions. For example, 
physical and mental defects, intemperance, vice, shiftlessness, 
helpless old age, desertion, and premature death may severally 
or collectively be the direct result of bad economic and social 
conditions. There are aspects of these causes, however, as Pro- 
fessor Ellwood points out, which cannot be reduced to objective 
influences but lie imbedded in biological and psychological con- 
ditions. In the same economic environment one family is thrifty 
and another destitute. One man under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances is still able to secure an adequate income, while 
another in the midst of favorable conditions remains poor. 
Subjective causes cannot, therefore, be wholly eliminated. 

Arother method of great value in the investigation of the 
causes of poverty is the case method. This consists in a classi- 
fication of actual cases of pauperism dealt with by relief agencies 
on the basis of causes producing such dependency. An excel- 
lent example of such study is presented by Warner.’ The sur- 
vey covers the following cases: Baltimore, 1,385 (1890-92) ; 


t American Charities, rev. ed., pp. 50 and 51. 
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Boston, 2,083 (1890-92); Buffalo, 8,235 (1878-92) ; Cincin- 

nati, 4,844 (1891); New York, 1,412 (1891); Stepney, Eng., 

634 (1892); St. Pancras, a London district, 736 (1892); 76 

German cities, 95,845 (1886). The cases were taken from the 

records of the organized charities in the American cities, from 

the work of Booth in England, and of Bohmert in Germany. 
The causes were classified as follows: 


I. THos—E DUE TO MISCONDUCT.........-------eeerees 23.2 per cent 
Drink, 11.6 per cent. 
Immorality. 
Shiftlessness and inefficiency, 9.2 per cent. 
Crime and dishonesty. 
Roving disposition. 


Ti aose DUE STO, MISFORTUNE: «2: sce clueless ees aele<ele 7T = per cent 
t. No normal support, 8.5 per-cent. 
Imprisonment of breadwinner. 
Orphans and abandoned children. 
Neglect by relatives. 
No male support. 
2. Employment, 20.8 per cent. 
Lack of employment. 
Insufficient employment. 
Poorly paid employment. 
Unhealthful and dangerous employment. 
3. Personal incapacity, 43.1 per cent. 
Ignorance of English. 
Accident. 
Sickness or death in family, 24.4 per cent. 
Physical defects. 


Insanity. 
Old age. 
UTS UNCLASSIFIED ‘OR, UNKNOWN... //ac cl ae cetise saieeee 6.8 
Only the average for the principal groups are given here. 
Percentage 
Total cases due to misconduct.............. Dee 
Total cases due to misfortune............... 71.0 
In the sub-groups under misfortune: 
No normal supports 5.7 o.k.6 eee ee 8.5 
Employment }-c!:ce. Seen eee 20.8 
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Of causes classed under misconduct: 


Drink is responsible for 11.6 per cent: 
Shiftlessness and inefficiency for 9.2 per cent. 


Of cases classed under misfortune, sickness and death is — largest 
item, 24.4 per cent. 


Another valuable and illuminating classification of causes of 
poverty is presented by Professor Carl Kelsey, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


CAUSES OF POVERTY 


I. ENVIRONMENTAL. 


A. 


B. 


Adverse physical environment: polar regions, tropics, deserts, 
swamps. 
Disaster: flood, earthquake, fire, famine. 


UT; PERSONAL: 


A. 


need ON 


Physical defects: feeble-mindedness, insanity, deafness, blind- 
ness, etc. 

Moral defects: dishonesty, laziness, shiftlessness, etc. 
Intemperance. 

Licentiousness. 

Sickness. 

Accident. 


III. Soctatr: 


> 


Hom UA be 


Industrial changes affecting the worker: change of location, of 
trade, inventions, strikes, etc. 

Exploitation. 

Race prejudice. 

Sickness, death, desertion, crime of natural supporter. 
Defective sanitation. 

Defective educational system. 

Bad social environment. 

War. 

Unwise philanthropy. 


The preceding analyses have been presented in order to 
demonstrate the modern scientific method of approach to the 
study of the the causes of poverty. Several propositions may 
now be made as legitimate deductions from this survey. 

1. Poverty is a product; a necessary result from a group 


of causes. 


¥ Unpublished lectures. 
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2, It is a complicated phenomenon and any attempt to at- 
tribute poverty in general to a single cause must be regarded as 
inadequate. 

3. Any attempt at eradication must proceed upon the basis 
of elimination of its causes. 

4. Since these causes are inherent in our social situation 
nothing less than a constructive social program can prove 
efficient. 

CURE 


We have now the point of view from which to consider the 
cure of this social disease we call poverty. It presents a prob- 
lem precisely analogous to that of physical disease. Were it 
not for the fact that Poor Relief occupies so large a place in the 
popular mind as the most conspicuous method of dealing with 
poverty we might omit it altogether as having only a casual re- 
lation to our subject. It is nothing more than a social anaes- 
thetic for the easing of the pain of poverty and bears the same 
relation to the cure of poverty that the anaesthetic does to the 
cure of disease. The Good Samaritan did the only thing to 
be done after the wayfarer had fallen among thieves, but 
his treatment of the case added absolutely nothing to the 
cure of robbery in Palestine. If enough Good Samaritans could 
have been found to have cared for all their victims, robbers 
could then have proceeded with their business with one less ele- 
ment of remorse for injury done. Relief of distress is no cure 
for the disease, and the indiscriminate giver of charity will 
hardly take comfort from the case of Dives who allowed Lazarus’ 
distress to be relieved from the crumbs which fell from his 
table. Just so long as enough thoughtless though charitable 
people can be found to supply the crumbs necessary to feed the 
poor and keep them from starvation will the consciences of the rich 
be salved and the predatory classes feel free to pursue their 
programs of exploitation with no concern for their product. An 
awakened and intelligent social conscience must inevitably come 
to‘regard relief as an unfortunate necessity; a mere palliative, 
to be used simply to alleviate distress while the real cause of 
misery is being removed. Constructive programs of preven- 
tion then must be relied upon to effect the cure of poverty. The 
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causes must be attacked and eliminated. Robbery along the 
Jericho road must be stopped. If robbers cannot at once be 
eliminated, then the road must be policed and lighted and made 
safe. Lazarus must be cured of his disease and enabled to pro- 
vide his own subsistence. 

For the cure of poverty then we turn to preventive treat 
ment. No disease is cured until its causes have been removed, 
and the victory is half attained when the causes are known with 
certainty. 

On the clearly objective and environmental side the pro- 
gram seems clear. Childhood must be protected from exploita- 
tion. Working hours for men and especially women must be 
reduced. Over physical and nervous strain must be eliminated. 
A living wage must be secured. Dangerous machinery must be 
guarded and industrial injuries prevented. Working conditions 
must be made safe and sanitary. Waste and loss of men as 
well as material in economic production must be made a charge 
against the industry: Insurance against sickness, injury, old 
- age, and death must be provided. 

Home and family life must be protected. Overcrowding must 
be stopped. Sanitation, light, fresh air must be provided. All 
contagious and preventable diseases must be eliminated. Pure 
food and milk and pure water must be secured. Public health 
must be guarded as carefully as public property. 

Illiteracy must be remcved. Industrial and vocational train- 
ing must be provided for children and trade schools for adults. 

Policies of this sort will eliminate much poverty by remov- 
ing its objective causes, but they will do more. They will di- 
minish effectively the product of subjective factors; at least 
of such subjective factors as have their source in objective con- 
ditions. In order to deal adequately with such factors as 
inhere in physiology and psychological defects not due to en- 
vironment but to heredity, segregation in celibate communities 
or sterilization must be employed in order to terminate with 
the present generation their degenerate type. 

At the conclusion of a discussion like this it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the problem of poverty and pauperis is a so- 
cial problem; that individual methods are as inadequate to solve 
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as they are to create the problem; that church and state and 
school and all forms of voluntary associations for social ameliora- 
tion and all relief agencies public and private should be co- 
ordinated in a comprehensive scheme of collective endeavor to 
solve the problem. 

Such a procedure has already been entered upon. I have 
not suggested a single measure that is not somewhere being 
tried. Every community is being agitated by a new optimism. 
But the task is great. The forces opposed are indifference, 
ignorance, selfishness, and greed. It should be the clear duty 
of every minister, every student, every philanthropist, every hu- 
manitarian, to advertise, foster, encourage, and support to the 
extent of his ability such a comprehensive and constructive pro- 
gram in order that so much of poverty as is curable and preventa- 
ble may speedily be done away with. 


PRESIDENT Merritt: The first of our appointed speakers 
is Mr. Mornay Williams, of New York, whom I take pleasure 
in introducing to you. 


Mornay WILiiAMs, Eso., New York: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Speaking on this topic, one is reminded of 
that young student who took for his graduating essay, “The Past, 
the Present, and the Future,” and also of the one who followed 
with “Finites, Infinites, and Infinitesimals.”” To treat in twenty 
minutes the causes and cure of pauperism would seem a task 
beyond the limits of the time that this whole conference lasted. 
It has been the subject for discussion for many years. Some 
of the causes have been recited in the papers we have listened 
to. To find any single cause is absolutely impossible; to find 
any single cure is merely to suggest a nostrum. 

As I shall have to take issue with one or two of the proposi- 
tions enunciated, I may be pardoned for a word or two as to my 
personal experience. I have been associated in an active man- 
ner with many of the attempts which have been made to touch 
only the fringe of pauperism, in New York City. I am chair- 
man of the New York Child Labor Committee, a member of- 
the Havens Relief Fund, and of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, and have been from time to time associated both with Dr. 
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Devine and Dr. Kelsey, and yet with a ooo many of their propo- 
sitions I do not agree at all. 

The causes of pauperism can be grouped or divided as has 
been said, along several different lines, economic and moral ; 
springing out of environment and out of heredity. I should 
hardly care to assent to the proposition that pauperism is en- 
tirely the disease of modern industrial civilization, because that 
does not seem to fit the facts in such states as the later Roman 
Empire, where there were slaves, and yet there was also pauper- 
ism in the sense that there was a large dependent class. Pauper- 
ism, the term, is itself a little vague. Strictly speaking it means 
those who receive aid from the public treasury, but it is now 
taken as including the class which receives aid from any source, 
public or private. 

There is no doubt that our present competitive system largely 
contributes to present pauperism, but it is a grave doubt in my 
mind whether it is the sole cause; it is one cause, undoubtedly, a 
cause which must be kept constantly in mind in treating pauper- 

.ism and riches. On the side of social and economic cause patu- 
perism is the shadow cast by great accumulations of wealth, but 
that definition does not touch the moral cause. That cause is 
partly hereditary, partly environmental. I have made, for in- 
stance, a pretty considerable study of the question of childhood 
in relation to pauperism and crime. When I was on the Board 
of the Juvenile Asylum we had at one time 1,100 children; we 
have now over 500 boys. Some of these figures which have 
been quoted are from just such a tabulation as that we made 
with a thousand children. What did we find? We found this, 
that the children of criminals sent to an institution for reforma- 
tion had been made criminals largely by environment and be- 
came themselves criminal. We found on the physical side (as 
toucing the question of physical fitness to meet conditions ) 
that if you took children under fourteen—largely of criminal 
parents, always of destitute parents—and gave them a thorough 
examination, including head measurements, development of the — 
brain casket, facial characteristics, and so forth, 7 per cent were 
absolutely normal; that where more than five abnormalities 
were shown after this careful examination, including vital organs 
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and head measurements, in about 70 per cent of the cases the 
physical abnormalities arose from bad habits, malnutrition, over- 
crowding, and other preventable causes. All of which means 
that when you put (or leave) a child long enough in a bad en- 
vironment you help the moral bent the wrong way, and you 
have to overcome a moral bent as well as the causes of pauper- 
ism existing merely because of bad physical conditions. 

I took the pains while coming over here to look hurriedly 
through some of the reports of the Havens Relief Fund Society 
which distributes about $40,000 a year. Here let me interrupt 
the discussion to say that the swing of the pendulum now is in 
favor of prevention as against relief, but you must have re- 
lief as long as you have poverty. Prevention if it is to be suc- 
cessful must strike just as much at the sources of wealth as at 
the increase of poverty. The gentlemen who support the theories 
of the Charity Organization Society do not believe in that and 
do not act on it. The reports of 176 cases which I have glanced 
over show $1,900 expended; 39 were helped with rent; 23 with 
food; 4 with medicine; 23 with clothing; 1 with tuition (to 
a girl to enable her to learn stenography); 4 with coal; 25 
loans were made to be returned; 4 were given fares to ob- 
tain work; 7 scholarships were awarded to children through a 
branch of the New York Child Labor Committee in families 
where the labor of children under school age was necessary 
to their support; 3 were given bedding; 4 vacations; 29 money 
relief; miscellaneous, 9. I have not had time further to analyze 
all the cases, but the three first almoners treated 39 cases; and 
of these 12 were widows, 10 single women, 5 deserted wives, 8 
married couples, 1, a single man out of work and sick; 1, a 
widower, same causes; 2 were women where the details of the 
report are not sufficiently full to arrive at any classification. I 
want to point out to you first, in how many of these cases the 
loss of the bread-winner is evidently the cause of the distress, 
and second, the fact that these are all cases of the worthy poor. 
The funds of this particular society are supposed to be given 
only to worthy people, that being the provision of the testator 
in his will creating the fund. 


You may be interested to hear the report of a well-known | 
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woman, whose name if I were to mention it you would recognize 
as that of an earnest Christian woman, who reports the case of 
a minister, of another communion than ours, a gentleman and 
a scholar, who tried to get work in the Sanskrit section of the New 
York Public Library, who writes and speaks Bohemian, Hun- 
garian, Spanish, and other languages, but who has for years 
been a recipient of relief. His wife is a brave, noble-hearted 
woman, and the man is a thoroughly good man, but as a child 
he had scarlet fever, which left him with serious physical infirmi- 
ties. I know him; he is a queer genius who does not fit into 
the scheme of society, and yet he is an earnest Christian man, 
and a rather extraordinary scholar, but he cannot earn his own 
living, and his wife cannot earn it for him. From cases like 
these the first proposition to be deduced is that you cannot lay 
down one rule that will fit all cases. It cannot be done. As 
has been pointed out by the writers of both papers, the words 
of our Lord, “The poor ye have always with you,” have been 
absolutely twisted from the context, in the ordinary use made 
of them. The words do not present our Lord’s view of what 
society ought to be, but his view of what society is; they are 
the assertion of a social fact: the poor ye have with you. 

What are you going to do about it? The necessity of the 
prevention of pauperism has been called to our attention, and 
there is much to be done. One of the things we must do is 
to lift the burden from childhood; another is to lift the burden 
from the wage earners. As long as you have wages at the scale 
of the department stores, you will find people pressed down to 
the level of crime, and as long as you have them pressed down 
to the level of crime, you are going to have their children 
criminal, or if not criminal, at least pressed into the pauper 
class. Will socialism cure that? I trow not. 

I think there is hardly a plank in the socialistic platform for 
which I am not trying to work, but I am not a Socialist. Be- 
cause, socialism omits the personal equation, and the wonder of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is that his own incarnation is the 
testimony for individualism. When God wanted to save the 
world, he incarnated truth in a man, because most men follow 
principles illustrated in life by living men. If you would put 
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an end to pauperism, you must have a society consisting of 
men and women who have reached the level of thinking and 
living of Jesus Christ. Even in the case of economic causes 
of pauperism, economic remedies are not in themselves suf- 
ficient. Take one cause for instance, which has been very 
slightly alluded to, yet which in the judgment of so excellent 
an authority as Charles Booth, author of that wonderful work 
on the Life and Labor of the People in 17 volumes, is con- 
sidered as affecting the earning power of the worker one of the 
chief causes of pauperism, the coming on of old age. Old 
age is bound to come to everyone, but unless society has been 
so constituted that we realize in advance the causes that are 
going to operate, and try to provide against them in advance, 
and when the need does come provide for the particular need 
—the need for human love and care as well as the need for sup- 
port, unless we have this recognition of both sides of the prob- 
lem, as in the gospel .of Jesus Christ, we shall not have 
anything which adequately meets the situation. What can I say 
more? I know no better word to sum up the situation than 
this of Victor Hugo in touching on one phase of it, the degrada- 
tion of womanhood, “The holy law of Jesus Christ governs 
our civilization, but does not yet permeate it.”. That is per- 
fectly true. Until we have made that law an atmosphere and 
not a rule, we shall have the poor with us, poor from various 
causes, and we shall not have eliminated the disease of pauper- 
ism. Work with every ounce of power you have for the re- 
construction of society on lawful lines, and remember that you 
cannot attack the economic source of poverty without attack- 
ing the economic source of great wealth, and remember, too, 
that the men who contribute of their great wealth to the funds 
of your society will be found, like a man whose name I will 
not mention today, fighting in the halls of Congress against the 
measures of his own committee because his interest in the boys 
on the coal breakers cannot outweigh his larger interests in 
coal. The battle will carry us out of the range of poverty into 
the range of wealth. Remember that human nature, as well as 
human society, is so constituted that the impressionability to 
crime under the stress of physical necessity is such that in the 
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individual case you cannot always draw a clear line between 
the worthy poor and the unworthy poor. One of these so- 
cieties (not the New York City Charity Organization Society) 
sent to me a letter, when I had referred to them a case, stating 
that the facts as to need were true, the man, just out of the 
hospital, needed relief and the woman, his wife, was anaemic 
and unable to make a living, but because the man had refused 
work at their hands a year before, they could not now give 
him relief. That sort of charity won’t work. It produces a 
reaction. 

If you go down among the people who need relief, you will 
find no more hated word than charity, because we have for- 
gotten that for relief as well as prevention personality must en- 
shrine the work. The great cause of pauperism is lack of 
brotherliness. When I am in need, and my brother gives me 
his hand and helps me out, it does not make me a pauper, but 
when I go for relief to an organized charity, I go with a sense 
of grievance that makes it easy for me to turn my real need 
and real sorrow into a bitter self-assertiveness, and an angry 
repetition of the saying that the world owes me a living, which 
it does not. Brotherliness is the only cure that I know of for 
the disease of pauperism, and brotherliness never becomes pos- 
sible except through the religion of Jesus Christ. We much 
need to touch neighbor with neighbor before we begin to dream 
of our Finites, Infinites, and Infinitesimals. There is only one 
power that takes them all in, the power that— 


Wields the world with never varying love, 
Sustains it from beneath and blesses it above— 


the power, that enshrined itself in the life of a poor man who 
emptied himself not only of glory but of riches, that by so doing 
he might give the example to all time of the life of the Son of 
God on earth, the life of the man who set a little child in the 
midst of his followers and said, Unless ye become as little chil- 
dren ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. That does 
not mean that little children are always docile and teachable, 
for as a matter of fact we know that they are not, but it does 
mean that little children learn by imagination fired by love—that 
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is why little children, boys as well as girls, love dolls and at- 
tribute the doings of those whom they love and respect but do 
not understand, to the imaginary little people they play with. 
That is why the little girl attributes marriage, sickness, baptism, 
and all the rest of it to her doll. “The Son can do nothing of 
himself but what he seeth the Father do”; and “Whatsoever I 
speak, therefore, even as the Father said unto me, so [ speak.” 
When we have learned to imitate, through imagination fired by 
love, the Heavenly Father, revealed in the face of Jesus Christ, 
we will have found the solution for pauperism that Jesus Christ 
assured. (Applause.) 


PresipeENt MERRILL: We will now hear from Rev. W. 
Quay Rosselle, Ph.D., of Philadelphia. 


Dr. RossELte: It is difficult to ascertain what are the ulti- 
mate causes of pauperism because each cause is the result of 
some other cause. We may say that intemperance is a cause, 
but what is the cause of intemperance? Holy Scripture says, 
“Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess, but be ye filled with 
the Spirit.” I suspect if a man is filled with joy and hope and 
peace and courage and all the other elements which constitute 
spirituality, he will have no temptation to be intemperate. In- 
toxication is an attempt to produce by artificial means the con- 
dition of spirituality, for in its earlier stages intoxication is 
much like spirituality. Investigations have shown that intem- 
perance is the direct cause of a much smaller proportion of 
pauperism than we have supposed. Some say laziness is a cause 
of pauperism. But what causes laziness? It is a disease and 
one that cannot always be cured by the infliction of punishment. 
In the South it was found that the hookworm is responsible for 
the laziness of the people. One of our millionaires has given 
a large sum of money for the purpose of hooking these worms 
out of the people. Disease is of course a cause of pauperism, 
but there are a good many things which cause disease. Pauper- 
ism itself is a prolific cause of disease. The two continually 
Teact upon each other, and it is indeed hard to tell which is the 
cause and which the effect in a multitude of cases. 

I suppose that the immediate causes of pauperism may be 
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expressed in two words and its cure in one: The cause is de- 
fective personality and the cure is Christianity. Jesus, in the 
Synagogue at Nazareth, announced the program of Christianity 
in a quotation from an old prophet which he appropriated to 
himself. This is the program: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath appointed me to preach the guspel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, ‘to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” 

The first article in this program is that Christianity has a 
message of good news for the poor. Much of our preaching 
is not that. If I were preaching to a company of poor people 
and the burden of my sermon were to beware of the Disciples 
for maintaining that immersion is essential to salvation, I am 
afraid that there would be no good news in the address for my 
auditors. Surely the religion of Christ has a message for the 
poor that is really good news. The program of Christianity is 
so broad and so varied that no single human interest can lie 
outside its scope. There is no human problem, social, indus- 
trial, or personal, to which Christianity does not bring a sure 
solution. But we have not been adjusting our life to this pro- 
gram. Socially and industrially we have not been Christian at 
all. Our social and industrial conditions have been degrading 
humanity into a condition of animalism and thus opening the 
springs of human misery and pauperism. Do you wish a pic- 
ture of humanity as it is perverted by the play upon it of the 
forces which spring out of materialistic conceptions of life? 
We have such a picture in Markham’s celebrated poem: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and !et down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
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Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and’search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity ? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More frought with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose ? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 
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That is a composite picture made up by at least a couple of 
millions of the population of this land of wide extent, colossal 
resources, and comparatively small population. 

There is a sickening thought in this, for the Savior said that 
moral judgment proceeds upon the principle of our attitude 
toward humanity. In the Judgment Day, the Son of God will 
point to The Man with the Hoe and say, “I was an hungered 
and ye fed me not, sick and in prison and ye came not unto 
Sean Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these ye did it not unto me; depart from me, ye cursed.” 
Standing before our age the Master of men points to the brutal- 
ized millions and says, “Behold what ye have made of me.” 
Lowell’s parable pictures the coming again of Christ to the world. 
The people make ready to welcome him. They spread carpets 
of gold wherever his feet shall tread. In their churches they 
place his images high over all, and then call the Master’s attention 
to their presence there. | 

Then Christ sought out an artisan, 
A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 


And a motherless girl whose fingers thin 
Brushed from her faintly, want and sin. 


These he set in the midst of them, 

And, as they drew back their garment hem 
For fear of defilement, ‘‘Lo here,’’ said He, 
“The images ye have made of me.” 


We think the crucifixion of Christ on Calvary’s cross was a 
monstrous crime, but if the Son of God has identified himself 
with the weakest of human kind, it may be that we are com- 
mitting a greater crime. They took away his physical life; we 
destroy his soul as well. Jesus arose in triumph from the death 
to which they crucified him ; whether he can rise from this bru- 
talization or not God only knows. 

What is the cause of these conditions which impair our man- 
hood? Materialistic conceptions of life. Let me give you two 
pictures from the New Testament. The first picture: Jesus is 
surrounded by a group of men whom he had invited to go with 
him. He says to them, “I am going to reconstruct the social 
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fabric. I propose to reorganize society upon a new principle. 
This principle is a subtle thing. I cannot explain it to you; you 
must stay close by me and hear my words. Thus you will catch 
the spirit and apprehend my meaning.” The deepest secrets of 
the Christian life can never be preached. Real religion cannot be 
taught, it must be caught. 

The second picture: An old well and the Master sitting alone 
by it. A woman comes out of the adjacent city and he unfolds 
to her some of the deepest and richest truths of his whole revela- 
tion. But where are the Twelve whom he asked to stay close 
by him that they might not miss his marvelous words? They 
were in the city buying meat! If you bid me not to be hard 
upon these men upon the plea that the practical work of life 
must be done, the answer to your objection is twofold. It did 
not require all twelve of these men to buy the few groceries that 
the little group needed. In the second place, when they brought 
the meat to Jesus he did not want it. Unless we have become 
so absorbed in the interests of the spirit that we, at times at 
least, forget the claims of the flesh, I suspect that we have not 
even begun to live the truly human life, which is also the divine 
life. 

Now then, what is the cause of pauperism? The meat market. 
And what is its cure? The Well and the Master. Jesus came 
into Gadara and found a poor fellow living in the caverns where 
they buried the dead, because he was thought to be full of 
devils and no one would give him a house to live in. Jesus 
healed him, but it cost the destruction of a herd of pigs. The 
owners of the swine gathered about Christ and vehemently be- 
sought him to depart out of their country. The Master said, 
“Why would you drive me away? See your old neighbor 
clothed and in his right mind. Are you not rejoiced to see him 
thus?” They said, “That is all very well, but look at the loss of 
meat!” Really the cause of pauperism is the putting of the pigs 
above the man, in being absorbed in the purchase of meat and for- 
getting the inspiration of the Well. 

Christ is seeking now to drive the devils out of men. He 
inspires great movements for the amelioration of the conditions 
which make for poverty on a large scale, but immediately the 
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meat buyers get busy in the powerful lobby in the legislature, 
and in every other way open to them, so that every reform that 
looks to the relief of the distress of the people is hindered and 
blocked by the men who put the herd above humanity. Surely 
we live in Gadara! 

Christianity works in two ways. It works first upon man 
for the improvement of his character and that automatically 
improves his environment. The Master working upon men 
according to the program announced at Nazareth is able to touch 
him again with immortality. He can straighten up his bent and 
battered shape. He can build again the music and the dream. 
This is good news. This is the work of the preacher. The 
social worker may have the most perfect machinery for his 
work, but it must be energized to be efficient. The preachers 
must furnish the energy. It is not gotten from the meat market, 
but from the Well. Only those who are in union with the 
Lord God Almighty can furnish the energy by which the ma- 
chinery for the amelioration of social conditions can be made 
to move. 

But at the same time Christianity works for the correction 
of environment. Corrupt character degrades environment and 
degraded environment corrupts character. The environment in 
which people are obliged to live is corrupting character faster 
than the Well is curing it. Pauperism is thus increasing faster 
than all the strearns of inspiration and charity flowing in upon 
it can relieve it. 

But Christ will find a way. He furnishes the energy, and 
science will discover the way. All over our land we have keen- 
minded men teaching in our universities, editing our journals, 
and preaching in our churches who are diligently seeking the 
way to success in this fight against poverty. Practical science 
has won some fairly notable victories already. Look what it is 
doing for disease. Many dreadful diseases have been banished. 
It is only a matter of time until they will all be conquered. The 
other day a Philadelphia surgeon planted another man’s kidney 
in one of his patients. Other organs can be transplanted from 
one to another. We are going to stop burying sound organs 
with the dead. They will be taken out and saved for the living 
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who need them. Science is attacking successfully such enemies 
as industrial inefficiency and ignorance. In like manner science 
will solve the problems of pauperism. Such men as these who 
have brought these great utterances into this discussion are 
finding the ways to solve the problem and they will succeed. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: We will now be addressed by Rev. 
William C. Little, of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Rev. Wittiam C. Lirrte: Some years ago while I was en- 
gaged in mission work in New York City we undertook to feed 
fifty to a hundred hungry men every night in our mission, giving 
them a substantial meal, and we received a remonstrance from 
the Society for Relieving the Condition of the Worthy Poor, 
informing us that we were making paupers. I don’t believe 
that we were. We were not dealing with the worthy poor but 
with the unworthy. I believe that something we must take into 
account when we are handling this question of pauperism is that 
many are unworthy—the great bulk of them are unworthy—but 
that is often our blame, not theirs. I have observed several 
things that bring about this condition of unworthiness. One is 
a lack of opportunity. This is brought about by a crowded 
curriculum in our public schools, especially in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. As soon as we come to the point where we can give 
industrial education in our schools, we shall largely solve the 
problem. 

Another thing is the lack of tact by those who are adminis- 
tering to the unworthy. A few years ago I entered a home in 
New York City, and I found that everything that could be 
pawned had been pawned long before. There had been illness 

in the family and some drunkenness. I found that the woman 
regretted very much that she had been obliged to pawn a certain 
vase. The ticket was produced, and ‘although the time had 
expired, over a year had gone by, I was able to redeem the vase 
and brought it to her. Later I purchased for her at a second- 
hand shop two very fair pictures at the ridiculous price of twenty- 
five cents apiece, and she hung them in her room. Later a worker 
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from a charitable organization told her that she had no right to 
have such ornaments; they should be pawned for food. 

Another thing that is conducive to pauperism is the pawn- 
shop. In not one, but in a score of instances in New York, I 
found that I could not effect any remedy of the condition of the 
family until I had gone to the pawnshop and had redeemed 
tools for the man to work with. If we could have a law passed 
in all the states prohibiting pawnbrokers from advancing money 
upon workmen’s tools, we would go a long way toward enabling 
men who are down to regain what they have already lost. But 
after all the real cure is the cure given by the speakers who 
preceded me. David long ago said, “Once I was young and 
now I am old, yet have I never seen the righteous forsaken or 
his seed begging bread.”’ (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now be addressed by Rev. William 
H. Bawden, of Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Mr. BawpeEN: [If at this late hour I may trespass once again 
upon your time, Mr. President, I should like to direct attention 
to a book published recently, Social Solutions, by Professor 
Thomas C. Hall, of Union Seminary. I have not seen this any- 
where adequately reviewed, and even while here have sought in 
vain for an appreciation of it. 

Professor Hall first analyzes our present social order, and 
then brings to the solution of the problem the various propo- 
sitions offered by the socialists and others, such as Karl Marx. 
Then he gives what he believes to be the social program of the 
teachings of Jesus, as offering the only true and adequate solution. 
In his analysis of our present social order he finds that com- 
petition is its genius, the competition that means the exclusion 
of a competitor as a competitor, which is war; the goal to be 
obtained is the possession of all natural resources and also of 
the means of manufacturing them into articles of commerce; the 
stimulus is the hope of gain, of profits. Over against these 
Jesus gave unto the world the ideal of the family, wherein all 
are brothers; the goal that of stewardship, a regarding all that 
we have as belonging to God, to be used by us for the advance 
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of his kingdom; and the stimulus is service, every man willing 
to serve his fellow. 

Now if I might give a little different twist to those words of 
Jesus several times quoted this morning, placing the emphasis 
on the pronoun, it would read: “The poor ye have always 
with you”—ye have them with you because of your social order. 
The problem is how to bring about that social order for which 
Christ pleaded, which he came to earth to establish under the 
name of the kinngdom, while we are living in a social order so 
at variance therewith. It seems to me that so long as we con- 
tinue with our present order of things, with its genius of com- 
petition, its stimulus of profits, and its goal of possession, we 
shall continue to have pauperism with us also. 


Presipent Merritt: We will hear from Professor 
Starratt. 


ProFEssoR FRANK AUBREY STARRATT, Hamilton, N. Y.: I 
do not speak to you because I have something to say as an expert 
as to the causes and cure of pauperism. I accept the consensus 
of opinion that has been expressed on this platform, that funda- 
mentally the cure of pauperism is Christianity. I wish to say 
just a word as to the application of this cure. Suppose this to 
be true, that Christianity is the cure for pauperism, what are we 
doing in the way of applying the cure? I believe the heart of 
man is open to religion. I believe the religion of Jesus Christ 
is adapted to man, that the two things have the same origin, and 
that they fit together as the hand fits the glove. We cannot get 
the hand into the glove—that is the trouble. 

Two things, it seems to me, stand in the way of getting at 
men with religion. The first, is the vernacular of Christianity, 
the technical language that has attached itself to the gospel, that 
the world does not know and has to pass through a long training 
to acquire. One who has been reared in a Christian home, has 
had training in a Sunday school and church, may be able to 
appreciate to some extent the meaning that lies back of the 
phrases into which we have put the truths of Christianity. But 
the man on the street, who has not had that training, does not 
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get the message of the gospel because it is tied up in phrases 
that are strange to him. 

Another thing that hinders the work of getting at men with 
the gospel is the institution in which it is embodied, the church. 
During the discussions of the various questions of Christian 
union, I have been impressed with the fact that the chief dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that Christianity has been too completely 
institutionalized. By what authority has this been done? Is 
there anything in Christianity itself that demands intellectual 
unanimity? By what authority do we connect baptism with 
church membership? Christianity and church are practically 
synonymous in the minds of the mass of people. Should it 
be so? Does the church as an institution truthfully express the 
gospel of Christ to one who looks at it from the outside? Is it 
not too rigid, too definite, too hard and fast, to express the rich, 
full life of Christianity which permits of so great variety of 
intellectual interpretation while pervaded by the same spirit? 

It is well worth while to consider whether the church, as 
now organized, is not an obstacle in the way of reaching the 
outside masses with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: We will close this session with prayer 
offered by Professor Anthony. 
- Adjourned 


Close of Morning Session, November 16, 1911. 


THIRD DAY 
Afternoon Session 
Thursday, November 16, IQII 
2:30 P.M. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL opened this session of the Congress by 
asking Professor Frank Aubrey Starratt, Hamilton, N. Y., to 
offer prayer. 


PresiwENt Merritt: The subject for discussion this after- 
noon is “The Mystical Element in Christianity. What Is It 
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and What Is Its Value?” The first paper will be read by Rev. 
D. H. Clare, D.D., of East Orange, N. J. 


Rev. Dr. D. H. CLARE fee read as follows: 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. WHAT 
IS IT? WHAT IS ITS VALUE? 


It is well to ask at the beginning what the mystical element 
in Christianity is. The expression has been used to apply to 
every sort of sentimentality, hallucination, ecstasy, and abnormal 
psychic state. It has been regarded as the element which cannot 
be reconciled with reason, and which glories in its defiance of it. 
It is associated in many minds almost exclusively with its mani- 
festations in the raptures of the mediaeval saints, the quietism 
of Madame Guyon, the rhapsodies of the early Methodist 
exhorter, or the type of piety cultivated by the followers of the 
Keswick movement. A truth which does not appeal at once to 
the practical ‘common-sense is called mystical. As to its value 
the man in the street is inclined to think that the mystical element 
as he understands it is the one element of Christianity which 
can be most easily dispensed with. There are good men who 
feel that it has had its day, and is now a sort of “vestigial 
survival.” 

The mystical element of Christianity is that element which 
deals with the soul’s consciousness of God, not as an object of 
knowledge, but as an experience through immediate awareness of 
union with him. Without this element there would be no religion 
in any true sense. For as an inspiration it is religion’s source, 
because it is the panting of the soul for God, and as an achieve- 
ment it is religion’s goal, for it is the assurance of having found 
him. In Christianity we test the reality of the experience by 
Christ. It is genuine if the God with whom the soul feels 
joined is the Father he has revealed. We know the root by the 
quality of the fruit. The mystical element is therefore the 
heart and core of our religion. It is personal religion in its 
most intense form. It is not contrary to reason; it furnishes 
reason with a new fact which reason needs, to secure the 
unity it craves. If it is rejected it will still persist while the 
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system of thought which rejects it will “have its day, and cease 
to be,” for this element is the life of the spirit, indestructible, 
eternal. When accepted, as accepted it must be, then “mind 
and soul, according well, will make one music as before, but 
vaster.”’ 

In the early church it was the presence of their invisible 
Lord, the consciousness of their fellowship with him, which 
united the hearts of the believers. The joyous assurance that 
he had vanished from their faces that he might return unto 
their hearts to abide forever, unloosed the floodgates of spiritual 
energy, filled them with a vivid consciousness of God, took the 
sting from death, and brought eternal life into the midst of 
time. It was a mystical fellowship. It ceased to be mystical 
when the bond changed from the vital invisible one of sharing 
the same consciousness of the unseen presence, and became an 
external union through assent to doctrines which had no reality 
in experience. 

For the mystical element in the New Testament our thoughts 
turn to the Fourth Gospel and to the letters of John. Here we 
find the Christian experience interpreted in terms of union. 
Religion is not a system handed down, it is God in the soul; 
the divine spirit imparting himself to the human spirit, bearing 
his own witness. God is light, he is life and love. This must 
be experienced in order to know the significance of the symbols. 
used to convey the suggestion of the reality. But while the 
simple language and tender spirit of this gospel have led us 
to feel that this is the treasure-house of the mystical element, 
when we turn to Paul we find it in what is perhaps a purer 
form. For while John turns to one who was made flesh, whose 
words were words of life, Paul’s gospel came to him through 
an overwhelming inner experience. “It pleased God to reveal 
his son in me.” God in Christ was, therefore, the one great 
fact of his life. He was surer of it than of any other fact in 
all the world. Possessed by the Spirit, filled by the Spirit, 
indwelt by the Spirit, are terms he loves to use. There is no 
doubt in him, no fear. He knows. The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with his spirit that he is a son of God. His hunger for 
union was so great that he counted all things but loss that he 
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might win Christ; and the experience of union was so vivid 
that he would cry, “For me to live is Christ.” The experience 
was so precious that for his loved Galatians he yearned as with 
birth pangs for them until Christ be formed in them. The bliss 
of it all, the glorious reality of it all made music in his heart 
like angel’s songs. Rejoice! rejoice! and again I say rejoice. 
If this is the mystical experience it is worth going round the 
wide world to obtain. The intellectual framework in the terms 
of which he was compelled to interpret his experience may 
perish with the centuries, for it was the creation of his age; but 
the mystical element in his faith. is eternal. 

The search for this experience has been a perilous one in 
the course of human history. It has led men into pitfalls of 
pantheism and antinomianism. They have tried by self-delusion 
and morbid introspection to secure that which is possible only 
by moral effort. They have followed the vagaries of their own 
minds, and have called their own imaginings communion with the 
highest. They have ascribed objective existence to the subjective 
creations of their own faculties. The type of piety produced 
by it has often shown a lack of virility, and to many has seemed 
stamped with artificiality so that the odor of sanctity has been 
an offense in the nostrils. But those who have approached 
religion through its mystical element have been the great pioneers 
in the spiritual world. They are the prophets. When truth has 
hardened into dogma, and the Christian life has been interpreted 
in terms of intellectual propositions, when ecclesiasticism has 
held the hearts of men in bondage, these men have cried out 
for the living God; they have swept past book and creed and 
priest and church; with hunger-bitten spirits they have torn 
away every barrier with a divine frenzy, and have satisfied their 
souls at the very heart of God. They have been despised and 
rejected of men, their testimony has often been marred by the 
superstitions and aberrations and intellectual conceptions of 
their age, but they said they knew God, not by the hearing of the 
ear, but by evidence stronger than any evidence the bodily 
ri can furnish, and they have been willing to hold that 
ruth against the world. “They all speak the same language,” 
one of them has said, “and all come from the same country.” 
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With our knowledge of psychology we can understand as never 
before many of the visions and ecstasies and abnormal mental 
states which many of them misinterpreted, for they were chil- 
dren of their age. But they represent in its most acute and 
dramatic form the hunger of the soul for God. And when 
we question the reality of their highest and purest communion 
they all join hands across the centuries, and with eternity in 
their hearts, stand up like men in wrath, and answer, “We 
have felt.” 

The mystical element may be joined with material from 
every man’s faith. Each generation has its own emphasis, and 
each man has his own spiritual constitution. The great prophets 
and seers are the spiritual geniuses of the race. They are the 
flaming torches by whose light we see light; we, the religiously 
ungifted with our dimmer vision and our sluggish hearts. But 
each must see with the eyes of his own spirit. Here is his 
certitude, without which his speech will be an echo, not a voice. 
The mystical element in our faith is not a citadel in which we 
take refuge when driven by the merciless assaults of reason; 
where we sink we shrink with trembling lest faith be slain. It 
is our fortress out of which we march with flying banners, 
shouting in triumph as we go, “This is the victory that over- 
comes the world—our faith.” 

The mystical element may be joined with material from 
philosophies and theologies far from Christian as men have 
sought after God, but for the Christian heart it is safeguarded 
from individual caprice by the consciousness of Jesus. This 
is to be a Christian mystic. Men are crying, “Back to Christ,” 
and they think they have reached him when they hear him preach 
the Sermon on the Mount, and see him perform his deeds of 
mercy and love. They have only touched the hem of his garment. 
We sveak of sinners as being “out of Christ,” and we call them 
to “come to Christ,” and even while we call, we ourselves are 
out of Christ if we think we have come to him when we accept 
at his hands certain ethical principles. A man is “in Christ” 
when he shares his spiritual consciousness. This is eternal life. 
We must have the certitude in the soul of his Father’s presence, 
we must open our hearts to receive him, we must live in the 
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strength and peace and joy of that communion. This is to 
abide in Christ. “Abide in me, and I in you.” “As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me.” The secret of our fruitlessness 
is our second-hand religion—the absence of the mystical element 
from our faith. 

This is the need of men. “We want,” says an English 
writer, “we want neither edifying lessons drawn from the wan- 
derings of Israel, or the book of Joshua; no brilliant word paint- 
ing of some of the scenes of the Bible with a more up-to-date 
eloquence, nor the exposition of the machinery of schemes of 
salvation once real, from which the life has departed. but some 
message concerning the things of the spirit, delivered in sim- 
plicity and humility and sincerity to men who would fain be 
simple, humble, and sincere.” 

We need to catch the vision of the mystical aspect of the 
kingdom of God to complete our thought of it or we shall miss 
the reality of it. In our churches we are talking all the time 
about efficiency. We are trying to point out to men the mind 
of Christ in the realm of social service. We are putting Christian 
activities in terms of modern industry. But the response is 
not the spontaneous answer of the soul. We use the driving 
power of organization, and by external compulsion we arouse 
temporary enthusiasm. But we do not impart spiritual passion. 
We try to interest men in the kingdom, and alas! neither we nor 
they are living in the invisible country we so eloquently describe. 
We teach them to sing: 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife 
We hear thy voice, O Son of Man. 


In haunts of wretchedness and need, 

On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
In paths where lurk the lures of greed, 

We catch the vision of thy tears. 


They catch the vision of his tears, but they do not catch the 


vision of his soul. In order to see that they must be able to 
sing this: 
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O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul on Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 

T lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


For let men engage in the task of social betterment, tear 
down rotting tenements, seek for the toiler in factory and mine 
shorter hours of labor, demand for them a living wage, insist 
upon social justice, seek to banish poverty and alleviate pain—- 
in short apply the social principles of Jesus. Blessed, holy 
ministry! But suppose all these things were realized. The 
evolution of society under economic necessity would ultimately 
produce many of the external changes for which we strive. 
Suppose in ten thousand years it were all realized to such an 
extent that there was scarcely a sphere for the manifestation of 
the spirit of sacrifice which we regard as the essence of the 
Christ spirit, and that opportunity for the development of' 
character were largely closed. Suppose that state of society 
lasted a million years. The end must come at last. In the 
process of time geologic or astronomic changes will come, making 
the struggle for existence hard and stern once more. It is all 
over at last and everyone has gone to heaven! No! these things - 
are not the kingdom; they are part of the external expression 
of the will of God being done on earth. Men might have all 
these and have no sense of eternal life in the midst of time. 
The enjoyment of them would make death all the more terrible. 
This ideal state of society would be but the shadow of the 
substance, an inevitable expression and symbol of the reality. 
The thought of Jesus is such a consciousness of God in the 
human soul in all stages of the development of human society 
that for the soul, even amid pain and tears, heaven would be on 
the earth—a life over which death would have no power. This 
is the holy city coming down out of heaven from God, wherein 
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dwelleth righteousness, where there is no temple because the 
Lord God is the temple thereof. 

It will be the mystical element in our faith which will lead 
to its triumph in that great Eastern world. Where those teeming 
millions dwell the very atmosphere palpitates with mystical 
feeling which with our dim vision we have ignored, treating 
it as if it were the idle wind instead of the evidence of that 
brooding spirit in which we all live and move and have our 
being. Animated by the ideals of Jesus we build hospitals and 
schools and churches. But unless we make it clear that these 
are the concrete and visible symbols of the presence of the reality 
they are groping for if haply they might find him, they will take 
these gifts gratefully from our hands, and use them to sharpen 
their intellects and to heal their bodies while they themselves 
sink deeper into sin. If we approach them with our theological 
formulas, they will be to them as an unknown tongue. But 
when we speak the language of the soul, and interpret that 
mystical feeling in terms of the consiousness of Jesus, the people 
who now sit in darkness and the shadow of death will see a 
great light. 

We need the mystical element in our faith to restore our joy. 
It is vain to attempt to restore the past. The new day must 
have a glory of its own. But what mean these triumphant strains 
of holy joy sounding from the upper room, and ringing through 
the pages of the New Testament—now hushed, now breaking 
forth again, now dying away, and once again pealing forth? 
Was the world fairer then? Were there no such things as care 
and pain and tears? These notes come forth from dungeon 
and arena, from abodes of poverty, and from beds of pain. “It 
is not fitting, when one is in God’s service, to have a gloomy 
face or a chilling look,” said Francis of Assisi to a novice. 
“Before me and porore my brothers here, always show a face 
shining with holy joy.” Where is our joy? We have laughter 
and jest, but where is our joy burning like an altar flame, not 
in sudden leaps of ecstasy, but steadily and bright—joy not in 
ignoring the world’s suffering, but in the vicarious sharing of 
its woes. We have done violence to a sacred part of our nature, 
and have starved our souls. When we know how easily we 
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may be led astray by our emotional life we need to be on our 
guard. But we have grown so afraid of being self-deceived 
that we cannot have our hearts stirred without talking of “social 
contagion,” “suggestion,” and “sentimentalism.” There is no 
longer any danger of thinking that pious feeling will take the 
place of service. Full well we know that obedience is the true 
test of discipleship, not in feeling happy. We have learned by 
sad experience that we shall miss our joy if we spend our time 
in searching for it. But the fruit of the Spirit is joy. What 
can be more inconceivable than that the spirit of the living God 
and the spirit of his child should meet without joy? The things 
our Master was speaking about when he said, “These things 
have I spoken to you that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full,” were the truths concerning abiding in 
him. If Paul were to come into our Christian assemblies today, 
the absence of joy wouid betray us. He would find us oppressed 
with care, doing the daily duty with a grim determination, no 
light in our faces, but pervaded with a vague restlessness and 
dissatisfaction. He would find it in the man in the pulpit as 
well as in the man in the pew. With a tone of mingled rebuke 
and pity and pained surprise he would say, “Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed?” And looking up with yearn- 
ing and trembling hope we should have to say with faltering 
lips, “Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost 
was given.” 

What power lies slumbering in the timeless truths! Men 
handle them reverently, they take them upon their lips without 
dreaming of the transforming energy stored within them. “God 
is Love.” “God is a spirit.” We release their power by 
realizing them in our consciousness. I speak not lightly of 
creeds and formulas. When recognized as external things, they 
render essential service. They have been through the centuries 
the lamps wrought by trembling human hands to keep the sacred 
flame of personal religion from being extinguished amid the 
blasts of a sinful world. It is only when they are mistaken for 
the flame itself that they work harm in the soul.’ But in the 
realm of the spirit they melt away. If one enters that realm 
with his faith bound up with creed his soul cannot breath. When 
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one’s lungs receive its air, that moment he is free; he enters 
that country and his fetters fall. Here is the unity of the 
spirit, deeper than co-operation, richer than a common purpose. 
It applies to the stern Puritan in his mystical mood and the 
theologian of the twentieth century, and all who have caught the 
vision. Every barrier is down. While they use their intellects 
over their theologies they misunderstand, and their conflicting 
opinions divide. But when they speak the language of the soul 
their eyes shine with the same holy light, and their lives are all 
hid with Christ in God. 

Need I say in closing that we need the mystical element in 
our faith for prayer? Without it there can be no prayer. Now 
we enter the holy of holies, filled with the glory of the Lord. 
Our petitions are not wafted to the throne, the King is within. 


Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands and feet. 


This now shall be our prayer that he would grant us, according 
to the riches of his glory, that we may be strengthened with power 
through his spirit in the inward man; that Christ may dwell 
in our hearts through faith; to the end that we, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that 
we may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 
“Mysticism,” it has been said, “is the love of God.” 


PresIDENT MERRILL: The second paper on this subject will 


be presented by Professor Alfred W. Anthony, D.D., Lewiston, 
Me. 


Proressor ALFRED W. ANTHoNy, D.D. (Professor Anthony 
spoke without notes.): We have heard of the man who for the 
first time listened to a definition and description of prose, and 
then awakened to the realization that he had been speaking 
prose all his life. If I were not confident that mysticism has 
a deeper hold upon the church of Jesus Christ and upon you, my 
hearers, than most of us realize, I should approach this subject 
with a hesitancy that would scarcely allow me to touch it. 
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Let us take for its atmosphere a quotation from one of our 
poets (our poets are nearly all mystics) this single stanza from 
that simple New England Quaker poet, Whittier, in his “Prayer 
of Aggassiz”: 

As, in life’s best hours, we hear 
With the spirit’s finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 
The All-Father heareth us; 
And His holy ear we pain 

With our noisy words and vain. 
Not for Him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense, 
His the primal language, His 
The eternal silences. 

In this brief stanza are four definitions of mysticism—poetic 
definitions: “the Spirit’s finer ear,” “his low voice within us,” 
“the primal language,” “the eternal silences.” 

It is easy to find other definitions. Professor Adam Seth, 
in speaking of mysticism, characterized it as passive, effeminate, 
sensuous, over against masculine, independent, virile. In another 
place he says, “when religions begin to ossify into formulas and 
ceremonies, then their vitalization and rejuvenation come through 
the introduction of the mystical element, giving them heart 
again.” - 

There are those who have spoken of mysticism as that power 
of self, the conscious self, to “apprehend the beyond”; that power 
of the conscious self “to ptish its outer fringe into the unknown.” 
It has been spoken of, also, as that inherent, dormant faculty, 
like unto the sixth sense, belonging to the evolutionary process 
about to unfold into fuller function; it has been called “the 
voice of God within us.” - 

My own definition of mysticism is this: the direct cognition 
of spiritual verities without the intervention of the senses on 
the one hand and without the ordinary processes of intellectual 
reasoning on the other hand—a direct, immediate contact of the 
soul with spiritual verity. Is this possible? 

On the side of science there is a vindication—perchance we had 
better call it a quasi-vindication; or it may be directions in which 
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vindication later will be found. Here are the four directions: 
(1) In the direction of the understanding of the sub-conscious 
self, that larger, that fuller, richer self, which, while so little 
understood, really so fully contains and expresses us. (2) There 
may be scientific vindication of mysticism in the direction of 
that functioning power of the soul by which, through immediate 
intuitions, it grasps axiomatic truth. (3) There may be scientific 
vindication in the direction of psychic waves, or telepathic influ- 
ences, some as yet unknown power (recognized even by the 
populace) of spirit to touch and influence and even control 
spirit. (4) There may be scientific vindication in the direction, 
which modern philosophy seems so generously and generally to 
have taken, toward a form of universal monism, a philosophy 
which accounts for all manifestations in the terms of one 
universal mind. 

But we are not busied primarily this afternoon with this 
scientific vindication. While we recognize that such vindication 
may be possible, and later may be demonstrated, let us turn 
to Scripture for the Biblical vindication of the mystical element 
in Christianity. One cannot read Scripture without realizing 
that it is not merely shot through with mysticism, but is in 
essence mystical. What were the teachings of Jesus Christ? 
Mystical. Hear him when he speaks to his disciples relative to 
conduct. .What cares he for the outer act? He is no casuist. 
Rules of life with him have little or no value. It is the condition 
of the heart at which he looks; it is the motive, rather than 
motion; it is the intent, more than action. Thus he judges, 
thus he seeks to have his followers follow him—in spirit. See 
him when he speaks of revelation of truth. Is it by physical 
demonstration or by the ordinary rational process? “Father, I 
thank thee that thou has concealed, hid these things from the 
wise and prudent—those who by ordinary processes of reasoning 
accept and understand and apprehend truth; and hast revealed 
them unto babes—those who by direct cognition apprehend and 
assent, if “at all.” 

See him when he tests, illustrates, and judges discipleship. 
Two sisters are before him, one busied in the household cares, 
busied with those things of matter and sense, essential, indis- 
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putably praiseworthy, yet those things which tend to transform 
unto themselves the persons who are busied with them. And 
there sat at his feet a sister in holy contemplation, her soul 
going forth unto him, her heart receiving the impress of his 
spirit’s image; and, “Mary,” he said, “hath chosen the better 
part.” . 

See him, when he speaks of his own undisturbed perpetual 
presence in the midst of his disciples; stili in the church though 
crucifixion is before him and his final, physical departure. 
“Where two or three are met together in my name, there am 
I in the midst,” “I will be with you as ye go forth preaching my 
gospel, to all men, through all the days.” He means a Esiicat 
union, mystical relations, mystical fellowship. 

In these few illustrations of our Master’s teachings I have 
not turned once to the Fourth Gospel, characterized as the 
great mystical gospel. I have taken these few incidents only 
from the first three gospels, and yet these are typical of all the 
Master’s teachings. 

All great reformers have been mystics. I need not name 
them. Let me turn to but one, that one, who, of all others, 
has been trusted by the divine spirit as a channel of divine 
grace for humanity, unto the spread of the gospel, to teach the 
right of private judgment, to emancipate the church and the 
disciples of Christ from the bondage of ritualism and form— | 
Martin Luther. Look at his picture and you say at once, there 
are no characteristics of the mystic about those broad shoulders, 
that thick neck, that mighty, bulky frame; he has the character- 
istic of the beast, the bull, with his fearless, indomitable energy. 
It took courage in Martin Luther to stand as he did and say, 
“Here I stand, though every tile upon the roof were a devil, 
here stand I, God help me, I can naught else.” But Martin 
Luther was essentially a mystic. 

Test him in the direction of his critical canons, for he was 
a critic, a biblical, and historical, and higher critic. Of the 
Epistle of James he said, “A right strawey epistle.” He had 
examined all the external evidences, but the internal were to 
him convincing. The epistle spoke not to his soul of his Christ, 


and he put it aside. 
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Test him in the direction of his fellowship. Word was 
brought to him once that one of his associates had donned the 
cassock, a mark of papal subserviency. We can hear Luther 
snorting, “Let him wear two cassocks!” The man’s heart, he 
knew, was with him; and the external form, two or three or 
any number of cassocks, mattered not. 

Test him in prayer, his soul’s communion with God. Martin 
Luther, when ‘the whole church seemed to hang upon his neck, 
and he claimed that the chairs and desks and stools and settees 
and mantels were all piled with letters needing his attention, 
yet spent two and three hours a day in prayer, communing with 
God. This was his motto: Fleissig gebetet ist tiber die Halfte 
studieret—“To have prayed industriously is to have studied more 
than half.’ One man once said to him that the great elector, 
Frederick of Saxony, would be his protector. “No! I will 
protect him rather than he me, by prayer,” was the reply. 

Look at him in his great fundamental teaching, that the just 
shall live, by no external act, no penance done by the body, no 
pilgrimages to Rome, no offerings or sacrifices, no ceremonies — 
or rituals, no sacramentarian creeds or deeds, but the just shalt 
live by that inner conformity, by spiritual fellowship, by faith. 
By “faith” he meant mystical union. 

Martin Luther, great bulky, fleshy man, unlike the pale mystic 
of our imagination, was, from crown to foot, a mystic. 

Mysticism has its perils. We have seen the perils exemplified, 
and, therefore, some of us draw back. It runs into vagaries, 
idiosyncrasies ; it verges upon, it plunges into hallucinations. But 
these need not discredit mysticism. Every virtue has its corre- 
sponding vice. The remedy for this peril is for the individual 
mystic to socialize his mysticism. In the foreign field, the man 
who oftentimes is the hardest to work with and the most 
dangerous for missionary enterprise is the individual who is 
listening only to the guidance of the Spirit. Such a one needs 
to realize that the Spirit speaks also through his associates, and 
his fellows ; and a mystic, while tending toward extreme indi- 
vidualism, must remember that the same God, who speaks in 
his soul, speaks also in the souls of his brethren; and then if 
he will listen not alone to the voice of God, but also to the 
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voice of God interpreted through the lips and lives of others, 
his own mystical individualism may be brought in harmony with 
the spiritual intent of the great Father through his communica- 
tions to all his children. 

There is the peril of mysticism that it deny fact, and insist 
upon purely subjective convictions rather than external, 
demonstrated, scientific conclusions. Then must we say that 
mysticism should never be regarded as an authority by itself; 
it is not the only prophet. Mysticism should never be substituted 
for any other kind of teacher, for experience, science, or philo- 
sophy—not substituted for, but used supplementary to, as a 
complement and addition. There is need today that science itself 
be transformed by the infused illumination of the mystic. Henry 
Drummond at one time seemed to have undertaken this task, 
writing that book Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Now 
one should come and write a book entitled Spiritual Law in the 
Natural World. It may be that even before the church, or any 
of the members, turn to this task, the great scientists themselves 
will have given us a definition of the universe and of matter in 
the terms of spirit. They are getting very close to it in their 
talk about electrons, ions, as the ultimate form of matter, back 
of molecules and atoms—centers of force, of power, subject 
to law. They are getting very near it, very near to interpreting 
all matter by the terms of Spirit. 

Mysticism has its danger also—that its devotee shall deny 
experience, think only of internal conceptions, and fail to realize, 
by processes of self-hypnotizing, external fact of which he is a 
part and to which he is subject. The remedy is to cultivate 
volitional poise, to weigh, to test, to judge. 

We plead this afternoon, if we plead at all, not for the mystic 
element to exclude the rational, to supersede the volitional, but 
to accompany the intellect and the volition and go with them 
hand in hand. This is a day of materialism. Matter holds 
sway. Men talk and think of things and stuff. The church 
is dealing too much with matter and external form. This mystical 
element needs to come back into our lives, into the church. We 
should be mystics to recognize with “the spirit’s finer yee “his 
low voice,” “the primal language,” “the eternal silences.” Where 
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my brother who preceded me paused, there come I. How can 
we pray unless it be in communion with God? “With our noisy 
words and vain,” “his holy ear we pain.” How can we talk 
with him unless we know him? 

Need I ask where is God? St. Paul was a great mystic on 
Mars Hill, when he said, “God is not far from every one of 
you; in him we live, and move, and have our being.” Has 
inspiration ceased? Do we speak of it in the past tense? Yes, 
if we have lost out of our lives this mystical element and no 
longer have fellowship with a living, present God and Savior 
who speaks to us in the day’s experiences with a message for 
the day’s life and task; unless we have a holy fellowship in 
this mystical sense. Are things becoming secular? The Jew 
thought of one place as holy, and one day as holy, and one-tenth 
of his possessions as consecrated. Are we even Jewish when 
we should be Christian? The secular will rise to the holy plane 
when we realize the holy presence and have fellowship and 
mystical union with Him whose we are; and all days and all 
tasks will then be holy and all places become holy. The church 
today, submerged in the commercial and materialistic spirit, is 
thinking of matter. Oh, for vision! Oh, for sight to see Him 
who is invisible, and the inner experience, to entertain him in 
fellowship! 


_ PRESIDENT MERRILL: We have now come to the time when 
we are to say the closing words of this Congress. 

When the occupant of this position was informed that he 
was to preside here, he was also told that he was the first of 
his profession to occupy this position. The chairman is not only 
grateful for the honor which has come to him, but to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association which he represents. He was also 
informed that he is the only president who has not had a varied 
string of letters and titles after his name. It is quite true that 
we do not expect association secretaries to be great scholars. 
They have been trained for the position of executives and 
have litile time for the study of books. They are dealing with 
young life and they are consecrated to the problems and tempta- 
tions of the living boys. So we cannot take our position as 
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great scholars, but those cf us who occupy positions like the 
one in which I have tried to serve you do our best to look both 
learned and wise. 

My attention has been called to the fact that probably I am 
the youngest man to preside at a Baptist Congress. If I could 
venture an opinion on some of the discussions, it would be that 
undoubtedly some of these questions are of greater concern to 
your generation than they will be to my generation. I wish I 
could look forward and believe that when my generation comes 
to the front and takes command of affairs, there will be no 
more difficult problems before them than that of theology and 
church government, but we are confronted by the fact that your 
generation and generations before have so skilfully practiced 
the art of social injustice, that we are to have great economic 
problems to solve and not theological problems. We are to 
be concerned about church government tomorrow, it is true, 
but more profoundly concerned about municipal government, 
and the demand tomorrow will be for the theologian who is 
also the social engineer. It is these problems which are con- 
cerning our young men and will be the feature of debate in 
your future congresses. 

Undoubtedly church union will come about, as proposed by 
some of the previous speakers, but through a co-operative promo- 
tion of social programs. Perhaps the only reason why there 
should be church union is that thereby social programs might 
more effectively be carried out and economic justice reign and 
the kingdom brought about. 

Many problems will be solved only by the liberal use of 
time. Today, about an hour ago, we looked up in the heavens 
and saw the sun shining; in another direction the moon was 
seen and, apparently, not far from the moon, a bright star was 
shining. That was an unusual order of things. How it came 
about we do not know, and so it will be with many of these 
problems, you have discussed; things which baffle you in your 
generation, the next generation will look at and find them 
solved. 

I remember not long ago attending a conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretaries. When we had spent 
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two or three days together considering some of the vital problems 
relating to our work, the presiding officer called on one or two 
men who had been there during the entire session to summarize 
what had gone before. He asked them to speak on “What It 
Ali Means.” The chairman is now going to call on one or two 
men to summarize what has gone before and give to you the 
final impressions of the Congress. The first speaker to be called 
on is one who will represent the General Committee, Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell. (Applause.) 


RusseELt H. Conwe tt, LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa.: Mr. Chair- 
man, Members of the Congress: Feeling myself unfit for any 
task of this kind, both by my physical weakness and by my 
inability to attend all the debates of this Congress, I nevertheless 
feel as though I would like to leave one parting thought with the 
brethren who have been interested in these wonderful discussions. 

It is a study in sociology to account to one’s own satisfaction 
for the production of stich excellent literature, and the aggrega- 
tion of so much information and the presence of such distinguished 
men and so few people to hear them. For never, in this Congress, 
in the years past when it was my privilege to attend, did I 
ever hear anything more convincing, and more carefully guarded 
essays than those that have been presented here. But it is not 
for me, but for the chairman, to review these, further than to 
give the reason why I make this suggestion. 

You stood upon the shore yesterday and the waves came to 
your feet and you saw one drop of water glistening on a grain 
of sand, and you realized that a man could spend a lifetime with 
his microscope and with chemistry examining that one drop, and 
still find that volumes are unwritten. 

You look out and see a few acres of the ocean; it is full 
of interest, vital with some mysterious power. Where the wide- 
spreading oceans go, you cannot go and your mind cannot go, 
but you believe there is something else somewhere beyond what 
you can see. 

Once I used to travel as a newspaper man over the face of 
the earth, and often in later years have prided myself, uncon- 
sciously, it is true, on the fact that I had seen many countries, 
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many cities, and many peoples, and then I woke up in my age, 
at the end of life, to find there are a hundred and twenty 
languages I never spoke and more than a thousand tribes I 
never saw, and mountains higher, that there are rivers deeper 
than any on which my boat did go, and there are shores rolling 
on islands and continents I have never seen, but I believe they 
are there. 

I have.gathered books through years, and I go in my library 
and look down my shelves and I see hundreds of books, the 
titles of which I had forgotten, which I had purchased on some 
sudden impulse, thinking some day I would read them, but there 
they are. When they shall take my form away to the cemetery 
from my library, there are thousands of volumes probably 
gathered through the house I have never opened, I shall never 
read, but the information is there. Some man may read some 
part of that and someone may, perhaps, have read them all, 
but I shall not know it in this life, not until I awake in His 
likeness. 

I have heard discussions here in this Congress that were 
very wise, but they dealt with the least things, they dealt with 
the drop upon the grain of sand, they dealt with a single book 
in an immense library of information, they dealt with the near 
things, with the microscope more than with the telescope, and 
consequently, when they ask of me my impression of the Con- 
gress it is not one of dissatisfaction, but one of great admiration 
for the genius, for the science, for the metaphysical dissertations 
presented to us in a most unique and forceful manner in the 
last few years. It seems, however, that in these last hours we 
are getting nearer to the vital things about which we need 
to study most. 

We are all mystics; of course we are, we must be, cannot 
be otherwise. We stand on the shore, we see but a little. There 
is much beyond, which we must believe, and consequently we 
must have faith; and if I were to be asked what I considered 
the most important thing in life to teach, I would say faith. 
We live by faith. No business can be transacted without 
faith; no railroads run, nor steamers ply the ocean without 
faith. No man reads a book without faith. No man purchases 
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a garment without faith, No man takes a mouthful without 
faith, or if he does he has the dyspepsia as a certain consequence 
of it. Faith is our vital breath—faith. We are all the time 
doing things and saying things, as I undertook this speech, 
without knowing what will be its result. It is all faith. I 
thought I should have something to say, I trust myself in the 
pulpit in this way hundreds of times—I must do it; every 
preacher must do it. Usually the best things that come are 
spontaneous through faith. 

The reputation this Congress has obtained among the lesser 
lights of this denomination is that it juggles more with the 
gospel verities rather than in assurance. We wish to find some 
new light and we wish to venture on untried ways. It has 
had somewhat of this tendency. But I thought in the discussion 
last night about our denominational baptism, that the Baptist 
faith is the Christian faith. If I did not I would not be a 
Baptist. If this is the doctrine of Christ I cannot abandon 
it for nominal, outward union with others. If Christ be not 
in my belief I should change it immediately, but I do believe 
that the Baptists are right. I have faith that there will be 
Baptists in all the world in the time to come. I do! not think 
we will need to forsake any essential truth to find union by and 
by, and that union will be in the Baptist creed, if we call it 
such. If I did not believe it I would be a Catholic, or anything 
else that appeared to be nearer the truth than what I find this 
to be. Because the more true we are to the Baptist denomination, 
the more true we are to the Catholic, the Episcopalian, the Presby- 
terian. Show mea man untrue to his wife and I will show you 
one that will be untrue to all womanhood. I am afraid that 
the great union that we talk so much about, and which is so 
desirable, and which we ought to pray for and work for, is not 
to be secured along the lines we are traveling. 

You find a man that drifts around to all kinds of churches 
and gives nothing to anyone. He is in favor of union. It is 
the man who has friends and shows himself friendly, the man 
who haih convictions and is a Baptist while he is a Baptist, 
that will respect and honor any other man for belief in any com- 
munity where his conscience is concerned. He will be the 
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strongest and most trusted friend of the Methodist or the Jew. 
Be true to something and then we know you will be true any- 
where. A man not true anywhere cannot be trusted. 

As the church seemns to be losing its hold on the masses 
of the people for the time, it is a day of great danger when 
this talk of union shall release people from ‘their obligations 
who are in a critical transitional relation to the church. __ 

Those essays of last evening were excellent, they will do 
good. We need to think and we need to think carefully, and 
examine the basis of our faith, and these discussions are excellent; 
but they never should drive us from our belief in one thing 
until we are convinced that there is something better beyond. 
Do not take away our faith. I am near the end of life’s journey, 
I am conscious of it every day, and I want faith. I want to 
know that when the summons comes I am believing something 
that is sure. I want faith more than anything else. Faith! I 
want to go to my dying bed with a sense of peace and rest and 
with a trust grounded on something everlastingly true. When 
you close your congresses in the future, never close them without 
leaving an impression of stronger faith on the things you know 
are so. Don’t disturb the eternal verities in the minds of people 
by anything that is of lesser use. Christ and God and heaven 
are alltrue. They are real. I know it in my soul. You know it 
in yours. Don’t doubt it, and don’t encourage other people to 
doubt it. Let every congress close with prayer, with humble | 
confession and feeling that God is God, and right is right, that 
after all our faith is sure, that one thing remains eternal—that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us. froin all sin.” 
(Applause.) | 


Present Merritt: The next speaker representing the 
local church and local committee, will be the pastor of this 
church, Dr. Hudson. 


Rev. Birney S. Hupson, D.D.. Atlanic City, N.J.: Mr. 
Chairman, Members of the Congress: There are times when 
it is well for students of affairs to separate themselves from the 
daily and close contact with the things which must necessarily 
occupy their minds, and devote themselves to a discussion and 
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conference that will give them a new outlook, lend them comfort, 
and reveal to them a hope that will make it possible for them 
to have courage and vision when they return again to their 
fields of operation. 

When one has spent several days on the wide sea and has 
made his acquaintances with that small group of people traveling 
with him, he almost feels that that body, so isolated and insulated 
from the rest of the world, are sole occupants of our planet. 
Unless we meet each other occasionally and come into contact 
with different tides of thought, there is danger that we will be 
isolated from things in the larger sense. Our gathering suggests 
a council of physicians, perhaps, who have examined a very 
critical case and have retired to an apartment by themselves, that 
they may deliberate upon the conditions they find. 

I am not sure but that it is well that our numbers are not 
large in these gatherings. The larger audience awaits the printed 
proceedings. Here we seek to clear the air, we calm ourselves 
for deliberate study, we take time to think. It seems to me 
that this is a place where we can profitably take account of the 
progress of thought historically, where we can take into considera- 
tion present problems in the technical realm, in critical affairs, 
and in the sociological life of men, reach some conclusion, at 
least tentatively, as to what we must do to handle the stupendous 
problems before us. If there are any changes necessary, if any 
progressive steps are possible, we can turn the kaleidoscope of 
reality for a new view of our world, we shall be profited by such 
contemplation. This is a clearing-house in which the truth may 
possibly be illumined, or movements started which will eliminate 
unnecessary things in our social and religious institutions. We 
may find it good to cling to some things old. Our purpose is 
not to be destructive. But elimination of unnecessary impedi- 
ments is always desirable. To discover and state essential truth 
is always pertinent. To clarify the ideals of the church and 
unify her practices, is to clear the way for the church’s part 
in the work of the social and spiritual kingdom. We seek that 
we may be able to attack successfully, scientifically, feelingly, the 


things which hinder the well-being of men physically and 
spiritually. 
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As pastor of this church I rejoice that we have had opportunity 
to hear specialists in certain lines of human endeavor, to come 
into contact with their thinking, to discover the mental processes 
of those who are serious and intent upon knowing the truth, and 
as intent upon declaring the truth. I believe we shall think 
more clearly, more accurately. We shall be more accurate. 
We shall be able to shift ourselves a little more easily in the 
shell in which we have been living, and conscientiously close 
it again if we think best, or entirely emerge from it if necessary, 
that we may dwell in still larger habitation. 

It has been a privilege to meet those who feel the impact 
of great problems, but who also believe in a possible solution 
of them; that in their solution we shall find a social order and 
a united church in which God’s sufficiency and man’s willingness 
have been fully demonstrated. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MERRILL: The next speaker representing the 
Executive Committee will be Dr. Gessler. 


THEopoRE A. K. Gesster, D.D., Landing, N.J.: Mr. Presi- 
dent: The hour is late and I must be brief. 

On yonder table at the rear end of this room are some red- 
edged books. They are the Revised Version of the Bible, cor- 
rected according to the suggestions of the American revisers. At 
the time of the beginning of my ministry there were deacons 
of Baptist churches who would have secured the exclusion of 
any member proposing to introduce a book like that into a 
Baptist church, and who would certainly have sought the decapi- 
tation of any minister who would have dared to preach from a 
text in its language. Now we accept this change without a 
moment’s question. That is all right. What we are still afraid 
of is the higher critics, whoever they are, and the higher criticism, 
whatever that may be. 

When I was down in the island of Jamaica last winter I 
listened to an address by a colored brother, who was not always 
grammatical in his speech, and who was not remarkably profound 
in scholarship, who warned the brethren that he was speaking 
against the perils of the higher criticism. I presume he knew 
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what he was talking about as much as many of our brethren in 
our own country know who are thus warning their brethren. 

The world moves. Religious truth is being approached from 
an entirely different angle from that from which men saw it 
when I was a young man. I am sure Dr. Conwell has heard in 
this Congress this year a line of expression which is entirely 
different from the old approaches to theological thought. Let 
us not forget that the denomination that is in the line of progress, 
ready to receive the truth that is ready to fall to it, is most in the 
line of God’s blessing. For behind all this progress is He who 
is moving the world and the stars. It is from his hand that 
we have this revised Bible and possibly—probably, his hand may 
also strike out from that same version of the Bible some things 
we today still revere. 

We are learning, we are moving on. The Baptist denomina- 
tion is fortunate in not being tied down by any procrustean 
creeds, so that it lacks facilities of adaptation to whatever truth 
God may give to it in the coming days. You know there are 
great denominations which will have to abandon all of the 
rights they possess on this mundane sphere if they dare to move 
away from the creed written by men who perished ages ago, 
and in some of these churches, the people believe a creed that 
is absolutely contrary to the written formularies on which their 
existence hangs. They are tied to a lying declaration in order 
to hold their earthly possessions. 

We are exceedingly fortunate in the liberty we enjoy. We 
ought to turn our faces to the light. I do not want to believe 
anything I am afraid to discuss, and all the highest and best 
things the world holds today are things that have come to it 
by a process of struggle and pain and strife. The best things 
we get, we obtain because we have to climb after them. They 
do not fall like ripe apples at our feet. 

I am glad we have come to Atlantic City. We have had 
a good quiet time here among ourselves. We are thankful, if I 
may speak for the Executive Committee, to this church for its 
hospitality; and to its excellent pastor for his painstaking kind- 
ness and his earnest effort to contribute to the success of this 
Congress. We are’ thankful. to the managers of the Hotel 
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Chalfonte for their generous and kind reception of us all. We 
shall go away with pleasant recollections of these fraternal 
sessions and anticipate with hopeful yearning the probable 
meeting at Ithaca next year. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Merritt: Before we arise and are dismissed 
with the closing prayer, may the president, on behalf of .the 
citizens of the city, wish you a safe and pleasant journey to 
your homes and also an early return to our city. 

Will President Evans close with prayer ? 


PRAYER 


Lord and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ whose we are and whom we 
serve, we thank thee for our existence in the world. Accept thou the offer- 
ings of our hands, the praises of our lips, and the aspirations of our hearts. 
Lead thou us in the paths of righteousness for thy name’s sake. Accom- 
pany each to his home. Grant length of days for service and grant 
that the service be rendered unto thee and our fellow-men in great joy. 
In Christ’s name we ask it. Amen. 
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